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INTRODUCTORY. 


WHILE  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated  a  task  involving  but  little  difficulty  to  prepare 
for  publication  a  work  no  more  comprehensive  in  character  than  this  volume,  and 
containing  merely  a  history  of  a  single  county,  still  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  assure 
all  such  readers  that  the  task  is  one  involving  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  research, 
watchful  care,  untiring  patience,  and  fair  discrimination.  This  need  not  be  said  to  an}^ 
person  who  has  had  experience  in  similar  work.  In  attempting  the  production  of  a 
creditable  history  of  Broome  county  the  publishers  and  the  editor  did  not  underestimate 
the  difficulties  of  this  task,  and  came  to  it  fully  imbued  with  both  a  clear  idea  of  its 
magnitude  and  determination  to  execute  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  receive  the 
general  commendations  of  all  into  whose  hands  it  should  fall.  It  is  believed  that  this 
purpose  has  been  substantially  carried  out,  and  that,  while  a  perfect  historical  work  has 
never  yet  been  published,  this  one  will  be  found  to  contain  so  few  imperfections  that  the 
most  critical  readers  will  be  satisfied.  * 

It  is  the  general  plan  of  the  publishers  in  the  production  of  county  histories  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  local  assistance  in  preparing  the  work,  either  as  writers,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  all  manuscripts  ;  the  consequence  being  that  the  work  bears  a  local 
character  that  could  not  otherwise  be  secured,  and,  mo'-eover,  comes  from  the  press  far 
more  complete  and  perfect  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  were  it  entrusted  entirely  to 
the  hands  of  a  comparative  stranger  to  the  locality  treated  of.  In  carrying  out  this  plan 
in  this  county  the  editor  has  found  such  generous  co-operation  and  assistance  that  to 
merely  mention  all  those  who  have  liberally  aided  in  the  work  is  impossible ;  the 
satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  a  desirable  public  work  must  be  their  reward.  But 
we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  names  of  a  few  v/hc  have  given  most  generously  of  their 
labor  and  time  towards  the  consummation  of  the  work:  To  M.  R.  Hulce,  of  Deposit,  for 
the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  material  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  towns  of  Deposit, 
Windsor  and  Sanford,  and  the  revision  of  the  manuscript  of  those  towns  ;  to  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Taylor,  of  Whitney's  Point,  for  the  use  of  his  accumulated  materials,  neswspap^x  :.!:^:chc-., 
etc.,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  towns  of  Triangle,  Lisle,  Barker  and  Xanticoke,  and 
revision  of  manuscripts  ;  to  Judge  Benjamin  N.  Loomis  for  aid  in  preparing  and  revising 
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the  chapter  upe">n  the  legal  profession  ;  to  Dr.  John  K.  Orton  for  similar  aid  on  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  medical  profession ;  to  Dr.  Charles  McCall  for  preparation  of  matter 
relative  to  the  dental  profession  ;  to  IIenr\-  K.  Allen  for  preparation  of  the  chapter  on 
secret  societies  ;  to  the  press  of  the  count\-  at  large  for  use  of  new  spaper  files  and  other 
materials  ;  to  Homer  D.  L.  Sweet,  of  S\Taciise,  for  his  extensive  researches  in  the  public 
offices  at  Albany  and  elsewhere,  and  the  preparation  of  the  chapter  on  the  early  land  titles 
of  this  county,  a  work  for  which  he  is  eminently  well  qualified  ;  to  E.  S.  Watson  for  the 
chapter  on  the  military  history  of  the  county;  to  M.  \V.  Scott  for  revision  and  additions 
to  the  records  of  schools  in  Binghamton  ;  and  many  others,  mention  of  whom  is  impos- 
sible, who  have  freely  given  their  aid  in  the  various  towns  where  the}'  reside. 

With  these  brief  and  necessarily  inadequate  acknowledgments,  and  a  modest  degree 
of  confidence,  the  work  is  commended  to  its  readers  b\-  the  publishers  and 

The  Editor. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  TO  1683. 

Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Hudson  River  —  Claims  of  Different  Nations  to 
First  Discovery  —  The  Voyage  of  Columbus  —  Foundation  of  the  Claims  of  England  and  France  —  Dutch  Settle- 
ments and  their  Commercial  Enterprise  —  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  its  Grants — Unpopular  Directors 
and  Iheir  Policies  —  A  Wholesale  Grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  its  Con>equences  —  The  Dutch  Regain  their 
Possessions  —  The  Peace  of  1674  —  The  English  Again  in  Power  —  Governor  Dongan  and  the  First  Assembly — 


IT  is  now  scarcely  four  hundred  years 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  event  which 
began  the  civihzation  of  the  American  con- 
tinent by  the  race  who  are  now  its  chief 
inhabitants  ;  and  during  the  age's  that  passed 
before  that  event  no  grander  country  in  ail 
respects  ever  awaited  the  coming  of  civili- 
zation and  enlisj-htenment.  With  climate 
and  soil  diversified  between  almost  the 
widest  extremes ;  with  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean  shores  indented  by  magnificent 
harbors  to  welcome  the  world's  commerce  : 
with  many  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  earth 
intersecting  and  draining  its  territory;  with 
a  system  of  lakes  of  an  extent  entitling  them 
to  the  name  of  seas  ;  with  mountains,  hills 
and  valleys  laden  with  the  richest  minerals, 
exhaustless  fuel  and  oil ;  and  with  scenery 
^nequaled  in  the  world  for  grandeur,  it 
needed  only  the  coming  of  the  Caucasian 


to  transform  a  continent  of  wilderness  into 
the  free,  enlightened  republic  which  is  to- 
day the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Although  it  is  not  quite  four  hundred 
years  since  the  voyage  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus to  these  shores,  yet  it  is  quite  well  set- 
tled that  he  was  preceded  man}'  years  b\' 
representatives  of  civilization.  The  histo- 
rians of  Wales  put  forth  the  claims  that 
America  was  discovered  in  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury by  Madoc,  a  Welsh  prince,  who,  after 
making  se\'eral  vox^ages  to  the  great  u-est- 
ern  land,  was  lost,  with  all  of  his  crew. 
This  claim  is  merely  traditionary. 

The  claim  of  the  Norwegians  is  based 
upon  much  stronger  evidence.  Eric  emi- 
grated from  Iceland  to  Greenland  in  the 
year  986  and  founded  a  settlement.  In  the 
year   (GOO^  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric,  embarked 
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with  a  crew  on  a  voyage  of  discover}-.  He 
mailed  southwestu ard  and  discovered  land. 
Koliowini^  cdong  the  coeist  he  hnall\-  enter- 
ed a  bay.  where  he  remained  through  the 
winter,  naming  the  region  \'inland.  In 
1007,  Thorfinn  made  a  voyage  from  Green- 
land to  V^inland,  an  account  of  which  is 
still  in  existence.  Other  similar  voyages 
were  made  to  the  same  destination,  and 
after  extensive  stud\'  and  research  the  An- 
tiquarian Societ\-  have  located  Vinland  to 
their  satisfaction  at  the  head  of  Narragan- 
sett  bay,  in  Rhode  Island. 

But  Jthese  discoveries  led  to  no  subse- 
quent events  that  entitle  them  to  promi- 
nence, other  than  as  so  much  antiquarian 
histor\- :  while  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  his 
landing  at  Cuba  and  Ha\'ti.  and  six  years 
later  upon  the  continent  itself,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river,  was  the  legiti- 
mate forerunner  of  American  civilization. 

This  great  discovery  promised  rich  re- 
ward to  the  future  possessors  of  the  land 
and  hence  excited  the  cupidit}-  of  ri\  al  na- 
tions and  stimidated  maritime  enterprise 
throughout  Europe.  Henry  VII,  King  of 
England,  commissioned  John  Cabot,  a  Ve- 
netian sailor,  to  make  a  vo\  age  of  discov- 
ery in  the  year  1497,  '^^^^  possession 
of  the  new  territor\'  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. In  compan\-  \\'ith  his  son  Sebastian, 
he  sailed  westward,  discovering  Xewfound- 
land,  and,  while  off  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
beheld  the  mainland  of  North  America. 
In  the  following  year  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed 
in  quest  <>f  a  northwest  passage  to  China. 
Encountering  the  ice  and  cold  of  the  Arc- 
tic regions,  he  turned  his  course  southuartl, 
landing  at  different  points  along  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  as  far  south  as  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  assuming  possession  of  the  entire  coast 
region  in  the  name  of  the  English  crown. 

John  \'erraz7.ani,  a  Eh^rcntine.  who  uas 
then  in  the  service  of  Erancis  I  of  France, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  m 


15:^4,  and  sailed  south  as  far  as  Georgia. 
X'oyaging  northward,  he  explored  the 
coast  to  about  forty-one  degrees  north  lat- 
itude and  entered  a  harbor  which,  from 
his  description,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
New  York  ba\' ;  here  he  remained  fifteen 
days,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  crew  were 
the  first  Europeans  to  land  on  the  soil  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  north  as  far  as  Labrador  and  gave 
to  the  whole  region  the  name  of  New 
France,  thus  opening  the  way  for  future 
contest  between  France  and  England. 

Henry  Hudson,  an  F^nglish  na\igator-. 
after  two  fruitless  efforts  to  discover  a  pas- 
sage to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  interest  of 
London  merchants,  offered  his  services  in 
the  year  1 609  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  of  Holland,  an  organization 
formed  in  the  preceding  year  for  coloni- 
zation and  commercial  traffic.  Hudson 
sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  the  4th  of  April 
with  a  small  ship  and  a  crew  of  about 
twent>'  English  and  Dutch  sailors,  and 
landed  on  the  coast  near  Portland,  Maine, 
whence  he  sailed  southward  along  the 
shores  to  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  bay. 
Thence  he  sailed  northw  ard,  discovered  and 
entered  Delaware  bay,  and  finalK'  on  the 
3d  day  jDf  September,  anchored  off  Sandy 
Hook.  F'rom  there  he  sailed  up  New 
York  bay.  sent  his  boats  to  the  Jersey 
shores  and  brought  large  numbers  of  the 
natives  on  board  his  ship  and  trafficked 
with  them.  On  tne  12th  of  April  his  ves- 
sel entered  the  great  ri\  er  which  bears  his 
name;  proceeding  northward  he  reached  a 
point  a  little  north  of  the  site  of  Hudson 
city,  having  been  frequently  visited  while 
on  the  wa\-  by  parties  of  Indians,  who  came 
on  board  eager  to  trade  their  maize,  tobacco 
and  other  nativ  e  productions  for  whatever 
the  sailors  had  to  sell.  There  the  savages  also 
learned  the  exhilarating  effects  of  rum,  for 
which  they  quickl)-  acquired  an  appetite. 
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Considering  it  imprudent  to  venture  far-  i 
thcr  up  the  river  with  liis  sliip.  Hudson  i 
5cnt  a  boat  and  crew  northward.  It  is  sup-  | 
posed  they  reached  a  point  abo\  c  the  site  ! 
of  Albany.  On  the  23d  the  prow  of  the  : 
ship  was  turned  southward.  When  a  little 
way  below^  the  Highlands  the  crew  were  i 
several  times  attacked  by  the  Indians,  sev-  i 
eral  of  whom  were  shot. 

Hudson  now  sailed  for  Europe.     In  the 
following  year,  while  upon  a  voyage  in 
search  of  a  northwest  passage  to  India,  he 
discovered    and   explored   the  great  bay 
which  bears  his  name.     Remaining  in  that 
northern  region  too  long,  he  was  compelled 
to  pass  the  winter  there,  which  circum-  : 
stance  resulted  in  his  death  ;  for,  as  spring 
opened,  his  crew  mutinied,  placed  him  in  ! 
a  boat  with  seven  others  and  left  them  to  i 
perish.  ! 

In  1607  Samuel  Champlain,  a  French  I 
navigator,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  , 
explored  its  tributaries  and,  on  the  4th  of  j 
July  in  that  year,  discovered  the  lake  which  \ 
bears  his  name.  | 

Thus,  three  European  nations,  Holland,  i 
France  and  England,  laid  claim  to  the  new 
country,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  em-  i 
braced  in  the  State  of  New  York,  their  | 
titles  being  founded  upon  the  discoveries 
of  their  agents,  as  narrated. 

Henry  Hudson  had  given  glowing  ac-  j 
counts  of  the  western  country  visited  by  ! 
him,  which,  with  the  prospects  of  profitable  ; 
traffic  with  the  natives*  impelled  the  thrifty  | 
Dutch  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  i 
might  develop  to  their  interest  in  this  direc-  , 
tion ;  accordingly  in  the  following  year  | 
(16 10)  another  vessel  was  fitted  out  and  j 
-cnt  over  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade  with  i 
the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  river  dis-  i 
covered  by  their  agent.  In  161 2  two  more  \ 
vessels  were  sent  out  by  Hcndrick  Chris- 
tiansen, and  Adrian  Block;  these  were  soon 
followed  by  others,  and  as  the  fur  trade 


promised  immense  profits,  Christiansen  was 
appointed  the  government  agent  of  the 
traffic  and  a  principal  depot  established  on 
^Manhattan  Island.  He  erected  a  small  fort 
and  a  few  rude  buildings  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  and  named  the  place 
New  Amsterdam.  The  island,  now  cov- 
ered with  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world,  was  then  overgrown  ^\•ith  a  giant  for- 
est and  dense  thickets. 

In  1 614  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
merchants  engaged  in  sending  out  these 
expeditions,  conferring  upon  them  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  trade  in  the  new  countr}-  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  forty- fifth  parallels 
of  north  latitude,  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
and  giving  to  the  region  the  name  of  Ne^v 
Netherlands.  The  trade  became  so  profita- 
ble during  this  period  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  charter  the  States- General  refused 
to  grant  a  new  one,  giving  instead  a  license 
for  its  temporary  continuance. 

?\Ieanwhile  the  surrounding  country  was 
penetrated  by  explorers.  xA.drian  Block  as- 
cended the  East  river  and  Connecticut  river, 
through  Long  Island  sound,  and  explored 
the  bays  and  islands  eastward  to  Cape  Cod. 
Corneilssen  Jacobsen  May  had  explored  the 
southern  coast  of  Long  Island  and  south- 
ward to  Delaware  bay;  while  Hendrick 
Christiansen  had  ascended  the  Hudson  river 
to  Castle  Island,  a  few  miles  below  the  site 
of  Albany,  where  he  established  a  trading- 
post  and  erected  a  small  fort :  this  fort  was 
afterwards  so  much  damaged  by  a  flood  that 
it  was  removed  to  the  Normans-kill,  a  little 
farther  down  the  river. 

In  the  year  1 620  James  I,  King  of  Eng- 
land, made  an  extraordinary  grant  to  Fer- 
dinando  Georges  and  his  commercial  asso- 
ciates, covering  all  of  the  land  between  the 
fortieth  and  fort}'-eighth  degrees  of  north 

1  Mere  a  council  was  sul)sequently  held  between  the 
chiefs  and  warrior^  of  the  Five  Xalions  and  the  repre- 
'•entatives  of  the  Xew  Netherlands,  and  a  peace  treaty 
agreed  upon. 
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latitude  and  extendini,^  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
In  accordance  therewith,  one  Captain  Der- 
nier, in  the  service  of  Georges,  appeared  at 
Manhattan  and  laid  claim  to  all  the  terri- 
tory then  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  The 
ambassador  of  England  to  the  Dutch  cap- 
ital had  already  been  instriicted  to  remon- 
strate against  Dutch  intrusion  in  the  new 
country,  but  apparently  with  little  effect, 
for,  in  1621,  the  States-General  granted  a 
new  charter  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany (a  mercantile  association  which  was 
prepared  to  push  its  enterprises  by  force  of 
arms,  if  necessary),  giving  them  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  province  of  New  Neth- 
erlands for  twenty  years,  with  power  to  ap- 
point gov  ernors,  subject  to  the  appro\'al  of 
the  home  government,  and  to  colonize  the 
territory  and  administer  justice.  The  ex- 
ecutive management  was  vested  in  a  board 
of  directors  distributed  through  the  five 
chambers  of  Holland.  The  charge  of  the 
province  had  been  assigned  to  the  Amster- 
dam chamber,  which  sent  out  a  vessel  in 
1623,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  May 
and  Adrien  Joriszen  Tienpoint,  with  thirty 
families  for  the  colon}'.  Some  of  these  set- 
tled on  the  Connecticut  river,  w^hile  others 
went  as  far  up  the  Hudson  river  as  the 
site  of  Albany  and  there  built  Fort  Orange. 
i'Vnother  fort  v;as  erected  on  the  Delaware 
river,  near  Gloucester,  and  called  Fort  Nas- 
sau. Accessions  continued  to  be  made  to 
the  settlements  and  colonization  was  soon 
well  established.  In  May,  1626,  Peter 
Minuit  arrived  in  New  Netherlands,  under 
appointment  as  directur-gcncral,  or  go\'crn- 
or,  of  the  province.  The  entire  island  of 
Manhattan  was  sold  to  him  by  the  Indians, 
as  far  as  they  were  able  to  sell  it,  for  trink- 
ets of  the  \'alue  of  twenty-four  dollars  —  a 
price  below  which  Manhattan  island  real 
estate  probably  never  afterward  declin- 
ed. Friendly  intercourse  was  established 
with  the  little  colony  which  had  settled  at 


;  Plymouth,  and  a  thriving  fur  trade  car- 
i  ried  on. 

As  an  encouragement  to  emigration,  an 
ordinance  was  adopted  in  1629,  granting  to 
!  any  member  of  the  company  who  should 
I  within  four  years  plant  a  colony  of  fifty  per- 
i  sons  more  than  fifteen  \-ears  old,  the  free 
I  privilege  of  selecting  a  tract  of  land  sixteen 
I  miles  in  length  along  any  navigable  stream, 
I  and  extending  as  far  inland  as  he  should 
I  choose,  with  the  title  of  patroon,  signifying 
j  a  lordly  landholder.     These  patroons  were 
I  only  required  to  purchase  their  lands  of  the 
i  Indians  on  such  terms  as  they  could  make, 
I  maintain  a  minister  and  schoolmaster,  and 
i  pay  the  prescribed  duty  on  the  fur  trade; 
I  but  the  compan\-  reserved  the  exclusive 
I  right  to  control  the  fur  trade,  which  soon  be- 
I  came  extensive  and  attracted  dealers  south- 
ward from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  Among  these  were  Michael  Pauw  and 
Killian  V^an  Rensselaer,  the  former  of  whom 
secured  Staten  Island  and  the  latter  an  ex- 
tensive tract  on  the  Hudson  river,  now  em- 
!  braced  in  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rens- 
!  selaer. 

I      Although  these  patroons  were  prohibited 
from  interfering  in  the  fur  trade,  its  profits 
were  too  tempting  and  controversies  soon 
arose,  resulting  in  the  recall  of  Peter  Minuit, 
who.  it  was  believed,  fav^ored  the  participa- 
I  tion  of  the  patroons  in  the  rich  traffic.  The 
1  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  detained  by  the 
'  Elnglish  colonists  at  Plymouth,  on  the  charge 
;  that  her  cargo  was  secured  in  trade  upon 
!  English  territory,  thus  fostering  the  rivalry 
bet'.\'een  th.e  two  nations  for  the  title  to  the 
'  New  Netherlands.     No  settlement  ^f  the 
,  matter  was  then  reached  and  in  April,  1663, 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  arrived  at  New  Am- 
;  sterdam  as  director-general,  bringing  with 
him  Everardus  Bogardus,  a  clcrg\'man,  and 
;  Adam  Roelandsen,  the  first  schoolmaster  to 
the  colony;  also  a  small  military  force.  Soon 
after  assumiiig.the  go\-ernment  he  directed 
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Jacob  Van  Corlacr  to  purchase  a  tract  of 
land  of  the  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  river. 
This  action  called  out  a  remonstrance  from 
the  English  colonists,  as  an  invasion  of  their 
territory.  On  the  other  hand  the  Plymouth 
colony  secured  a  tract  of  land  at  Windsor 
and  sent  Lieutenant  William  Holmes  with  a 
force  to  take  possession  and  begin  a  settle- 
ment. Van  Corlaer  was  unable  to  oppose 
this  force,  and  Van  Twiller  therefore  ordered 
a  company  of  soldiery  to  disperse  the  Eng- 
lish; but  the  Dutch  soldiers  refrained  from 
action  when  they  discovered  the  attitude  of 
their  opponents.  They  were  more  success- 
ful, however,  in  a  movement  against  the  Vir- 
ginia colonists,  who  had,  under  command  of 
George  Holmes,  taken  possession  of  Fort 
Nassua,  on  the  Delaware  river.  Van  Twiller 
immediately  sent  a  force  there,  which  cap- 
tured the  colonists  and  brought  them  as  pris- 
oners to  Fort  Amsterdam.  Other  similar 
conflicts  of  authority  arose,  in  which  V^an 
Twiller  ardently  supported  the  claims  of  the 
Dutch  and  was  at  the  same  time  so  mindful 
of  his  personal  interests  that  he  became  the 
wealthiest  land-owner  in  the  province.  V e- 
hemently  passionate,  he  became  involved  in 
a  bitter  quarrel  with  Bogardus,  the  clergy- 
man and  with  a  member  of  his  council. 
When  the  latter  complained  of  Van  Twiller's 
rapacity,  he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  a  pris- 
oner, on  a  charge  of  contumacy.  Van  Twill- 
er's corruption  and  incompetency  became 
apparent  and  he  was  recalled,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  1638  by  William  Kieft. 

In  the  following  year  the  company  ob- 
tained a  new  charter,  which  limited  the  pa- 
troons  to  lands  extending  four  miles  along 
the  rivers  and  eight  miles  inland.  Other 
efforts  were  made  to  encourage  immigration ; 
settlements  were  extended  in  all  directions 
and  the  province  rapidly  filled  with  inhab- 
itants. But  the  colony  was  not  destined  to 
prosper  under  Kieft's  government;  he  be- 
came involved  in  difficulties  with  the  Eng- 


lish settlers  and  the  neighboring  Indians 
which  threatened  disaster  to  the  entire  prov- 
ince. By  injudicious  management  with  the 
Indians,  cruelty  and  deception,  they  were 
incited  to  anger  and  final  relentless  war  on 
the  whites.  A  robbery^  was  committed,  of 
which  the  Indians  were  suspected,  although 
they  were  in  reality  innocent.  Kieft  sent 
an  armed  force  against  them,  killing  some 
and  destro}'ing  their  property.  For  this  the 
Indians  retaliated  by  murdering  several  of 
the  settlers  and  burning  their  buildings.  The 
chiefs  refused  to  give  any  satisfaction  for 
these  outrages  and  Kieft  resol\-ed  on  a  war 
against  them.  At  this  time  the  River  In- 
dians had  a  conflict  with  the  Mohawks,  and 
were  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  the  Hudson 
opposite  Manhattan  and  beg  for  protection 
from  their  enemies:  instead  of  granting  it,  a 
party  acting  under  the  sanction  of  Kieft,  but 
against  the  remonstrance  of  many  of  the 
\  most  prominent  citizens,  went  over  to  mas- 
sacre them.  This  inhuman  slaughter  was 
perpetrated  at  midnight,  and  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  the  unsuspecting  fugitives  were  either 
murdered  or  driven  into  the  river  to  drown. 
'  This  unjustifiable  act  was  the  initiatory  step 
j  towards  a  bloody  war.  The  dwellings  of 
!  the  settlers  were  burned  by  the  Indians,  now 
:  united  in  avenging  their  wrongs,  the  fields 
'  were  desolated  and  unwary  citizens  shot  by 

■  the  stealthy  foe.    In  this  emergency  Captain 
John    Underbill,    who    had    gained  some 

■  experience  and  fame  in  Indian  warfare. 
'  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
:  of  the  colonists.     By     gorous  action  he 

finally  brought  the  Indians  to  submission 
,  and  a  peace  treaty  was  concluded  in  1645. 
!  An  appeal  was  sent  to  the  home  country  for 
;  the  recall  of  Kieft,  who  was  charged  with  the 
!  instigation  of  this  war.  The  appeal  was 
!  favorably  considered,  and  Peter  Stuyvesant 
!  assumed  the  directorship  May  iith,  1647 
I  he  had  previously  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
,  company. 
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Meanwhile  the  controversy  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  EngHsh  settlers  continued 
and  arbitrators  were  appointed  to  adjust  dis- 
puted claims.  As  a  result  the  eastern  part 
of  Long  Island  was  assigned  to  the  English, 
and  a  line  was  established  as  a  boundary 
between  Connecticut  and  New  Nether- 
lands; but  the  latter  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Dutch. 

In  1652  a  municipal  government  was  es- 
tablished for  Manhattan,  consisting  of  a  rev- 
enue agent,  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, and  two  burgomasters  and  five  infe- 
rior magistrates,  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
and  to  have  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Swedes  who  had  immi- 
<zrated  to  the  country  had  been  encroachinir 
Upon  the  territory  on  the  Delaware  river 
claimed  by  the  Dutch.  Under  orders  from 
the  company,  Stuyvesant  marched  against 
them  with  an  armed  force,  captured  and  re- 
sumed possession  of  that  region.  While  on 
this  expedition,  an- Indian  having  been  shot 
by  a  settler,  the  savages  appeared  at  Man- 
hattan in  canoes,  killed  the  offender  and, 
crossing  to  the  Jersey  shore  and  Staten  Isl- 
and, began  killing  other  settlers  and  destroy- 
ing their  property.  Stuyvesant  adopted 
conciliatory  measures  upon  his  return,  and 
peace  was  again  restored. 

The  rivalry  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  was  still  further  perpetuated  in  1664, 
by  Charles  II  of  England,  who,  regardless 
of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  the  New 
Netherlands,  granted  to  his  brother,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany  (afterwards  James  11), 
the  whole  country  from  the  Connecticut  to 
the  Delaware,  embracing  the  entire  Dutch 
possessions.  To  enforce  this  measure  the 
duke  sent  out  a  fleet  which,  upon  arriving 
in  the  bay,  demanded  a  surrender,  which 
was  indignantly  refused  by  Stuyvesant. 
But  the  colonists  were  unwilling  to  fight 
in  support  of  their  governor's  position 
and  insisted  upon  capitulation.  Favorable 


i  terms  were  offered  them  and  the  governor 
'  was  induced  to  yield ;  accordingly,  on  the 

3d  of  September,  1664.  the  province  was 
I  surrendered  and  the  government  of  the 
i  colony  passed  to  the  English.  The  names 
I  of  New  Netherlands  and  New  Amsterdam 
I  were  changed  to  New  York  and  Fort 
I  Orange  to  Albany.  It  is  supposed  that  at 
j  this  time  the  population  of  the  province 
!  numbered  about  six  thousand. 
!  Soon  after  taking  possession  of  his  ter- 
I  ritory,  the  duke  conveyed  to  Lord  Berkley 
i  and  Sir  George  Carteret  what  now  consti- 
!  tutes  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1682 
i  William  Penn  purchased  the  settlements  on 
I  the  Delaware,  which  were  annexed  to 
I  Penns\'lvania. 

Richard  Nicolls,  as  deputy  of  the  Duke 
j  of  York,  was  the  successor  of  Stuyvesant. 
I  He  encouraged  the  people  to  believe  that 
I  their  liberties,  which  they  felt  had  been 
I  constantly  menaced  and  encroached  upon 
j  during  Stuyvesant's  administration,  would 
■  now  be  at  least  as  great  as  those  enjoyed 
i  in  New  England.  He,  moreover,  devoted 
I  much  of  his  attention  to  the  confirmation 
I  of  grants  under  the  Dutch  government, 
I  by  issuing  new  ones,  thus  causing  the  land- 
!  owners  considerable  expense.  The  form 
j  of  the    municipal    government    was  also 

changed  on  the  12th  of  June,  1 666,  by 
j  granting  a  city  charter,  placing  the  execu- 
I  tive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  al- 
I  dermen  and  sheriff,  all  of  whom  were  to  be 

appointed  by  the  governor. ^ 

j      1 A  convention  of  two  delegates  from  each  town  on 

'   i.or.'::  I-b.nc!  was  held  at  Hempstead  in  February,  i66;. 

\  for  the  purp  ^se  of  receiving  from  the  governor  the  code 
which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  was  called  the  duke's 
laws.-'  The  code  was  chiefly  compiled  from  laws  then 
in  force  in  New  England,  ''with  abatement  of  the  sever- 
ity against  such  as  differ  in  matters  of  conscience  and 
religion."  The  only  really  popular  feature  of  the  code 
was  the  one  organizing  town  courts.  It  provided  tor 
the  election  by  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  each 
town,  of  eight  overseers  to  try  minor  causes  and  adopt 
local  ordinances,  subject  lo  the  approval  'A  the  court  of 

!  assize;  from  them  a  constable  was  to  be  elected.  Lung 
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The  administration  of  Xicolls  was  unpop- 
ular, chiefly  on  account  of  increased  taxation, 
occasioned  by  defensive  preparations  against 
an  anticipated  invasion  b\-  Holland,  and  he 
was  succeeded  as  governor  in  1667  by  Lord 
Lovelace. 

Holland  being  involved  in  a  war  with 
England,  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  the 
Dutch  to  regain  their  lost  supremacy  in 
America.  For  this  purpose  they  sent  out 
a  squadron  which  anchored  off  Staten  Is- 
land July  30th,  1673.  The  fort  at  New 
York  was  in  command  of  Captain  John 
Manning,  who  treacherously  surrendered 
without  a  show  of  resistance.  The  city  was 
now  again  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  who 
placed  Captain  Anthon\-  Clove  in  com- 
mand. Preparations  were  at  once  made 
for  a  vigorous  defense  in  case  of  an  at- 
tempt by  the  English  to  recapture  the  city ; 
but,  by  the  provisions  of  the  peace  estab- 
lished February  9th,  1674.  the  province 
again  reverted  to  the  English.  A  new  pat- 
ent was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  con- 
firming the  first  one,  and  he  commissioned 
Major  Edmund  Andros  as  governor.  His 
administration  was,  if  possible,  more  un- 
popular than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  disputed  the  rights  of  Philip  Carteret, 
and  had  him  arrested  and  brought  to  New 
York.  For  this  act  the  authorities  of  New 
Jersey  preferred  charges  against  him,  which 

Island,  Staten  Island  and  parts  of  Westchester  were 
united  in  a  shrievalty  called  Yorkshire  and  the  English 
system  of  sheriffs  courts  was  introduced.  The  gover- 
nor and  council  appointed  each  year  a  sheriff  anri  three 
justices  of  the  peace  for  each  of  the  three  districts  or 
•'ridings''  into  which  the  shrievahy  was  divi<!ed:  these 
justices  were  to  hold  a  court  of  sessions  in  each  riding 
three  times  a  year.  The  court  of  assize,  (which  was  the 
supreme  court  of  the  province)  was  also  a  legislative 
body,  as  it  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power  of 
making,  altering  and  abolishing  any  laws,"  except  the 
custom  laws.  The  delegates  to  this  convention  asked 
for  the  power  to  choose  their  local  magistrates,  which 
uas  denied,  the  governor  exhibiting  the  instructions, 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  "  wherein  the  choice  of  all  of 
the  officers  of  justice  was  solely  to  be  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor." 


^he  was  summoned  to  England  to  answer; 
'  taxes  were  levied  by  him  without  author- 
ity, and  the  protests  of  the  people  were 
treated  with  scorn  ;  he  attempted  to  force 
upon  the  colonists  a  law,  enacted  on  his 
mere  motion,  establishing  for  three  years 
'  the   rate  of  customs.     This  inflamed  the 
colonists  to  the  point   of  resistance.  On 
•  the  expiration  of  the  law  in  November, 
i  1680,  the  merchants  refused  to  pay  any 
more  duties  and  sued  the  collector  of  the 
port   for   detaining   goods   on  which  the 
duty  had  not  been  paid.     The   Duke  of 
'  York,  fearful  that  heavy  expenses  would  be 
incurred  against  his  prix'ate  purse,  sent  out 
Colonel  Thomas  Dongan  as  governor,  with 
power  to  convene  a  general  assembly.  This 
body  met  at  Fort  James  October  17th, 
1683.     Its  first  act  was  entitled,  "Charter 
I  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  granted  by  His 
Royal  Highness  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New 
i  York  and  its  Dependencies."    Its  first  sen- 
:  tence  contained  the  phrase,  '*  people  met 
:  in  general  assembly."  to  which  James  ob- 
;  jected  ;  and  this  royal  objection,  with  the 
I  character  of  the  charter  itself,  places  New 
York  in  advance  of  any  other  colony  and 
'  indicates  that  it  held  the  leadership  in  the 
i  struggle  for  equal  rights  and  liberty.  The 
I  charter  of  liberty  that  was  framed  vested 
j  the  supreme  legislative  power  in  the  gov- 
I  ernor  and  council  and  the  people  in  gen- 
i  eral  assembly ;  conferring  the  right  of  suf- 
I  frage  on  the  freeholders  without  restraint; 
i  providing  that  no  freeman  should  suffer  but 
j  t)y  judgment  of  his  peers,  and  that  all  trials 
i  should  be  by  a  jury  of  twelve   men  ;  the 
i  imposition  of  an\'  tax  without  the  consent 
I  of  the  assembly  was  prohibited ;  martial 
I  law  was  not  to  be  in  force,  and  neither  sol- 
;  diers  nor  seamen  were  to  be  quartered  on 
I  the    inhabitants  against    their    will.  The 
I  province  was  divided  into  counties  and  the 
I  representatives  were  apportioned  according 
to  the  population. 


no 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THE  IROQUOIS. 


Origin  of  the  Name  "  Iroquois  " —  "The  People  of  the  Long  House"  —  Peculiarities  of  the  Iroquois  League 
—  The  Clan  System  —  Traditionary  Foundation  of  the  League  —  Personal  Peculiarities  of  the  Iroquois  —  Their 
Intellectual  Qualities  —  Their  Military  Status  —  Civil  and  Social  Policy  —  Chiefs  and  Sachems — Religious  Beliefs 
and  Ceremonies  —  Festivals  and  Dances  —  President  Dwight's  Opinion. 


THE  Europeans,  whose  settlements  in 
the  territory  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  at  other  points  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  have  been  traced  in  the  foregoing- 
chapter,  found  this  territory  in  possession 
of  the  famous  Iroquois,  or  Fi\-e  Nations, 
of  Indians.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
name  "  Iroquois  "  was  never  applied  by  the 
Indians  to  themselves;  it  was  first  used  by 
the  French,  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
from  two  Indian  words,  and  its  meaning  is 
shrouded  in  uncertainty.  The  Five  Na- 
tions called  themselves  Hedonosaunee,  " 
the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  "  They  form 
a  cabin;"  or,  in  the  commonly  accepted 
and  more  liberal  translation,  "The  People 
of  the  Long  House,"  which  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, descriptive  of  the  remarkable  confed- 
eracy that  existed  among  the  nations.  This 
confederacy  was  not  especially  remarkable 
from  the  fact  of  its  consisting  of  a  union  of 
five  tribes  of  Indians ;  but  it  possessed  a 
distinguishing  and  unique  feature  which 
characterized  it  as  a  different  organization 
from  all  others  of  the  Avorld ;  this  was  the 
system  of  clans,  or  artificial  families,  which 
extended  through  all  the  different  nations,  or 
tribes,  binding  the  ferocious  warriors  to- 
gether as  with  a  living  chain  and  forming 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  their  warlike 
greatness.  These  clans,  or  families,  num- 
bered eight  and  were  named  as  follows: 
Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  Turtle,  Deer,  Snipe, 
Heron  and  Hawk.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
writers  that  every  clan  extended  through 
all  the  tribes,  and  by  others  that  only  the 


Wolf,  Bear  and  Turtle  clans  did  so,  the 
others  being  restricted  to  a  lesser  number 
of  tribes.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  each 
tribe,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas  and  Senecas,  contained  a  portion 
of  the  three  clans  last  named  and  of  some 
of  the  others.  Each  of  these  clans  formed  a 
large  artificial  family,  modeled  somewhat 
after  the  natural  family.  All  the  members 
of  the  clan,  no  matter  how  widely  separated 
among  the  tribes,  were  considered  as 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and 
were  prohibited  from  intermarriage  with 
each  other.  All  the  clan  being  thus 
taught  from  earliest  infancy  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  same  family,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  bond  of  the  strongest  character  was 
created  throughout  the  confederacy.  The 
Oneida  of  the  W^olf  clan  had  no  sooner  ap- 
peared among  the  Cayugas  than  those  of  the 
same  clan  claimed  him  as  their  special 
guest,  and  admitted  him  to  the  most  inti- 
mate confidence.  The  Senecas  belonging 
to  the  Turtle  clan  might  wander  into  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks,  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  "Long  House," ^  but  there 
they  had  a  claim  upon  their  Brother  Tur- 
tles which  would  under  no  circumstances 
be  repudiated. 

Thus  this  whole  confederacy  was  linked 
together  by  the  strongest  of  ties.  If  at 
any  time  there  appeared  a  tendency  to  con- 
flict between   different  tribes,  it  was  in- 

,iThe  term  "Long  House "  applies  to  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  extending  as  it  did  in  a  continuous  organi- 
zation from  the  eastern  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
State,  through  its  richest  and  most  fertile  sections. 
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stantly  checked  by  the  thought  that,  if 
persisted  in,  the  hand  of  a  Heron  or  a  Bear 
might  be  upHfted  against  his  brother  of  the 
same  clan  ;  and  so  powerful  was  this  sen- 
timent, that  for  two  hundred  years  or  more, 
and  until  the  power  of  the  confederacy 
was  broken  by  overwhelming  outside 
forces,  there  was  no  serious  dissension  be- 
tween the  Fiv^e  Nations. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Iroquois 
confederacy  ;  but  they  must  all,  necessarily, 
be  liable  to  error.  The  Iroquois  them- 
selves ascribe  its  sot»rce  to  supernatural 
power.  Schoolcraft  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  its  origin  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date  —  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Pyrlaus,  a  missionary  among  the  Mohawks, 
places  it  as  "one  age,  or  the  length  of  a 
man's  life,  b'efore  the  white  people  came 
into  the  country;"  while  Clark,  "from  the 
permanency  of  their  institutions,  the  pecul- 
iar structure  of  their  government,  the  intri- 
cacy of  their  civil  affairs,  the  stability  of  their 
religious  beliefs  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
pagan  ceremonies,  differing  from  other  In- 
dian nations  in  important  particulars," 
thinks  it  must  have  had  a  longer  duration. 

The  founding  of  the  Iroquois  League  is 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  an  Onondaga  chief- 
tain named  "  Tadodahoh  ;  "  but  the  tradi- 
tion is  of  little  historic  value.  Such  a  person 
may  or  may  not  have  founded  the  confed- 
eracy ;  or  he  may  have  originated  the  clan 
system,  which  would  seem  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  single 
mind  than  the  league  of  the  several  tribes. 
But  whatever  its  origin,  its  subsequent 
power  and  permanence  are  indisputable. 

The  Iroquois  considered  themselves  su- 
perior to  all  other  men ;  they  were  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  most  other  nations 
and  tribes  of  Indians.  They  labored  dili- 
gently to  impress  the  idea  of  their  great- 
ness upon  all  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 


tact, and  taught  the  same  idea  to  their 
children.  Their  cruelties,  which  have 
formed  texts  for  so  many  writers,  were 
practiced  only  against  their  enemies  or  pris- 
oners of  war;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  or  not  their  barbar- 
ities have  not  been  exceeded  by  Tories 
and  others  with  whiter  complexions  than 
;  those  of  the  Indians.  If  they  tortured  pris- 
oners, they  also  gloried  in  possessing  the 
:  fortitude  to  undergo  the  same  inflictions 
with  heroic  composure.  This  was  a  part  of 
their  education  and  their  system  of  war.^ 

It  has  been  often  represented  that  the 
Indians  were  actuated  chieflv  bv  a  spirit 
I  of  revenge  in  the  conduct  of  their  wars. 
Doubtless  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  the  retaliation,  so  called,  of  civilized 
I  nations  partakes  largely  of  this  spirit.  Their 
I  social  habits,  too,  have  been  misunderstood 
:  and  often  misrepresented.    Before  their  in- 
i  tercourse  with  Europeans,  whose  influence 
I  was  not  always  of  the  most  salutary  charac- 
■  ter,  they  were  hospitable  to  the  last  degree. 
:  If  a  stranger  came  among  them,  their  first 
:  act  was  to  make  him  welcome  and  offer  him 
I  food.    If  several  came,  one  of  their  best 
;  dwellings  was  made  ready  for  their  use,  and 
if  a  visitor  was  a  person  of  distinction,  every 
I  inducement  was  offered  to  prolong  his  stay, 
I  and  it  was  esteemed  an  honor  for  the  young 
:  women  to  become  the  chosen  partners  of 
such  ;  this  was  from  no  sordid  or  base  mo- 
tive.   Such  associations  often  became  last- 
ing and  were  of  great  political  significance 
to  the  Five  Nations, 
i      The  Iroquois  were  remarkable,  also,  in 
I  regard  to  their  civil  polity.     Their  ideas  of 

I  liberty  were  of  the  most  comprehensive 

I   

I  i"Our  Indians  have  refused  to  die  meanly,  or  w'nh. 
[  but  little  pain,  when  they  thought  that  their  country's 

honor  would  be  at  stake  by  it ;  but  have  given  their 
I  bodies  willingly  to  the  most  cruel  torments  of  their  en- 
i  emies,  to  show,  as  they  said,  that  the  P^ive  Nations  con 

sisted  of  men,  whose  courage  and  resolution  could  not 
I  be  shaken.''  —  Colden's  History  of  the  fize  Xations. 
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character ;  they  allowed  no  superiority,  the  i 
one  over  another,  among  themselves,  and  i 
servitude  of  any  kind  was  excluded  from 
their  territory.    Their  prisoners  were  never 
enslaved;  it  was  their  custom  to  naturalize 
them  into  the  Five  Nations,  whenever  pos- 
sible.^  On  this  head  the  following  testimony 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Gilbert  who,  , 
with  her  family,  was  a  prisoner  among  the  , 
Senecas  for  two  years  :  — 

"The  Indians  were  remarkable  on  all  oc-  ! 
casions  for  their  modesty,  their  chaste  re- 
serve,  and  their  deference  and  respect  for 
their  female  captives.     Insomuch  that  no 
forwardness,  no  insult,  no  curiosity,  or  im-  ; 
propriety  of  conduct  or  expression,  was  ever  i 
manifested  towards  any  of  the  female  pris- 
oners during  the   time  of  their  captivit\' 
among  them." 

That  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  Iro- 
quois were  of  a  superior  character  is  amply 
proven.    Comparisons  made  have  shown 
that  the  average  size  of  their  brain  was  with- 
in   two  inches  of   the    Caucasian  mean. 
There  were  at  all  times  among  them  ora- 
tors of  remarkable  ability,  although  most  ; 
of  their  speeches  that  have  been  preserved  ' 
were   interpreted  by  illiterate  persons,  in  ; 
which  work  much  of  their  force  and  beauty  \ 
have  been  lost. 

As  to  the  military  status  of  the  Iroquois  | 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.    Their  < 
bravery  and  relentlessness  are  indisputable. 
They  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  and  ; 
were  easily  diverted  from  other  pursuits 
when  opportunity  offered  to  punish  their 
enemies  and  a\'enge  their  wrongs;  and  such 
was  their  prowess  that  all  the  surrounding  ' 
nations  were  forced  to  submit  to  their  con- 
quest.   Their  discipline  was  such  as  best 
served  their  purpose  in  their  peculiar  mode  , 
of  warfare.     In  the  thick  forests  they  were  : 
a  terrible  foe,  while   in  an  open  country  i 
with  a  drilled  and  disciplined  army  befc-re  \ 


them,  they  were  easily  conquered.  Their 
true  superiority  has  been  characterized  as 
a  moral  one.  "  They  were  in  one  of  those 
transports  of  pride,  self-contidence  and  rage 
for  ascendency,  which,  in  a  savage  people, 
mark  an  era  of  conquest."  ^ 

Their  warlike  character  is  awarded  the 
following  high  praise  by  De  Witt  Clinton  : 

"They  reduced  war  to  a  science,  and  all 
their  mov  ements  were  directed  by  system 
and  policy.  They  never  attacked  a  hostile 
country  until  they  had  sent  out  spies  to  ex- 
plore and  designate  its  vulnerable  points, 
and  when  they  encamped  they  observed 
the  greatest  circumspection  to  guard  against 
surprise.  Whatever  superiority  of  force  they 
might  have,  they  never  neglected  the  use  of 
stratagem,  employing  all  the  crafty  wiles 
of  the  Carthaginians.  To  produce  death 
by  the  most  protracted  suffering  was  sanc- 
tioned among  them  by  general  immemorial 
usages." 

The  entire  control  of  all  civil  matters 
among  the  Iroquois,  which  affected  the 
common  interest,  was  vested  in  a  national 
council  of  sachems.  While  these  deliberated 
in  the  council-house,  the  chiefs  and  old  men, 
the  warriors  and  often  the  women,  held  their 
respective  councils  apart,  the  results  of  which 
were  then  laid  before  the  council  of  sachems 
where  they  were  always  given  their  proper 
deference  and  consideration.  The  concur- 
rence of  all  the  nations  was  necessary  be- 
fore any  measure  could  be  adopted,  and  in 
securing  such  unanimous  concurrence  the 
most  persuasive  and  convincing  eloquence 
was  used.  This  was  the  school  wherein 
were  dex^eloped  the  gifted  orators  of  the 
Fi\'e  Nations. 

There  were  fifty  sachems  in  all,  of  whom 
the  Mohawks  had  nine,  the  Oneidas  nine, 
the  Onondagas  fourteen,  the  Cayugas  ten 
and  the  Senecas  eight ;  but  the  nations 
stood  upon  an   equality  in   the  councils. 
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There  was  in  each  tribe  the  same  number 
of  war  chiefs  as  sachems,  and  these  had 
absolute  authority  in  time  of  war.  When  a 
council  assembled,  each  sachem  had  a  war 
chief  standing  behind  him  to  execute  his 
orders ;  but  in  a  war  party  the  war  chief 
commanded  and  the  sachem  took  his  place 
among  the  warriors.  This  w^is  their  system 
in  brief.  Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  the  Iroquois  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired the  practice  of  electing  chiefs  (not 
war  chiefs)  as  counselors  to  the  sachems, 
who  in  time  became  equals  of  the  latter 
and  were  considered  such  b\'  the  whites  in 
making  treaties.  The  general  councils  were 
held  at  the  central  station  —  the  village  of 
the'  Onondagas  —  which  tribe  enjoyed  a 
certain  pre-eminence  and  always  furnished 
a  grand  sachem ;  his  authority,  however, 
was  more  in  name  than  in  fact,  as  far  as 
superiority  over  his  brother  sachems  was 
concerned. 

The  right  of  heirship  lay  in  the  female 
line.  A  man's  heirs  were  his  brother  (that 
is  to  say,  his  mother's  son)  and  his  sister's 
son  ;  never  his  own  son,  nor  his  brother's 
son.  Titles,  so  far  as  they  were  hereditary, 
followed  the  same  line  of  descent.  The  child 
also  followed  the  clan  and  tribe  of  the 
mother.  The  result  of  the  application  of 
this  law  to  the  Iroquois  system  of  clans  was, 
that  if  a  particular  sachemship  or  chieftancy 
was  once  established  in  a  certain  clan  of  a 
certain  tribe,  it  was  expected  to  remain  there 
forever.  If,  for  example,  a  sachemship  be- 
longing to  the  Wolf  clan  of  the  Seneca  tribe 
became  vacant,  it  could  be  filled  only  by 
one  of  the  same  clan  and  the  same  tribe. 
The  heir  of  the  deceased  was,  as  a  rule, 
chosen  to  the  place ;  that  is,  one  of  his 
brothers,  or  one  of  his  sister's  sons,  or  even 
some  more  distant  relative  on  the  mother's 
side.  This  was  not,  however,  a  positive  law,^ 
although  its  influence  was  so  strong  that  in- 
fants were  sometimes  chosen  for  vacant  offi- 


ces, rather  than  depart  from  it.  As  to  their 
government  as  a  whole,  there  was  very  little 
of  it  deserving  the  name,  and  there  was  very 
little  need  of  it.  Their  lands  were  all  in 
common  and  there  were  no  property  inter- 
ests to  guard  ;  there  was  little  crime,  as  it  is 
understood  by  civilized  nations,  to  punish, 
while  measures  for  the  public  good,  outside 
of  their  wars,  were  unimportant. 

The  religious  ideas  and  practices  of  the 
Indians  corresponded  with  their  mental  and 

,  moral  development  and  exhibited  a  greater 

'  fear  of  evil  than  reverence  for  good;  hence 
their  religious  ceremonies  were  largely  given 

:  up  to  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits.  The 
belief  in  immortality  was  almost  universal. 
The  Indian's  god,  called  by  the  Iroquois 
"  Hawenniio,  "  was  endowed  with  attributes 
akin  to  their  own.  The  Iroquois  had  another 
god  whose  most  prominent  attribute  was 

i  that  of  a  god  of  war ;  they  also  had  a  third 

■  deity,  whose  place  and  character  is  obscure. 
Besides  these  they  had  numerous  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  were  credited 
with  supernatural  powers  and  supplicated. 

■  These  the  Iroquois  called  ''Okies;"  the  Al- 
I  gonquins  and  other  tribes,  "Manitous." 

Dancing  and  festivals  were  looked  upon 
;  by  the  Iroquois  not  only  as  an  amusement, 
;  but  as  a  solemn  duty.     Besides  the  com- 
!  mon  dance,  indulged  in  by  men  and  women 
,  alike,  there  .were  the  pipe-dance,  the  war- 
dance  and  others  without  particular  names. 
The  war-dance  is  characterized  as  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  rites  ever  practiced.  The  Iro- 
quois had  five  stated  annual  festivals,  the 
fir^t  of  which  was  held  in  the  spring  at  the 
close  of  the  sugar-making  season,  and  was  a 
medium  of  thanks  for  the  abundance  of  the 
;  sap.  The  second  was  held  immediately  after 
corn- planting,  when  thanks  were  rendered 
for  a  favorable  seed-time.   The  third,  known 
as  the  green-corn  feast,  was  held  when  the 
corn  had  reached  a  stage  of  growth  render- 
ing it  fit  for  eating,  which  valuable  gift  was 
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the  object  of  especial  thanks.  The  fourth 
was  held  after  the  close  of  the  corn  harvest, 
for  which  thanks  were  given.  The  fifth  and 
more  important  of  the  festivals  was  held  late 
in  January  or  early  in  February,  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  hunters  with  their  game. 
This  was  an  occasion  of  great  pomp  and  cer- 
emony. It  will  be  seen  that  these  dances 
and  festivals  all  partook  to  some  extent  of 
the  character  of  religous  ceremonies. 

As  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  civili- 
zation and  intelligence  attained  by  the  Five 
Nations,  we  may  refer  to  some  of  their  vil- 
lages which  were  destroyed  by  Sullivan's 
campaign,  in  1779.  The  Cayugas  and  Sen- 
ecas  had  many  of  these  villages  which 
were  laid  out  with  considerable  regularity. 
They  had  framed  houses,  some  of  them  well 
finished,  having  chimneys  and  were  painted. 
Their  cultivated  fields  were  broad  and  pro- 
ductive and  large  fruit  orchards  were  grow- 
ing. 

This  brief  account  of  the  remarkable  con- 
federacy of  Indians  known  as  the  Five  Xa- 
tions,^  which  was  found  in  possession  of 
the  territor}^  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon 
the  advent  of  the  Europeans,  may  be  ap- 
propriately closed  with  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  historical  notes  of  President 
Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  who  traveled 
through  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  and 
studied  their  peculiarities  with  great  care: 

"The  Iroquois  have  certainly  been  a 
most  extraordinary  people.     Had  they  en- 

1  Subsequent  to  1712  the  Iroquois  w  ere  known  as  the 
Six  Nations,  through  the  incorporation  with  them  of  the 
Tuscaroras,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  settler>  of 
North  Carohna  and  came  northward  for  protection. 


!  joyed  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  they  would  be  at  all  in- 
ferior to  those  celebrated  nations.  Their 
minds  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  any  ef- 
forts within  the  reach  of  man.  Their  con- 
quests, if  we  consider  their  numbers  and 
their  circumstances,  were  little  inferior  to 
those  of  Rome  itself  In  their  harmony, 
the  unity  of  their  operations,  the  energy  of 
their  character,  the  vastness,  vigor  and  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprises,  and  the  strength 
and  sublimity  of  their  eloquence,  they  may 
be  fairh'  compared  with  the  Greeks.  Both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  before  they 
began  to  rise  into  distinction,  had  already 
reached  the  state  of  society  in  which  men 
are  able  to  improve;  the  Iroquois  had  not. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  ample  means 
for  improvement;  the  Iroquois  had  none." 

Such  were  the  men  composing  the  con- 
federacy w^hich,  since  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Europeans,  exterminated  the 
Erie  nation  of  Indians,  nearly  extirpated 
the  Andastes  and  the  Chauanons  ;  con- 
quered the  Hurons  and  their  allies,  the  Ot- 
tawas;  subdued  the  Illinois,  the  Miamis,  the 
Algonquins,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawnees 
and  several  tribes  of  the  Abenaquis;  ex- 
acted tribute  from  their  conquered  nations 
and  became  practically  dictators  of  the  con- 
tinent, their  sway  extending  o\'er  a  territory 
estimated  to  be  twelve  hundred  miles  long 
by  eight  hundred  broad,  embracing  a  large 
part  of  New  England  and  extending  thence 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  from  Canada 
far  to  the  southward. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FRENCH,  ENGLISH  AND  IROQUOIS. 

The  French  and  the  Adirondacks  in  their  First  Encounter  with  the  Iroquois — EtTect  of  Fire-Arms —  Champ 
Iain's  Defeat  by  the  Onondagas —  The  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons — Conquests  by  the  Five  Nations  —  French  and 
English  Rivalry  —  Courcelles's  Expedition —  The  Peace  of  Breda  —  French  and  Iroquois  Again  at  War  —  De  Non- 
ville's  Advent  —  His  Vigorous  Action  —  Attempts  of  the  English  to  Share  the  Fur  Trade  —  A  Treacherous  Deed  — 
Early  New  York  Government  —  New  England  Against  the  French  —  Failures  —  English  Alliance  with  the  Iro- 
quois — Count  De  Frontenac's  Efforts  at  Coercion  —  Civil  Affairs  —  Treaty  of  Utrecht  —  The  Six  Nations  —  (ieorge 
Clinton  Arrives. 


WHEN  Champlain  ascended  the  St, 
Lawrence  river  and  the  French  as- 
sumed mihtary  dominance  in  Canada,  they 
found  the  Iroquois  at  war  with  the  Adiron- 
dacks,!  a  tribe  dweUing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec.  The  French  alhed  themselves  with 
the  Canadian  and  Western  Indians  and 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  them  dur- 
ing their  supremacy  in  Canada.  They  es- 
poused thecause  of  the  Adirondacks  against 
the  Iroquois,  supplied  them  with  the  first 
fire-arms  they  had  seen  and  enabled  them 
to  gain  a  victory  over  their  fierce  enemies, 
thus  opening  a  series  of  barbarities  which 
continued  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  and  from  which  European  colonists  suf- 
fered beyond  description.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Iroquois  with  .the  whites, 
and  could  not  have  inspired  the  Indians 
with  so  much  respect  for  them  as  for  the 
strange  and  murderous  weapons  which 
would  kill  them  at  long  range. 

Emboldened  by  success,  Champlain,  with 
a  few  French  and  four  hundred  Huron  allies, 
made  another  invasion  upon  the  Iroquois  in 
161  5  ;  this  invasion  was  directed  agamst  the 
Onondagas,  the  stronghold  of  the  nations, 
and  concluded  with  an  attack  upon  a  fort 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  located  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  Chittenango  creek,  in 
Madison  county.  Champlain  was  forced 
to  retire  ingloriously  from  this  invasion. 
These  uncalled-for  assaults  upon  the  Iro- 
*  This  was  the  Iroquois  name  for  the  Algonquins.- 


quois  provoked  hostilities  which  ended  only 
with  the  extirpation  of  French  domination 
in  North  America. 

The  Iroquois  now  artfully  sued  for  peace 
and  the  French  fell  into  the  trap,  stipulating 
only  that  they  be  allowed  to  send  mission- 
-aries  among  the  Indians,  hoping  thus  to  win 
back  their  alliance.  The  Iroquois  there- 
upon held  the  Jesuits,  as  hostages,  while 
they  prepared  for  a  deadly  war  upon  the 
Adirondacks.  A  terrible  battle  followed 
within  two  leagues  of  Quebec,  in  which 
the  Hurons  suffered  complete  defeat. 
Many  of  them  fled,  but  the  Adirondacks 
remained  and  against  them  the  Iroquois 
planned  another  invasion,  having  in  the 
mean  time  obtained  fire-arms  of  the  Dutch 
traders.  Accordingly  in  the  winter  of  1646 
they  sent  word  to  the  governor  of  Canada 
that  they  would  pay  him  a  friendly  visit. 
They  set  out  with  a  thousand  warriors  and 
reached  the  Adirondack  village  when  the 
men  were  absent  on  their  annual  hunt.  The 
women  and  children  were  captured  and  a 
party  sent  off  in  search  of  the  warriors. 
They  fell  in  with  "  Piskaret,""  a  noted 
Adirondack  chief,  who  was  returning  alone. 
Fearing  his  well  known  prowess,  they 
approached  in  the  attitude  of  friends. 
The  chief  was  ignorant  of  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  established  with  his 
own  and  other  nations  in  the  previous  year, 
and  was  therefore  unsuspecting  of  evil. 
They  learned  from  him  that  the  Adirondacks 
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were  divided  in  two  parties  and  also  of  their  ' 
whereabouts,  after  which  one  of  the  party 
killed  him  and  they  returned  to  their  war-  i 
riors  with  his  head.     The   Iroquois  then  | 
divided  their  own  forces,  fell  upon  and  al- 
most exterminated  the  Adirondacks.    Thus  , 
a  once  powerful  people,  who  were  character- 
ized by  Golden  as  "  the  most  warlike  and  ' 
polite"  of  all  the  Indian  nations  of  North  i 
America  were  almost  wiped  from  the  face  ' 
of  the  earth  by  an  enem\-  they  had  de-  ; 
spised.  i 
While  the  Mohawks  and  others  of  the  i 
easternmost  of  the  Five  Nations  were  busy 
with  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  Sene-  | 
cas  carried  on  a  similar  warfare  against  the  i 
Hurons  and  other  western  nation.s.     Next  i 
followed  the  defeat  of  the  Erie  nation  in  I 
1654,  and  then  the  beginning  of  the  Iro-'  I 
quois  war  upon  the  Andastes,  their  last  | 
and  most  formidable  enemy  w  ho  occupied  | 
the  country  on  ^nd  adjacent  to  the  Sus-  | 
quehanna  and  undoubtedly  roamed  more  | 
than  two  centuries  ago  over  the  territory  ; 
now  embraced    in   Broome  county.    The  ; 
Andastes    were    inferior    in    numbers    to  | 
ei-ther  the  Hurons,  Neutrals,  or  Fries,  but  ! 
they  gave  the  Iroquois  more  trouble  than 
all  those  united.     A  deadly  enmity  had 
long  existed  between   the  Andastes  and  | 
the  Mohawks,  the  latter  seeming  to  have  i 
for  a  time  borne  the  weight  of  the  An- 
dastes war,  wherein  they  were  so  fiercely 
fought  between  the  years  1650  and  1660,  j 
"that  they  were  reduced  from  the  height  \ 
of  audacious  insolence  to  the  depths  of  | 
dejection.'"^     But  now,  having  disposed  of  i 
their  other  enemies,   the  remaining  four  | 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  joined  in  the  warfare  j 
against  the  Andastes.    They  fared  scarcely  | 
better  than  the  Mohawks.     In  the  spring  j 
of  1662  eight  hundred  warriors  invaded  the  ! 
Andastes  country,  where  they  hoped  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  ;  but  the  Andastes 
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ha^  been  wisely  counseled  by  some  of  their 
neighboring  Swedish  colonists  and  had 
surrounded  their  town  with  a  double  palis- 
ade, tianked  with  two  bastions  on  which 
were  mounted  several  cannon.  These 
ample  preparations  for  their  warm  reception 
prevented  the  Iroquois  from  making  the 
contemplated  assault,  and  they  therefore 
resorted  to  treachery.  On  the  pretense  of 
arranging  terms  of  peace,  twenty-five  of 
their  warriors  gained  entrance  to  the  fortifi- 
cation ;  but  the  Andastes  had  suspected 
their  design  and  took  the  whole  party, 
placed  them  on  a  high  scaffold  and  tortured 
them  to  death  in  sight  of  their  friends, 
who  then  retreated  discomfited.  An  incur- 
sion was  then  made  by  the  Andastes  into 
the  country  of  the  Senecas,  and  the  war  was 
continued  with  varying  success  until  1675, 
when  the  Andastes  were  finally  overcome 
by  the  Senecas. 

Meanwhile  the  French  and  English  riv- 
alry continued,  the  Iroquois  remaining  with 
few  exceptions,  the  friends  or  allies  of  the 
latter  ;  and  while  the  Indians  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exterminating  their  kindred  na- 
tions, they  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare 
upon  the  French.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Iroquois,  the  French  gov- 
ernment finally  determined  upon  vigorous 
action.  In  June,  1665,  M.  De  Tracy  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  the  French  possessions 
in  America  and  was  sent  over  to  Quebec 
with  four  regiments  of  infantry.  March 
22d,  of  the  same  year,  Daniel  De  Runy, 
knight,  Lord  De  Courcelles,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Canada  and  in  September  ar- 
rived with  a  regiment,  several  families  and 
everything  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony.  In  January,  1666,  he  started 
on  a  hazardous  and  fruitless  expedition 
into  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  making 
the  journey  on  snow  shoes.  The  enem}- 
were  absent  from  their  village  and  were 
not  encountered.    This  expedition,  boot- 
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less  as  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  impelHng 
the  Iroquois  to  sue  for  peace  and  a  treat)' 
was  conckided  at  Quebec  in  May,  which 
was  ratified  in  Jul\-  by  the  Mohawks  and 
Oneidas. 

Pending  these  negotiations  the  Mohawks 
had  committed  an  outrage  on  a  portion  of 
thp  garrison  of  Fort  St.  Anne,  in  retahation 
for  which  and  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
treat}',  M.  De  Tracv'  marched  in  Septem- 
ber. 1666,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  troops 
and  seven  hundred  Indians,  against  the 
Moliawks.  With  their  usual  sagacit}',  not 
being  able  to  successfully  encounter  so 
large  a  force,  the  Indians  fled,  lea\  ing  their 
villatres  to  the  torches  of  the  French.  This 
expedition  had  the  desired  effect,  and  in  July, 
1667,  was  concluded  the  peace  of  Breda, 
between  Holland,  P^ngland  and  France. 

This  peace  was,  however,  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  in  1679  the  French  and  Iroquois 
were  again  at  war,  and  the  Indians  made 
matters  so  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  dan- 
gerous, in  New  France  that  the  harvests 
could  not  be  gathered,  and  man\-  settlers 
determined  to  return  to  France  ;  but  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1672,  Louis  De  Brande, 
Count  De  Frontenac,  was  appointed  gover- 
nor-general of  Canada,  and  under  his  wise 
and  efficient  direction,  confidence  was  re- 
stored and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  again 
ratified  in  1673.  In  1684  another  rupture 
occurred  between  the  F^rench  and  Iroquois. 
The  Senecas  pillaged  seven  hundred  canoes 
belonging  to  the  Frenchmen  and  detained 
fourteen  of  their  number  as  prisoners  for 
nine  days.  M.  De  La  Barre,  who  was 
then  governor  of  Xew  France,  led  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Senecas  to  punish 
them  for  this  outrage.  Before  reaching  his 
destination,  a  rumor  that  the  Indians  were 
to  be  heavily  reinforced  by  Governor  Don- 
gan,  of  New  York,  caused  the  French  com- 
mander to  reconsider  his  purpose,  and  the 
''>nly  result  was    a  treaty  made  in  indecent 


haste  Vvith  the  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and 
Cayugas."  The  failure  of  this  expedition 
caused  his  supersedure,  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  Marquis  De  Nonville,  who 
came  over  instructed  to  observe  ,  a  strict 
neutrality. 

De  Nonville  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  situation  and  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
;  sion  that  the  only  avenue  through  which 
\  French  success  could  be  attained  w  as  one 
of  successful  battle ;  he  informed  his  royal 
i  master  to  that  effect,  and  was  supplied  with 
!  soldiers  and  the  other  means  to  carry  on  a 
I  campaign.  In  the  summer  of  1687  he  in- 
!  vaded  the  country  of  the  Senecas,  who  fled 
'  to  the  Cayugas  at  his  approach,  when  he 
;  burned  their  villages  and  stores  and  took 
i  formal  possession  of  the  territory.     W  hile 

■  this  incursion  further  incensed  the  Iroquois, 
i  it  also  alarmed  them,  and  they  applied  to 
I  Governor  Dongan  for  protection,  which  was 
!  readily  promised,  with  counsel  that  they 

■  make  no  more  peace  with  the  French.  But 
:  De  Nonville  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs 

of  the  Five  Nations  at  Montreal,  to  arrange 
terms  of  peace,  and  the\'  decided  to  send 
I  representatives. 

In  this  year  (1687)  the  English  colonists 
'  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  peace 
I  existing  between  the  English  and  French 
'  and  share  in  the  rich  fur  trade.     They  in- 
I  duced  the  Iroquois  to  liberate  some  Wyan- 
i  dot  and  Huron  prisoners  to  guide  a  party  to 
i  Michilimackinac.      This  party  was  inter- 
I  cepted  by  the  F'rench  and  their  goods  dis- 
1  tributed  gratuitously  among  the  Indians. 
The  lake   Indians,  who  had   favored  this 
projec::  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  valua- 
'  ble  goods,  now  became  anxious  to  disabuse 
the  PVench  of  the  suspicion  their  action  had 
aroused,  and  a  Wyandot  chief  led  a  party 
of  one  hundred  warriors  against  the  Iroquois. 
\  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  peace  nego- 
tiations were  in  progress  between  the  French 
and  the  Iroquois.     He  captured  the  peace 
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embassy  of  the  latter  and  by  the  basest 
treachery  convinced  them  that  the  move- 
ment was  instigated  by  De  Xonvillc. 

The  Iroquois  were  enraged  at  the  sup- 
posed perfidy  of  the  French  and  refused  to 
Hsten  to  a  message  sent  by  De  Nonville, 
disclaiming  any  part  in  the  treachery.  On 
the  26th  of  July,  1688,  twelve  hundred 
Iroquois  warriors  stealthily  landed  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  burned 
houses,  devastated  plantations  and  mas- 
sacred* inhabitants,  leaving  that  portion  of 
the  island  a  waste.  In  October  following 
they  visited  the  lower  end  of  the  island  and 
scourg-ed  it  in  a  similar  manner,  dishearten- 
ing  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  and 
reducing  the  French  colony  to  a  pitiable 
condition. 

Governor  Dongan,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Duke  of  York,  now  James 
the  II,  through  his  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  sending  Catholic  priests  into  the  Five 
Nations,  was  recalled,  and  Francis  Nichol- 
son, the  deputy  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
who  had  been  commissioned  governor  of 
both  New  England  and  New  York,  as- 
sumed temporary  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment in  August,  1688;  but  the  revolution 
in  England  resulting  in  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  caused  the  authority 
of  Nicholson,  derived  from  the  dethroned 
king,  to  be  questioned,  especially  by  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Nicholson  therefore 
returned  to  England,  and  the  government 
was  vested  ifi  a  committee  of  safety,  who 
entrusted  the  authority  to  Jacob  Leisler. 
A  statement  of  what  had  been  done  was 
sent  to  the  king  and  Leisler  dispatched  an 
armed  force  to  Albany  to  secure  recognition 
of  his  authority,  which  had  been  refused. 
A  letter  from  the  English  ministry  having 
arrived,  addressed  to  Francis  Nicholson,  or, 
in  his  absence,  to  such  person  as  might 
for  the  time  being  be  in  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment, directing  him  to  take  chief  com- 


I  mand  of  the  province,  Leisler  considered  it 
.  as  addressed  to  himself  and  acted  accord- 
ingly, appointing  a  council  of  advisers. 
;      The  revolution  in  England  which  placed 
i  William  and  Mary  upon  the  throne  was 
1  followed  (1689)  by  a  war  between  England 
i  and  France,  the  colonies  being,  of  course, 
;  involved.     Count  Frontenac,   whose  pre- 
I  vious  management  of  the  French  colonv 
1  had  been  wise  and  satisfactory,  was  again 
1  appointed  governor,  and  arrived  on  the  2d 
1  of  October,  1689.     He  began  at  once  efforts 
to  detach  the  Five  Nations  from  the  Eng- 
I  lish  interest  and  secure  peace  with  them. 
I  Failing  in  this,  and  in  the  hope  of  terrifying 
them  into  neutrality  and  lessening  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English,  he  fitted  out  three  ex- 
peditions in  that  winter,  one  of  which  was 
directed  against  New  York,  one  against 
Connecticut  and    the  third  against  New 
I  England.    This  was  a  hazardous  movement 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  but  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  French  colonists  demanded 
j  heroic  measures.    The  first  named  expedi- 
tion   sacked  and   burned    the   village  of 
Schenectady  on  the  night  of  February  9th, 
1690,  returning  with  thirty  prisoners,  fifty 
good  horses  and  loaded  with  plunder.  This 
disaster  so  disheartened  the  people  of  Al- 
bany that  they  were  ready  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Leisler,  and  many  began  pack- 
I  ing  up  their  goods  for  removal  to  New  York. 
I  A  delegation  of  Mohawks  now  arrived  at 
I  Albany  to  condole  with  the  inhabitants  on 
I  their  losses,  and  on  hearing  of  the  inten- 
I  tion  to  abandon  their  homes,  reproached 
i  them  and  urged  them  to  a  courageous  de- 

!  fcnse  of  the  place  —  conduct  that  was  in 
i  ^ 

i  admirable  contrast  with  the  apathy  of  the 

I  English. 

j      Count  Frontenac  now  renewed  his  eftbrts 

i  to  secure  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  but  his 

i  ambassadors  sent  for  that  purpose  v.ere 

I  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  were  then 

i  turned  over  as  prisoners  to  the  English. 
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The  Iroquois  still  continued  to  harass  the 
French,  acting  generally  in  small  bodies  and 
keeping  the  colonists  in  a  constant  state  of 
alarm. 

In  March,  1691,  Henry  Sloughter  arrived 
as  governor  of  New  York,  having  been  com- 
missioned by  the  king  in  1689.  He  was 
heralded  by  Richard  Ingoldesby,  who,  with- 
out proper  authority,  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  fort  at  New  York.  This  was  re- 
fused by  Leisler,  who  proposed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  new  governor  upon  his  arrival. 
Sloughter  sent  Ingoldesby  with  a  verbal 
message  demanding  surrender,  which  was 
again  refused,  and  Leisler  asked  for  an  in- 
terview with  the  governor.  The  next  day, 
however,  he  complied,  and  was  thereupon 
arrested  by  his  enemies,  tried  for  treason 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Sloughter,  while 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  signed  the  death 
warrant,  and  before  he  regained  his  senses, 
Leisler  was  executed.  The  governor's 
reign  was  a  short  one,  for  he  died  from 
illness,  caused  by  dissipation,  on  the  23d 
of  July,  1 69 1.  The  command  then  de- 
volved upon  Ingoldesby,  who  retained  it 
until  the  arrival  of  Benjamin  Fletcher, 
with  a  commission  as  governor,  in  August, 
1692.  He  was  a  man  of  limited  ability  and 
violent  temper;  but  he  prudently  took 
Major  Peter  Schuyler  into  his  counsels  and 
was  guided  by  him  in  his  management  of 
Indian  affairs.  He  ardently  favored  the 
Episcopal  Church,  as  against  the  Dutch, 
and  procured  an  act  of  the  assembly  with 
a  strong  bias  in  that  direction.  Under  this 
act  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  was  or- 
f^anized.  In  the  following  year  (1693) 
William  Bradford  established  his  printing 
press  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  summer  of  1691,  New 
\ork  and  New  England,  concerted  an  at- 
tack upon  the  French  by  a  combined  land 
and  naval  force.  The  former  was  placed 
under  command  of  Major  Schuyler  and  was 


i  directed  against  Montreal;  the  latter,  under 
!  Sir  William  Phips,  against  Quebec.  Both 
I  failed  of  their  ultimate  objects,  although 
Schuyler  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  his 
I  enemy.  The  Iroquois  continued  their  in- 
I  cursions,  also,  and  were,  perhaps,  more 
i  dreaded  by  the  French  then  the  more  pre- 
I  tentious  efforts  of  the  English.  Count  De 
i  Frontenac  was  greatly  humiliated  by  his 
I  unavailing  efforts  to  revenge  the  continued 
I  warfare  of  the  Iroquois,  and  finally,  in 
!  desperation,  condemned  two  prisoners  to  be 
I  publicly  burned  alive.  The  sentence  was 
I  executed  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  the  other 
i  killing  himself  with  a  knife  that  was  hu- 
!  manely  thrown  to  him  by  "some  charitable 
i  person." 

June  6th,  1692,  the  Iroquois  entered 
into  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friend- 
ship with  Governor  Ingoldesby.  The  de- 
spondency of  the  French  at  having  been 
1  compelled  so  long  to  act  on  the  defensive 
I  finally  prompted  Frontenac  to  make  a  bold 
j  effort  against  the  Indians.  Accordingly, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1693,  a  force  of 
about  six  hundred  French  and  Indians 
marched  against  the  Mohawks,  and  after  a 
perilous  and  tedious  journey,  captured  three 
of  the  Mohawks'  castles.  They  returned 
with  about  three  hundred  prisoners,  and 
though  pursued  by  Major  Schuyler  with  a 
force  of  Mohawks  and  militia  and  reduced 
to  such  extremity  that  they  ate  their  shoes 
to  keep  from  starving,  they  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  eighty  men  killed  and  thirty- 
three  wounded.  This  expedition  alarmed 
i  the  English  and  dispirited  the  Iroquois,  who 
learned  that  their  enemies  could  successfully 
execute  such  raids  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  years  1693-94  were  spent  in  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  French 
and  Iroquois.  Colonel  F"ietcher  consented 
that  the  Indians  should  make  their  peace 
to  suit  themselves,  provided  they  remained 
faithful  to  the   English ;    but  the  Indians 
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would  accept  of  no  terms  that  did  not  in-  | 
elude  their  English  allies.  Count  De  Fron-  j 
tenac  now  determined  to  coerce  them  into 
submission  and  made  arrangements  to  at- 
tack them  with  the  entire  force  in  Canada. 
In  the  summer  of  1695  he  sent  a  force  to 
repair  and  garrison  Fort  Cadaraqui,  be- 
tween Lakes  Erie  and  Cadaraqui,  which 
then  took  his  name.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1696,  he  gathered  his  forces  and  embarked 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal, equipped  with  cannon,  mortars  and  all 
his  effective  armament,  to  strike  a  disastrous 
blow  against  the  Onondagas.  They  became 
apprised  of  the  movement,  burned  their  cas- 
tle and  fled  to  the  forests,  leavinj^  nothing 
but  their  corn  for  the  formidable  army  to 
destroy.  On  the  return  the  Onondagas 
dogged  their  way  and  cut  off  many  canoes 
as  they  became  detached  from  the  main 
body.  This  expedition,  while  it  was  not 
seriously  felt  by  the  Iroquois,  was  a  terrible 
drain  upon  the  French,  calling  away  their 
able  men  at  a  season  when  they  were  needed 
at  home  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  causincr 
a  famine  which  entailed  great  suffering,  ag- 
gravated by  the  unceasing  incursions  of  the 
Indians.  Another  expedition  was  made  by 
a  party  of  the  French  against  the  settlements 
in  the  vicinity  of  x\lbany,  in  the  winter  of 
1696  ;  but  it  proved  more  disastrous  to  them 
than  to  their  enemies. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  between 
France  and  England  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  ;  but  the  old  rivalries  in 
this  country  continued  and  were  especially 
fostered  by  the  work  of  Jesuit  missionaries  ! 
among  the  Indians,  who  labored  in  the  inter-  ; 
est  of  the  P>ench.    Through  their  influence  j 
large  numbers  of  the  Iroquois  were  induced  j 
to  locate  in  Canada.    The  English  adopted  | 
strenuous  measures  to  counteract  this  alien-  | 
ation,  and  repeated  councils  were  held  for  | 
that  purpose.     At  one  of  these,  held  Au-  j 
gust  nth,  i/OO,  the  representatives  of  the  | 


Five  Nations  promised  that  '*  they  would 
discredit  the  idle  tales  of  the  French  and 
continue  Arm  to  the  crown  of  England."  At 
a  succeeding  conference,  held  August  26th, 
1700,  the  Earl  of  Belmont  (who  arrived  as 
the  successor  of  Governor  Fletcher,  in  1698, 
advised  the  Indians  to  seize  all  Jesuits  and 
send  them  to  Albany,  promising  to  pay 
"  one  hundred  pieces  of  eight  for  each  Jes- 
uit." To  this  proposal  the  Indians  agreed. 
To  give  this  peace  permanency  and  prevent 
future  alienation,  the  colonial  assembly  of 
New  York,  in  1700,  passed  a  stringent  law, 
imposing  the  penalty  of  hanging  upon  every 
Jesuit  who  voluntarily  came  into  the  prov- 
ince. At  the  same  time  the  English  labored 
constantly  to  keep  bright  their  chain  of 
friendship  with  the  Iroquois. 

Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  peace  reigned  in  the  new  world. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  was  destined  to  be  of 
short  duration,  for,  with  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne  to  the  English  throne,  in  1 702, 
what  is  known  as  Queen  Anne's  war  was  in- 
augurated and  continued  until  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  April  1 1  th,  1713.  New  York  suf- 
fered little,  however,  from  this  contest. 

Governor  Belmont  died  in  1701  and  was 
succet^ded  in  the  government  of  the  colony 
by  Lord  Cornbury,  whose  administration 
was  distinguished  chiefly  for  its  intolerance 
and  bigotry,  displayed  particularly  in  his 
extreme  measures  to  establish  the  Church 
of  England.  He  also  plundered  the  public 
treasury  and  opposed  every  measure  of  the 
people  for  the  security  of  their  rights.  He 
was  succeeded  in  December.  1708,  by  Lord 
Lovelace,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  May  fol- 
lowing, leaving  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Ingoldesby.  Under 
his  administration  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
duction of  Canada  was  sent  out  under  Col- 
onel Nicholson.  He  sailed  with  his  Indian 
forces,  who  had  been  induced  to  join  him. 
from  Boston  in  17  10,  expecting  to  be  joined 
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under  the  walls  of  Quebec  by  the  colonial 
forces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut, with  their  Indian  allies.  Their  plans 
were  frustrated  by  disasters  to  the  fleet,  and 
the  failure  being  largely  attributed  to  In- 
goldesby,  he  was  removed  April  loth,  17 10, 
to  be  succeeded  in  June  of  the  following 
year  by  Robert  Hunter. 

Not  until  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  did 
the  settlements  in  New  York  make  very 
much  progress,  owing  to  the  massacres 
which  in  King  William's  war  were  com- 
mitted by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies 
on  the  outskirts  of  settlements.  At  its  con- 
clusion, or  soon  after,  settlements  in  the  Mo- 
hawk country  began.  By  the  treaty  referred 
to,  the  French  engaged  to  not  attack  the 
Five  Nations,  who  were  acknowledged  to  be 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  free 
trade  with  both  England  and  France  was 
guaranteed  to  them. 

Finding  themselves  with  little  occupation 
of  a  warlike  nature  on  their  hands,  the  Iro- 
quois extended  their  conquests  to  the  south- 
ward, defeating  their  old  enemies,  the  Flat- 
heads,  living  in  Carolina.  While  upon  this 
expedition  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
adoption  into  their  confederacy  of  the  Tus- 
caroras,  as  the  sixth  nation,  already  alluded 
to.  This  tribe  was  located  near  Oneida 
lake. 

Robert  Hunter  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  New  York  until  17 19 
when,  on  account  of  his  failing  health,  he  re- 
turned to  England.  The  government  then 
devolved  upon  Peter  Schuyler,  the  oldest 
aicmbcr  of  the  council,  who  successfully  ad- 
ministered affairs  until  the  arrival  of  William 
Burnet,  September  17th,  1720.  Under  his 
direction  a  trading  post  was  begun  at  Os- 
wego in  1722,  in  order  to  engross  the  trade 
of  the  Six  Nations.  This  movement  was 
displeasing  to  the  French,  and  in  order  to 
intercept  the  English  trade,  which  was  being 
extended  up  the  lakes,  they  obtained  the 


consent  of  the  Iroquois,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits,  to  rebuild  their  fort  and 
trading  house  at  Niagara  ;  they  also  deter- 
i  mined  to  build  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  Ohio 
I  river,  in  order  to  further  confine  the  English 
trade.    With  some  opposition  the  fort  at 
Niagara  was  built.    This  invasion  by  the 
French  was  made  a  success,  even  though 
I  many  of  the  Six  Nations  were  opposed  to  it. 
through  the  disaffection  of  a  party  of  mer- 
chants and  others  directly  interested  in  the 
French  trading  policy.    The  assembly  was 
also  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  opposition  and 
refused  renewals  of  supplies  except  for  short 
periods.    This  body  was  dissolved  in  1727, 
I  but  its  successor  was  scarcely  less  stubborn. 
I  and  it  was  likewise  dissolved,  the  governor 
I  being  able  merely  to  erect  a  small  miiitar\- 
j  defense  for  the  post  at  Oswego  :  even  this 

was  done  at  his  own  expense, 
i  On  the  accession  of  George  II,  Burnet 
I  was  transferred  to  the  government  of  Mas- 
I  sachusetts  and  John  Montgomery  appointed 
!  his  successor,  entering  on  his  duties  April 
I  15th,  1728.  His  administration  was  not  sig- 
I  nalized  by  any  important  event.  ]\Iontgom- 
I  ery  died  July  ist,  1731,  and  was  succeeded 
I  by  Rip  Van  Dam,  whose  administration  was 
rendered  obnoxious  by  his  permitting  the 
erection  of  a  fort  at  Crown  Point  by  the 
French,  without  a  show  of  opposition.  The 
I  arrival  of  Colonel  William  Cosb\',  August 
I  1st,  1732,  finished  this  administration  and 
I  began  one  made  memorable  by  its  arbitrary 
I  measures  and  general  tumult.  He  began  a 
I  contest  to  obtain  by  legal  measures  one-half 
i  of  the  salary  which  Van  Dam  had  received 
I  while  governor,  in  which,  through  his  influ- 
I  ence  with  the  courts,  he  was  successful.  In 
!  various  other  ways,  also,  he  made  himself 
t  odious  with  the  people.  A  few  days  previ- 
I  ous  to  his  death  he  convened  his  council  at 
•  his  bedside  and  suspended  Van  Dam,  the 
senior  member,  upon  whom  the  government 
I  should  have  devolved  at  his  death.    He  died 
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March  loth,  1736.  George  Clarke,  the  next  j 
counselor  in  point  of  seniority,  being  de- 
clared president  and  assuming  the  authority 

of  governor,  contest  arose  between  him  and  ; 

Van  Dam,  the  latter  being  supported  by  the  ; 

body  of  the  people,  which  continued  until  I 

October  30th,  when  Clarke  received  a  com-  | 

mission  as  lieutenant-governor.  He  adopted  ! 

measures  of  conciliation  towards  those  in  I 

hostility  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  tried  : 

to  retain  the  favor  of  the  aristocratic  party.  : 

He  dissolved  the  assembly,  which  had  ex-  i 

isted  many  years,  and  a  new  one  was  elected,  ' 


which,  much  to  his  annoyance,  proved  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  popular  party.  He 
succeeded  in  conciliating  both  parties,  but 
partially  and  finally  lost  the  confidence  of 
both,  so  that  his  retirement  to  make  room 
for  Admiral  George  Clinton,  September 
23d.  1743,  was  regretted  by  few.  Favorable 
accounts  of  Clinton's  liberality  and  talent 
had  preceded  him  and  he  w  as  received  with 
demonstrations  of  warm  appr«>\  al.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  new  assembh'  was  ordered,  and  the 
spirit  of  harmony  prevailing  was  such  that 
the  governor  concurred  in  all  its  measures. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  1744  TO  1770. 

The  War  of  1744  Between  England  and  France  —  Operations  Against  Louisberg — Its  Capitulation  — Defense 
of  the  Colonies  —  Expedition  Against  Canada  —  A  Brief  Peace — Contention  Between  Governor  and  Assembly  — 
Further  Encroachments  of  the  French  —  Convention  of  Colonial  Delegates  —  A  Treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  — 
Expedition>  of  the  English  Against  the  French  —  Johnson's  Success  —  The  French  Commander  Mortally  Wounded 
—  Change  of  Governor  —  Declaration  of  War  —  A  N'igorous  Campaign  Resolved  Upon — Imbecility  of  Lord 
Loudon  and  General  Abercrombie  —  Fall  of  Oswego — William  Pitt's  Administration — A  Turn  in  the  Tide  — 
English  Success  —  Surrender  of  Louisberg — Failure  at  Ticonderoga — Fort  Dusquesne  Taken  —  Another  Vigorous 
Campaign — Fall  of  Fort  Niagara,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  —  Quebec  Surrendered  to  the  English  —  General 
Amherst  Takes  Montreal  —  Boundary  Disputes — Territorial  Difficulties  of  the  Indians  —  The  •*  Property  Line." 


IN  1744  vvar  was  again  declared  between 
England  and  France,  which  did  not  cease 
until  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  April 
30th,  1748,  which  virtually  renewed  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  With  the  opening  of 
the  contest,  measures  were  taken  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  The  colonies  of  New 
York  and  New  England  joined  in  an  ex- 
pedition, in  connection  with  a  fleet,  for  an  j 
attack  on  the  French  fort  at  Louisberg.  on 
Cape  Breton  Island,  which  capitulated  in 
June,  1745.  Meantime  the  country  to  the 
northward  of  Albany  was  much  molested 
by  incursions  from  the  Indians  and  PVench. 
The  fort  at  Crown  Point  was  garrisoned 
with  a  force  large  enough  to  enable  it  to 
send  out  detachments  against  the  PZnglish,  i 


and  the  village  of  Saratoga  was  burned  and 
the  inhabitants  made  prisoners  or  killed. 
Therefore,  in  1746  determined  measures 
were  adopted  for  putting  the  colonies  in 
a  better  state  of  defense.  An  expedition 
against  Canada  was  resolved  upon  b}'  the 
English  home  government  and  the  colonists 
entered  into  the  plans  with  zeal.  •  New 
j  York  raised  sixteen  hundred  men  for  the 
force  directed  against  Crown  Point  and 
Montreal;  but  England  failed  to  render  the 
promised  assistance  and  the  expedition 
proved  unsuccessful.  At  this  time  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  numbered  over  a  million  inhab- 
itants, while  the  French  had  only  about 
sixty  thousand, 
i      Peace  followed,  hostilities  ceased  and  the 
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colonists  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  tranquil- 
lity. The  harmony  between  the  assembly 
and  the  governor,  alluded  to  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  did  not  long  con- 
tinue. Disagreements  occurred  in  1745, 
frequent  bickerings  followed,  and  in  1748 
Clinton  sent  a  message  to  the  assembly  de- 
manding an  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  government  for  five  years.  This  the 
assembly  refused,  looking  upon  it  as  a  direct 
attempt  to  render  the  crown  independent 
of  the  people  for  a  long  period.  After  a 
few  weeks  of  contention  the  governor  pro- 
rogued the  assembly  and  by  a  number  of 
successive  prorogations  prevented  it  from 
sitting  for  nearh'  two  years,  and  until  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  were  in  an  alarming 
condition  for  want  of  funds.  The  governor's 
persistent  demands  for  funds  were  met  by 
as  persistent  refusals  until  finally,  embar- 
rassed and  opposed,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation after  an  administration  of  ten  years, 
to  be  succeeded  on  the  loth  of  October. 
'753»  t)y  Sir  Danvers  Osborne.  The  new 
governor  immediately  informed  the  assem- 
bly that  his  instructions  were  to  maintain 
the  royal  prerogative  and  demand  a  per- 
manent support  of  the  government.  To 
this  the  assembly  absolutely  refused  to  sub- 
mit, which,  with  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
the  prospect  before  him  of  even  more  bitter 
opposition  than  had  been  given  to  his  official 
predecessor,  so  depressed  him  as  to  afiect 
his  mind  and  he  hung  himself  in  his  room. 
James  De  Lancey,  by  virtue  of  his  com- 
mission as  lieutenant-governor,  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  and  by  his  shrewd 
^tatesmanship  and  wise  conciliatory  meas- 
ures, convinced  the  crown  that  he  was 
zealous  in  its  interest,  at  the  same  time  fa- 
voring the  representatives  in  many  meas- 
ures advantageous  to  the  colonies. 

^Vhen  the  assembly  met  in  the  spring  of 
»754  Governor  De  Lancey  called  their  at- 
tention to  the  encroachments  of  the  French 


and  to  a  request  by  Virginia  for  aid.  The 
;  colony  voted  a  thousand  pounds  and  to 
i  bear  its  share  in  erecting  forts.  The  recent 
war,  while  without  positive  results  to  the 
contestants,  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
i  supremacy  of  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  in  the 
I  ardor  of  their  attachment  to  the  English.  ^ 
i  The  Iroquois  were  not  induced  to  enter  the 
1  strife  until  1746,  when  the  French  became 
I  the  aggressors,  and  they  were  chagrined  at 
j  its  sudden  termination,  while  their  losses 
I  were  unavenged.  It  opened  the  old  ques- 
I  tion  of  Iroquois  supremacy  over  the  other 
I  nations  in  an  aggravated  form. 

By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
i  boundary  between  the  French  and  English 
I  colonies  was  left  about  as  indefinite  as  it 
I  was  before,  and  the  lands  to  which  both 
I  claimed  title  were  still  in  dispute.  The 
i  French,  according  to  their  early  policy,  had 
I  established  their  trading  posts,  missionary 
stations  and  fortifications  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  were  vigorously  pursu- 
ing their  desjgn  to  further  extend  their  ter- 
ritory.   The  completion  of  their  fort  on 
French  creek  provoked  the  resentment  of 
Virginia,  and  a  force  was  sent  out  by  that 
colony  under  Major  George  Washington. 
I  with  instructions  "'to  make  prisoners,  kill  or 
destroy  all  who  interrupted  the  English  set- 
tlements."  The  success  was  only  temporar>', 
I  as   Washington    was    .soon  compelled  to 
capitulate  within  the  feeble  breastworks  of 
I  Fort  Necessity. 

i  The  French  were,  moreover,  through 
victories  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  left  in 
possession  of  all   the   region   west  of  the 

j  Alieghanies.  Their  successes  served  to  give 
them  the  Western  Indians  generally  as  allies, 
and  caused  the  Iroquois,  now  about  equally 
divided  between  Canada  and  Xew  York,  to 
falter  in  their  fealty*  to  the  English  crown. 
The  necessity  of  prompt  and  concerted  ac- 
tion was  now  apparent  to  the  English,  but 
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narrow  section  feelings  often  prev^ented  har- 
mony of  action  for  general  defense.  Aware 
of  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  the  English 
ministry  advised  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  colonies  to  secure  the  contin- 
ued friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. A  convention  was  therefore  held 
(June,  1754),  in  which  were  delegates  from 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  also 
present  and  a  treaty  with  them  was  renewed, 
to  their  apparent  satisfaction. 

Although  England  and  France  were  nom- 
inally at  peace,  the  encroachments  of  the 
latter  continued  and  the  frontiers  were  con- 
stantly suffering  from  the  incursions  of 
hordes  of  hostile  savages.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  affairs  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, early  in  the  year  1755  (he  being  then 
captain- general  of  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain),  sent  over  General  Edward  Brad- 
dock  with  about  two  thousand  men.  The 
general  met  the  colonial  governors  at  Alex- 
andria and  four  separate  expeditions  were 
there  planned  —  the  first  to  be  directed 
against  Nova  Scotia;  the  second,  under 
Braddock  himself,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  ;  the  third,  against  Fort  Niag- 
ara; and  the  fourth,  against  Crown  Point. 
The  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Colonel  Johnson,  who  was  to  have  the 
militia  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations; 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
latter  however,  joined  him. 

The  first  expedition  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete reduction  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  the  second 
and  most  important,  under  Braddock  him- 
self, and  from  which  much  had  been  ex- 
pected, was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  That 
general  knew  nothing  *of  Indian  warfare, 
and  what  was  worse,  would  not  heed  advice. 
As  a  consequence,  his  army  was  led  into 
an  ambuscade,  when  within  a  few  miles  of 


I  Fort  Duquesne,  and  was  only  saved  from 
I  total  annihilation  by  the  bravery  of  Wash- 
;  ington,  who  assumed  command  upon  the 
'  fall  of  Braddock  early  in  the  engagement. 
!  The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  also 
I  unsuccessful,  owing  largely  to  desertions 
i  from  the  force  and  detention  for  the  comple- 
i  tion  of  boats  and  succeeding  heavy  storms. 
;  The  expedition  under  Johnson  resulted 
I  less  disastrously.  He  commanded  a  force 
!  consisting  of  about  3,500  men.  Most  of 
j  these  were  sent  forward,  under  General  Ly- 
I  man,  of  Connecticut,  to  the  head  of  boat 
j  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  called  the  "Car- 
!  rying  Place,"  where  a  fortification  was  built 
i  and  named  Fort  Edward.  Here  the}'  were 
I  joined  by  Johnson  in  August.  The  main 
j  body  then  advanced  to  Lake  George  and 
I  began  the  establishment  of  the  camp,  thus 
I  delaying  the  attempt  upon  Crown  Point, 
j  Meanwhile,  Dieskau,  the  French  com- 
j  mander,  was  approaching  by  way  of  Lake 
[  Champlain,  with  the  well-laid  plan  of  sur- 
!  prising  Fort  Edward,  cutting  off  Johnson's 
j  retreat  and  capturing  his  entire  army.  Be- 
I  ing  misled  by  guides  he  found  himself  on 
the  way  directly  to  Johnson's  camp.  Learn- 
I  ing  this  fact,  Johnson  sent  out  a  force  of  a 
I  thousand  troops  and  two  hundred  Indians, 
!  the  latter  under  Sachem  Hendrik,  to  inter- 
!  cept  them.  They  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
1  in  which  both  the  English  colonel,  Will- 
I  iams,  and  Hendrik  were  slain,  and  the  force 
I  hurriedly  retreated  to  camp.  Here  the  pur- 
I  suing  Canadians  and  Indians  saw  that  they 
must  confront  artillery,  when  they  skulked 
I  in  the  ^\•oods,  evading  an  assault,  which  was 
lett  to  the  regulars.  This  action  gave  the 
English  opportunity  to  recover  from  their 
confusion  and  undoubtedly  saved  them  from 
disastrous  defeat.  A  severe  struggle  now 
ensued  in  which  the  French  finally  began 
>  to  give  way,  seeing  which  the  English  left 
their  works  in  pursuit  and  the  enemy  was 
routed.     Dieskau  was  mortally  wounded 
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and  taken  prisoner.  Johnson  was  wounded 
early  in  the  fight  and  the  command  was 
left  to  General  Lyman.  This  officer  urged 
a  hot  pursuit  of  the  retreating  force,  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  down  Lake  Champlain, 
and  then  an  attack  upon  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  But  this  vigorous  policy  was, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  opposed  by 
Johnson,  who  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
autumn  in  the  erection  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  which  was  garrisoned  :  the  remain- 
der of  the  force  disbanded  and  Johnson 
returned  to  Albany  for  the  winter. 

Meanwhile,  in  September,  1753,  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  arrived  in  New  York  as 
governor.  He  was  entirel\-  unacquainted 
with  civil  affairs ;  hence  he  surrendered 
the  nominal  management  to  De  Lancey, 
and  in  1757  resigned  the  go\'crnorship,  to 
which  De  Lancey  succeeded. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  provincial  gover- 
nors, held  at  Albany  in  December,  1755, 
the  plan  of  the  campaign  for  the  following 
year  which  was  there  discussed  comprised 
movements  against  F"ort  Niagara  w  ith  si.\ 
thousand  men,  Fort  Duquesne  with  three 
thousand.  Crown  Point  with  ten  thousand, 
while  two  thousand  were  to  advance  on  the 
French  settlements  on  the  Chaudiere.  and 
thence  to  Quebec. 

In  March,  1756,  De  Levy,  with  three 
thousand  French  troops  from  Montreal, 
penetrated  the  forests  as  far  as  the  Oneida 
portage,  destroyed  the  fort  at  that  point 
and  returned  to  Canada  with  the  garrison 
as  prisoners.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  and 
other  hostilities,  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  two  years,  the  English  ministry  con- 
tinued its  imbecile  policy  of  idleness  until 
the  17th  of  May,  when  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  was  issued.  Lord  Loudon  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  and  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  and  General  Abercrombie 
was  appointed  second  in  command ;  but 
their  campaign,  through  uncalled  for  differ- 


I  ences  with  the  colonial  officers  and  lack  of 
!  vigorous  prosecution,  was  one  of  general 
failure  to  the   English  cause.     De  Villiers 
had  encamped  with  eight  hundred  French- 
i  men  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  creek,  whence 
I  he  could  send  out  detachments  to  infest  the 
I  water  passes  to  the  fort  at  Oswego  and  in- 
tercept   supplies    or    reinforcements  sent 
thither.    Colonel  Bradstreet,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  provisioning  the  fort  and  gained 
I  a  victory  o\'er  a  party  of  De  Villier's  men 
I  with  whom  he  fell   in  ambush.  Hearing 
I  of  a  large  force  on  its  way  to  attack  the 
j  fort,  he  then  hastened  to  Albany  and  in- 
!  formed    Abercrombie    of  the    fact.  He 
would   not   mo\'e    until   Loudon  arrived, 
which    was   not   until   near  August.  At 
that  time,  instead  of  considering  the  condi- 
tion of  Oswego,  preparations  were  begun 
for  attacking  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
Marquis  De  Montcalm,  the  French  suc- 
cessor of  Dieskau,  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
cut  off  communication   with   Albany  and 
Osweijo,  attacked  Fort  Ontario  on  the  12th 
of  August.     The  fire  was  returned  until  the 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  the  gar- 
rison spiked  the  guns  and  retreated  across 
the  river  to  Fort  Oswego.    The  French 
general  made  preparations  for  storming  this 
fortification,    when    it    was  surrendered, 
giving  to  the  enemy  sixteen  hundred  men, 
one  hundred  cannon  and  all  of  the  prop- 
erty and  supplies  of  the  two  forts.  The 
forts  were  destroyed,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Six  Nations,  who  subsequent!}' 
sent  a  delgation  to  Canada  to  make  peace 
with  the  French.     French  emissaries  were 
sent  out  among  the  Indians  and  they  were 
seduced  from  the  English  cause. 

The  fall  of  Oswego  did  not  awaken  the 
energfies  —  whatever  he  had  —  of  Loudon. 
He  quartered  his  arm>'  on  the  colonists  in 
New  York  against  their  protestations,  and 
in  June  of  the  following  year  (1757)  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  capture  Louisburg. 
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While  he  was  thus  trifling,  the  watchful 
Montcalm,  with  a  large  force  of  French 
and  Indians,  besieged  Fort  William  Henry, 
then  under  command  of  Colonel  Monroe  ; 
General  Webb,  the  English  commander  in 
that  quarter,  was  at  Fort  Edward  with  four 
thousand  men.  Fort  William  Henry,  after 
a  heroic  defense  and  repeated,  though  vain, 
appeals  to  General  Webb  for  reinforce- 
ments, was  surrendered  on  the  9th  day  of 
August,  which  was  the  sixth  da\'  of  the 
siege. 

These  repeated  disasters  and  failures 
finally  roused  the  English  ministry  and  W^ii- 
ham  Pitt,  a  very  gifted  man,  was  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  affairs.  His  ac- 
cession gave  an  impetus  to  the  national 
energies  and  the  campaign  of  1758  was 
made  memorable  for  victory  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  colonists.  Three  formidable  ex- 
peditions were  planned,  against  Louisburg, 
Ticonderoga  and  Duquesne,  respectively. 
On  the  26th  of  July  Louisburg  surrendered 
to  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men  under 
General  Amherst  and  twent}'  ships  of  the 
line  and  fifteen  frigates  under  command  of 
Admiral  Boscawen.  General  Abercrom- 
bie's  force,  destined  for  operations  against 
Ticonderoga,  consisted  of  nine  thousand 
provincials  and  seven  thousand  regulars 
with  ample  artillery ;  but  chiefly  through 
his  incompetency  and  neglect  of  the  counsel 
of  his  officers,  his  attack  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, made  before  his  artillery  could  come 
to  his  support,  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses,  and  the  army  was  ordered  on  a  re- 
treat to  the  head  of  Lake  George.  Colonel 
Bradstrcet,  anxious  to  wipe  out  this  dis- 
grace, asked  and  obtained  leave  to  lead  an 
expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac,  which, 
with  the  entire  Lake  Ontario  fleet,  surren- 
dered to  him  on  the  26th  of  August. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne 
succeeded,  through  the  energy  and  ability 
of  Washington.    The  fort  was  burned  and 


I  deserted  by  the  French  and  Washington 
I  took  possession  of  the  ruins  on  the  25th  of 
j  August,  changing  its  name  to  Pittsburg. 
I      These  successes  were  followed  by  active 
i  operations  during  1759.     Abercrombie  was 
j  superseded  in  command  of  the  expedition 
I  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by 
General    Amherst.     General    Wolfe  was 
j  directed  to  ascend  the  St.   Lawrence  to 
I  Quebec,  and    General    Prideaux    was  to 
i  capture    Fort    Niagara    and    proceed  to 
j  Montreal.    On  the  7th  of  July  Prideaux 
I  appeared  before  Fort  Niagara,  but  was  soon 
killed  by  the  premature  bursting  of  a  shell. 
Johnson  succeeded  to  the  command  and 
j  after  a  determined  siege  the  fort  surren- 
dered on  the  25th   of  July.  Ticonderoga 
I  fell  before  General  x-\mlierst  on  the  22d 
!  and  four  da}'s  later  Crown  Point  was  aban- 
I  doned  by  the  French.    Quebec,  in  all  the 
I  glory  of  its  great  strength,  fell  before  Wolfe, 
1  surrendering  on  the  i8th  of  September, 
j  costing  the  lives  of  both  the  brave  men, 
i  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  This  succession  of 
I  important  victories  was  followed  by  the 
I  appearance  before  Montreal  on  the  6th  of 
!  September,    1760,    of   General  Amherst. 
Despairing  of  a  successful  defense  of  the 
place,  Vaudreuil,  the  Canadian  governor- 
general,  capitulated  on  the  8th,  virtually 
extinguishing  French  power  in  America. 
Canada,  with  all  her  dependencies,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  hostilities 
between  the  two  nations  ceased.    The  treaty 
of  Paris  was  concluded  between  England 
and  France   on    the    lOth   of  February, 
1763. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1 760, 
Governor  De  Lancy  had  suddenly  died  and 
i  Cadwallader  Colden,  being  president  of  the 
j  council,  took  charge  of  the  government; 
I  he  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant- 
I  governor  in  August,  1761. 

General  Robert  Monkton  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  York  and  assumed  his 
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duties  as  such  in  October,  1761.  In  1763 
tlie  boundary  line  between  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  became  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  The  tract  of  land  in 
dispute  was  what  is  now  comprised  in  the 
State  of  Vermont.  The  patent  to  the  Duke 
of  York  in  1664  included  all  the  land  west 
of  the  Connecticut  river  to  the  Delaware 
bay.  Controversies  over  boundaries  had 
already  arisen  betwen  New  York,  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts,  which  had  been 
adjusted  by  negotiation  and  compromise, 
the  boundary  line  agreed  upon  extending 
north  and  south  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Hudson  river.  Regardless  of  justice,  New 
Hampshire  insisted  on  having  the  same 
western  boundary.  Against  this  claim 
New  York  entered  vigorous  protest ;  but, 
heedless  of  this,  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  continued  to  issue  grants  until 
1763,  when  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
towns  had  been  so  granted.  Alarmed  at 
this  encroachment,  Go\'ernor  Colden,  in 
December,  1763,  issued  a  proclamation 
claiming  jurisdiction  to  the  Connecticut 
river,  under  the  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York 
and  commanded  the  sheriff  of  Albany 
county  to  return  the  names  of  all  persons 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  had  taken  possession  of  lands  west 
of  the  Connecticut  river.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  counter  proclamation  from  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  declaring  that 
the  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York  was  obso- 
lete and  insuring  protection  to  his  grantees. 
The  question  was  decided  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1764,  making  the  Connecticut 
river  the  boundary,  upon  which  decision  the 
government  of  New  York  declared  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  illegal,  and  insisted  that 
the  grantees  should  surrender  or  repur- 
chase their  lands.  To  this  unjust  demand 
the  greater  number  refused  to  yield.  Their 
lands  were  thereupon  granted  to  others  by 
New  York,  the  new  grantees  bringing  eject- 


i  ment  suits  against  the  former  holders  and 
I  obtaining  judgment  in  the  Albany  courts. 
'  All  attempts,  however,  of  the  executive 
;  officers  to  enforce  these  judgments  met 
!  with  a  spirited  resistance  and  led  to  con- 
,  tinual  hostilities  between  the  settlers  and 
I  the  New  York  government. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
'  1763  territorial  disputes  arose,  also,  between 
;  the  various  Indian  tribes,  to  adjust  which 
j  Colonel  Johnson,  in  1765,  proposed  the  es- 
i  tablishment  of  a  line  which  should  be  re- 
;  cognized  by  the  English  and  the  Indians 
:  alike  as  a  boundary.  To  this  the  Indians 
I  assented,  but  its  establishment  was  delayed 
I  until  the  Indians,  irritated  by  the  increasing 
1  European  immigration,  became  threatening. 
'  The  Senecas,  smarting  under  these  aggres- 
I  sions  and  the  humiliating  treaty  the}-  had 
1  been  forced  to  make,  said  by  a  large  belt  to 
!  the  Lenapes  and  the  Shawanoes,  in- 1763: 
;  Brethren,  these  lands  are  yours  as  well  as 
I  ours  ;  God  gave  them  to  us  to  live  upon, 
I  and  before  the  white  people  shall  have  them 
I  for  nothing,  we  will  sprinkle  the  leaves  with 
j  blood,  or  die  every  man  in  the  attempt." 
:  Finally,  fearful  of  longer  delay,  a  confer- 
j  ence  was  called  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  the 
I  treaty  by  which  the  boundary  line  w^s  es- 
I  tablished  was  concluded  November  5th, 
I  1768.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  Sir  Wil- 
j  liam  Johnson  in  July,  1770.  The  boundary 
i  line  was  long  known  as  the  "property  line." 
!  The  treaty  recognized  as  Indian  domain  all 
I  the  lands  \v\n^  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
I  and  Alleghany  rivers  to  Kittaning ;  thence 
I  in  a  direct  Hne  to  the  nearest  fork  of  the 
j  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna ;  thence 
I  following  that  stream  through  the  AUegha- 
I  nies,  by  the  way  of  Burnett's  hills  and  the 
j  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
j  the  Delaware  into  New  York,  to  a  line  par- 
j  allel  with  the  Nonaderha  (Unadilla),  and 
!  thence  north  to  Wood  creek,  east  of  Oneida 
i  lake. 
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TT  fE  are  now  approaching  a  momentous 
W  period  in  the  history  of  New  York 
and  her  sister  colonies.  The  Enghsh  par- 
liament had  ah'eady  upon  numerous  occa- 
sions put  in  force  measures  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  the  crown  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  were  thoroughly  | 
distasteful  to  them  and  served  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  germs  of  opposition  already 
planted  in  their  breasts.  While  the  attach- 
ment of  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country 
was  not  yet  to  any  appreciable  degree  weak- 
ened, yet  parliament  had  abridged  their  lib- 
erties, injuriously  aftected  manufactures  and 
commerce  through  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  in  various  ways  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  And  now, 
while  they  were  heavily  burdened  with  the 
expenses  of  the  recent  war.  the  battles  of 
which  were  fought,  not  only  to  give  the  col- 
onies peaceful  homes,  but  also  to  greatly  ex- 
tend the  territorial  possessions  of  England, 
parliament  began  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures for  taxing  the  colonies  to  raise  a  rev-  i 
enue  without  their  consent.  The  first  of 
these  objectionable  and  unjust  measures  was 
the  issuing  of  writs  of  assistance ;  in  other 
words,  search  warrants  which  would  enable 
custom  house  officers  to  break  into  a  man's 
house  if  he  was  suspected,  even,  of  having 
contraband  goods.  This  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power  created  intense  indignation  and  ' 


alarm  and  the  colonists  resolved  upon  resist- 
ing the  measure.  Meetings  were  held  and 
remonstrances  were  sent  to  parliament,  but 
without  eftect ;  the\'  w  ere  ignored  by  that 
body.  Thus  started  heavenward  the  little 
sprout  that  finally  grew  into  the  great  tree 
I  of  liberty. 

I  In  1764  George  Grenville,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  English  ministry,  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons  a  proposition  for 
raising  a  revenue  from  the  colonists  by  the 
sale  of  stamps  ;  in  other  words,  no  legal  or 
commercial  document  would,  by  the  pro- 
posed act,  be  \-alid  unless  written  or  printed 
on  stamped  paper,  upon  which  a  price  would 
be  set  and  made  collectable  by  agents  of  the 
government.  At  this  proposition  the  peo- 
ple were  thoroughly  aroused.  But  in  spite 
of  this  fact  and  the  assurance  that  the  ob- 
noxious act  would  not  go  into  effect  until  it 
had  received  consideration  by  all  concerned, 
the  act  was  passed.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
York  were  among  the  most  bitter  opposers 
!  of  this  injustice  ;  they  would  not  admit  the 
right  of  parliament  to  tax  them  for  the 
support  of  a  government  in  the  creation  of 
which  they  had  no  hand  and  were  not  rep- 
resented. An  association  calling  itself  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty"  held  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss plans  of  resistance  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  act,  the  text  of  which  was  printed  on 
'  hand  bills  bearing  the  added  inscription, 
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the  folly  of  England  and  ruin  of  Amer- 
ica," and  distributed  about  the  streets.  A 
convention  of  colonial  delegates  was  held  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1765,  which  adopted  a 
declaration  of  rights,  a  petition  to  the  king 
and  a  memorial  to  parliament,  in  which  the 
principles  which  governed  the  colonies 
through  the  Revolution  were  clearly  fore- 
shadowed. 

The  stamp  act  was  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  November.  As  that  day  drew 
nigh  flags  were  placed  at  half  mast,  bells 
were  tolled,  and  in  the  evening  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  appeared  before  the  fort,  where  the 
stamped  paper  had  been  deposited,  and  de- 
manded it.  On  being  refused  they  paraded 
the  streets  with  an  effigy  of  Governor  Col- 
den  drawn  by  them  in  his  own  carriage, 
afterward  hanging  the  effigy  and  burning 
the  vehicle.  The  following  day  the  governor 
announced  that  he  would  not  issue  any  of 
the  obnoxious  paper,  but  would  leave  that 
duty  to  his  successor,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  who 
was  then  crossing  the  ocean.  But  the  peo- 
ple would  not  be  put  off  with  this  assurance, 
and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  insisted  that  the  pa- 
per should  be  delivered  to  them.  Finally, 
the  common  council,  alarmed  at  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  requested  that  the  paper  be 
deposited  in  the  city  hall,  where  they  w^ould 
gaurantee  its  safety;  this  was  done. 

When  the  new  governor  arrived  he  was 
inclined  to  execute  the  stamp  act,  but  by  the 
unanimous  advice  of  his  council,  and  seeing 
the  unmistakable  state  of  public  sentiment, 
he  prudently  reconsidered  his  purpose.  The 
Sons  of  Liberty  afterward  seized  ten  boxes 
of  the  paper,  upon  its  arrival  in  a  vessel,  and 
burned  it.  The  stamp  act  was  repealed  on 
the  1 8th  of  March,  1766,  but  parliament 
promptly  displayed  its  sentiment  by  the 
pas.sage  of  a  bill  asserting  its  right  to  "tax 
the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

The  repeal  of  the  act,  although  saddled 
with  the  above  distasteful  bill,  was  hailed 


1  with  delight  in  New  York  and  the  people 
!  celebrated  the  event  by  the  erection  of  a  lib- 
;  erty  pole  inscribed  to  the  King,  Pitt  and 
j  Liberty.  But  these  sounds  of  rejoicing  had 
I  hardly  ceased  before  further  dissensions 
;  arose,  growing  principally  out  of  objections 
j  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  furnish  supplies 
'  for  the  soldiers,  who,  they  claimed,  were 
.  sent  over  to  aid  in  abridging  their  liberties. 
:  The  soldiers  retaliated,  cut  down  the  lib- 
!  erty  pole  and  committed  other  outrages, 
i  The  assembly  met  in  November,  when  the 
I  governor  laid  before  it  the  instructions  of 
!  the  ministr}'  that  immediate  supplies  be  fur- 
I  nished  to  the  army.  This  was  refused,  upon 
!  which  parliament  declared  the  legislative 
1  powers  of  the  assembly  annulled  and  for- 
j  bade  the  governor  and  council  giving  their 
I  assent  to  any  act  passed  by  that  body  until 
I  unqualified  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
I  the  government  had  been  secured. 

The  troubles  increased.     In  June,  1767, 
i  a  bill  was  passed  by  parliament,  imposing 
I  a  duty  on  tea,  glass,  lead,  paper  and  painters' 
i  colors,   imported  into  the  colonies.  This 
I  was  soon  followed  by  another,  reorganizing 
j  the  colonial  custom  house  system  and  es- 
tablishing a  board  of  revenue  commissioners. 
These  measures  aroused  bitter  opposition 
I  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  and  the  non- 
I  importation  agreement  which  had  led  to  the 
I  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  again  entered 
i  into.     In  1768  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
!  setts  addressed  a  circular  to  the  other  colo- 
I  nies,  asking  co-operation  in  opposition  to 
j  the  unjust  acts  of  parliament.    This  so  in- 
I  censed  the  ministry  that  a  letter  was  sent 
j  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  several  colo- 
nial governors,  forbidding  their  correspon- 
dence with  Massachusetts.    This  letter  was 
in  turn  denounced  and  its  terms  refused,  the 
i  assembly  of  New  York  asserting  its  right 
^  to  correspond  with  any  or  all  of  the  other 
legislatures.    The  assembly  was  then  dis- 
solved by  the  governor.    The  people  sus 
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tained  their  representatives,  and  when  a 
new  assembly  was  convened  in  April,  1769, 
it  was  found  about  identical  in  sentiment 
with  its  predecessor. 

Sir  Henry  Moore  died  on  the  iith  of 
September,  1769,  and  the  government  again 
devolved  upon  Cadwallader  Golden.  The 
effect  of  the  non- importation  agreement 
was  again  so  disastrous  to  the  trade  of  Lon- 
don merchants  that  they  joined  their  peti- 
tions to  those  of  the  colonists  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  custom  house  act,  and  a  circular 
letter  inform.ed  the  people  that  at  the  next 
session  of  parliament  the  duty  would  be  re- 
moved from  all  articles  except  tea.  While 
this  was  a  step  towards  conciliation,  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  colonists;  the\'  were  con- 
tending for  a  principle,  more  than  for  the 
actual  loss  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Animosities  also  continued  between  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  and  the  soldiers.  Now  that 
their  supplies  were  granted,  the  latter  no 
longer  restrained  their  actions  from  motives 
of  policy,  and  on  the  13th  of  January  re- 
newed their  attacks  upon  the  liberty  pole, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  standard  of 
the  "Sons."  The  latter  hastily  gathered 
for  its  defense,  when  the  soldiers  retired. 
Stung  by  the  derision  of  the  people  at 
their  failure,  the  .soldiers  repaired  to  a  tav- 
ern which  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  broke  in  the  windows  and  de- 
stroyed the  furniture.  This  was  followed 
by  their  cutting  down  the  flag  pole  on  the 
evening  of  the  i6th.  On  the  following  day 
several  thousand  citizens  assembled  at  the 
<cene  of  the  outrage,  passed  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  acts  and  recommending  that 
whenever  a  soldier  was  found  in  the  streets 
after  roll  call,  he  should  be  arrested  as  a 
common  disturber  of  the  peace.  The  next 
day  placards  were  found  posted,  ridiculing 
the  resolutions  and  daring  the  people  to 
execute  their  threats.  During  that  day  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  found  several  soldiers  in  the 


'  act  of  putting  up  these  placards,  and  ar- 
rested them.  While  conducting  them  to 
'  the  mayor's  office,  the  citizens  were  at- 
tacked and  a  spirited  contest  ensued,  which 
i  was  followed  by  others  -  the  next  day,  in 
;  which  the  soldiers  were  generally  worsted. 
;  Several  citizens  were  severely  wounded, 
I  some  of  whom  had  not  participated  in  the 
!  affair.  Such  was  the  almost  trivial  contest 
in  which  was  shed  the  first  blood  for  the 
;  cause  of  American  independence.  The  bat- 
'  tie  of  Lexington  is  generally  denominated 
i  the  first  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  in  reality 
■  the  first  struggle  \\as  in  the  streets  of  New 
i  York,  on  the  i8th  day  of  January,  1770, 
'  five  years  before  Le.xington.  The  Sons  of 
i  Liberty  erected  another  liberty  pole,  which 
I  stood  until  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 

•  British  in  1776. 

j  In  October  Lord  Dunmore  arri\'ed  in 
New  York,  as  the  successor  of  Golden. 
Meanwhile  the  duties  had  been  removed 
i  from  all  articles  except  tea,  and  the  non- 
i  importation  agreement  was  restricted  to 
I  that  commodity ;  affairs  went  on  more 
i  smoothly.  In  July,  1 771.  William  Tryon 
j  was  commissioned  as  governor,  Lord  Dun- 
I  more  being  transferred  to  Virginia. 

The  East  India  Gompany,  having  suffered 
i  much  loss  through  the  imposition  of  the 
j  American  duty  on  tea,  petitioned  parlia- 
I  ment,  in  1773,  to  abolish  the  duty,  offering 
I  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  double  that 
:  dut\"  as  an  exportation  tariff.  This  the 
i  government  refu.sed  to  do,  but  instead 
I  agreed  to  favor  the  company  by  a  special 

•  act.  allowing  them  to  ship  their  teas  to  the 
j  colonies  free  of  export  duty,  thus,  as  the 
i  ministry  supposed,  outwitting  the  colonists. 
I  Ships  were  accordingly  laden  with  tea  and 

consignees  appointed  for  its  reception,  in 
i  the  expectation  that  it  would  find  ready  .sale 
I  at  the  low  prices  which  it  was  now  possible 
j  for  the  company  to  make.  But  this  reckon- 
I  ing  was  without  foundation.    The  Sons  of 
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Liberty  assembled  and  resolved  that  the 
obnoxious  article  should  not  be  landed  in 
the  province  under  any  pretense.  The  tea 
commissioners,  in  view  of  the  popular  will, 
resifjned.  The  expected  ve.ssel  did  not  ar- 
rive until  April,  1774.  When  it  was  oft" 
Sandy  Hook,  the  pilot,  acting  under  in- 
structions from  the  vigilance  committee,  re- 
fused to  bring  the  ship  nearer  to  the  city. 
In  the  mean  time  Captain  Chambers,  a  pro- 
fessed patriot,  brought  his  ship  into  the 
harbor.  Upon  threats  to  search  his  vessel, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  tea  on  board 
which  he  had  brought  over  as  a  private 
venture.  His  chests  were  brought  on  deck 
and  given  a  salt  water  bath,  after  which 
the  captain  and  also  the  commander  of  the 
other  vessel,  were  sent  on  return  voyages. 
In  the  mean  time  a  cargo  of  tea  had  arrived 
at  Boston  harbor  and  the  vessels  were 
boarded  by  the  brave  sons  of  that  city  and 
the  chests  emptied  into  the  sea. 

The  New  Hampshire  grants  still  contin- 
ued a  source  of  contention.  The  civil  offi- 
cers were  opposed  by  force  in  their  efforts 
to  enforce  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  and 
the  assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  de- 
claring further  resistance  to  be  felony.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  by  Governor  Tryon 
offering  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  Ethan 
Allen  and  other  prominent  offenders.  This 
was  followed  by  a  burlesque  proclamation 
from  Allen  and  his  friends,  expressing  their 
determination  to  resist,  and  offering  a  re- 
ward for  the  arrest  of  the  governor  of  New- 
York.  In  the  spring  of  1755  the  settlers 
took  possession  of  the  court  house  in  the 
disputed  territory  and  prevented  the  New 
Vork  officials  from  entering  to  hold  courts. 
The  officers  thereupon  collected  a  force, 
and  being  still  refused  entrance,  fired  into 
the  building,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
others.  Some  of  the  ofificers  were  then 
arrested  by  the  incensed  inhabitants  and 
lodged  in  jail,  and  matters  appeared  to  be 


.  approaching  a  crisis  ;  but  these  and  all  sim- 
'  ilar  affairs  were  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  ab- 
I  sorbing  events  of  the  oncoming  Revolu- 
;  tion. 

The  English  ministry,  enraged  and  hu- 
;  miliated  at  the  action  of  the  colonists  in  re- 
■  spect  of  the  tea  cargoes  and  their  other 
measures  of  resistance,  determined  to  sub- 
i  jugate  the  country.  Among  the  steps  taken 
I  for  this  purpose  was  the  celebrated  "Bos- 
'  ton  port  bill,"  closing  the  harbor  and  de- 
i  strovincr  the  trade  of  the  citv,  in  retaliation 
I  tor  their  destruction  of  the  tea.    The  peo- 
I  pie  throughout  the  colonies  were  imbued 
with  the  most  earnest  sympathy  with  the 
Boston  citizens,  believing  that  similar  ruin- 
ous measures  might  be  in  store  for  them- 
selves.    Public  meetings  were  held  for  the 
consideration  of  the  common  grievances  and 
amongthe  measures  for  protection  was  urged 
the  restoration  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
I  ment  and  the  convening  of  a  colonial  congress. 
I  The  congress  met  on  the  5  th  of  September. 
I  1774,  adopted  a  declaration  of  rights,  set- 
I  ting  forth  wherein  those  rights  had  been  vi- 
!  olated  ;  agreed  upon  a  petition  to  the  king 
I  and  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
j  and  Canada ;    then  adjourned  to  meet  in 
j  May  of  the  following  year.    The  assembly 
i  of  New  York  was  the  only  one  that  did  not 
i  sanction  these  congressional  proceedings.  It, 
!  however,  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  par- 
;  liament.  which,  like  all  others,  was  treated 
i  with  disdain.    The  assembly  adjourned  on 
j  the  3d  of  April,  1775,  and  never  met  again, 
j  Its  refusal  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  con- 
tinental  c^ncfres-  cja\'e  much  dissatisfaction, 
i  and  a  provincial  convention  of  county  rep- 
i  resentatives  was  called  bv  the  people  to  per- 
i  form  that  duty. 

At  midnight  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1775. 
i  General  Gage  sent  a  detachment  of  British 
;  regulars  from  Boston  to  destroy  the  military 
'  stores  collected  by  the  /\mericans  at  Con- 
:  cord.  New  Hampshire.    The  expedition  was 
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planned  and  conducted  with  great  secrecy, 
but  the  troops  w  ere  discovered  and  the  peo- 
ple warned  of  their  coming.  On  reaching  | 
Lexington  they  met  the  militia  drawn  up  j 
on  the  green.  The  latter,  regardless  of  or- 
der to  disperse,  stood  their  ground  and  were 
fired  upon  by  the  regulars  and  several  of 
their  number  killed.  The  British  soldiers 
proceeded  to  Concord,  but  the  stores  had  1 


beeri  concealed.  On  the  return  march  ths 
regulars  were  sorely  harassed  by  the  militia 
who  had  hurriedly  gathered  from  neighbor- 
ing towns. 

When  intelligence  of  this  momentous 
event  reached  New  York,  the  excitement 
was  intense,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  signal  for 
a  rush  to  arms  throughout  the  colonies. 
The  Revolution  was  inaugurated. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

c 

NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 
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THE  events  of  the  great  struggle  for  ■ 
American  Independence  can  be  but  | 
briefly  considered  here.  The  Indians  had 
adopted  a  well-understood  policy  of  resist- 
ance to  further  encroachments  upon  their 
domain,  and  the  Iroquois,  who  had  hitherto 
preserved  a  uniform  friendship  towards  the 
colonists,  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  j 
Oneidas,  Tuscaroras  and  a  few  others,  op- 
posed them,  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  be- 
fore his  death  in  1774,  had  shown  a  rap- 
idly growing  disposition  to  favor  his  royal 
master,  the  king.  At  his  death  much  of 
his  influence  over  the  Six  Nations  descended 
to  his  son,  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  his  nephew, 
Colonel  Guy  Johnson.  The  latter  became 
his  successor  in  the  oflice  of  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs. 

While  the  patriots  were  flocking  towards 
Boston  a  plan  was  matured  in  the  Connect- 
icut  assembly   to  seize  the  cannon  and 


j  stores  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
I  A  force  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men 
was  raised  and  placed  under  command  of 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  under  whom  and 
Benedict  Arnold  they  marched  to  a  point 
on  Lake  Champlain  opposite  Ticonderoga. 
There  were  but  few  boats  and  at  dawn  but 
I  eighty-three  men  and  the  offieers  had 
crossed.  But  fearful  of  delay,  Allen 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  diminutive  force 
directly  to  the  sally-port,  drove  in  the  sen- 
tinel, aroused  the  garrison  and  took  them 
prisoners.  He  then  demanded  and  obtained 
a  complete  surrender  "in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Jehov^ah  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress." Two  days  afterward  Crown  Point 
was  captured  without  resistance  and  Lake 
Champlain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 

.On  the  loth  of  May,  the  day  of  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga,  the  continental 
congress  assembled,  and  its  first  work  was 
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towards  raising  and  equipping  an  army  for 
the  defense  of  the  colonies.  New  York  was 
ordered  to  raise  three  thousand  men  as  her 
quota.  On  the  226  of  May  a  provincial 
congress  of  New  York  convened  and 
authoirzed  the  raising  of  troops  and  adopted 
other  measures  of  defense. 

On  the  23d  of  August  Captain  Lamb 
removed  the  cannon  from  the  battery  in 
New  York  city  to  a  place  of  safet)',  under 
the  fire  of  the  British  man-of-war,  Asia. 
Governor  Tryon  returned  from  England  in 
June  and  exerted  himself  in  promotion  of 
the  royal  cause;  but  finding  his  labors  both  i 
unsatisfactory  and  hazardous,  he  aban- 
doned the  city  and  sought  refuge  on  a 
British  sloop-of-war. 

A  force  was  ordered  to  Ticonderoga,  and 
under  General  Schuyler  the  post  was  put 
in  a  better  state  of  defense.    In  September 
Generals   Schuyler  and  Montgomery  ap-  i 
peared  with  their  forces  before  St.  Johns,  | 
which,  after  several  unsuccessful  assaults,  | 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  3d  of  | 
November.    The  capture  of  Montreal  soon  I 
followed,  under  the  command  of  General  j 
Montgomery,  and  an  assault  was  made  be-  \ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month  on  Quebec;  but 
Montgomery  was  killed  and  the  colonial 
forces  were  repulsed  and  soon  afterward 
driven  out  of  Canada. 

Early  in  the  year  1776  hostilities  were  | 
transferred  to  New  York.  In  March  Wash- 
ington, having  compelled  General  Howe  to 
evacuate  Boston,  and  apprehensive  that 
New  York  city  would  be  the  next  point  of 
attack,  made  immediate  preparation  for  put- 
ting the  city  in  an  attitude  of  defense.  On 
the  14th  of  April  he  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  city.  Early  in  July  Gen- 
eral Howe  and  his  brother.  Admiral  Howe, 
landed  on  Staten  Island,  with  a  force  of 
British  regulars  and  Hessian  hirelings,  num- 
^'ring  about  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
city  was  a  stronghold  of  loyalty  to  the  king. 


The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought  on 
the  27th  of  August,  resulting  in  disaster  to 
i  the  Americans,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
[  28th,  Washington,  with  the  remainder  of 
I  his  troops,  silenth*  crossed  the   East  river 
I  to   New    York.    Preparations    were  then 
I  made  by  the  British  to  attack  the  city, 
j  Washington  saw  that  with  his  undisciplined 
and  disheartened  army  he  could  not  suc- 
cessfully oppose  the  enemy,  and  he  de- 
cided to  evacuate  the  city,  which  was  done 
on  the   17th  of  September.  Washington 
retreated  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  British  entered  the  city,  which  they 
occupied  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  in- 
trenching at  Harlem,  White  Plains  and  North 
Castle,  from  which  points  he  was  success- 
ively forced  to  retreat,  Washington  crossed 
the    Hudson    and     marched  southward 
through  New  Jersey,  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Delaware  river,  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy.    On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  De- 
cember he  recrosscd  the  Delaware,  gained 
an  important  victory  at  Trenton,  which  was 
shortly  followed  by  another  at  Princeton, 
and  then  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Mor- 
ristown. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Gates,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
northern  forces,  apprehensive  that  General 
Carlton  would  follow  up  his  success  in 
Canada  by  an  attempt  to  capture  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  abandoned  the 
former  post  and  concentrated  his  forces  at 
the  latter.  A  small  squadron  was  placed 
on  Lake  Champlain  under  command  of 
Arnold  early  in  August.  Carlton  had 
constructed  a  fleet  at  St.  Johns,  and  on  the 
I  ith  of  October  an  engagement  took  place 
between  them,  finally  resulting  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  vessels.  General 
Carlton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  and 
threatened  Ticonderoga,  but  this  design  was 
abandoned  and  he  prudentK-  withdrew  to 
Canada. 
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The  provincial  congress,  which  had  as- 
sembled at  White  Plains  on  the  9th  of  July 
and  approved  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  constitution  and  report.  The  occupation 
of  New  York  city  and  vicinity  by  the  Brit- 
ish served  to  disturb  the  labor  of  the  con- 
vention, and  finally,  in  February,  they  re- 
paired to  Kingston,  where  a  constitution 
was  prepared  by  John  Jay  and  adopted  on 
the  2 1st  of  April,  1777.  George  Clinton 
was  elected  governor  under  the  new  con- 
stitution and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
31st  of  July  following. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Brit- 
ish campaign  of  1777  was  their  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  cherished  design  of  separating 
the  eastern  from  the  southern  colonies  by 
gaining  control  of  the  Hudson  river  and 
Lake  Champlain.  This  they  hoped  to  ac- 
complish by,  first,  the  advance  of  an  army 
from  Canada,  under  Lieutenant-General  Bur- 
goyne,  w^ho  had  superseded  General  Carlton, 
He  was  to  force  his  way  down  the  Hudson 
as  far  as  Albany,  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  to  proceed  up  the  river  and  join  him, 
thus  opening  communication  between  New- 
York  and  Canada.  To  distract  the  Amer- 
icans and  subdue  the  western  borders, 
Colonel  St.  Leger  was  to  ascend  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  a  detachment  of  regulars, 
accompanied  by  Sir  John  Johnson  with  a 
regiment  of  loyalists  and  a  large  body  of 
Indians.  Reaching  Oswego,  the  expedition 
was  to  penetrate  the  country  to  Fort 
Schuyler  (the  site  of  Utica)  and  after  its 
capture  sweep  the  Mohawk  valley  and  join 
Burgoyne  at  Albany. 

Burgoyne  arrived  in  Canada  early  in 
March,  but  it  was  past  the  middle  of  June 
before  his  army  was  assembled  at  Cumber- 
land Point  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  main 
army  of  seven  thousand  men  occupied  the 
post  at  Crown  Point  on  the  30th  of  June. 
General  Burgoyne  issued  a  terrifying  proc- 


I  lamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
i  and  prepared  to  invest  Ticonderoga,  then 
j  under  command  of  General  St.  Clair.  A 
I  battery  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  Sugar- 
j  loaf  hill,  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  south  side 
j  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  com- 
j  pletely    commanding  the  works  at  both 
Ticonderoga  and  Fort  Independence.  A 
council  of  war  was  called  by  General  St. 
Clair,  which  resolved  upon  the  evacuation 
of  Ticonderoga  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  army.     In  crossing  the  floating  bridge 
to  Mount  Independence  the  light  from  a 
burning  building  at  Fort  Independence  dis- 
covered the  movement  to  the  British,  who 
made  immediate  preparations  for  pursuit. 
I  The  Americans  made  a  disorderly  retreat 

,  to  Hubbardton.    On  the  following-  mornincr 

j  ^ 

j  a  battle  was  fought,  ending  in  the  precipi- 
tate retreat  of  St.  Clair.  Colonel  Long, 
who  had  been  sent  with  a  detachment  of 
j  six  hundred  men  in  charge  of  the  stores  and 
■  disabled  men  on  batteaux,  reached  Skenes- 
i  borough  (now  Whitehall)  in  safety ;  but 
i  Burgoyne's  fleet  pursued  them.  Landing 
I  _at  Skenesborough  Colonel  Long's  men 
I  burned  a  portion  of  the  boats  and  escaped 
I  to  Fort  Anne.  Tw^o  days  after  the  battle 
j  at  Hubbardton  St.  Clair  retreated  to  Fort 
j  Edward. 

j  Burgoyne  remained  three  weeks  at 
!  Skenesborough,  when  he  marched  to  Fort 
I  Anne,  and  sent  from  there  a  detachment  to 
!  capture  a  quantity  of  stores  collected  at 
j  Bennington.  General  Schuyler's  force  be- 
i  ing  insufficient  to  hold  Fort  Edward,  he 
!  retreated  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson. 
I  On  their  way  toward  Bennington  the  British 
I  force  reached  Cambridge  on  the  13th  of 
I  August.  In  the  mean  time  General  Stark 
I  had  repaired  to  Bennington  and  \vas  in- 
j  creasing  hh  force  by  the  gathering  of  the 
I  militia.  The  heroic  battle  of  Bennington 
I  followed  on  the  i6th  of  August,  resulting 
I  in  overwhelming  defeat    to    the  enemy. 
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Down  to  this  time  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain  had  flourished  and  it  had  appeared 
as  if  the  brave  colonists  had  undertaken  a 
task  beyond  their  powers.  But  with  the 
victory  at  Bennington  the  tide  turned.  St. 
Leger's  expedition  invested  Fort  Schuyler 
(now  Utica)  and  the  movement  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  militia  for  its  relief  was 
checked  by  the  battle  of  Oriskany ;  but 
while  the  besiegers  of  the  fort  w^ere  engaged 
in  the  conflict,  their  camp  was  sacked  by 
the  garrison;  and,  learning  that  a  large 
force  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  fort, 
St.  Leger  abandoned  his  undertaking  and 
returned  to  Canada. 

General  Schuyler  marched  his  army 
down  the  Hudson  to  Stillwater,  and  finally 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  keeping  his 
headquarters  at  Stillwater,  and  putting  forth 
constant  eflbrts  to  increase  his  force  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  conflict  with  Burgoyne.  On 
the  19th  of  August,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  unjustly  superseded  by 
General  Gates.  On  the  8th  of  September 
the  army  was  advanced  to  Bemis  Heights, 
above  Stillwater,  which  had  been  fortified 
under  direction  of  Kosciusko.  The  defeat 
of  the  British  at  Bennington,  followed  by 
St.  Leger's  disaster,  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  Burgoyne  and  his  army  ;  the  Indians 
and  Loyalists  began  to  desert,  while  the 
.Americans  were  proportionately  encour- 
aged. On  the  1 8th  of  September  Bur- 
:.;oyne's  forces  were  encamped  at  Wilbur's 
Basin,  two  miles  from  the  American  posi- 
tion. A  desperate  engagement  was  fought 
<»n  the  following  day,  both  sides  claiming  a 
victory,  but  the  Americans  held  their  posi- 
tion, which  was  all  that  they  expected  to  do. 
Much  of  the  credit  of  this  battle  was  earned 
by  Arnold's  division,  which  excited  the  jeal- 
'^♦usy  of  General  Gates,  who  did-  not  men- 
tion Arnold  in  his  report  and  afterward  took 
'rom  him  the  command  of  his  division.  No 
further  fighting  occurred  for  three  w^eeks. 


Burgoyne  saw  with  anxiety    that  the 
American  forces  were  now  rapidly  increas- 
ing, while  his  own  were  daily  diminishing 
by  desertions  of  Indians  and  Loyalists.  His 
provisions  were  failing  and  the  watchfulness 
of  the  Americans  prevented  supplies  from 
reaching  him,  and  deprived  him  of  commu- 
nication with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  might 
have  rendered  him  assistance.     He  was 
finally  compelled  to  put  his  troops  on  short 
allowance,  and,  hearing  nothing  from  Clin- 
ton, who  was  to  have  made  a  diversion  in 
his  favor,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
I  alternative  of  retreating  or  fighting.  He 
had  once  boastfully  announced  that  "Britons 
never  retreat;"  this  boast  he  was  in  this 
instance  forced  to  sustain,  as  there  was  more 
danger  to  his  army  in  a  retreat  than  an  en- 
gagement.    He  resolved  upon  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  force,  and,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
advanced   with  fifteen  hundred  men,  ac- 
companied by  Generals  Riedesel,  Phillips 
and  Fraser,  toward  the  left  wing  of  the 
American  army.    The  movement  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Americans  and  they  were 
repulsed  and  driven  back  to  their  lines.  A 
general  battle  followed  in  which  a  glorious 
victory  was  won  for  the  American  cause, 
and  before  dawn  the  next  morning  Bur- 
goyne abandoned  his  encampment,  which 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans. 
!      Burgoyne  s   retreat  was  a   failure  and 
;  ended  in  complete  disaster.     On  the  even- 
I  ing  of  the  9th  he  halted  for  the  night  at  Fish 
I  Creek ;  the  main  body  of  his  army  passed 
i  over  while  he,  with  a  brigade  for  guard,  en- 
I  joyed  himself  in  a  house  belonging  to  Gen- 
I  eral  Schuyler.    This  cost  him  his  army. 
General  Fellows,  with  a  detachment,  had 
occupied  a  position  opposite  Saratoga  ford 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  previous  to 
the  action  on  the  7th.    Another  detachment 
I  of  two  thousand  men  w^as  now  sent  to  oc- 
!  cupy  the  heights  beyond  Saratoga,  to  pre- 
I  vent  the  British  general's  retreat  upon  Fort 
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Edward,  while  still  another  was  stationed  at 
the  ford  above.  Finding  the  ford  across 
the  Hudson  strongly  guarded  by  General 
Fellows,  Burgoyne  concluded  to  continue 
his  retreat  up  the  river  to  Fort  Edward.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  loth  General  Gates 
came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  occupied  high  ground  on 
the  south  side  of  Fish  creek,  and  opposite 
the  enemy's  encampment.  Burgoyne  was 
now  completely  environed.  His  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted  and  it  was  hazardous 
to  attempt  to  get  water  from  the  creek ; 
while  there  was  no  place  of  safety  for  his 
sick  and  wounded  from  the  cannon  of  the 
Americans.  On  the  I2th  he  held  a  consul- 
tation with  his  generals  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  retreat  that  night ;  but  returning 
scouts  brought  in  such  discouraging  news 
of  the  situation  that  the  movement  was 
postponed  until  morning.  During  the  night 
the  watchful  Americans  crossed  the  river 
on  rafts  and  placed  a  battery  on  Burgoyne's 
left  flank.  His  retreat  was  now  hopeless. 
The  next  morning  a  general  council  was 
held,  when  it  was  determined  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  General  Gates  for  an  honorable 
surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army.  The  ne- 
gotiations were  completed  on  the  i6th. 
This  surrender  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  American  cause;  the  news  filled 
the  patriots  everywhere  with  joy,  and  ap- 
palled the  Tories. 

While  Burgoyne's  difficulties  were  gath- 
ering about  him,  he  urged  Sir  Henry  Clin- 


ton to  hasten  his  expedition  up  the  Hudson 
river  to  join  him,  but  Clinton  was  obliged 
to  wait  reinforcements,  and  it  was  the  4th 
of  October  before  he  was  ready  to  move. 
His  first  object  was  the  capture  of  forts 
Montgomery  and  Clinton  in  the  Highlands  ; 
these  were  commanded  by  Governor  Clin- 
ton and  his  brother  James.    After  deter- 
mined resistance  the  besieged  garrison  in  part 
fought  their  way  out,  the  governor  making 
I  his  escape,  and  likevv^ise  his  brother,  though 
1  wounded.      Fort  Constitution  was  aban- 
j  doned  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  which 
I  gave  them  the  command  of  the  river.  Kings- 
ton was  then  burned  ;  but  learning  of  Bur- 
goyne's disaster,  the  expedition  returned  to 
New  York. 

I      It  was  clear  that  France  felt  little  sym- 
I  pathy  fgr  Great  Britain  in  this  struggle.  By 
the  war  which  ended  in  1 763  she  had  been 
forced  to  relinquish  her  extensive  posses- 
sions in  North  America  and  she  only  awaited 
an  opportunity  to  aid  in  precipitating  a  sim- 
'  ilar  loss  upon  Great  Britain.    The  commis- 
;  sioners  from  the  revolting  colonies  to  Ver- 
sailles, if  not  openly  countenanced  in  their 
:  measures,  were  by  no  means  discouraged  ; 
i  and  when  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat 
;  and  capture  reached  France,  she  threw  off 
i  all  disgui.se,  entered  into  a  treaty  with,  and 
!  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  acknowledged 
I  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  This 
i  event  further  reassured  the  patriots  and 
\  made  them  feel  almost  certain  of  ultimate 
success.  . 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  INDIANS  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Progress  of  the  Revolution  —  Attitude  of  the  Six  Nations  —  Joseph  Brant  —  Gathering  of  the  Indians  within 
the  Limits  of  the  Present  Broome  County  —  Visit  of  John  Harper  to  the  Indians  —  Movements  of  Brant  and  His 
Warriors  —  Anxiety  of  the  Settlers  —  Interview  Between  Brant  and  General  Herkimer —  Brant  Joins  the  Forces  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  —  Brant  in  the  Battle  of  Oriskany — Raising  of  the  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  —  Invasion  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  by  Indian^  —  Destruction  of  Springfield — Battle  of  Wyoming — Plan  for  the  Destruction  of  Cherry 
Valley  —  Brant  and  Butler  —  The  \'illage  Destroyed — Suffering  of  the  Inhabitants — The  Onondagas  Punished  — 
Further  Hostilities  by  the  Indians  —  A  Battle  on  the  Delaware  —  Cruelties  of  the  Indians — Brant  Justifies  His 
Acts  — Approaching  Retribution. 


WHILE  these  events  which  we  have  de- 
scribed were  occurring  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  portions  of  the  State,  other 
stirring  scenes  were  being  enacted  on  the 
New  York  frontier,  which  more  nearly  re- 
late to  the  history  of  Broome  county.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  during  the  con- 
flict for  independence,  the  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations  were  importuned  in  various  ways  to 
act  as  aUies  to  the  forces  of  both  combat- 
ants. On  the  25  th  of  May,  1776,  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  resolved  "that  it  was  highly 
expedient  to  engage  the  Indians  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  colonies";  and  they  em- 
powered the  commander-in-chief  to  employ 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere  a  number  not  ex- 
ceeding two  thousand,  and  offering  certain 
rewards  for  the  capture  of  British  prisoners. 
To  this  policy  General  Schu\-ier  was  op- 
posed. He  did  not  believe  that  any  consid- 
erable number  of  Indian  warriors  could  be 
obtained  and  disliked  the  employment  of 
such  material.  William  L.  Stone,  in  his  Life 
Brant,  says:  "In  short,  General  Schuy- 
ler's opinion  was  correct  from  the  beginning  : 
that  the  colonies  could  expect  no  essential 
aid  from  the  Indians ;  and  whatever  aid 
they  might  receive  would  be  sure  to  cost 
more  than  it  would  come  to.  So  the  event 
proved.  But  although  the  British  profited 
most  by  the  employment  of  the  Indians, 
they  are  not  alone  to  blame  for  using  them. 


So  far,  certainly,  as  principle  and  intention 
are  concerned,  the  Americans  are  equitabl}- 
entitled  to  a  due  share  of  the  censure." 

We  have  already  stated  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Six  Nations  favored  and  fought 
for  the  British  cause.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendane- 
gea)  was  a  prominent  Mohawk  chieftain  who 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  Johnsons 
and  warmly  favored  the  royal  cause.  He  re- 
ceived a  tolerable  English  education  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
was  afterward  sent  to  England,  where  he 
was  feasted  and  toasted  as  his  predecessors 
had  been  in  that  country,  and  returned  in 
the  winter  of  1776.  At  this  time  great  un- 
easiness was  awakened  on  the  frontier  south 
of  the  Mohawk,  by  the  reported  gathering 
of  the  Indians  at  Oquaga  ^  (now  Windsor, 
Broome  countv).  The  fact  that  the  Indians 
were  increasing  in  number  at  that  point  hav- 
ing been  ascertained,  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  New  York  sent  Colonel  John  Har- 
per, of  Harpersficid,  to  learn  their  inten- 
tions. He  arrived  there,  accompanied  by  a 
single  white  man  and  an  Indian,  on  the  27th 
of  February,  1777.  He  was  well  received 
by  the  Indians,  who,  instead  of  exhibiting 
indications  of  belligerence,  expressed  sor- 

^This  name  has  been  spelled  in  different  ways,  tlie 
more  modern  of  which  is  here  adopted  ;  although  Colonel 
Stone,  in  h.'\^  Life  of  Brant,  spells  it  Ughkwaga,"'  after 
having  given  considerable  research  to  the  subject. 
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row  for  the  troubles  of  the  country  and  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  take  no  part  in  the 
struggle.  Colonel  Harper  was  satisfied  of 
their  sincerity,  although  after  events  proved 
the  contrary.  He  supplied  them  with  the 
means  for  a  feast  and  gave  them  an  ox, 
which  was  roasted  for  the  occasion,  leaving 
them  on  the  most  amicable  terms. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  Brant  left 
Canada  and  marched  with  a  large  force  of 
warriors  across  the  country  and  appeared 
with  the  Indians  at  Oquaga.  Brant  had  not 
yet  committed  any  act  of  hostility  within 
the  province  of  New  York  ;  but  in  June  he 
ascended  the  Susquehanna  from  Oquaga  to 
Unadilla,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Reverend  Mr.  Johnstone  and  the  officers  of 
the  militia  of  the  neighborhood  ;  he  was  ac- 
companied by  seventy  or  eighty  of  his  war- 
riors. In  this  interview,  which  was  osten- 
sibly an  appeal  for  supplies,  Brant  clearly  in- 
dicated his  purpose  of  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  Great  Britain.  He  said  the  Mohawks 
were  always  warriors  ;  that  their  agreement 
with  the  king  was  very  strong,  and  they 
were  not  such  villains  as  to  break  their  cov- 
enant.^ 

On  the  departure  of  Brant  and  his  war- 
riors they  were  supplied  with  food  and  were 
permitted  to  drive  away  many  cattle  and 
sheep.  Such  was  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  Indians  here,  that  most  of  the  settlers 
in  the  vicinity  repaired  to  Cherry  Valley, 
whence  they  had  removed  a  few  \'ears  be- 
fore. The  Indians  continued  to  increase  at 
Oquaga  and  the  anxiety  of  the  inhabitants 
caused  General  Herkimer  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  the  chief  P^^r  this  purpose  Brant 
was  invited  through  a  messenger  to  meet 
him  at  Unadilla.  General  Herkimer  took 
with  him  about  three  hundred  of  the  local 
militia,  while  Brant  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  large  party  of  warriors.  The  interview 
was  an  imposing  one.  The  hostile  parties  en- 
1  Stone's  Life  of  Brant. 


camped  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  and 
midway  between  them  a  shed  was  erected, 
I  capable  of  covering  about  two  hundred  peo- 
;  pie.  The  arms  of  both  parties  were  left  in 
j  the  encampments.  The  interview  resulted 
i  in  nothing  more  than  giving  General  Her- 
I  kimer  a  clear  and  unmistakable  understand- 
i  ing  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  were  de- 
\  termined  to  act  in  concert  with  the  British, 
i  and  that  nothing  need  be  expected  of  them 
;  but  war.  The  general,  was,  however,  assured 
\  that  for  the  present  no  hostilities  would  be 
I  committed  by  the  Indians. 

This  was  the  last  conference  held  with  the 
I  hostile  Mohawks.    A  few  days  later  Brant 
i  withdrew  his  warriors  from  the  Susque- 
I  hanna  and  joined  the  forces  of  Sir  John 
I  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  were 
i  concentrating  at  Oswego.     It  was  at  about 
I  this  time  that  the  officers  of  the  British 
I  Indian  department  summoned  a  general 
I  council  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Oswego,  and 
j  it  is  supposed  that  Brant  was  present.  Here, 
I  by  the  promise  of  reward  and  the  giving  of 
gaudy  presents  to  the  Indians,  their  con- 
tinued alliance  was  secured  to  the  crown 
and  many  who  had  been  averse  to  entering 

!  the  conflict,  were  won  over  to  that  cause. 

j 

j  From  that  day,  according  to  Colonel  Stone, 

I  Thayendenegea  was  the  acknowledged  chief 

I  of  the  Six  Nations,  ''and  he  soon  became 

j  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  motley  forces 

i  employed  by  Great  Britain  in  her  attempts 

j  to  recover  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  to  annoy 

I  the  other  settlements  of  the  frontier."^ 

j   .  .  .  

{      1"  Whether  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  or  of  a 
'   ^coutin;?  party,  in  the  r>itched  battle  or  the  forav.  this 
I  crafty  and  dauntless  chieftain  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
!  most  efficient,  as  he  was  one  of  the  bravest,  of  those  who 
!  were  engaged.    Combining  with  the  native  hardihood 
i  and  sagacity  of  his  race  the  advantages  of  education  and 
j  of  civilized  life  —  in  acquiring  which  he  had  lost  nothing 
j  of  his  activity  or  his  power  of  endurance  —  he  became 
j  the  nio-,t  formidable  border  foe  with  whom  the  provin- 
cials had  to  contend,  and  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
land.     His  movements  were  at  once  so  secret  and  so  rapid 
ihat  he  seemed  to  almost  be  clothed  with  the  power  of 
ubiquity.'"  ■ — Sto.ne's  Life  of  Brant. 
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The  bloody  battle  of  Oriskany  was  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  Leger's  expedition.  Colonel 
Gansevoort  was  in  command  of  Fort  Schuy- 
ler at  the  time  of  its  siege,  and  General 
Herkimer  immediately  summoned  his  mili- 
tia to  march  to  the  succor  of  the  fort.  He 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly  a 
thousand  men.  On  the  5th  of  August  this 
force  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Oriskany.  By  this  time  the  siege  of  the 
fort  was  in  progress,  the  4th  having  been 
occupied  in  cannonading,  while  the  Indians 
annoyed  the  men  who  were  engaged  in 
raising  the  parapets,  firing  upon  them  with 
rifles.  The  5th  was  spent  in  much  the 
same  manner,  with  the  addition  of  throwing 
a  few  shells  into  the  barracks.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Indians,  about  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, encircled  the  fort  and  made  night  hid- 
eous with  their  yelling. 

The  next  day  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Oriskany,  which  was  precipitated  against 
the  counsels  of  General  Herkimer,  who, 
stung  by  taunts  from  some  of  his  officers, 
gave  the  order  to  march.  'Having  by  ten 
o'clock  gone  rapidly  forward  two  or  three 
miles,  the  front  and  flank  guards  were  sud- 
denly shot  down  and  the  forest  rang  with 
the  yells  of  a  savage  foe.  St.  Leger,  it  ap- 
peared, had  heard  of  the  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Herkimer,  and  in  order  to  prevent  an 
attack  in  his  intrenchments,  had  detached 
a  portion  of  his  force,  and  Brant,  with  a 
strong  body  of  Indians,  to  intercept  his  ap- 
proach. Brant,  true  to  his  nature,  had  se- 
lected a  position  admirably  adapted  to  draw 
the  Americans  into  ambuscade.  Uncon- 
scious of  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
enemy,  General  Herkimer,  with  almost  his 
whole  army,  found  himself  encompassed  at 
the  first  fire.  The  veteran  general  fell  early 
in  the  action,  with  a  bail  through  his  leg; 
but  he  heroically  directed  the  battle,  having 
been  placed  in  his  saddle  and  leaned  against 


!  a  tree.  The  fearful  battle  continued  for 
more  than  an  hour  and  the  slaughter  was 

;  fearful.  Never  was  bravery  in  the  face  of 
death  more  signally  displayed,  and  deeds  of 

;  individual  heroism  were  enacted  that  em- 

1  blazon  many  historic  pages.  The  terrible 
struggle  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Tryon 

;  county  militia,  though  it  was  won  at  fear- 

■  ful  cost.  It  was  one  of  the  most  desperate 
battles  of  the  war. 

I      While  this  battle  was  in  progress  a  sally 

■  was  made  from  the  fort,  resulting  in  the 
;  seizure  of  the  camp  of  Sir  John  Johnson, 
,  who.  with  his  Tory  allies,  was  put  to  flight, 
i  and  the  capture  of  a  large  quantity  of 
I  spoils.  After  the  battle  Brant  took  occa- 
;  sion  to  chastise  the  Oneidas  for  their  neu- 
1  trality,  by  the  destruction  of  their  castles 
•  and  crops  and  driving  off  their  cattle. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  was  precipi- 
i  tately  raised  on  the  2 2d,  owing  to  a  panic 
'  which  was  created  by  the  appearance  in 
;  camp  of  Hon  Yost  Schuyler,  a  nephew  of 
'  General  Schuyler,  who  came  in  haste  to  re- 
port that  the  x-\mericans  were  coming  in 
'  numbers  like  the  forest  leaves;  that  he 
.  himself  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  in 
I  confirmation  of  which  he  exhibited  several 
I  bullet  holes  through  his  garments.  The 
'  Indians,  who  had  lost  heavily  in  the  battle 
i  of  Oriskany,  fled  in  great  haste  to  their  boats 
\  on  Oneida  lake,  killing  on  their  way  thither 
I  many  of  their  Tory  allies,  and  becoming  in 
j  their  terror,  wrote  St.  Leger.  "  more  formi- 
I  dable  than  the  enemy  they  had  to  expect." 
!  The  expedition  and  tale  of  Hon  Yost 
i  Schuyler  was  a  skillfully  devised  scheme  on 
I  the  part  of  Arnold,  who  had  sentenced  him 
j  to  death  for  border  depredations.  He  was 
1  promised  his  liberty  if  he  would  go  to  the 
I  camp  of  St.  Leger  and  give  such  an  exag- 
'  gerated  account  of  the  Americans  and  their 
i  plans  as  would  result  in  raising  the  siege, 
j  As  we  have  related,  the  scheme  was  emi- 
I  nently  successful. 
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During  the  winter  of  1777-78  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  Indians  and  Tories, 
who  had  been  dispersed  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
to  invade  the  IMohawk  V'alley.  Brant,  the 
chief  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
planning  of  the  ambuscade  at  Oriskany,  was 
foremost  in  these  preparations.  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler  were  also 
active  in  enlisting  Tories  and  advancing  the 
interests  of  their  royal  master. 

In  March,  1778,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  American  authorities  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  the  Indians.  To  this  end  a 
council  was  called  at  Johnstown  ;  but  none 
of  the  Senecas,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  but  few  of  the  Mohawks 
attended.  General  Lafa\'ette  was  present, 
and  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
exposed  condition  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments he  directed  the  building  and  strength- 
ening of  fortifications  for  their  protection. 

With  the  opening  of  the  season  Brant 
had  returned  to  his  old  haunts  at  Oquaga 
and  Unadilla.  His  first  hostile  act  was  the 
destruction  of  the  little  \'illage  of  Spring- 
field, at  the  head  of  Otsego  Lake.  On  the 
2d  of  July  an  engagement  occurred  on  the 
upper  branch  of  the  Cobleskill  between  an 
Indian  force  of  four  hundred  and  about 
fifty-two  Americans.  The  latter  were 
overpowered,  their  dwellings  burned  and 
their  cattle  killed  or  driven  away.  On  the 
3d  of  July  occurred  the  bloody  massacre 
(or  battle,  if  it  is  entitled  to  that  distinction) 
of  Wyoming,  in  which  the  Butlers  were 
prominent  participants.  Brant  was  prob- 
ably not  present  at  this  battle,  and  as  it 
took  place  outside  of  this  State,  it  need  not 
receive  further  attention  here.  Similar 
hostilities  continued  through  the  summer 
by  the  marauding  parties  of  Indians,  but  as 
winter  approached,  hostilities  apparently 
ceased  and  Brant  withdrew  his  forces  to- 
ward Niagara.  On  his  way  westward  he 
was  met  by  Walter  Butler,  then  a  fugitive 


from  justice.     He  had  been  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  condemed  to  death,  but  had  been 
reprieved    and    imprisoned    at  Albany, 
whence  he  escaped  and  joined  his  father. 
Colonel  John  Butler,  at  Niagara.    He  now 
obtained  command  of  two  hundred  Tories 
for  an  incursion  into  the  Mohawk  valle\'. 
and  meeting  Brant,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
join  the  expedition   for  an  attack  upon 
Cherry  Valley.    Colonel  Alden,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  fort  at  that  place,  re- 
ceived information  of  the  intended  attack, 
but  treated  it  as  a  false  alarm.    On  the 
morning  of  the   iith   of  No\-ember,  the 
little  village  was  attacked,  the  inhabitants 
indiscriminately     slaughtered    and  their 
dwellings  burned.    Thirty-two  inhabitants. 
:  mosth'  women  and  children,  and  sixteen 
i  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  brutally  mur- 
1  dered.    Colonel  Alden,  in  attempting  to 
i  escape,    was    tomahawked    and  scalped. 
I  About  forty  prisoners  were  taken  and  con- 
i  ducted  down  the  valley  for  the  night  en- 
!  campment,  where  they  were  huddled  to- 
I  gether,  some  of  them  with  little  clothing 
I  and  all  without  shelter,  with  no  resting- 
i  place  but  the  cold    ground.     Next  day, 
finding  the  women  and  children  cumber- 
some, most  of  them  were  sent  back  to  the 
ruins  of  the  village.    For  this  infamous 
piece  of  work  Butler  was  mainly  responsi- 
ble. 

With  the  destruction  of  Cherr\'  Valle>', 
hostilities  ceased  until  spring;  but  Brant 
and  his  colleagues  made  preparations  dur- 
ing the  winter  for  a  renewal  of  their  incur- 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  To  check 
these  intended  raids,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  infliction  of  some  severe  punishment 
was  demanded.  Accordingly,  on  the  i8th 
of  April,  1779,  Colonel  Van  Schaick  was 
sent  out  from  Fort  Schuyler  with  a  force  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  Onondagas.  The 
Indians  learned  of  the  intended  expedition, 
although  it  had  been  conducted  with  sup- 
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posed  secrecy,  and  when  the  party  had 
approached  within  a  few  miles  of  their  \  il- 
lage  the  Indians  fled  to  the  woods,  leaving 
everytliing,  even  their  arms,  behind  them. 
Their  three  villages  were  burned  (about 
fifty  houses),  thirty-three  Indians  were 
taken  prisoners  and  twelve  killed.  The 
expedition  returned  to  Fort  Schuyler  on 
the  24th,  having  accomplished  their  work 
in  six  days  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Meanwhile  Indian  hostilities  had  been 
renewed  along  the  frontier  and  the  settle- 
ments were  threatened  with  the  fate  of 
Cherry  Valley.  The  Onondagas,  exasper- 
ated at  the  destruction  of  their  villages, 
made  a  descent  upon  the  settlement  at 
Cobleskill,  and  twenty  of  the  militia  were 
killed  while  defending  it. 

The  settlement  of  Minisink,  in  Orange 
county,  was  unprotected  at  this  time  and 
Brant  resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  both  plunder 
and  prisoners.  During  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  July,  the  Mohawk  chief,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  Indians  and  twent}'-seven  Tories, 
disguised'as  Indians,  stole  silently  upon  the 
little  village,  and  before  the  inhabitants 
discovered  their  presence  several  houses 
were  already  in  flames.  Surprised  thus  in 
their  sleep,  all  who  could  do  so  fled,  leav- 
ing the  place  to  the  riot  of  the  foe.  Several 
persons  were  killed  and  others  taken  pris- 
oners, ten  houses  and  twelve  barns  were 
burned,  with  a  small  stockade  and  two 
mills.  The  farms  were  laid  waste  and  the 
cattle  driven  off.  Brant  now  lost  no  time 
in  leading  his  party  back  to  the  main  body 


of  his  warriors,  whom  he  had  left  at  Grassy 
brook.  They  were  pursued  by  a  small 
force  of  militia,  who  assembled  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d 
they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
river,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  they 
saw  the  entire  bod}^^of  Indians  deliberately 
marching  towards  a  ford  over  the  Lacka- 
waxen.  Colonel  Hathorn,  of  the  militia, 
immediately  resolved  on  an  attempt  to  in- 
tercept the  crossing,  but,  owing  to  the  in- 
tervening woods  and  hills,  the  opposing 
bodies  soon  lost  sight  of  each  other.  An 
adroit  movement  by  Brant  gave  him  the 
advantage,  by  threading  a  ravine  over 
which  Hathorn  had  passed.  The  Indians 
then  threw  themselves  in  rear  of  the  militia, 
where  they  deliberatel}-  formed  an  ambus- 
cade. Disappointed  at  not  finding  the  In- 
dians as  he  expected,  the  militia  turned  and 
were  attacked  in  a  quarter  least  expected. 
The  battle  that  ensued  was  an  obstinate 
one,  and  the  cruelties  practiced  by  the  In- 
dians were  revolting.  For  these  Brant  has 
been  bitterly  censured;  but  he  alwa\'s  in- 
sisted that  he  was  unjustly  blamed;  that 
when  he  saw  the  near  approach  of  the 
Americans  he  presented  himself  fairly  to 
their  view  and  demanded  surrender,  prom- 
ising to  treat  them  fairly  as  war  prisoners, 
and  assuring  them  that  his  force  in  ambush 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  them;  that  if  they 
refused,  and  the  battle  began,  he  would  not 
answer  for  the  consequences.  Most  of  the 
Goshen  militiamen  were  killed.  But  for  all 
the  Indian  depredations  thus  far  committed 
a  fearful  retribution  was  near  at  hand. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

close  of  INDIAN  TROUBLES- 

The  Sullivan  Campaign — Rendezvous  of  the  Two  Divisions — Action  of  the  Neutral  Indians  and  its  Cause  — 
Clinton's  Operations  on  Otsego  Lake  —  The  Indians  Appalled  at  His  Fleet  and  the  Unexpected  Flood  —  A  Detach- 
ment from  Sulli\an  —  Their  Trials  and  Sufferings  —  Clinton's  Progress  Down  the  River — Skirmishes  with  the 
Indians  within  the  Limits  of  Broome  County — Cannon  Balls  Found  Near  Binghamton  —  Remains  of  an  Indian 
Fortification — Junction  of  Clinton  and  Sullivan's  Armies — The  Battle  of  Newtown — Destruction  of  Indian 
Villages — Return  of  the  Expedition  —  Indian  De])redation5  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  —  Capture  of  Colonel  Harper 
and  Companions  —  Their  Escape  from  Death  —  Arnold's  Treason  and  its  Exposure  —  The  Campaign  of  17S1  — 
Revolt  of  the  Militia — Brant  and  His  Warriors  Again  in  the  Mohawk  Valley — Colonel  Willett's  Example  —  The 
Last  Incursion  of  the  Indians  —  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  —  End  of  the  War — Treaties  of  Peace  —  Destiny  of  ihc 
Six  Nations. 


AS  early  as  the  spring  of  1778  the  colo- 
nial government  had  contemplated  an 
invasion  of  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
which  it  was  intended  should  be  so  appalling 
in  its  consequences  that  the  Indians  would 
be  rendered  practically  powerless,  or  at 
least  so  far  intimidated  as  to  deter  them 
from  further  frontier  hostilities.  But  the 
expedition  was  postponed  until  further  de- 
lay seemed  inexcusable,  and  the  movement 
was  made  in  the  summer  of  1779.  Gene- 
ral Sullivan  was  placed  in  chief  command 
of  the  expedition.  His  arm\'  comprised 
three  divisions ;  one  from  New  Jersey,  un- 
der command  of  General  Maxwell  ;  another 
from  New  England,  under  command  of 
General  Hand ;  and  the  third  from  New 
York,  under  General  James  Clinton.  The 
New  Jersey  and  New  England  divisions 
marched  from  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  via  Easton, 
thence  to  Wyoming  and  up  the  Susque- 
hanna to  Athens.  These  two  divisions  were 
under  the  command  of  General  Sullivan  and 
marched  from  Wyoming  July  31st,  1779, 
moving  up  the  east  side  of  the  river; 
they  numbered  thirty-five  hundred  men. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  boats  and  two 
thousand  horses  were  employed  in  trans- 
porting baggage  and  stores. 

General  Clinton  collected  his  forces  at 
Canajoharie.    Only  a  few  of  the  neutral 


Oneidas  joined  him,  they  having  been  de- 
terred by  a  message  written  in  the  Iroquois 
language  and  sent  them  by  General  Haldi- 
mand,  then  governor-general  of  Canada. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  batteaux,  which 
had  been  constructed  at  Schenectady,  were 
taken  up  the  Mohawk  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, and  thence  were  transported  by 
land  to  Otsego  Lake,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  At  the  outlet  of  this  lake  Clinton 
awaited  orders  from  General  Sullivan.  In 
the  mean  time  he  constructed  a  dam  which 
raised  the  waters  of  the  lake,  hoping  that 
by  suddenly  releasing  the  flood,  his  fleet 
would  be  more  rapidly  and  safely  carried 
down  the  stream.  This  plan  was  completely 
successful,  not  only  facilitating  the  passage 
of  the  boats,  but  overflowing  the  river  banks 
and  destroying  the  cornfields  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  unusual 
freshet.  His  departure  from  the  lake  oc- 
curred on  the  9th  of  August.  "The  whole 
expedition  was  calculated  to  impress  them 
(the  Indians)  with  terror,  as  it  might  have 
done  a  more  enlightened  and  less  supersti- 
tious people.  The  country  was  wild  and  to- 
tally uninhabited,  except  by  scattered  fam- 
ilies of  the  Indians,  and  here  and  there  by 
some  few  of  the  more  adventurous  white 
settlers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Unadilla. 
The  sudden  swelling  of  the  river,  therefore. 
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bearing  upon  its  surge  a  flotilla  of  more 
than  two  hundred  vessels,  through  a  region 
of  primitive  forests,  and  upon  a  stream  that 
had  never  before  wafted  upon  its  bosom  any 
craft  of  greater  burthen  than  a  bark  canoe, 
was  a  spectacle  which  might  well  appall  the 
untutored  inhabitants  of  the  region  thus  in- 
vaded." ^ 

Reaching  Oquaga,  Clinton  was  there 
joined  by  a  detachment  of  Colonel  Pauling's 
levies  from  Warwarsing.  Passing  on  down 
the  Susquehanna,  the  division  encamped 
on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Binghamton,  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  Indian  settlement  at 
Oquaga  and  probably  others  on  the  Che- 
nango river,  as  vestiges  of  Indian  occupa- 
tion were  found  on  the  west  side  of  this  river 
about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Bing- 
hamton, by  the  first  white  settlers  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

To  return  to  the  movements  of  General 
Sullivan,  it  should  be  stated  that  upon  his 
arrival  at  Athens  (or  Tioga  Point)  he  deemed 
it  important  to  send  a  detachment  to  meet 
General  Clinton,  who  had  been  dela\-ed  in 
cutting  roads  and  overcoming  other  obsta- 
cles. He  first  sent  a  sergeant  and  eight 
men  directly  to  the  outlet  of  Otsego  lake. 
Among  them  was  one  Job  Stiles,  who  gave 
an  account  of  their  hardships  to  J.  B.  Wil- 
kinson, author  of  the  Annals  of  Bingham- 
ton, a  number  of  years  ago.  The  sergeant 
and  his  men  followed  up  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Chenango  river,  and 
then  up  that  stream  to  the  forks.  They 
then  took  nearly  an  eastern  course  to  the 
outlet.  They  were  about  two  weeks  per- 
forming the  journey.  Their  provisions  were 
spoiled  by  continued  rains  and  they  were 
forced  to  subsist  on  berries  and  roots,  with 
such  game  as  they  could  kill.  One  of  their 
number  was  compelled  to  fall  out  near  the 
forks,  on  account  of  sickness  and  exhaus- 
tion.    The   letters  intrusted  to  them  for 
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\  General  Clinton,  of  which  there  were  two, 

I  were  rolled  in  silk  handkerchiefs  and  car- 
ried, one  by  Stiles  and  the  other  by  the  ser- 
geant, under  their  arm-pits.  When  the 
squad  arrived  at  Clinton's  camp  they  were 

;  nearly  worn  out  with  hunger  and  exposure. 
These  messengers  not  returning  so  soon 
as  was  expected  by  several  days,  General 

:  Sullivan  sent  a  detachment  of  several  hun- 
dred men  to  meet  General  Clinton.  This 
detachment  came  up  the  river  on  the  Owego 
side  and  met  Clinton's  division  about  hahf 

!  way  between  the  sites  of  Union  and  Bing- 

;  hamton,^ 

!  After  the  detachment  formed  a  junction 
i  with  Clinton's  main  body,  they  moved  down 

the  river,  having  one  or  two  skirmishes 
;  with  the  Indians,  who  appeared  here  and 

there  on  the  adjacent  hills.  Clinton's  can- 
j  non  were  undoubtedly  used  in  these  skir- 
j  mishes,  perhaps  as  much  to  intimidate  the 
;  Indians,  as  an  expectation  of  doing  any 
,  direct  damage.  This  view  (that  cannon 
!  were  used)  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
1  cannon  balls  were  found  by  the  white  set- 
I  tiers  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  about  a 
\  mile  east  of  Hooper,  near  where  the  river 
i  road  crosses  the  Erie  railroad  track.  The 
I  cannon  balls  were  found  in  a  knoll  close  by 
I  the  river  side.  Apparent  marks  of  musket 
I  shots  were  also  found  by  early  settlers  in 
I  the  vicinity.  A  little  farther  down  the 
I  river  was  also  to  be  seen  as  late  as  1840 
I  (the  date  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
I  son's  Afinais)  the  remains  of  an  Indian  fort, 

j  1  John  Rush,  who  was  in  this  expedition,  stated  to 

:  Mr.  Wilkinson,  author  of  the  Anna /s,  that  the  detach- 

I  ment  came  as  far  as  the  site  of  Binghamton,  and  a  por- 

j  tion  of  it  still  farther.     Mr.  Wilkinson  attempts  to  rec- 

j  concile  this  statement  with  the  generally  received  narra- 

j  tive  that  the  detachment  met  Clinton  midway  between 

j  the  two  villages,  by  presuming  that  a  portion  stopped 
at  the  latter  named  point,  while  the  remainder  came 

j  on.    He  says  :.  "  Mr.  Rush  remembered  the  point  of  the 

I  tv^'O  rivers  distinctly,   and   said  there  were  several  In- 

i  dlan  wigwams  upon  it  at  the  time,  but  no  Indians  to  be 

I  seen;  that  there  v.-as  corn  growing  upon  the  island  just 

.  above  the  white  bridge,  which  they  destroyed.'" 
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which,  according  to  the  tradition,  was 
thrown  up  at  the  time  of  the  expedition. 
Concerning  another  skirmish  Mr.  Wilkinson 
says:  '*A  httle  east  of  Union,  upon  what 
is  called  Round  hill,  there  was  quite  a 
skirmish.  The  Indians  appear  to  have  col- 
lected here  to  a  considerable  number  with, 
probably,  the  design  of  giving  battle,  judg- 
ing of  the  strength  of  their  enemy  from  the 
comparatively  small  force  the\'  .saw  pass  up 
the  river.  But  on  the  return  this  compara- 
tively small  number  was  converted  into  a 
formidable  arm)'.  They  were,  therefore, 
far  from  venturing  an  engagement,  and  at 
the  discharge  of  the  cannon  they  fled  pre- 
cipitately over  the  hill  towards  the  river. 
One  Indian,  some  say  two,  as  it  was  per- 
ceived, in  the  general  flight  fell  from  a  pro- 
jecting rock  or  precipice  and  broke  his 
neck.  The  division  then  proceeded  down 
the  river  to  Tioga  Point  without  anything 
remarkable  further  occurring." 

The  entire  command  after  the  junction 
amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men,  and 
the  march  towards  the  head  of  Seneca  lake 
was  begun,  the  army  proceeding  up  the 
east  bank  of  the  Chemung. 

While  preparations  had  been  making  for 
this  expedition  the  Indians  had  not  been 
idle,  and  before  the  first  movement  was 
made  in  the  early  summer  Brant  and  Col- 
onel John  Butler,  with  a  force  of  about  eight 
hundred  Indians  and  two  hundred  Tories, 
inspirited  with  their  work  at  Wyoming  and 
other  places  in  the  previous  campaign,  were 
in  the  field,  well  aware  of  the  intended  ex- 
pedition, but  probably  in  ignorance  of  its 
magnitude. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Newtown  (Elmira)  the 
Indians  were  found  concentrated  under 
Brant,  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  field  of  battle 
was  wisely  chosen  by  the  Mohawk  chief, 
and  upon  the  result  of  this  battle  the  Indians 
apparantly  had  staked  their  all.    It  was  to 


determine  whether  the  Iroquois  territory 
should  be  further  encroached  upon  and  their 
villages  laid  waste,  or  whether  the  foe  should 
be  driven    back   or   slaughtered.  Hence 
they  fought  desperately.    Driven  from  the 
'  heights  they  first  occupied,  the  Indians 
;  made  another  stand  one  and  a  half  miles 
=  farther  up  the  river ;  but  their  choice  of 
!  position  could  not  offset  the  great  disparity 
in  numbers  against  which  they  so  heroicaih" 
contended.     At  the  Narrows,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  above  Elmira,  the\'  made  a  final  and 
determined  stand,  fighting  with  the  despe- 
ration   born   of  despair;    but  they  were 
i  forced  to  a  precipitate  retreat.    The  num- 
ber of  killed  was  very  large  and  the  rocks 
on  the  river  bank  were  drenched  with  blood. 
The  Indians  threw  their  slain  into  the  water 
i  and  fled. 

Sullivan  returned  to  Newtown  after  the 
:  battle  and  then  took  up  his  course  directly 
i  for  the  head  of  Seneca  lake.  But  Brant,  in 
j  spite  of  his  terrible  defeat,  did  not  lose  sight 
!  of  his  foe.  He  hovered  upon  the  flanks  of 
I  the  army  and  harassed  it  by  descents  upon 
!  its  advance  guards  and  all  detached  parties  ; 
I  but  he  avoided  the  main  body.  A  mile 
j.and  a  half  north  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
i  Sullivan  found  the  capital  of  the  Senecas  — 
I  Kanadesaga, —  from  which  the  Indians  had 
I  all  fled.  The  town  was  entirely  destroyed 
!  and  the  fields,  covered  with  growing  crops, 
I  were  desolated.  Taking  a  westerly  direc- 
I  tion,  the  army  now  marched  about  fifteen 
1  miles  to  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  lake, 
j  where  another  town  of  twenty  houses  was 
i  destrox'-ed,  with  orchards  and  fruitful  fields, 
j  Genesee  Castle,  the  capital  of  the  Onon- 
I  dagas,  with  its  "  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
I  eight  houses,  mostly  large  and  elegant," 
i  shared  the  fate  of  those  already  mentioned. 
'  According  to  Ruttenber,  "  Forty  Indian 
j  towns  were  burned  ;  one  hundred  and  sixty 
'  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  fields  and 
j  in  granaries  were  destroyed ;  a  vast  num- 
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ber  of  the  finest  fruit  trees  were  cut  down  ; 
gardens  covered  with  vegetables  were  deso- 
lated ;  the  proud  Indians,  who  had  scarcely- 
felt  the  touch  of  the  colonists,  except  in 
kindness,  were  driven  into  the  forests  to 
starve  and  be  hunted  like  wild  beasts  ;  their 
altars  were  overturned,  their  graves  tram- 
pled upon  by  strangers,  and  their  beautiful 
country  laid  waste." 

The  following  winter  was  one  of  remark- 
able severity,  and  the  homeless  Indians,  who 
had  fled  to  Niagara,  perished  in  large  num- 
bers for  want  of  their  accustomed  food  and 
insufificient  protection  from  the  weather. 
This  expedition  substantially  destroyed  the 
league  which  bound  the  Six  Nations  to- 
gether. The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  be- 
came still  more  completely  separated  from 
their  brethren,  while  those  tribes  whose 
country  had  been  laid  waste  were  thrown 
still  more  into  British  subservience,  thus 
weakening  their  intertribal  relations. 

The  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Sullivan 
expedition  was  terrible  and  has  been  char- 
acterized as  unjust.  Upon  this  subject 
Ruttenber  says :  — 

"  That  the  projectors  of  the  expedition 
so  regarded  it  [as  just]  is  well  known;  that 
four  of  the  tribes  had  broken  their  pledge 
of  neutrality  and  carried  forward  their 
revenges  and  prejudices  to  the  account  of 
the  innocent,  is  also  known.  That  they 
were  the  victims  of  the  wiles  of  designing 
men  —  had  learned  their  lessons  of  hatred 
in  the  earlier  controversies  between  the 
contending  civilizations  —  was  as  strongly 
urged  in  their  behalf  then  as  it  can  be  now. 
Had  they  been  without  warning,  the  de- 
struction of  their  towns  would  have  been 
without  justification;  but  they  had  been 
both  warned  and  entreated.  In  December, 
1777,  Congress  had  addressed  to  them  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  to  preserve 
their  neutrality  and  refrain  from  further 
hostilities,  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  their 


own  trees  and  b}-  the  side  of  their  own 
streams  and  smoke  their  pipes  in  safety  and 
content:  but  they  would  not  listen,  and 
grew  bold  in  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
being  reached  by  the  government.  The 
visitation  which  they  had  provoked  was  a 
necessity." 

Having  successfully  accomplished  the 
objects  of  his  expedition,  Sullivan  returned 
to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  following  substantially 
the  same  route  taken  on  the  outward  march. 
Clinton's  division  left  the  main  army  and 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  \\'est  Point. 
The  entire  losses  in  the  remarkable  expedi- 
tion, both  by  the  enemy  and  froni  sickness, 
was  only  forty  men.  The  heroism,  militar}- 
skill  and  perseverance  with  which  it  v\'as 
conducted,  and  its  happy  results  to  the 
frontier  settlements,  entitled  its  officers  and 
men  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  participa- 
tors in  the  expedition  by  Congress. 

Crippled  as  they  were,  however,  the  In- 
dians were  not  entirely  incapacitated  for 
predatory  warfare.  During  the  winter  they 
partially  reorganized  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Cornplanter,  fell  upon  the  Oneidas 
and  Tuscaroras,  burned  their  castle,  church 
and  village  and  drove  them  in  upon  the 
white  settlement  at  Schenectady,  where 
they  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
active  in  the  interest  of  the  colonists. 

In  May,  1780,  Sir  John  Johnson  stole 
through  the  woods  from  Crown  Point  to 
:  Johnson  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
i  a  quantity  of  treasure  which  he  had  buried 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  flight  to  Can- 
'  ada,  and  to  punish  some  of  his  old  neigh- 
i  bors.     He  appeared  at  Johnstown  on  the 
■  night  of  the  21st  and  the  next  day  swept 
the  country  between  that  point  and  the 
Mohawk.    Several  persons  were  murdered, 
others  taken  prisoners  and  buildings  were 
burned.    The  property  of  the  Tories  was 
not  injured. 
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In  April  of  this  year  Brant  set  out  with 
a  band  of  Indians  and  Tories  and  destroyed 
the  village  of  Harpersfield,  in  Delaware 
county.  It  was  his  design  to  attack  the 
upper  fort  at  Schoharie,  but  on  the  way 
they  captured  eleven  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  Colonel  Alexander  Harper. 
These  prisoners  were  taken  down  the 
Susquehanna  on  the  wa}'  to  Niagara. 
"  Emotions  and  apprehensions  mantled  the 
bosoms  of  these  men  as  they  passed  the 
banks  of  the  present  Binghamton,  such 
as  have,  more  than  probabl}-,  not  been 
experienced  by  any  in  or  so  near  our 
neighborhood  since,  if  before,  that  da\'. 
They  looked  forward  to  a  certain  and  tor- 
turing death,  which  they  were  daily  told 
by  the  Tories  they  were  soon  to  experi- 
ence."! 

Several  times  on  the  way  to  Niagara 
Colonel  Harper  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
were  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death, 
while  their  sufferings  for  want  of  provisions 
were  extreme.  Every  man  in  the  party 
confidently  expected  to  be  put  to  torture 
on  their  arrival  at  Niagara,  an  impression 
that  was  constantly  fostered  by  the  Tories 
of  the  band.  But  their  lives  were  spared, 
through  the  influence  of  Jane  Moore,  one 
of  the  Cherry  Valley  prisoners,  a  niece  of 
Harper,  who  had  married  an  officer  of  the 
Niagara  garrison.  Her  husband,  whose 
name  was  Powell,  acting  in  concert  with 
Brant,  enticed  the  Indian  warriors  away 
from  the  fort  for  a  frolic,  and  the  prisoners 
were  placed  under  protection  of  the  garri- 
son ;  but  they  were  doomed  to  long  cap- 
tivity, being  restored  to  their  homes  only 
after  the  peace  of  1783. 

Indian  depredations  in  other  portions  of 
the  State  were  continued  through  the  season. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  August  Canajoharie  and  the 
adjacent  settlements  of  the  valley  were 
attacked  by  Brant,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
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\  body  of  Indians  and  Tories,  and  devasta- 
'  tion  followed  in  their  path.  The  Dutch 
.  settlements  along  the  base  of  the  Catskill 
j  mountains,  from  Albany  southward,  were 
I  also  sufferers  during  the  period  under  con- 
1  sideration. 

I      Further  active  operations  in  the  war. 
!  during  the  open  months  of  this  year,  were 
j  mainly  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  in 
;  which  the  British  and  their  loyalist  friends 
i  were  at  first  generally  victorious.     But  the 
I  great  event  of  the  summer,  as  far  as  the 
I  North  was  concerned,  was  the  capture  of 
I  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre,  bearing  the 
i  evidences  of  his  own  and  Benedict  Arnold's 
I  base  treachery  to  their  country.    The  com- 
i  mand  of  West  Point  had  been  assigned  to 
I  Arnold,  after  repeated  requests,  on  the  3d 
I  of  August,  and  his  plans  were  laid  to  turn 
i  the  fortress  over  to  the  enemy  upon  the 
approach  of  their  fleet.     For  this  treason 
he  was  to  receive  ten  thousand  pounds  and 
a  commission  as  brigadier-general  in  the 
British  armv.     Returnin^^  from  an  interview 
I  with   Arnold,  Andre  was  captured,  with 
papers  detailing  the  entire  plans  of  the 
treason  concealed  in  his  stockings.     On  the 
same  morning  that  Washington  arrived  at 
Arnold's  headquarters  from  Hartford,  Ar- 
nold received  intelligence  of  Andre's  cap- 
ture, and.  hastening  to  his  barge,  made  his 
escape    to    the    British    vessel,  Vulture. 
Andre  was  tried,  condemned  and  executed 
as  a  spy. 

The  year  178 1  opened  more  gloomy  for 
the  American  arms  than,  perhaps,  any  other 

!  of  the  war.  The  army  was  constantly  re- 
duced almost  to  starvation,  v/hile  the  rigors 
of  the  winter  found  them  with  insufficient 
clothing.  So  disheartened  had  the  troops 
become  that  almost  with  the  beginning  of 
the  year  a  spirit  of  insubordination  arose 
and  open  revolt  followed.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred mutineers  left  the  army  at  Morristown 

j  and  marched  to  Princeton,  where  they  re- 
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mained  several  days,  refusing  all  proposals 
for  their  return  ;  nor  would  they  cross  the 
Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  while  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  made  every  effort  to  induce 
the  malcontents  to  join  the  armies  of  the 
king.  Their  example  was  afterward  fol- 
lowed by  a  portion  of  the  New  Jersey 
troops.  When  the  news  of  the  revolt  reached 
Philadelphia,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
General  Sullivan  and  two  others,  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  revolters  and  attempt 
to  bring  them  back.  Although  their  de- 
mands were  exorbitant,  the  committee  was 
finally  successful  and  the  crisis  was  success- 
fully passed. 

Meantime,  emboldened  by  their  success 
in  the  previous  year,  the  Indians  hung  about 
the  settlements  and  fortifications,  rendering 
it  almost  impossible  to  provision  the  garri- 
sons. Indeed,  ravaged  as  the  Mohawk 
country  had  been,  there  was  little  left  for 
the  relief  of  soldiers,  and  orders  for  impress- 
ing provisions  were  freely  issued,  particu- 
larly against  the  disaffected  inhabitants, 
whose  numbers  were  constantly  increasing. 
The  Oneidas  were  gone  from  their  former 
home,  leaving  the  valley  practically  unpro- 
tected from  the  west,  and  the  hostile  In- 
dians were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation.  On  the  15th  of  January  the. 
scouts  of  Brant  appeared  openly  at  Ger- 
man Flats  and  attacked  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March  Brant  himself  hovered  about 
the  Mohawk  with  his  warriors,  ready  to  cut 
off  every  load  of  supplies  destined  for  Forts 
Plain,  Dayton  and  Schuyler.  The  spirits 
of  the  inhabitants  had  in  a  measure  been 
crushed  and  the  militia  broken  down  dur- 
ing the  repeated  invasions  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  prospect -was  gloomy  enough. 
But  with  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Marinus  Willett,  a  man  who  was  a  tower  of 
strength  with  the  militia,  to  the  command 
of  all  the  militia  lev'ies  and  State  troops  that 


might  be  raised  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier,  the  future  somewhat  brightened 
and  the  people  were  encouraged. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Rensselaer  discovered  smoke  rising  in  the 
direction  of  Currytown,  near  the  estuary  of 
the  Schoharie-kill.  Captain  M'Kean  was 
immediately  ordered  to  that  point  with  six- 
teen levies  and  instructed  to  gather  as  many 
more  as  possible  on  the  way.  He  arrived 
at  Currytown  soon  after  it  had  been  rav- 
aged by  the  Indians,  two  or  three  hundred 
in  number,  commanded  by  a  Tory  named 
Doxstader.  Colonel  Willett  pursued  the 
enemy  with  his  entire  force,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  The  Indians  were  over- 
taken and  put  to  flight,  retreating  on  their 
old  path  down  the  Susquehanna.  Nearly 
forty  Indians  were  killed.  Colonel  Willett's 
loss  was  five  killed  and  nine  wounded  and 
missing.^ 

The  effect  of  Colonel  Willett's  presence 
and  example  was  very  soon  perceptible,  and 
the  inhabitants  caught  some  of  his  own  re- 
markable energy  and  dauntless  spirit.  More- 
over, the  summar}'  chastisement  upon  Dox- 
stader and  his  party  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  Indians  partially  quiet  during  the 
summer,  especially  in  the  lower  sections. 

•*l  There  was  one  very  painful  circumstance  attend- 
ing this  battle.    In  their  excursions  to  Currytown  the 
day  before,  Do.xsiader  and  his  Indians  had  made  nine 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  Jacob  and  Frederick  Dief- 
endorff,  Jacob  Myers  and  a  son,  a  black  boy  and  four 
others.    The  moment  the  battle  commenced,  the  pris- 
oners, who  were  bound  to  standing  trees  for  security, 
were  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  their  captors,  and  left 
as  dead.    The    bodies  of  these  unfortunate  men  were 
buried  \<y  CohiLiel  Willett's  troops.     Fortunately,  how- 
!  ever,  the  graves  were  superficial  and  the  covering  slight 
i  —  a  circumstance  which  enabled  Jacob  Diefendorff,  who, 
j  though  stunned  and  apparently  dead,  wa?  yet  alive,  to 
I  disentomb  himself.    A  detachment  of  militia,  under  Col- 
!  onel  Veeder,  having  repaired  to  the  field  of  action  after 
Willett  had  returned  to  Fort  Rensselaer,  discovered  the 
supposed  deceased  on  the  outside  of  his  own  grave ;  and 
he  has  lived  to  furnish  the  author  of  the  present  work 
with  an  account  of  his  own  burial  and  resurrection  ?  "  — 
Stone's  Life  of  Brant. 
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But  on  the  24th  of  October  Major  Ross  and  i 
Walter  Butler,  at  the  head  of  nearly  a  thou-  i 
sand  men,  British  regulars,  Tories  and  Indi- 
ans, made  a  sudden  descent  into  the  Mo-  ; 
hawk  valley  and  began  a  work  of  plunder  I 
and  devastation.  They  were  met  by  Colonels  : 
Willett  and  Rowley  near  Johnstown  and  a  : 
battle  ensued  which  lasted  until  dark,  when  : 
the  enemy  fled.    They  were  pursued  and  at  | 
Canada  Creek  were  overtaken  and  another  i 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  infa-  i 
mous  Butler  was  killed.    Upon  his  fall  the 
entire  force  precipitately  fled  in  confusion. 
This  was  the  last  invasion  of  the  Mohawk 
valley  and  substantially  ended  the  incur-  1 
sions  upon  the  border  settlements  of  Nevv^  ' 
York.  .  I 

Meantime,  the  American  commander-in- 
chief  was  meditating  a  blow  which,  if  sue-  [ 
cessful,  might  have  a  decisive  bearing  upon  ; 
the  struggle  for  independence.  While  the  ; 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  engaging  the  at-  1 
tention  of  Cornwallis  in  Virginia,  Washing-  ; 
ton  was  preparing  for  an  assault  upon  the  ' 
stronghold  of  the  British  in  America —  . 
New  York  city.  But  obstacles  arose  which  ; 
changed  the  plans  of  the  campaign,  and  the  I 
combined  French  and  American  forces  were  I 
directed  towards  Virginia.  Before  he  was  ! 
aware  of  serious  danger  Cornwallis  was  shut  ; 
up  in  Yorktown,  where  he  was  forced  to  sur-  : 
render  his  whole  army  on  the  i6th  of  Oc-  \ 
tober,  1 78 1.  This  important  victory  closed 
the  war,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
events  upon  the  outposts.  • 

Sir  Guy  Carlton  was  sent  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces,  in  place  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  instructions  ro  open 
negotiations  for  peace.  A  provisional  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782, 
and  a  conclusive  and  definite  treaty  was 
signed  at  Paris  September  3d,  1783.  On  tlie 
25th  of  November  of  that  year  the  troops 
took  their  final  departure  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  on  the  same  day  Washing-  , 


ton  triumphantly  entered  it  with  his  army, 
amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  peace  was  never 
more  welcome.  The  long  and  exhausting 
war,  prosecuted  under  the  most  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  had  been  a  terrible  or- 
deal for  the  patriots,  whose  trials  and  suf- 
ferings can  be  but  imperfectly  understood  at 
the  present  day.  Nothing  but  the  most 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  their  ultimate  triumph  could  have  sus- 
tained them  through  the  unequal  struggle. 
When  it  was  won,  their  rejoicing  and  con- 
gratulations were  proportionately  sponta- 
neous and  heartfelt. 

Of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  few  ever  returned 
to  their  native  lands  ;  and  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  no  provision  was  made  for  them. 
With  the  memory  of  their  cruel  deeds  on 
the  borders,  the  New  York  legislature  was 
inclined  to  forever  expel  them  from  her  ter- 
ritory ;  but  through  the  influence  of  Wash- 
ington and  Schuyler,  a  more  humane  course 
was  pursued.  Though  they  had  forfeited  all 
territorial  rights,  as  allies  of  the  British, 
their  claims  to  consideration  were  gener- 
ously recognized  by  both  the  Federal  and 
the  State  governments.  They  were  ungen- 
erously left  without  promised  aid  by  those 
whose  allies  they  had  been,  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  government  against  which  they 
had  taken  the  war  path.  The  government 
appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  Oli- 
ver Wolcott,  Richard  Butler  and  Arthur 
Lee,  to  amicably  adjust  the  rights  and 
claims  of  the  Indians,  and  at  a  council  held 
at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  -reservations  were 
assigned  to  each  of  the  Six  Nations  except 
the  Mohawks.  Special  legislation  had  al- 
ready been  effected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras.  A  large  portion 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Six  Nations, 
though  but  few  in  number,  other  than  those 
just  alluded  to,  are  located  at  Forestville, 
Wisconsin. 
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Hx-WING  briefly  traced  the  records  of 
the  State  of  New  York  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  we  may  in  the 
future  pages  of  this  work,  confine  ourselves 
more  closely  to  the  history  of  the  territor}- 
now  embraced  in  Broome  county. 

The  State  of  Xew  York,  by  a  close  vote, 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  was  reported  by  the  convention  held 
in  May,  1787,  and  New  York  city  was 
chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment.   Washington  was  elected  president. 

Continued  trouble  was  experienced  over 
the  New  Hampshire  grants  until  1790, 
when  the  whole  matter  was  amicably 
adjusted,  New  York  receiving  a  stipulated 
sum  for  the  extinction  of  her  claims,  and  in 
1 79 1  the  disputed  territory  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Vermont. 

The  era  of  peace  that  settled  over  the 
country  with  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  scarcely  disturbed  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  al- 
though in  other  parts  of  the  State  and 
country  many  difficulties  arose  relative  to 
Indian  affairs  and  the  protection  of  frontier 
posts.  These  difficulties,  however,  were, 
at  least  as  far  as  this  State  was  concerned, 
substantially  and  amicably  settled  by  the 
treaties  concluded  in  Januar\-,  1789,  be- 


tween the  Indians  and  General  St.  Clair. 
A  bloody  war  was  continued  in  the  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky  and  what  now  is  the 
State  of  Ohio,  chiefly  by  the  Shawanese, 
Miamis  and  Wabash  Indians,  which  was 
finally  ended  by  vigorous  oftensive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government; 
but  with  the  details  of  these  events  we 
need  not  burden  the  reader. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  first  white 
men  to  enter  the  present  limits  of  Broome 
Co.,  other  than  possibly  prisoners  of  the  In- 
dians, were  those  taking  part  in  the  Sullivan 
expedition  of  1779,  which  we  have  alread\' 
described.  Previous  to  that  time  the  val- 
leys of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Chenango 
and  the  Tioughnioga  were  favorite  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Indians.  The  geograph- 
ical position  of  the  territoy  in  question 
is  such  that  we  may  safely  presume  that  it 
was  not  considered  as  the  exclusive  domain 
of  any  particular  tribe.  The  territory  of  the 
Lenapes,  or  Delawares,  has  been  defined  as 
extending  from  the  Catskill  mountains  south 
to  the  Po'-omac,  with  its  central  council  fire- 
on  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  Its  northern 
limit  has  been  roughly  designated  as  "the 
heads  of  the  great  rivers  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware."  Here  the  domain  of  the  Dela- 
wares bordered  on  that  of  the  Mohawks.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  one  of  authority  that 
among  the  Lenapes  there  was  not  a  man 
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"  who  did  not  know  the  bounds  of  his  own  | 
land  as  accurately  as  though  defined  by  a  \ 
surveyor's  chain."  Whether  or  not  this  j 
was  true,  no  such  definite  knowledge  has  [ 
been  obtained  of  tribal  boundaries  by  white 
students  of  the  subject.  In  L.  H.  Morgan's  \ 
League  of  the  Iroquois  he  expresses  the  i 
opinion  that  a  line  passing  about  five  miles  j 
east  of  Utica,  north  and  south,  would  indi-  | 
cate  the  division  between  the  Mohawks  and  j 
the  Oneidas;  and  the  same  line  continued  | 
south  through  the  western  part  of  Delaware  i 
county,  would  separate  the  Delawares  from  j 
the  Oneidas  and  their  wards,  the  Tuscaro-  | 
ras,  who  dwelt  between  the  Susquehanna,  j 
Chenango  and  Unadilla  rivers.  The  writer  | 
admits,  however,  that  the  Oneidas  sold  land  | 
on  the  Mohawk  branch  of  the  Delaware  as  ! 
far  east  as  Delhi,  Delaware  county,  and  | 
that  the  old  settlement  of  Pakatakan,  in  | 
Middletown,  was  said  by  an  early  pioneer  | 
to  have  been  a  Tuscarora  village.  Sir  \Vil~  j 
liam  Johnson  reported  in  1763  that  there  j 
were  one  hundred  and  forty  Tuscaroras  in-  I 
habiting  "  one  village  six  miles  from  the  I 
first  Oneidas,  and  several  others  about  the  I 
Susquehanna."  In  the  same  report  he  \ 
estimated  the  Delawares  at  six  hundred,  | 
"  in  several  villages  on  and  about  the  Sus-  j 
quehanna,  and  thence  to  Lake  Erie."  | 
That  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  also  roamed  | 
over  this  territory,  especially  the  Ononda-  I 
gas,  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned.  These  i 
facts,  with  others  already  given  relative  to  j 
the  Indians  of  the  State,  will  suffice  to  give  | 
the  reader  something  of  an  idea  of  who  | 
inhabited  Broome  county  down  to  the  close  I 
of  the  Revolution.  Further  evidences  of  \ 
Indian  occupation  in  this  county  will  be  | 
found  in  the  subsequent  town  histories  in  I 
this  work. 

The  first  white  settlers  on  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware  found  the  Lenapes  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  native  powers, 
superior,  it  has  been  claimed,  to  the  Jro-  i 


quois  themselves.  The  circumstances  of 
their  subjugation  by  the  latter  were  thus 
figuratively  summarized  by  one  of  their  old 
men  :  — 

"  Clean  across  this  extent  of  country 
[meaning  from  Albany  to  the  Potomac] 
our  grandfathers  had  a  long  house,  with  a 
door  at  each  end,  which  doors  were  always 
open  to  all  the  nations  united  with  them. 
To  this  house  the  nations  from  ever  so  far 
off  used  to  resort,  and  smoke  their  pipes  of 
peace  with  their  grandfathers.  The  white 
people  coming  from  over  the  great  water 
unfortunately  landed  at  each  end  of  this 
long  house  of  our  grandfathers,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they^began  to  pull  the  same 
down  at  both  ends.  Our  grandfathers  still 
kept  repairing  the  same,  though  obliged  to 
make  it  from  time  to  time  shorter ;  until  at 
length  the  white  people,  who  had  by  this 
time  grown  very  powerful,  assisted  the 
common  enemy,  the  ^laquas  [Mohawks]  in 
erecting  a  strong  house  on  the  ruins  of  our 
grandfathers'." 

The  Five  Nations  would  not  natural!}' 
remain  long  at  peace  with  so  formidable  a 
rival  dwelling  near  them.  The  thrifty 
Dutch  traders  on  the  Hudson  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  sell  the  Iroquois  guns  as  well  as 
rum,  while  the  Delawares  could  get  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  the  deadly  weapons  from 
the  Swedish  settlers  far  down  the  river, 
their  sale  being  prohibited  in  New  York. 
The  far-seeing  Sir  William  Johnson,  as 
early  as  1764,  anticipated  the  consequences 
of  this  indiscriminate  circulation  of  guns 
among  the  Indians,  and  made  the  following 
sufjoestion  10  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  EnHand  : 
"  Rifled-barreled  guns  should  certainly  be 
prohibited.  The  Shawanese  and  Dela- 
wares, with  many  of  their  neighbors,  are 
become  very  fond  of  them,  and  use  them 
with  .such  dexterity  that  they  are  capable 
of  doing  infinite  damage." 

Soon  after  the  New  York  Dutchmen 
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abandoned  the  province  to  the  English,  the 
Delawares  were  conquered  by  their  north- 
ern enemies.  Their  conquest  was  finally 
complete.  The  nation  was  not  annihilated, 
as  others  had  been,  by  the  conquering  Iro- 
quois;  but  it  was  completely  subjugated, 
made  to  pay  tribute,  and  its  men,  once  the 
very  proudest  of  their  race,  were  made  to 
accept  the  name  and  office  of  women  ;  as 
such  they  were  held  for  nearl}-  a  hundred 
years.  "We  conquered  you,  we  made 
women  of  you  ;  ■  you  know  you  are  women," 
exclaimed  an  Iroquois  warrior  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  after  the  event.  But 
they  lived  to  regain  their  lost  position. 
They  took  part  with  the  French  against  the 
English  early  in  their  struggle,  and  almost 
depopulated  the  borders  in  Ulster  and  Or- 
ange counties.  In  this  course  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  Senecas  who,  '*  taking 
the  petticoat  off  from  them  "  and  giving 
them  the  hatchet  for  the  pestle,  or  hominy- 
pounder,  restored  them  to  their  ancient 
estate.  During  the  Revolution  the  Lenapes 
east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  with  the 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  sided  with  the 
colonists. 

Of  the  Indians  of  Southeastern  New 
York  it  has  been  recorded :  Domestic 
clans  or  families  of  the  Minsis  and  Mahicans 
lingered  around  their  ancient  seats  for  some 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  but 
of  them,  one  after  another,  it  is  written, 
'They  disappeared  in  a  night.'  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Tamenund  at  the  death  of  Uncas, 
'  The  pale- faces  are  masters  of  the  earth, 
and  the  time  of  the  red  man  has  not  yet 
come  again.  My  day  has  been  too  long. 
In  the  morning  I  saw  the  sons  of  Unami 
happy  and  strong  ;  and  yet,  before  the  night 
has  come,  have  I  lived  to  see  the  last  war- 
rior of  the  wise  race  of  the  ^lahicans.'  " 

The  first  settlers  in  Broome  county,  or, 
rather,  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
county,  found  ample  evidences,  not  only  of 


then  ^existing  Indian  occupancy,  but  of  its 
possession  far  back  in  the  past.  Old 
Oquago  "  (Windsor)  had  then  been  a  station 
or' dwelling-place,  or  both,  for  a  period  the 
beginning  of  which  can  never  be  known. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  characterizes  it  in  his  Annals 
as  having  been  "a  half-way  resting-place 
for  the  Six  Nations,  as  they  passed  south 
to  Wyoming  or  its  neighborhood ;  or  for 
the  tribes  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  as  they 
i  passed  north."    At  the  time  of  his  publi- 
cation (1840)  the  Indian  path  over  the 
Oquago    mountain    was    plainly  visible. 
From  the  site  of  Binghamton  the  Indians 
seem  to  have  habitually  struck  across  to 
Oquago,  instead  of  following  the  great  bend 
I  of  the  river.     Numerous  relics  and  trinkets 
I  have  been  found  in  that  vicinity,  human 
I  bones  have  been  unearthed,  while  apple 
I  trees  which  had  attained  great  age  and  size 
I  in  1840,  all  attested  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
I  Indian  occupation  of  that  region  as  a  more 
I  or  less  permanent  dwelling-place.  Further 
reference  to  this  locality  will  be  found  in 
■•the  history  of  Windsor,  in  future  pages. 
The  early  settlers  found  a  small  commu- 
nity of  Indians  on  the  Chenango,  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Tioughnioga,  where  they 
had  built  their  wigwams ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  merely  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
or  community  that  was  scattered  more  or 
less  through  the  two  valleys,  with  their  per- 
manent home  and    headquarters    at  the 
"  Castle  Farm,"  which   is    hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

Although  the  town  of  Greene  is  in  Che- 
nango county,  it  adjoins  Broome  county, 
and  the  following  description  of  a  remarka- 
ble mound,  discovered  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  village,  is  equally  interesting 
to    inhabitants    of  both    counties.  This 
i  mound  was  situated  about  thirty  rods  from 
I  the  river  bank,  and  before  it  was  disturbed, 
!  arose  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  surround- 
i  ing  level  of  the  ground  and  was  some  forty 
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feet  in  diameter ;  it  was  nearly  circular  in 
form.  A  large  pine  stump  formerly  stood 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  mound,  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  tree  said  to  have  stood 
there  upon  the  advent  of  the  whites ;  it 
was,  however,  dead  at  that  time.  When  it 
was  cut  down  it  showed  one  hundred  and 
eighty  concentric  circles  of  yearly  growth. 
This  would  have  made  the  mound  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old  when  the 
country  in  this  section  was  settled  by  the 
whites. 

This  peculiar  mound  was  examined  in 
1829,  and  in  it  were  found  great  numbers 
of  human  bones.  Lower  down  from  the 
surface,  bones  that  had  evidently  been 
burned  were  unearthed,  suggesting  the  idea 
that  the  bodies  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
and  the  bones  thus  buried.  The  bones  did 
not  indicate  that  any  order  had  been  ob- 
served in  their  burial,  and  they  were  so  far 
decayed  as  to  crumble  upon  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured 
that  the  mound  was  a  burial-place  of  a  large 
number  of  bodies  slain  in  battle,  and  thus- 
hurriedly  thrown  together  and  covered. 
Two  hundred  arrow-heads  were  found  in  a 
pile  in  the  mound ;  they  were  cut  from 
yellow  and  black  flint  in  the  .  customary 
form.  In  another  part  of  the  mound  about 
sixty  heads  were  found  similar  in  shape. 
Among  other  trinkets  and  tools  were  found 
a  silver  band,  or  ring,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  thin  and  wide,  with  the  remains 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  reed-pipe  beside 
it ;  a  number  of  stone  chisels  of  different 
shapes;  and  a  large  piece  of  mica  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  .the  edges  much  de- 
cayed and  the  laminae  separated.  This 
mound  was  opened  chiefly  by  Dr.  Willard, 
of  Greene,  an  antiquarian  of  some  note. 

Another  mound,  though  not  so  large, 
was  found  in  Wyoming,  which  was  always 
supposed  to  have  been  the  burial  place  of 
bodies  of  the  Delawares  who  fell  in  the  | 


"Grasshopper  war."  It  was  opened  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  found  to  contain  large 
quantities  of  human  bones. 

The  Indians  found  in  this  vicinity  by  the 
first  white  settlers  were  peaceable  and  ap- 
parently well  disposed  towards  the  pioneers. 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  any  natural 
merit  of  their  own,  or  to  the  comparatively 
recent  punishment  they  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  Sullivan  and  Clinton,  is  not  for  us 
to  say  ;  if  there  is  a  doubt  on  this  point,  let 
us  give  the  Indians  the  benefit  of  it.  When 
Captain  Joseph  Leonard  settled  on  the  Che- 
nango, near  the  site  of  the  county  poor- 
house,  in  1787,  he  took  steps  to  acquire 
some  land.  He  associated  himself  with 
Amos  Draper,  an  Indian  trader  in  the  vi- 
cinity, from  whom  Leonard  had  first  learned 
the  attractions  of  the  region,  and  they  in- 
vited the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  to 
meet  in  council ;  they  did  so  and  the  pru- 
dent settlers  leased  of  them  for  ninety-nine 
years,  a  mile  square  of  land,  for  which  the 
two  pioneers  agreed  to  give  a  barrel  of  corn 
per  year.  This  lease,  however,  was  void 
through  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature, that  no  lands  should  be  leased  or 
purchased  of  the  Indians  by  private  indi- 
viduals." Leonard  and  Draper  were  un- 
aware of  this  law.  Colonel  Rose  and  his 
brother  came  in  1787  from  Connecticut  on 
foot  to  Wattles's  Ferry  and  then  down  the 
Susquehanna  in  a  canoe.  They  reported 
often  seeing  parties  of  Indians  on  the  shore, 
sitting  by  their  fires,  engaged  in  festivities 
or  skirting  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  deer ; 
but  the  pioneers  were  not  molested. 

In  the  treaty  made  between  the  Indians 
and  commissioners  of  a  company,  which  will 
be  further  alluded  to  in  a  succeeding  chap- 
ter, the  Indians  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  of  hunting  upon  the  lands  which  they 
had  bargained  away  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  and  also  reserved  for  themselves  a 
half  mile  square  of  the  tract.    This  reserva- 
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tion  was  situated  near  the  mouth  of  Castle 
creek  and  went  by  the  name  of  Castle 
Farm."  Upon  this  reserve,"  says  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, *'the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood 
who  did  not  remove  to  New  Stockbridge, 
or  Oneida,  resided.  Their  number  on  the 
farm  is  said  to  have  been  about  twenty  fam- 
ilies. They  by  no  means  confined  them- 
selves to  this  little  spot.  They  cultivated  the 
ground  of  the  farm  more  or  less,  but  de- 
pended chiefly,  in  accordance  with  their 
long  custom  and  native  propensity,  upon 
hunting  and  fishing.  It  is  said  there  was 
one  elderly  person  among  them  who  had  all 
their  manners  and  followed  their  customs, 
but  was  evidently  no  Indian.  He  was  of 
fair  or  light  complexion,  had  blue  eyes  and 
was  formed  otherwise  like  a  white  man. 
The  supposition  with  regard  to  him  is,  that 
he  had  been  taken  from  his  parents  when  a 
child  and  brought  up  by  them." 

Many  similar  instances  have  been  re- 
corded of  white  persons  being  found  among 
tribes  of  Indians,  whose  identity  was  entirely 
lost,  to  themselves  as  well  as  others.  To 
quote  further  from  the  Annals  concerning 
these  Indians,  the  writer  says  :  '*  They  kept 
up  their  peculiar  mode  of  dress  so  long  as 
they  remained  upon  their  farm  ;  clothing 
themselves  with  their  shirt  and  moccasins, 
their  head  bare,  except  sometimes  orna- 
menting it  with  feathers,  and  wearing  jewels 
of  silver  in  their  nose  and  ears.  Their  wig- 
wams were  built  of  logs  locked  together  at 
the  ends  and  sloping  upon  two  sides  from 
the  ground  to  the  peak,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Another  form  of  their  wigwams  was 
to  erect  four  stakes  or  crotches,  two  longer 
and  two  shorter ;  upon  these  to  lay  two 
poles,  one  upon  the  longer  and  one  upon 
the  shorter  crotches.  Upon  these  poles  they 
would  lay  sticks  or  smaller  poles  and  then 
barks,  with  sufficient  ingenuity  to  exclude 
the  rain  and  weather.  From  the  lower 
crotches  to  the  ground  they  would  tie  barks 
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answering  to  our  weather-boarding.  They 
would  close  up  the  two  ends  in  the  same 
manner.  Upon  the  front  sides  were  sus- 
pended skins  of  deer  sewed  together,  from 
the  pole  upon  the  high  crotches  to  the 
ground,  and  which  they  could  raise  or  fall 
at  pleasure.  Before  this  their  fire  was  kin- 
dled and  the  curtain  of  skins  raised  by  day- 
time and  more  or  less  lowered  by  night,  as 
the  weather  might  be.  In  some  cases  they 
would  have  their  wigwams  lined  with  deer 
skins.  Seldom  any  floor  but  the  ground. 
Their  beds  consisted  of  straw  or  skins 
thrown  down.  When  they  sat  down  it  was 
always  upon  the  ground.  In  eating  they  sat 
generally  without  any  order,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  be,  upon  the  ground,  each  with  his 
piece  in  his  hand.  Their  adroitness  at  spear- 
ing fish  was  much  admired  by  the  white 
settlers,  in  which  they  displayed  as  much 
marksmanship  as  they  did  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  They  would  throw  the  spear  at  the 
fish,  seldom  failing  to  transfix  the  object, 
though  the  distance  to  which  the  spear  was 
thrown  should  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  the 
fish  moving  rapidly  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  water  running  swift. 

"Their  chief  was  called  'Squire  Antonio. 
This  title  was  given  him  by  the  whites  on 
account  of  his  just  decisions,  his  correct 
judgment  and  his  sober  habits.  He  was 
very  much  esteemed  by  the  white  people, 
as  well  as  revered  and  loved  by  his  own. 
He  undoubtedly  contributed  very  materi- 
ally towards  maintaining  that  peaceable 
and  friendly,  or  at  least  orderly,  conduct 
which  the  Indians  have  the  good  name  of 
having  observed  towards  the  whites.-  Ail 

This  was  the  Onondaga  chief,  so  well  known  by  the 
early  settlers  of  Binghamton  as  the  father  of  Abraham 
Antonio,  who  was  hung  for  murder  when  over  eighty 
years  of  age.  The  latter  is  still  remembered  by  some  of 
the  older  citizens  of  Binghamton.  He  was  intelligent, 
but  spoke  English  indifferently.  He  spoke  the  Mohawk 
language  fluently. 

-  "Antonio  was  by  some  believed  to  be  of  the  Oneida 
.tribe.    The  following  circumstance,  known  to  the  writer 
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the  old  and  early  inhabitants  who  are  still 
(1840)  living-,  say  they  never  had  any 
serious  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  They 
always  made  it  a  point  to  use  them  well; 
and  the  same  conduct  it  seems  was  by  them 
uniformly  reciprocated.  They  mention  a 
few  exceptions,  if  exceptions  they  should 
be  called,  which  occurred  almost  entirely 
from  the  effects  of  liquor.  Their  pacific 
deportment,  however,  besides  the  influence 
of  their  chief,  owed  its  origin  undoubtedly 
to  the  just  and  equitable  manner  in  which 
the  primitive  settlers  obtained  their  title 
from  them,  the  fewness  of  their  own  num- 
ber and  especially  to  the  comparatively  late 
and  effectual  'drubbing'  they  had  received 
from  General  Sullivan  and  his  army ;  for 
it  seems  to  have  been  fresh  in  their  mem- 
ory. What  part  the  Indians  in  this  region 
had  in  opposing  the  march  of  that  army 
into  their  country,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  to  a  certainty.  The  primitive 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  esteemed  it  pru- 
dent not  to  converse  much,  if  any,  with 
them  on  the  subject.  They,  however,  were 
undoubtedly  engaged  with  their  brethren 
in  arms,  according  to  indirect  testimony." 

The  Indians  were  not  only  friendly  in 
general  ways  with  the  early  settlers,  but 
actually  sought  their  company  whenever 
and  wherever  possible.  They  acknowl- 
edged the  superiority  of  the  whites,  with- 
out apparent  jealousy  or  envy.  If  they 
felt  that  they  had  grievances,  they  were 
encouraged  to  make  them  known,  when 
they  were,  if  possible,  amicably  adjusted. 
Most  of  them  could  speak  English  to  some  , 
extent,  and  they  mingled  and  talked  with  j 
their  white    brethren    freely,   particularly  \ 

of  this  note,  would  dispel  that  belief.    In  1812  a  theft  of  ' 

some  tobacco  was  traced  to  an  Indian  called  Reuben  ;  I 

through  the  instrumentality  of  Antonio,  who  said,  '  Reu!>.  ! 

bad  Indian;  he  Oneida,'    'Are  you  not  of  that  tribe  ? '  i 

asked  a  bystander.    '  No,' said  Antonio ;  then  straighten-  j 

ing  up  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  continued,  'me  | 

Onondaga,  me  Chri.-^tian;  me  don't  steal.' "  —  Wilki.V-  | 

son's  Annals  of  Bingharnton.  1 


when  inclement  weather  prevented  their 
laboring  or  hunting.  The  children  of  the 
whites  grew  up  as  companions  of  the  pap- 
pooses  and  joined  them  in  their  plays. 
These  peaceful  relations  were  seldom  dis- 
turbed, a  few  instances  only  being  related 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson  by  early  settlers,  which 
are  worthy  of  preservation :  — 

One  afternoon  as  Colonel  William  Rose, 
one  of  the  first  settlers,  came  in  from  his 
work,  he  found  an  Indian  whom  he  u'ell 
knew  standing  before  his  wife,  who  was 
combing  her  hair,  which  hung  down  over 
her  eyes,  preventing  her  from  seeing  her 
visitor.  The  Indian  carried  his  knife  in  his 
hand  and  was  pointing  it  at  her  breast. 
Colonel  Rose  spoke  up  to  him  angrily, 
demanding  what  he  meant  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  Indian  turned  away  with  a 
laugh,  and  said  he  only  wanted  something 
to  eat.  Mr.  Rose  believed  he  told  the  truth 
and  that  the  Indian  only  wanted  to  frighten 
his  wife,  so  she  would  not  refuse  his  de- 
mand. 

Another  incident  occurred  between  the 
father  of  Abraham  Bevier  and  an  Indian. 
Mr.  Bevier  was  returning  home  from  the 
little  village,  having  in  his  wagon  a  jug  of 
whisky  which  he  had  purchased.  On  the 
way  he  overtook  an  Indian  whom  he  had 
treated  with  a  drink  in  the  village  and  who 
knew  of  the  jug  of  liquor  being  bought. 
The  Indian  hailed  him  as  he  was  about  to 
pass  and  demanded  more  whisky.  Mr. 
Bevier  thought  he  already  had  enough  and 
accordingly  whipped  up  his  horses  with  the 
intention  of  escaping  his  importunities. 
But  the  Indian  grasped  one  of  the  wagon 
wheels  and  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  stop  it, 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  more  or  less 
hurt.  Leaving  the  wagon,  he  took  a  circuit 
in  the  woods  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and 
when  he  had  taken  a  sufficient  compass  to 
again  come  into  the  road  ahead  of  the 
wagon,  as  he  supposed,  he  appeared  at  the 
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roadside,  knife  in  hand;  but  he  had  miscal- 
culated his  speed  and  reached  the  road  a 
little  behind  the  wagon,  which  Mr.  Bevier 
drove  as  rapidly  as  he  could.  The  enraged 
Indian  branished  his  knife  and  demonstrated 
what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  caught 
the  wagon.  How  much  of  this  conduct 
may  be  credited  to  the  whisky  the  Indian 
had  drunk  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine 
by  the  charitably-minded. 

William  Rose,  a  son  ^  of  Colonel  Rose, 
told  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  when  he  was  a 
small  boy  he,  with  two  other  boys,  were  at 
play  by  the  river  side,  when  they  savv-  some 
Indians  passing  at  a  little  distance.  Sup- 
posing themselves  not  seen  by  the  Indians, 
they  began  to  halloo  at  them  in  an  insult- 
ing way.  The  Indians  immediately  started 
for  the  boys  and  William  ran,  while  the 
others  remained  hidden  in  the  bushes. 
One  of  the  Indians  followed  William,  who 
ran  towards  his  home  a  mile  distant.  The 
Indian  gained  on  the  boy  and  now  and  then 
was  heard  ejaculating  from  between  his 
teeth,  "  barm-by  me  catch  em  yankee." 
When  the  boy,  who  had  managed  to  keep 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuer,  reached  his 
home,  he  fell  amost  lifeless  inside  the  door. 
The  Indian  turned  and  went  back.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  would  have  inflicted 
but  a  light  punishment  on  the  boy,  if  he 
had  caught  him;  and,  after  all,  these  inci- 
dents are  scarcely  tragic  in  their  character 
and  exhibit  no  more  of  the  savage  than 
others  that  have  been  a  thousand  times 
enacted  by  so-called  civilized  w^hite  men. 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  there  were  oc- 
casional ebullitions  of  the  inborn  wild  nature 
of  these  conquered  red  men,  but  that  they 
were  so  few ;  for  the  course  pursued  by 
their  conquerors  was  too  often  such  as  would 
necessarily  stir  them  to  revengeful  anger. 
They  had  not  only  been  overwhelmed  and 
subjugated,  but  after  peace  was  restored, 
there  was  almost  a  constant  strife  among 


the  whites  (some  of  whom  in  the  new  set- 
tlements were  invariably  without  scruple 
or  sense  of  justice)  to  swindle  the  ignorant 
Indians  out  of  their  lands.  An  example  of 
this  unjustifiable  business  is  furnished  in  the 
effort  of  a  man  named  Patterson  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  "  Castle  Farm."  It  is  not 
known  whether  Patterson  came  to  the  set- 
tlement in  his  own  interest,  or  that  of 
equally  unscrupulous  employers,  but  in 
1793  he  made  his  appearance  among  the 
Indians  at  their  castle,  where  he  strove  to 
ingratiate  himself  in  their  good  graces, 
making  himself  very  sociable  with  them. 
He  brought  with  him  a  handsome  silver- 
mounted  rifle,  which  he  knew  would  excite 
the  cupidity  of  the  Indians.  Abraham 
Antonio,  the  son  of  the  chief  already  al- 
luded to,  no  sooner  saw  this  elegant  gun 
than  he  was  possessed  of  an  inordinate  de- 
sire to  secure  it.  He  endeavored  to  buy 
it  in  an  honorable  way,  making  such  offers 
as  he  felt  able  to.  But  Patterson,  of  course, 
put  him  off,  saying  he  did  not  care  to  part 
with  the  gun,  or  setting  such  a  price  that 
he  knew  the  Indian  could  not  hope  to  pay 
j  it.  After  having  sufficiently  prepared  his 
way,  he  told  the  young  chief  that  he  should 
have  the  rifle  if  he  would  engage  to  furnish 
the  owner  with  a  certain  number  of  bear 
skins.  With  this  proposal  the  Indian  com- 
plied. A  note  was  demanded  by  Patter- 
son, signed  by  both  the  purchaser  and  his 
father,  that  the  skins  should  be  delivered 
within  a  specified  time.  Abraham  hesitated 
about  this  part  of  the  transaction,  which 
I  was  new  to  him,  but  he  was  reassured  when 
!  told  by  his  father  that  such  proceedings 
I  were  common  among  the  whites  Patter- 
son then  pretended  to  write  the  note,  which 
he  read  to  the  father  and  son,  as  though  it 
called  for  the  required  number  of  bear  skins 
in  the  specified  time.  The  father  and  son 
i  then  signed  the  document.  Instead  of  the 
I  purported  note,  it  was  a  deed  giving  to 
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Patterson  the  Castle  Farm.  This  deed  he 
carried  away  to  Boston,  where  he  boasted 
of  his  success.  A  man  who  could  perpe- 
trate such  a  piece  of  barefaced  robbery 
might  well  boast  of  it  afterwards. 

When  the  Indians  learned  that  they  had 
signed  away  their  lands  through  the  lying 
artifice  of  Patterson,  they  swore  vengeance 
upon  him,  and  the  time  at  last  came  when 
they  were  avenged.  Previous  to  Wayne's 
expedition  against  the  Indians  of  Ohio,  in 
1794,  Abraham  Antonio  joined  his  brethren 
in  arms  in  that  State.  While  there,  either 
by  accident  or  through  his  unceasing  efforts, 
he  obtained  intelligence  of  Patterson's 
whereabouts,  sought  him  out  and  massacred 
him  and  his  family.  Such  at  least  were  the 
inferences  in  the  neighborhood  after  Abra- 
ham's return.  He  certainly  acknowledged 
that  he  found  Patterson,  and  that  was  al- 
ways considered  equivalent  to  a  confession 
that  he  killed  him  without  hesitation. 

In  1812  a  number  of  Indians  revisited 
Binghamton  and  counseled  with  John  A. 
Collier  relative  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  Castle  Farm  again  into  their  possession. 
Mr.  Collier  learned  that  they  could  produce 
no  adequate  testimony  to  that  end  and  con- 
sequently gave  them  no  encouragement. 

It  used  to  be  remarked,  according  to  the 
Annals,  that  Colonel  Rose  said  Abraham 
Antonio  was  the  only  Indian  he  was  ever 
afraid  of,  giving  the  following  anecdote  as 
the  reason  he  had  to  fear  him  :  After  the 
village  (probably  the  old  village)  began  to 
be  settled  and  afforded  a  market  for  such 
articles  as  they  had  to  dispose  of,  the  Indi- 
ans often  went  down  to  trade,  and  received  in 
return  rifles  (sometimes),  hatchets,  knives, 
blankets,  trinkets,  together  with  whisky,  of 
which  latter  it  is  well  known  they  were  very 
fond.  Upon  a  time  when  several  of  them 
had  been  to  the  village,  the  old  chief  An- 
tonio himself,  his  son  Abraham,  and  Seth, 
the  interpreter,  composing  a  part  of  the 


j  company,  they  all  stopped  on  their  way 
'  back  at  Colonel  Rose's.  He  set  a  long 
i  bench,  which  then  served  instead  of  chairs, 
before  the  fire  for  them.  He  observed,  as 
they  came  in,  that  several  of  them  were  in- 
toxicated, and  Abraham,  he  soon  discov- 
ered, more  so  than  any  of  the  rest.  The 
I  old  chief  was  sober  and  so  was  Seth.  He 
observed,  also,  that  Abraham  was  angry 
with  his  father  and  had  been,  it  appeared, 
quarreling  with  him  on  the  way  ;  probably 
because  the  old  chief  had  reproved  him  for 
being  drunk,  and  for  his  impertinent  con- 
duct. All  took  their  seats  upon  the  long 
bench  before  the  fire  except  Abraham, 
who  kept  walking  the  floor.  Colonel  Rose 
kept  his  eye  upon  him,  for  he  did  not  know 
what  his  design  might  be ;  apprehensive, 
however,  that  he  would  attack  his  father,  as 
some  words  in  a  menacing  tone  would  now 
and  then  be  uttered.  Presently  he  saw  him 
spring  upon  his  father's  back,  as  he  sat  im- 
mediately before  the  fire,  and  thrust  him 
into  it.  But  the  Colonel  was  almost  as 
quick,  and  drew  him  out.  Abraham  then 
ran  and  seized  an  ax  that  stood  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room ;  but  the  Colonel  wrested 
this  from  him,  exclaiming,  'We  must  tie 
him  ;  get  a  rope,  Seth.'  The  rope  was  pro- 
cured and  they  succeeded  in  binding  him. 
Colonel  Rose  then  sat  down  beside  him  with 
his  arm  resting  on  him  and  in  a  friendly 
manner  began  to  reason  and  expostulate 
with  him  upon  his  conduct  and  his  despe- 
rate attempt  to  burn  his  father.  Abraham 
soon  began  to  cool  down  and  to  feel  the 
force  of  these  reproofs.  He  melted  into 
tears  and  promised  to  behave  himself  v/ith 
becoming  propriety  if  they  would  untie  him. 
He  was  set  at  liberty  aud  kept  his  promise 
for  that  time.  But  Colonel  Rose  believed 
he  had  reason  to  think  the  young  chief 
owed  him  a  grudge  for  his  interference  and 
was  afraid  to  meet  him  alone,  especially 
after  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  Abra- 
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ham  had  murdered  a  white  man  in  Lisle. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  murdered  his  own 
child,  commanding-  his  wife  to  throw  it  into 
the  fire,  merely  because  of  its  crying.  Abra- 
ham Antonio  was  hung,  when  he  was  an  old 
man,  in  Madison  county,  for  the  murder  of 
a  man  in  that  vicinity.  He  appears  to  have 
been  more  cruel  and  revengeful  than  most 
of  the  Indians  in  that  region,  though  his 


father  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  pa- 
cific among  them. 

The  Indians  found  in  the  territory  of 
Broome  county  by  the  first  settlers  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  the  Oneidas  locating  near 
Oneida  and  on  the  Grand  river,  Canada. 
The  Tuscaroras  were  placed  on  the  Tona- 
wanda  reservation  in  the  western  part  of  this 
State  and  on  Grand  river. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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THE  first  permanent  settlements  in 
Broome  county  were  made  in  the  year 
1785,  in  the  towns  of  Vestal  (then  in  the 
old  town  of  Union),  and  in  Colesville  (then 
in  the  town  of  Windsor).  These  pioneers 
came  from  New  England  and  were  followed 
in  the  succeeding  years  by  others  from  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  being 
driven  out  of  that  beautiful  region  chiefly 
by  troubles  growing  out  of  controversies 
over  land  titles.  Captain  Joseph  Leonard 
was  one  of  these,  and  came  into  the  county  in 
1787,  being  the  first  permanent  settler  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Bing- 
hamton.  Accessions  were  made  with  every 
passing  year  to  the  hardy  band  who  came 
into  the  forests  that  covered  the  grand  val- 
leys of  the  Susquehanna  and  Chenango 
rivers,  to  hew  out  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity  homes  around  whose  hearth-stones 


might  dwell  the  spirits  of  contentment  and 
peace.^ 

But  during  the  first  few  years  of  pioneer 
emigration  to  the  county  events  were  oc- 
curring in  Massachusetts  which  were  des- 
tined to  exert  considerable  influence  upon 
early  settlements  in  this  region.  A  com- 
pany of  sixty  persons  in  that  State,  having 
learned  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  locality 
from  members  of  the  Sullivan  expedition, 
came  or  sent  agents  to  explore  it.  The  re- 
ports were  so  favorable  that  the  company 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  State  for  the  tract 
known  as  the  "  Boston  Ten  Towns,"  here- 
tofore alluded  to,  for  which  they  paid  the 
State  ;^i,500.  The  southern  bounds  of 
this  tract  were  to  be  the  north  line  of  the 
tract  theretofore  granted  to  Daniel  Cox  and 

1  Detailed  accounts  of  the  early  settlements  in  the 
county  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  town  histories. 
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Robert  Lettice  Hooper,  from  which  it  was 
to  extend  as  far  north  as  was  necessary  to 
include  the  requisite  quantity  of  land  — 
230,400  acres.  Upon  making  the  survey 
it  was  found  to  overlap  the  military  tract 
by  17,264  acres,  which  was  allowed  to  the 
purchasers,  and  an  equivalent  was  granted 
to  the  claimants  in  Junius,  Seneca  county.^ 
The  sale  to  this  company  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  was  concluded  under  date  of 
November  7th,  1787.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  sale  of  this  valuable  tract  from  the  In- 
dians, the  company  appointed  as  "commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  them,  Elijah  Brown, 
General  Oringe  Stoddard,  General  Moses 
Ashley,  Captain  Raymond  and  Colonel 
David  Pixley."  The  original  design  of  the 
men  who  first  entered  upon  this  enterprise 
was  to  form  a  company  comprising  but 
eleven  persons ;  but  after  inspecting  the 
lands  and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for 
meeting  the  Indians  in  council,  they  re- 
turned home  and  increased  the  number  of 
purchasers  to  sixty.  The  commissioners 
met  the  Indians  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
Chenango  river  on  the  east  side,  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  present  city  of  Bing- 
hamton  ;  but  the  •  negotiations  were  not 
concluded  at  that  time,  and  they  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  Forks  of  the  Chenango.  At 
this  second  meeting,  it  is  said,  there  were 
present  between  three  and  four  hundred 
Indians. 

The  customary  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians  appear  to  have  been  adopted  on 
this  occasion  by  the  prudent  New  Eng- 
landers  ;  that  is,  they  fed  the  Indians  well 
and  at  the  same  time  plied  them  liberally 
with  rum  ;  to  the  credit  of  the  Red  Men  it 
is  said  that,  while  they  would  get  drunk 
every  night,  they  managed  to  keep  tolerably 
sober  during  the  business  hours  of  the  day. 
Of  course  the  white  men  got  the  land ;  they 
seldom  failed  to  do  that  in  such  cases  ;  and 

*  IJaJloting  Dock,  pp.  20-23. 


the  price  seems  to  have  been  ridiculously 
low,  though  the  precise  sum  paid  is  not 
known.    The  payment  was  made  one-half 
in  money  and  the  remainder  in  goods,  con- 
;  sisting    of    rifles,    hatchets,  ammunition, 
^  blankets  and  woolen  cloth.    The  last,  it  is 
i  said,  the  Indians  complacently  tore  into 
I  strips  for  use  as  ornament.    An  estimate 
!  has  been  made  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
i  tract  to  its  sixty  purchasers  and  found  to 
I  amount  to  about  one  shilling  per  acre,  each 
i  member  of  the  company  getting  3,840  acres. 
I  Sales  of  these  lands  to  settlers  were  made 
I  at  first  at  the  uniform  rate  of  twenty-five 
j  cents  per  acre  ;  but  it  soon  advanced  to  one 
I  dollar  and  upwards.     The  reservation  of  a 
I  tract  one-half  mile  square  by  the  Indians, 
I  which  became  known  as  the  Castle  Farm, 
has  already  been  alluded  to. 

On  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  for  some 
distance  back  the  land  was  partially  cleared, 
so  far  as  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
I  clearing  their  lands,  except  in  rare  instances. 
The  underbrush  was  well  cut  out,  or  killed 
by  repeated  burning,  and  grass  grew^  in  the 
openings  among  the  large  trees.  This  cus- 
tom was  followed  by  the  Indians  in  many 
of  their  hunting  grounds,  to  enable  them  to 
better  see  their  game  at  a  distance.  One 
of  the  early  settlers  informed  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
as  he  states  in  his  Annals,  that  he  could 
see  deer  upon  the  mountains,  back  of  his 
residence,  a  half  mile  away,  so  clear  were 
the  woods  of  underbrush. 

At  the  early  period  under  consideration 
no  roads  existed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  emigrant  ;  the}*  were  compelled  to  fol- 
low the  Indian  trails  as  best  they  could. 
The  New^  Englanders,  coming  from  the  east, 
found  almost  no  roads  at  all  after  leaving 
I  the  Hudson  river.    The  route  was  by  way 
I  of  the  Catskill ;  from  there  to  Acra  was  thir- 
I  teen  miles.     There  Joseph  Shaw  and  Cap- 
!  tain  Trowbridge  lived.     From  Acra  to  the 
I-  top  of  the  Catskill  mountains  was  ten  miles, 
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where  the  traveler  found  another  white  man ; 
from  thence  to  Windham  (then  known  as 
Pataron)  one  or  two  famiHes  were  Hvin^ ; 
thence  to  Schoharie  Kill,  about  ten  miles  ; 
two  or  three  miles  farther  on  lived  two 
brothers  ;  three  miles  farther  and  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  Mr.  More  was  reached.  Between 
More's  and  Harpersfield,  about  twenty-five 
miles,  five  or  six  families  had  settled  ;  from 
this  place  to  Franklin,  about  thirty-five 
miles,  the  first  settlers  of  Broome  county 
were  also  the  first  to  attempt  a  passage  with 
wagons.  Eight  miles  from  Franklin  was 
Ouleout,  where  a  settlement  had  been  made; 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Unadilla,  where 
a  few  families  were  settled  ;  thence  down  to 
Oquago  (Windsor)  where  were  five  or  six 
families.  Following  down  the  Susquehanna 
the  pioneer  of  1786  found  at  the  Great  Bend 
two  or  three  families.  On  the  Chenango 
were  two  or  three  families ;  but  beyond  the 
Forks,  either  on  the  Chenango  or  the  Ti- 
oughnioga,  there  were  no  white  inhabitants. 
Such  was  the  course  followed  by  early  set- 
tlers from  the  east;  that  it  was  a  long,  dreary 
journey  will  be  readily  conceived. 

In  opening  early  roads  the  Indian  trails 
were  followed,  where  practicable  and  advan- 
tageous, being  cut  out  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  passage  of  a  wagon.  Roads  of  this 
character  were  opened  at  an  early  day  to 
some  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  Che- 
nango, substantially  as  they  now  run ;  and 
also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
both  above  and  below  the  site  of  the  early 
village.  In  the  year  1788  a  sleigh  road  was 
opened  to  the  Unadilla,  arid  others  soon 
followed  in  other  directions.  Some  of  these 
are  shown  on  the  map  of  1797,  herein. ^ 

llna  history  of  Chenango  county  we  find  it  stated 
that  '*  when  the  first  settlers  located  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  county,  they  found  a  road  extending  from  Bain- 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Page  brook,  some  three  miles 
below  Chenango  Forks,  which  is  known  as  the  Chenango 
road,  and  on  which  many  of  the  pioneers  located.  It 
extended  through  Coventry  and  the  southern  part  of 


The  pioneers  of  Broome  county,  in  com- 
:  mon  with  emigrants  to  most  other  portions 

of  this  State,  found  an  almost  unbroken 
:  wilderness  wherein  to  set  up  their  homes, 
i  The  land  was  covered  with  a  giant  forest 

from  which  portions  could  be  cleared  on 
I  each  farm  and  made  tillable  only  by  the 
i  hardest  and  most  persistent  labor  and  amid 
i  severe  privation.  In  this  struggle  at  least 
1  one  generation  was  worn  out,  and  just  as 
;  they  had  surrounded  themselves  with  com- 
i  fortable  homes  and  the  lands  which  by 
!  their  toil  and  hardihood  had  become  fruit- 
;  ful,  they  received  the  last  message  that  their 
I  work  was  done.  Those  were  lives  of  self- 
I  denial  and  heroic  industry  and  persever- 
I  ance  which  can  be  but  faintly  appreciated 
i  at  the  present  time. 

I      From  far  away  Connecticut  or  Massa- 
!  chusetts,  or  up  from  the  Wyoming  valley, 
i  tediously  lumbering  over  wretched  roads  or 
I  no  roads  at  all ;  through  almost  unending 
I  forests,  over  mountains,  fording  streams, 
I  struggling  on  day  after  day,  the  horses 
jaded,  or  the  oxen  poorly  fed  and  weary, 
so  came  into  Broome  county  many  of  the 
!  early  settlers.    Once  upon  the  spot  selected 
for  their  future  homes,  hard,  earnest  work 
began  in  the  building  of  a  log  cabin.   If  the 
pioneer  found  a  few  neighbors  within  a  cir- 
I  cle  of  as  many  miles,  he  was  aided,  gener- 
I  ously  and  willingly,  in  this  work  ;  if  not,  he 
!  must  do  the  best  he  could  with  the  aid  of  his 
I  brave-hearted  wife,  and  his  boy,  if  he  had 
j  one.    In  such  case  the  dwelling  scarcely 
I  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  house  ;■  it  was  more 
i  frequently  a  mere  cabin.    When  the  loca- 
tion had  been  fixed,  the  straight  trees  were 

Greene.  The  growth  of  timber  upon  it  indicated  that  it 
had  (alxjut  1792)  been  opened  about  fifteen  years  or  more. 
It  is  not  positively  known  by  whom  it  was  cut  through, 
i  but  He  Witt  Clinton  and  William  L.  Marcy,  who  were 
consulted  in  regard  to  it,  expressed  the  belief  that  it  was 
constructed  by  a  detachment  of  Sullivan's  army,  under 
General  James  Clinton,  and  the  former  stated  that  it  was 
.  paid  for  by  the  State." 
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felled  and  cut  into  proper  lengths,  their  ends 
notched  and  shaped,  and  the  logs  laid  up 
for  the  walls.  Rough  poles  were  put  up 
for  rafters,  on  which  were  fastened  strips  of 
elm  or  other  bark,  forming  a  tolerably  tight 
roof  If  there  was  a  door,  it  was  made  of 
**  puncheons"  (rough  planks  split  from 
straight-grained  logs  and  hewn  into  shape.) 
A  doorway  w^as  cut  in  one  side  of  the 
house,  in  which  was  hung  either  a  blanket, 
or  a  rough  door  made  of  the  split  planks. 
Greased  paper  covered  the  one  or  two  win- 
dow openings,  until  glass  was  brought  in 
from  the  settlements.  Such  were  the  first 
dwellings  in  Broome  county  ;  there  was 
here  and  there  one,  built  not  long  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  a  little  more  pre- 
tentious in  size  and  style,  but  a  log  house 
sixteen  feet  square,  with  a  shingle  roof,  a 
board  floor  and  a  small  window  of  glass, 
was  a  rarity,  a  decidedly  stylish  residence, 
and  subjected  its  owner  to  the  possibility  of 
being  considered  an  aristocrat. 

Inside  of  these  primitive  houses  the  fur- 
niture was  of  a  character  to  correspond  with 
the  other  surroundings.  A  few^  early  set- 
tlers were  able  to  bring  the  actually  neces- 
sary furniture  with  them,  and  nearly  all 
brought  a  piece  or  two,  as  a  reminder  of 
their  former  more  civilized  homes  ;  but  in 
many  dwellings  the  bedstead  was  made  of 
poles  driven  into  auger  holes  in  the  logs  of 
the  house  (which  formed  two  sides),  a  post 
being  set  up  at  one  corner.  Across  this 
frame  were  laid  other  poles  and  on  them  the 
bed  was  made.  In  the  absence  of  chairs  a 
slab  was  split  from  a  log,  holes  bored 
through  it  and  legs  driven  in.  Necessity 
was  the  mother  of  invention  in  those  days, 
no  less  than  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
pioneer  housewife's  needs  in  the  way  of 
household  furniture  were  generally  supplied 
in  some  manner  by  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  her  husband. 

After  a  few  years,  when  a  dozen  or  more 


settlers  could  be  summoned  within  a  circle 
of  a  few  miles,  the  coming  immigrant  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome.  His  arrival  meant 
the  clearing  of  another  farm,  another  social 
neighbor  nearer  at  hand,  another  strong 
and  willing  pair  of  hands  for  all  good  work 
and  another  friend  in  case  of  adversity. 
Then  the  building  of  a  substantial  log  house 
became,  instead  of  a  tedious  and  toilsome 
job,  a  mere  occasion  of  festivity  interspersed 
with  a  little  work.  The  summons  went  out 
for  a  house-raising  on  a  specified  day,  and 
when  a  dozen  or  more  willing  men  had  con- 
gregated, every  one  of  them  unsurpassed  in 
dexterity  with  the  ax,  down  fell  the  tall, 
straight  trees,  the  logs  were  cut  and  drawn 
together  by  the  oxen  ;  four  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  expert  of  the  men,  schooled  by 
many  a  similar  experience,  were  placed  at 
the  corners  of  the  foundation  to  cut  and 
shape  the  ends  of  the  logs,  and  long  before 
night  the  walls  were  raised  to  a  height  of 
six  or  eight  feet,  the  rafters  were  put  in  place, 
and  the  dwelling  w^as  soon  ready  for  its  pio- 
neer occupants.  On  these  occasions  the 
hard-working  men  were  usually  cheered  in 
their  labor  by  a  passing  whisky  jug,  for 
within  a  short  time  after  the  first  settle- 
ments it  was  a  cold  day  when  a  jug  of 
whisky  could  not  be  found  in  almost  any 
neighborhood.  The  finishing  work  was  put 
on  the  house  by  the  owner  at  his  leisure  ; 
but  there  was  no  delay  in  beginning  "  to 
live"  in  those  days;  the  house  w^hich  was 
embodied  in  standing  trees  in  the  morning, 
sheltered  the  happy  pioneer  and  his  wife  at 
I  the  evening  supper  table  on  the  same  day. 
In  these  rude  dwellings,  although  "  house- 
keeping "  was  begun  under  m.any  adverse 
circumstances,  who  shall  say  that  there  were 
not  as  warm  hearts,  as  true  domestic  devo- 
tion and  sympathy  and  as  pure  content- 
ment and  peace  as  ever  existed  in  the  pal- 
aces of  the  world.  Here  the  pioneer  and 
.his  family  began  life  with  faith  in  their  Crea- 
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tor  and  faith  in  themselves — a  Hfe  that  was 
to  carry  them  from  their  present  condition 
of  trials  and  privations  onward  to  the  com- 
forts of  civihzation. 

His  house  once  built,  the  early  settler 
found  ample  work  for  his  hands  in  felling 
the  forest  trees,  in  the  "  logging  bees  "  by 
which  fields  were  cleared  in  a  day  by  the 
union  of  many  hands,  in  planting  a  little 
corn  or  wheat,  in  sugar- making  in  the 
spring,  in  caring  for  his  limited  stock  and 
in  supplying  his  household  with  venison  and 
other  game  from  the  forest. 

The  forests  in  the  region  of  which  this 
work  treats  abounded,  not  only  with  game 
that  was  a  heaven-sent  boon  to  early  set- 
tlers, but  with  wild  beasts  which  ravenously 
preyed  upon  the  scanty  flocks  and  some- 
times imperiled  the  lives  of  the  people. 
Long  after  they  ceased  to  cause  any  appre- 
hensions to  the  settlers  themselv^es,  these 
wild  beasts,  especially  the  wolves,  were  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance,  and  every 
man's  hand  was  raised  against  them  for 
their  extermination.  This  work  was  en- 
couraged by  the  offer  of  generous  public 
bounties.  Under  these  efforts,  and  the 
gradually  increasing  population,  the  forests 
were  cleared  of  these  foes  to  man  and  his 
civilizing  work. 

In  the  year  1790  the  law  fixed  the  bounty 
on  wolves  at  twenty  shiUings ;  a  wolf  or 
panther  under  one  year  old,  ten  shillings. 
The  person  who  killed  it  must  take  its  head 
and  skin  to  the  supervisor  or  justice  and 
make  oath  to  the  deed,  when  he  would  be 
given  a  certificate  for  his  pay.  As  late  as 
February,  1822,  it  was  made  lawfnl  for  the 
supervisors  of  counties  to  raise  the  bounty 
for  wolf  scalps  to  $10,  and  to  $5  for  whelps. 

The  deer  in  the  forests  supplied  the  in- 
habitants for  many  years  with  venison  and 
to  some  extent  with  materials  for  clothing; 
for  when  the  clothing  in  which  emigrants 
came  to  their  wilderness  homes  was  worn 


I  out,  and  before  flax  had  been  raised  or  they 
had  money  to  send  away  for  cloth,  many 
of  them  fashioned  garments  from  deer  skin. 
These  gradually  gave  way  to  the  "home- 
spun" cloth  upon  which  the  settlers  de- 
pended for  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  serious  inconveniences 
with  which  the  pioneers  had  to  contend  was 
the  absence  of  mills  for  sawing  lumber  and 
grinding  grain.  While  the  early  settlers  of 
Broome  county  were  more  fortunate  in 
this  respect  than  those  of  many  other  local- 
ities, not  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
mills,  but  of  better  facilities  for  reaching 
those  already  in  existence,  still  a  journey 
of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  mill  through  a 
wilderness  was  not  a  light  undertaking. 
These  journeys  were  for  many  years  the 
chief  business  which  took  them  away  from 
home.  Settlements  were  made  at  Tioga 
Point  about  five  years  before  the  first  immi- 
grants came  into  Broome  county,  and  that 
was  the  nearest  point  for  some  years  where 
they  could  get  milling  done;  the  mills  there 
were  known  as  Shepherd's  mills,  and  lo- 
cated three  miles  from  the  Point,  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  from  the  site  of  Bing- 
hamton.  The  only  other  mills  within 
reach  were  at  Wattles's  Ferry,  seventy  miles 
up  the  Susquehanna.  Both  these  mills  were 
visited  by  the  pioneers  of  this  county,  the 
jaunts  occupying  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night, and  the  grain  being  transported  in 
I  canoes  on  the  river.  But  in  those  days 
much  of  the  corn  was  pounded  after  the 
manner  of  the  Indians,  by  means  of  a  mor- 
I  tar  made  by  hollowing  out  the  top  of  a 
I  stump,  and  a  heavy  pestle  attached  to  a 
j  spring  pole  over  the  mortar.  Thus  the 
I  corn  was  converted  into  samp.  Wheat  was 
I  sometimes  boiled  whole  and  eaten  with  milk 
I  or  maple  sugar. 

I  Under  these  conditions  of  life,  and  with 
;  an  enterprising  and  active  band  of  settlers 
I  in  the  county,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
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building  of  mills  would  be  almost  the  first 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  whoever  was 
able  to  accomplish  the  object.  Such  was 
the  case,  and  a  saw-mill  was  built  as  early 
as  1788,  on  Castle  creek  (town  of  Chenan- 
go) by  Henry  French.  From  this  time 
onward  there  was  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  dwellings  erected, 
especially  as  regards  their  roofs  and  floors, 
for  which  purpose  boards  were  used  by  all 
who  were  able  to  pay  for  them  and  had  the 
means  of  transportation. 

In  1790  the  first  grist-mill  in  the  county 
was  built  on  Fitch's  creek,  in  the  present 
town  of  Kirkwood,  and  about  four  miles 
above  the  site  of  Binghamton.  It  stood  on 
the  farm  recently  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
Edward  Y.  Park.^ 

The  building  of  the  first  grist-mill  was 
soon  followed  by  the  erection  of  others. 
Jabesh  Winchop  built  one  in  Union  in  1791 ; 
Captain  Dean  built  a  saw-mill  in  the  present 
town  of  Sanford  in  1791  and  a  grist-mill  in 
the  next  year;  Simon  Rogers  built  a  grist- 
mill in  the  present  town  of  Barker  about  the 
year  1795,  and  Nathan  Lane  built  one  in 
Windsor  in  1797.^  Before  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  settlers  found  them- 
selves tolerably  well  supplied  with  milling 
facilities  within  their  own  county  and  at  no 
very  great  distance  from  their  several  loca- 
tions. 

Settlement  on  the  Susquehanna  was 
somewhat  retarded  by  a  remarkable  ice 
freshet  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1787-88,  which  destroyed  a  good  deal  of 
property  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  needed. 
Even  more  calamitous  was  the  scarcity  of 
food  that  followed  in  the  year  1789.  The 
famine  was  felt  the  most  severely  in  the 
region  between  Elmira  and  Owego;  but  it 
extended  down   into    Wyoming  and,  of 

1  Fren'CH's  Gazetteer  says  R.  Winchell  V)uilt  a  grist- 
mill in  the  town  of  Vestal  in  1786. 

2 Further  details  of  early  mill  huilaing  will  be  found 
in  the  histories  of  the  different  towns  in  later  pages. 


course,  was  felt  to  some  extent  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Broome  county.  Some  of  the  set- 
tlers were  without  bread  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  As  a  substitute  they  in  some  in- 
stances dug  and  ate  nutritious  roots  and 
cooked  what  were  known  as  wild  beans, 
which  grew  in  considerable  quantities. 
Another  substitute  for  bread  was  made  by 
putting  rye  into  milk  and  then  drying  it 
until  it  was  hard;  it  was  then  pounded  into 
a  sort  of  meal.  This  was  a  tedious  process 
and  was  attended  by  considerable  waste  of 
grain.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.* 
!  Wilkinson,  in  his  Annals,  that  instances 
were  i)ot  infrequent  of  persons  who,  for- 
tunate in  owning  feather  beds,  opened 
them,  took  out  the  feathers  and  sent  them 
away  in  exchange  for  bread. 

Another  period  of  privation  was  ushered 
in  by  what  is  remembered  as  ''the  pumpkin 
freshet, "  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
August,  1794.    The  current  of  the  river 
I  rose  much  above  its  usual  height  and  came 
sweeping  down  the  valley  with  resistless 
energ}',  bearing  on  its  rapid  tide  the  pro- 
ductions of  nearly  all  the  fields  along  its 
i  banks,  among  which  were  thousands  of 
I  pumpkins.    It  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  set- 
j  tiers  and  caused  much  suffering.    An  inci- 
!  dent  of  this  period  is  thus  related  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson:    "During  the  scarcity  Major 
Stow  shouldered  a  bushel  of  wheat,  in  which 
the  whole  neighborhood  had  a  share,  and 
started  for  Wattles's  Ferry  to  mill,^  a  distance 
of  more  than  forty  miles,  carrying  his  grist 
the  whole  distance  on  foot.    He  got  his 

'  wheat  j^round  and  returned  in  the  same 

I 

trudging  manner.  During  his  journey  he 
purchased  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  — 
at  that  time  a  rare  article  with  the  settlers  — 
to  help  out  the  repast  which  he  anticipated  at 
his  return.     Upon  his  arrival  home  the 

1  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fact 
j  that  a  grist-mill  was  comparatively  near  at  hand,  built  in 
1790,  as  before  .-.taicd.     It  is  probable  that  Major  Stow's 
journey  wa-s  at  an  earlier  date. 
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neighbors,  who  held  an  interest  in  the  grist 
of  wheat —  and  most  probably  others  also  — 
collected  at  the  Major's  house,  to  hold  a  sort 
of  thanksgiving,  which  was  to  be  celebrated 
by  preparing  and  partaking  of  as  sumptuous 
a  feast  as  their  stores  would  admit.  Out  of 
flour  they  made  short-cake ;  but  having  no 
hog's  lard  they  would  have  come  short  of 
this  luxury,  had  not  the  Major  bethought 
himself  of  some  bear's  grease  which  he  had 
in  the  house,  and  which  answered  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Their  tea  was  quite  a  new  article 
to  them,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared. 
They  had  no  tea-kettle,  no  tea-pot  and  no 
tea-cups.  Instead  of  the  first,  a  small  kettle 
was  furnished  to  boil  the  water  in;  they  put 
the  tea  into  the  same  to  steep  it;  and,  in- 
stead of  cups  and  saucers,  they  used  a 
wooden  bowl,  which  they  passed  around 
from  one  to  the  other.  Still  they  made  a 
merry  cheer  of  it;  felt  the  glow  of  sociabil- 
ity, and  told  each  his  best  anecdote.  These 
early  inhabitants,  when  they  became  old, 
would  tell  the  story  to  their  children  and 
more  recent  inhabitants,  with  moistened 
eyes;  but  said  it  was  then  a  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  and  a  merry  time." 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  pioneer 
life  and  one  to  which  the  writer  may  always 
turn  with  satisfaction,  was  the  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity and  sociability  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness which  pervaded  every  locality.  Most 
of  the  early  settlers  stood  upon  the  same 
plane  of  life,  held  the  same  hopes  and  as- 
pirations, born  of  poverty  and  nurtured  in 
privation,  which  were  common  to  all.  Each 
felt  an  impulse,  dictated  by  the  humanity 
that  was  sure  to  develop  amid  such  sur- 
roundings, to  assist  his  neighbor  whenever 
and  wherever  assistance  was  needed,  realiz- 
ing that  he  might  any  day  become  the 
grateful  recipient  of  similar  service.  "  That  j 
social  ostracism  engendered  by  caste,  a  relic 
alike  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which  it 
is  the  mission  of  the  genius  of  American  in- 


stitutions to  eradicate,  and  which  inexorably 
separates  the  individual  members  of  a  com- 
munity at  the  present  day,  was  then  un- 
known. They  mingled  freely  with  each 
other,  and  shared  each  other's  joys  and  sor- 
rows. In  conversations  with  that  venerable 
remnant  of  pioneer  settlers,  or  rather  the 
immediate  descendants  of  the  pioneers,  w^e 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  re- 
gretful earnestness  with  which  they  recur  to 
those  happy  days  of  their  pioneer  toils, 
sympathies  and  joys."  ^ 

But  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  county  soon  began  to  be 
mitigated  by  the  advancing  march  of  civil- 
ization, the  introduction  of  public  improve- 
ments, the  influx  of  settlers,  the  opening  of 
roads,  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
churches  and  the  increasing  productiveness 
of  the  farms.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Chenango  have  attracted  a 
steady  and  healthy  growth  of  an  excellent 
class  of  citizens,  who  have  transformed  the 
pristine  wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  attractive  regions  in  the  State. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of 
the  county  the  productions  of  the  soil  were 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  necessities 
of  the  inhabitants.  If  a  surplus  was  raised 
there  was  little  market  for  it,  except  at  a 
great  distance.  Money  was  scarce,  very 
scarce  for  a  number  of  years  after  settle- 
ment began,  and  most  exchanges  were  made 
by  bartering  one  commodity  for  another. 
Almost  every  dwelling  had  its  loom  ;  boots 
and  shoes  were  made  largely  by  itinerant 
mechanics  ;  while  the  actual  food  necessi- 
ties were  raised  from  the  ground.  Had  it 
been  otherwise  in  these  respects,  the  scarcity 
of  money  would  have  been  felt  in  a  much 
j  greater  degree  than  it  was.  One  source  of 
obtaining  a  little  money  and  household  ne- 
cessities, which  seemed  almost  a  Godsend 

^  History  of  C/ienan^o  County, 
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to  pioneers,  was  the  manufacture  of  what 
were  known  as  "  black  salts,"  and  potash, 
both  of  them  the  product  of  lye  leached 
from  ashes,  of  which  the  people  could  easily 
provide  large  quantities.  "  All  who  could 
raise  a  kettle,"  wrote  one  who  knew  where- 
of he  spoke,  "  entered  upon  the  manufact- 
ure of  the  new  article  of  commerce.  It 
brought  money  into  the  country,  enabled 
the  settlers  to  pay  taxes  and  buy  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  promoted  the  clearing  of 
land."  For  these  products  early  merchants 
commonly  paid  one-half  cash  and  the  re- 
mainder in  goods.  As  the  land  was  heav- 
ily timbered  and  must  of  necessity  be  cleared 
for  future  tillage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
possibility  of  getting  from  the  ashes  of  the 
fallen  timber,  in  some  cases  almost  enough 
to  pay  for  the  clearing,  was  considered  as 
an  almost  direct  providential  aid. 

With  the  building  of  numerous  saw-mills 
at  an  early  day,  lumbering  was  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  while  the  forests 
remained.  The  product  of  this  industry 
was  generally  rafted  down  the  rivers,  find- 
ing a  market  on  the  way  down  the  Susque- 
hanna in  the  older  and  larger  settlements. 
Indeed  this  was  the  case  for  many  years 


with  nearly  all  of  tlie  surplus  productions 
of  the  county,  and  at  seasons  of  each  year, 
when  the  waters  of  the  rivers  were  hieher 
than  common,  fleets  of  rafts,  flat  boats  and 
arks  were  numerous  upon  the  swift  tides 
and  the  scene  was  a  picturesque  and  animat- 
ed one. 

These  craft  also  came  down  the  Tiough- 
nioga  in  large  numbers,  bringing  salt  from 
Salina,  plaster  from  Jamesville,  lumber  and 
other  products  of  the  farmers  of  Cortland 
and  Onondaga  counties,  after  they  were 
settled,  and  all  leaving  their  tithe  in  some 
form  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Chenango 
Point." 

Distilleries  were  numerous  in  the  county 
in  early  years.  Whisky  was  almost  univer- 
sally drunk  and  its  production  was  a  prom- 
inent industry.  It  was  kept  in  almost  every 
household,  and  no  public  occasion  would 
have  been-  considered  properly  managed 
without  the  omnipresent  jug.  At  church 
raisings  and  similar  semi-sacred  events  even, 
it  was  not  looked  upon  as  at  all  out  of  place, 
while  laymen,  churchmen  and  ministers 
alike  drank  the  fier\^  beverage.  Yet  it  is 
generally  asserted  that  there  was  no  more 
drunkenness  then  than  at  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Opening  of  Early  Roads  —  Turnpike  Companies  —  Their  Character  and  Objects  —  The  Unadtlla  Turnpike 
Company  —  Route  of  its  Road  —  The  Salina  and  Chenango  Turnpike  Company  —  Names  of  the  Corporators  —  Other 
Turnpike  Companies  —  Early  Navigation  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Chenango  Rivers — Legislation  in  Relation  thereto 
—  Incorporation  of  Navigation  Companies  —  Canal  Construction  and  its  Results  —  Surveys  for  Projected  Canals  into 
and  through  Broome  County — Description  of  the  Chenango  Canal  —  Beneficial  Results  to  Broome  County  —  The 
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Divisions  of  the  Road  —  Benefits  Derived  —  Extensions  —  The  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Railroad — Details  of  its 
Construction  —  Its  Failure  and  Sale  —  A  New  Company  Formed — Benefits  Derived  —  The  Albany  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad— Its  War  with  the  Erie  — Other  Roads. 


THE  first  work  that  could  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  internal  improve- 
ments, to  receive  the  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  new  country,  is  the  laying 
out  and  opening  of  roads.  The  fact  that  the 
first  settlers  of  this  county  found  only  In- 
dian trails  by  which  to  pass  from  one  point 
to  another  has  already  been  alluded  to ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case  within  a  very 
short  time  after  the  settlement  began.  The 
trails  were  widened  to  permit  the  passage 
of  wagons  or  sleds,  and  new  roads  were 
rapidly  projected  and  opened.  They  were 
not  for  many  years  to  be  compared  with 
what  is  now  looked  upon  as  only  an  ordi- 
nary highway,  and  a  ride  of  a  few  miles 
over  some  of  them  would  severely  tax  the 
endurance  of  a  young  belle  or  beau  of  the 
present  day,  provided  they  succeeded  in 
staying  in  the  wagon  so  long  ;  but  they 
were  passable  for  the  men  who  were  not 
disposed  to  hesitate  at  minor  obstacles,  and  ! 
gradually  were  cleared  of  obstinate  stumps, 
rocks  and  other  obstructions;  bridges  were 
built,  hollows  filled  and  knolls  leveled,  to 
become  in  the  future  the  thoroughly  good 
highways. 

Many  of  the  early  roads,  and  those  that 
were  the  first  to  be  put  into  tolerable  con- 
dition, were  opened  by  turnpike  companies 


organized  under  State  laws,  and  similar  in 
character  to  the  railroad  corporations  of 
later  times.  These  companies  issued  stock, 
which  was  put  on  the  market,  and  were 
empowered  to  establish  toll  gates  at  regular 
intervals  on  their  turnpikes,  at  which  speci- 
fied rates  of  toll  were  charged.  Much  of 
the  business  of  the  early  legislatures  was 
connected  with  these  companies  and  other 
legislation  relating  to  roads. 

As  early  as  April,  1806,  the  same  year 
in  which  the  county  was  formed,  the  "  Una- 
dilla  Turnpike  Company"  was  incorporated. 
It  was  empowered  to  open  and  construct  a 
turnpike  road  from  Cuyler's  store,  town 
of  Otego,  to  the  Chenango  Point,  at  or  near 
the  house  of  Joshua  Whitney."  Twenty- 
five  hundred  shares  of  stock  at  $25  a  share 
were  issued  for  this  undertaking.  The  law 
recites  that  when  four  hundred  shares  of 
stock  were  sold,  a  meeting  might  be  held 
!  for  organization  in  Jericho.  The  road  was 
to  be  constructed  four  rods  wide,  with  toll 
gates  located  at  every  ten  miles  from  Cuy- 
ler's store,  and  one  at  the  bridge  across  the 
Unadilla  river.  This  must  have  been  not 
only  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
turnpikes  in  the  county,  but  one  conferring 
great  benefits  upon  the  settlers. 

In  April,  1807,  the Salina  and  Chenango 
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Turnpike  Road  Company "  was  incorpor- 
ated, with  Samuel  Coe,  Reuben  Cross, 
Chauncey  Hyde,  Daniel  Hudson,  Elisha 
Alvord,  Joseph  Smith,  Samuel  Trowbridge, 
Levi  Bowen  and  John  Ballard  as  the  cor- 
porators. This  road  was  projected  from 
Salina,  Onondaga  county,  through  Onon- 
daga Hollow,  Tully,  Homer,  Virgil,  Cincin- 
natus  and  Lisle  to  Chenango  Point  The 
rates  of  toll  authorized  on  this  turnpike  were 
for  a  score  of  sheep  or  hogs,  eight  cents  ; 
a  score  of  cattle,  horses  or  mules  twenty 
cents;  horse  and  rider,  four  cents;  led  or 
driven  horse,  four  cents ;  sulky,  chair  or 
chaise,  one  horse,  twelve  and  one-half  cents; 
cart,  one  horse,  six  cents  ;  chariot,  coach, 
coachee  or  phaeton,  twenty  cents  ;  stage  or 
other  four-wheel  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  mules  or  oxen,  twelve  and  one-haif 
cents,  and  three  cents  additional  for  each 
horse,  mule  or  ox  ;  cart,  two  horses,  twelve 
and  one-half  cents ;  sleigh  or  sled,  two 
horses,  six  cents.  This  was  about  the  rate 
of  tolls  on  all  the  turnpikes  in  those  times 
and  for  years  afterward. 

In  the  same  year  (1807)  the  "  Otsego  and 
Broome  Turnpike  Road  Company "  was 
incorporated  and  authorized  to  construct  a 
road  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  Otsego  county,  near  Brink's  mills, 
by  the  most  eligible  route  to  where  the 
Chenango  turnpike  crosses  the  east  branch 
of  the  Chenango  river;  thence  to  intersect 
the  Jericho  and  Bath  turnpike  on  the  east  side 
of  the  west  branch  of  the  Chenango  river." 

At  some  time  previous  to  the  year  181 1 
the  "Great  Bend  and  Union  Turnpike  Road 
Company  "  was  incorporated,  but  did  not 
begin  operations  under  their  charter.  In 
consequence,  Joshua  Whitney,  Mason  Whit- 
ing, Wm.  Woodruff,  Jacob  M.  Kinney  and 
Daniel  Leroy  were,  in  the  year  mentioned, 
empowered  to  make  a  good  and  sufficient 
road  to  begin  at  the  termination  of  the 
Cochecton  and  Great  Bend  road,  and  run 


thence  on  the  east  or  north  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  bridge  across  the  Chenan- 
go, and  thence  to  the  bridge  across  the  Cho- 
conut  creek,  in  the  town  of  Union.  Twelve 
hundred  shares  of  stock  were  put  in  the 
market  at  $20  each. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  181 2,  the  Chenan- 
go Turnpike  Company  "  was  incorporated 
and  empowered  to  construct  a  road  begin- 
ning at  the  28th  mile-stone  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  and  running  thence  by  the 
most  direct  and  practicable  route  to  the 
house  of  John  G.  Christopher,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  opposite  the  village  of  Che- 
nango Point.  There  were  280  shares  of 
stock  of  $25  each.  Plorace  Williston,  Tracy 
Robinson  and  Wm.  W^oodruff  were  made 
commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March 
31st,  18 17,  directed  Mason  Whiting,  James 
Pumpelly  and  Joseph  Waldo,  2d,  as  com- 
missioners to  lay  out  the  following  roads, 
four  rods  wide:  "Beginning  near  Owego 
in  Broome  county,  running  northeast  to  the 
Jericho  and  Ithaca  turnpike  in  Lisle.  An- 
other beginning  at  the  west  line  of  lot  28 
in  Brougham's  Patent  and  running  north- 
west to  the  same  turnpike  in  Berkshire,  by 
the  most  eligible  route."  In  1824  these 
roads  were  annexed  to  the  highway  districts 
through  which  they  passed. 

It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century,  to  establish  lotteries  to  aid 
in  public  works  of  different  kinds.  This  was 
done  in  1 8 1 7  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road  to 
cost  $20,000  from  Milford  to  the  forty-third 
mile-stone  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  boundary.  It  appears  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  some  of  the  southern  counties  of 
New  York  looked  upon  this  enterprise  as 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  them,  and  con- 
sequently petitioned  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature to  make  it  lawful  for  citizens  of  this 
State  to  purchase  tickets  in  the  lottery. 
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On  the  31st  of  March,  1821,  Chester  Pat- 
terson, Thomas  Blakeslee  and  Ozias  Marsh 
were  authorized  to  lay  out  and  improve  the 
road  from  Windsor  to  Binghamton,  through 
Cole's  Settlement ;  from  the  house  of  Na- 
thaniel Cole,  Windsor,  to  the  house  of  Da- 
vid Thomas  ;  thence  leaving  the  Cole  Set- 
tlement road,  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
Cole's  house,  to  the  house  of  Daniel  Sneden. 

The  ''Broome  and  Tioga  Turnpike  Road 
Company"  was  incorporated  in  April,  1825, 
by  Tracy  Robinson,  Otis  Lincoln  and  John 
James  Speed,  jr.  The  road  was  to  run 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Cochecton  and  Great  Bend  road 
by  the  best  route  to  Binghamton;  thence 
through  Union  to  Owego  Creek  at  or  near 
Otis  Lincoln's,  in  Newark;  thence  to  inter- 
sect the  Turnpike  from  Ithaca  to  Catskill. 

The  "  Binghamton  and  Harpersville 
Turnpike  Road  Company"  was  incorpora- 
ted in  May,  1834.  Joseph  S.  Bosworth, 
Wm.  Chamberlin,  Henry  Squires,  Nathan- 
iel Cole  and  James  Blakesley  were  made 
commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions  -to 
the  stock.  The  road  was  to  run  from  Bing- 
hamton to  the  house  of  Henry  Squires,  in 
Conklin ;  thence  to  Harpersville,  in  Coles- 
ville. 

Few  turnpike  companies  whose  roads 
would  affect  Broome  county  were  incor- 
porated after  the  one  last  mentioned  ;  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  if  all  those  enumerated 
constructed  their  proposed  roads,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  numerous  highways  opened  in 
the  mean  time  by  the  county  authorities,  the 
people  were  early  given  ample  means  of 
reaching  distant  points.  In  the  mean  time 
they  were  not  unmindful  of  navigation  on 
the  rivers.  As  early  as  1788  the  erection 
of  wiers  and  other  obstructions  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna was  forbidden  by  law,  and  offend- 
ers were  made  to  "  forfeit  five  pounds  for 
each  offense."  An  act  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  April,  1813,  made  all  of  the  Sus- 


quehanna river  included  in  the  State  a 
public  highway ;  the  same  leo^lation  was 
applied  to  the  Tioughnioga,  and  to  the  Che- 
I  nango  from  the  mills  of  Daniel  and  Elisha 
I  Wheeler  in  Hamilton  to  its  junction  with 
the  Tioughnioga.  The  same  act  allowed 
the  building  of  certain  dams  —  one  by  El- 
more Russell,  of  Windsor, —  but  their  height 
aud  character  were  established,  so  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  navigation. 

In  1825  the  "  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
Navigation  Company "  was  incorporated. 
Its  principal  objects,  as  recited,  were  to  im- 
prove navigation  in  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna rivers;  as  far  as  related  to  Broome 
county,  to  maintain  good  ascending  and 
descending  navigation  in  certain  portions 
of  the  Delaware  river  and  in  the  Susque- 
hanna "  from  below  Smithboro  (or  where  it 
crosses  the  boundary  line  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York)  as  far  into  Broome, 
Chenango  or  Otsego  county  as  the  man- 
agers may  deem  expedient."  In  this  com- 
pany were  Chester  Patterson  and  John  A. 
Collier,  of  Broome  county. 

In  April,  1855,  was  incorporated  the 
Binghamton,  Owego  and  Pennsylvania 
Slack  Water  Navigation  Company,"  by 
James  S.  Hawley,  Edwin  Eldridge,  D.  Rel- 
yea,  Richard  H.  Olmsted,  Wm.  S.  Pearsall, 
Stephen  B.  Leonard,  George  W.  HoUen- 
beck,  John  Dubois.  Thomas  Pearsall,  Har- 
vey Coryell,  Samuel  ^^klills  and  Nathan 
Bristol.  The  capital  of  this  large  organiza- 
tion was  $100,000,  and  its  objects  to  con- 
struct "  necessary  dams,  locks,  gates  and 
other  erections  for  the  purpose  of  making 
and  maintaining  a  slack  water  navigation 
from  the  south  terminus  of  the  Chenango 
canal  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  in  Barton, 
Tioga  county."  The  act  of  incorporation 
was  amended  in  the  following  yea*-,  in  rela- 
tion to  sluices,  etc.,  and  extending  the  rights 
of  the  company  farther  up  the  river,  but  *'  not 

above  the  north  line  of  Broome  county.  " 
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While  all  these  efforts  had  their  results,  { 
and  while  the  rivers  passing  through  this  | 
county  served  the  interests  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  their  great  benefit,  the  time  came  t 
when  canals  and  railroads  were  built  and  i 
the  glory  of  the  rivers  as  commercial  high- 
ways departed. 

The  completion  and  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  the  immense  benefits  thereby  i 
conferred  upon  the  central  and  northern  | 
parts  of  the  State,  drew  the  attention  of  ; 
progressive  minds  to  the  subject  in  other  \ 
parts  of  the  country,  and  what  may,  per-  j 
haps,  properly  be  termed  a  period  of  fever-  ; 
ish  canal  excitement  followed.    These  arti-  | 
ficial  waterways  were  projected  through  all  I 
portions  of  the  State  in  surprising  numbers,  j 
and  through  localities  so  palpably  ineligible  i 
as  to  now  cause  a  smile  of  derision.    In  the  | 
same  year  that  witnessed  the  completion  i 
of  the  Erie  canal  (1825)  the  canal  com-  j 
missioners  were  ordered  by  the  Legislature  1 
to  survey,  among  many  other  routes,  from  | 
Chenango  Point  up  the  Chenango  river,  j 
through  Norwich  to  the  Erie  canal;  and 
from  the  Susquehanna  up  the  valley  of  the 
Unadilla  to  the  Erie ;  and  from  Cayuga 
Lake   to   the    Susquehanna    at   or  near 
Owego. 

Legislation  relative  to  the  Chenango 
canal,  which  was  the  only  one  of  the  pro-  1 
jected  waterways  to  finally  pass  through  | 
Broome  county,  began  in  1829,  but  the  \ 
act  fully  authorizing  its  construction  was  j 
not  passed  until  February  23d,  1833.  This  j 
act  made  Whitesboro,  in  Oneida  county,  | 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  canal,  the  ! 
route  being  located  from  that  point  on  the 
Erie  canal  via  Chenango  river  to  Bing- 
hamton.  An  act  amending  this  was  passed  j 
March  24th,  1834,  which  changed  the  loca-  | 
tion  of  the  northern  terminus  from  Whites-  | 
boro  to  '*the  Erie  canal  at  Huntington's  | 
Basin  in  the  city  of  Utica,"  and  provided  I 
for  an  adjustment  with  the  contractors  who  j 


had  already  taken  jobs  on  tlie  northern 
section. 

The  work  of  construction  was  begun  in 
1834  and  finished  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
an  expense  of  nearly  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  canal  was  ninety- five  miles  in 
length,  forty-six  feet  wide  and  four  and  one- 
half  feet  deep.  Its  route  was  along  the 
valley  of  the  Chenango  river  on  the  east- 
ern side,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  on  the  northern  section,  which 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Sauquoit  creek. 
The  number  of  locks  on  the  canal  was  one 
hundred  and  five,  constituting;  an  elevation 
above  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Che- 
nango river  of  three  hundred  and  five  feet. 
This  work  was  constructed  by  the  State, 
under  the  State  Engineer,  William  Jarvis. 
Judge  Lynde,  of  Chenango  county,  pre- 
sented the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  was  its 
most  eftective  advocate  in  that  body.  Like 
many  bills,  which  prove  in  the  end  of  great 
public  utility,  this  one  had  a  strenuoush'- 
contested  course  in  its  passage  through 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

Isaac  W.  Crane  had  the  general  super- 
vision, under  Tvlr.  Jarvis,  of  the  southern 
section,  from  Binghamton  to  Chenango 
Forks.  This  was  the  last  section  finished, 
the  dirt  excavated  from  the  canal  in  the 
city  being  used  to  fill  up  on  Court  street 
from  Water  street  to  the  bridge. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Broovic 
County  Republican,  of^Iay  iith,  1837,  ^^''^^■^ 
be  deemed  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the 
date  of  arrival  of  the  first  boats  at  Bincr- 
hamton  :  — 

"  A  canal  boat  from  Crooked  Lake  via 
Utica  and  the  Chenango  canal  reached 
this  village  on  Thursday  last  (^slay  6th),  on 
which  occasion  there  was  considtrable  rejoic- 
ing and  some  pouder  burnty 

Such  is  the  laconic  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  and  the  jubilee  held  on 
the  occasion.     "  Considerable  rejoicijig  a?id 
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some  powder  burnt  I That  tells  the  whole 
story  and  leaves  the  space  in  the  paper  for 
foreign  news.  Local  matters  did  not  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  journalists  then  as  they 
do  now.  The  paper  adds  immediately 
after  the  item  quoted  above : 

"The  first  boat  cleared  from  this  place 
was  fitted  up  by  Deacon  Wattles  (for  nearly 
thirty  years  past  a  highly  respected  citizen 
of  this  town)  for  the  removal  of  his  family 
to  the  West.  This  boat  came  down  the 
Chenango  on  Monday  last  (May  loth),  en- 
tered the  canal  by  the  outlet  lock  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  voyage." 

This  canal  built  up  the  interests  of  Bing- 
hamton  rapidly  and  was  of  great  benefit  to 
other  parts  of  the  county.  Before  it  had 
been  opened  three  years,  four  million  feet 
of  lumber  was  shipped  over  it  annually  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  from  Bing- 
hamton  alone.  In  1840  this  amount  was 
shipped  by  the  follov/ing  named  persons : 
Christopher  Eldridge,  Thomas  G.  Water- 
man, Colonel  H.  Lewis,  John  D.  Smith, 
and  Lewis  Seymour. 

Soon  after  the  canal  was  opened  the  late 
Hon.  Charles  McKinney  began  a  large 
forwarding  business  from  Binghamton  to 
different  points,  and  in  1851  commenced 
his  immence  coal  interest,  shipping  large 
quantities  by  the  canal  to  Utica,  and  east 
and  west  on  the  Erie  canal.  If  the  Utica, 
Chenango  and  Susquehanna  railroad  did 
consummate  this  great  business  towards  the 
end  of  Mr.  McKinney's  career,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Chenango  canal 
made  it  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
aided  its  growth  to  maturity. 

On  the  15  th  of  April,  1864,  act  was 
passed  for  the  extension  of  the  Chenango 
canal  from  Binghamton  to  Owego,  to  con- 
nect at  the  latter  point  with  the  Susque- 
hanna canal.  The  act  appropriated  $550,- 
000,  and  such  other  sums  as  should  be  nec- 
essary from  time  to  time  to  complete  the 


work.  In  1869,  $200,000  was  appropriated  ; 
in  1870,  $200,000;  in  1 87 1,  $175,000;  in 
1872,  $120,000. 

A  part  of  this  scheme  of  the  extension 
of  the  canal  was  the  raising  of  the  rock- 
bottom  dam,  so  as  to  convert  the  Susque- 
hanna into  a  great  feeder.  This  was  done 
in  the  summer  of  1871;  Lawrence  King, 
foreman.  The  dam  is  altogether  about  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  at  the  bottom  of  thirty  feet.  It  is 
built  across  the  stream  on  a  regular  curve, 
the  convex  side  breasting  the  current.  This 
gives  it  additional  strength.  The  height  of 
the  dam  is  over  seven  feet. 

While  this  work  was  being  prosecuted 
by  the  State,  an  act  was  passed  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1869,  authorizing  the  city  of  Bing- 
hamton to  widen  the  bridge  across  the  canal 
at  Court  street  to  the  full  width  of  the  said 
street.  While  the  State  was  carrying  for- 
ward this  work  of  extending  the  canal,  the 
Utica  and  Susquehanna  Valley  Railroad 
Company  was  pushing  on  its  road  to  com- 
pletion. This  latter  was  finished,  and  finally 
closed  the  canal  in  1872. 

An  act  authorizing  the  city  ot  Bingham- 
ton to  use  a  portion  of  the  Chenango  canal 
for  a  public  street  was  passed  May  20th, 
1872.  It  authorized  the  city  on  and  after 
September,  1872,  to  use  that  portion  of  the 
canal  lying  between  the  north  end  of  Pros- 
pect avenue  and  the  south  side  of  Susque- 
hanna street,  and  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
of  a  public  street.  This  act  did  not  convey 
to  the  city  with  the  right  of  way  the  lands, 
buildings,  briages,  and  iron  and  timber  be- 
longing to  the  State,  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  ;  but  provided  that  these 
should  be  removed  under  the  direction  of 
the  division  engineer  before  September  1st, 
1872.  The  city  was  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  to  construct  a  bulkhead 
near  the  north  end  of  Prospect  avenue,  so 
as  to  turn  the  surplus  waters  of  the  canal 
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into  the  Chenango  riv^er  by  a  sluiceway. 
This  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
canal  commissioners.  The  business  of  the 
canal  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  in  1875. 

The  following  were  the  collectors  of  tolls 
upon  this  canal  at  Binghamton  from  1837 
to  1875  inclusive,  with  dates  of  their  re- 
spective appointments:  Erasmus  D.  Rob- 
inson, appointed  February  22d,  1837;  re- 
appointed March  13th,  1838;  William  Cook, 
March  14th,  1839;  February  25th,  1840, 
and  February  lOth,  1841  ;  Giles  Orcutt, 
March  loth,  1842,  and  March  20th,  1843; 
Joseph  Congdon,  ^larch  ist,  1844,  and  Feb- 
ruary 1 8th,  1845  ;  William  E.  Abbott, 
February  13th,  1846,  and  April  19th,  1847; 
Henry  W.  Shipman,  February  8th,  1848, 
February  9th,  1849,  February  20th,  1 850, 
and  February  5th,  1851;].  H.  Smith,  Febru- 
ary 5th,  1852,  and  February  19th,  1853; 
Hamden  K.  Pratt,  January  20th,  1854,  and 
February  2 1st,  1855  ;  Patrick  H.  Drake,  Jan- 
uary 22d,  1856,  and  February  29th,  1857; 
Charles  Davis,  March  8th,  1858,  and  March 
3d,  1859;  Benjamin  Devoe,  March  8th,  i860, 
March  14th,  1861,  February  5th,  1862, 
February  4th,  1863,  January  27th,  1864, 
January  25th,  1865,  January  23d,  1866,  and 
P^ebruary  6th,  1867  ;  Ezra  F.  Davis,  March 
17th,  1868;  E.  H.  Freeman,  March  loth, 
1S69;  Fred  M.  Abbott,  March  25th,  1870; 
George  L.  Lawyer,  January  27th,  1871  ; 
Elias  Conklin,  January  24th,  1872,  January 
2 1  St,  1873;  James  O'Brien,  January  29th, 
1874,  and  February  4th,  1875. 

Railroads.  —  Simultaneously  with  the 
excitement  throughout  the  State  over  the 
construction  of  canals,  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  building  began.  In  April, 
1832,  the  "  Utica  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road Company  "  was  incorporated;  its  pur- 
pose being  to  "  construct  a  double  or  single 
track  railroad,  or  way,  from  some  proper 
point  in  Utica,  along  the  valley  of  the  Sau- 
quoit  creek  and  the  Unadilla  and  Susque-  | 


hanna  rivers,  to  intersect  the  line  of  the  Erie 
railroad." 

In  the  following  year  (1833)  the  "  Bing- 
hamton and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Com- 
pany "  was  incorporated,  under  the  names 
of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Stephen  Weed  and 
Ammi  Doubleday.  The  road  was  to  run 
from  Binghamton  up  the  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  to  be 
$1 50,000. 

The  act  of  legislature  incorporating  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Company  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  April  24th,  1832.1  In 
the  list  of  corporators  we  find  the  following 
names  of  persons  in  Binghamton  and  vicin- 
ity: Joshua  Whitney,  Christopher  Eldridge, 
James  McKinney,  of  Binghamton  ;  James 
Pumpelh',  Charles  Pumpelly,  John  R. 
Drake,  Jonathan  Piatt,  Luther  Gere,  of 
Owego. 

The  road  was  at  first  estimated  to  cost 
six  millions  of  dollars,  but  subsequent!}'  a 
plan  was  adopted  which  would  insure 
greater  durability  and  usefulness  to  the 
road,  and  which,  with  other  contingencies, 
would  raise  the  expense  above  nine  mil- 
lions ;  and  accordingly  the  capital  stock  was 
put  at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into 
shares  of  $100  each. 

This  gr^at  enterprise  was  started  at  a 

iCoii-siderable  dibCUi»ion  arose  in  subsequent  years  as 
to  \vh'»  wxs  rightly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  first  advocat- 
ing tlie  construction  of  this  railroad.  'I  his  credit  (al- 
though it  was  at  first  regarded  as  anything  but  a  credit) 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  late  Nathaniel  Bouton,  of  the 
town  of  Virgil,  Cortland  county.  In  the  number  of  the 
CurtLin  !  O'sei-cr  m  which  was  announced  the  then  re- 
cent de?.:h  of  De  Witt  Clinton  ('which  event  occurred  on 
the  nth  of  February,  1S28),  Mr.  liouton  published  a  jVian 
and  advocated  the  same,  for  a  railroad  through  the  south- 
ern tier  of  counties  of  this  State.  Frkncii's  Gazcttce} 
of  the  State,  a  work  of  merit  and  reliability,  says:  "As 
early  as  1828,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  <_oriland  Ob- 
server, Nathaniel  Bouton,  a  farmer  in  this  town  ( \'irgil), 
thoroughly  advocated  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
through  the  southern  tier  of  counties."  'I  hese  facts  have 
I  been  r ersi.-tently  denied  in  j,ome  quarters,  but  they  are, 
1  nevertheless,  undoubted  facts. 
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time  when  the  feasibihty  and  even  the  gen- 
eral usefuhiess  of  such  means  of  communi- 
cation were  held  as  questions ;  the  science 
of  civil  engineering  was  comparatively  in 
its  infancy  ;  corporations  strong  enough  in 
men  and  means  to  accomplish  so  gigantic 
an  undertaking  were  then  almost  unknown 
in  this  country  ;  capital,  proverbially  chary 
of  an  enterprise  involving  any  possible  risk, 
was  slow  to  invest  in  the  work,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  this  important  improvement  was 
allowed  to  languish.  At  length,  in  1836, 
four  years  after  the  act  of  incorporation,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  to  loan  the  pub- 
lic credit  to  the  improvement  for  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  but  so  hampered  with  con- 
ditions as  to  render  the  act  impracticable, 
and  all  work  was  suspended  during  another 
four  years,  in  which  poor  Erie  v/as  sub- 
jected to  a  full  share  of  the  distrust,  opposi- 
tion and  contum.ely  which  usually  fall  to  the 
lot  of  all  great  ameliorating  enterprises,  no 
less  than  to  those  which  are  hollow,  preten- 
tious and  undeserving.  Regarded  at  first 
as  a  rival  of  the  Erie  canal  and  of  the  Cen- 
tral railroad,  proposing  to  lay  a  track  di- 
rectly across  the  water-courses  and  divides 
of  a  region  thinly  inhabited  and  which,  as 
many  believed,  presented  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  engineering  skill — a  region  which, 
needing  development,  contrasted  unfavor- 
ably with  parts  of  the  State  already  reached 
by  State  enterprises — this  splendid  work 
was  condemned  by  the  Legislature  and 
forced  to  rely  upon  private  capital  alone, 
and  was  then  denounced  for  the  failure  of 
that  reliance.  The  animus  of  much  of  this 
denunciation  and  opposition  undoubtedly 
originated  in  political  trickery  and  intrigue. 
But  finally  in  1840  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  improvement  had  become 
so  obvious  to  public  apprehension,  and 
were  so  persistently  urged  before  the  Leg- 
islature that  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  act  of  1836  were  modified,  and  work 


was  again  commenced  and  prosecuted  with 
vigor. 

In  ^la.y\  184 1,  Eleazer  Lord  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  the  company  and  was 
succeeded  by  James  Bowen.  In  that  year 
the  first  section  of  the  road  from  Piermont 
to  Goshen  (forty-six  miles)  was  opened  for 
traffic,  and  the  amount  of  business  done  upon 
this  short  distance  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates.  In 
1S45  ^surve>-s  were  begun  for  impro\-ement 
of  the  line  and  for  the  settlement  of  the 
vexed  question  whether  the  road  should 
pass  through  Sullivan  county,  or  along  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  ;  a  year  and  a  half 
were  consumed  in  these  preliminary  opera 
tions.  The  questions  of  route  were  at  last 
adjusted  ;  the  line  of  the  Delaware  river  was 
adopted ;  permission  was  obtained  to  run 
across  a  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  ten  thousand  dollars  annually  ;  the 
work  of  construction  was  actively  resumed, 
and  on  the  3d  of  November,  1847,  the  road 
was  extended  from  Middletown,  fifty-three 
miles  from  New  York,  to  Otisville,  eight 
miles;  on  the  6th  of  January,  1848,  from 
Otisville  to  Port  Jervis,  thirteen  miles  ;  on 
the  28th  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
from  Port  Jervis  to  Binghamton,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  miles;  on  June  ist, 
1849,  f^rom  Binghamton  to  Owego,  twenty- 
two  miles  ;  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
from  Owego  to  Elmira,  thirty-six  miles  ;  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1850.  from  Elmira  to 
Corning,  thirty-seven  miles ;  on  the  3d  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  from  Corning 
to  Hornellsville,  forty-one  miles;  and,  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1857,  to  Dunkirk,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles  from  Pier- 
mont. 

The  effect  of  the  opening  of  this  great 
thoroughfare  upon  property  along  its  route 
may  well  be  imagined.  The  larger  and 
more  ambitious  places  suffered  more  in  pro- 
portion than  the  smaller  ones,  and  were,  in 
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the  end,  more  greatly  benefited.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  road  real  estate,  and  more  or 
less  other  property,  assumed  an  inflated  and 
fictitious  value,  of  which  the  natural  result 
was  a  reaction  that  was  productive  of  more 
harm  than  the  impulse  had  been  of  good. 
False  ideas  and  extravagant  notions  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  land  are  among  the 
first  manifestations  that  a  town  has  received 
an  impulse  from  a  great  improvement.  It 
was  so  in  Binghamton,  and  in  one  instance 
at  least  worked  great  detriment  to  the  vil- 
lage ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  under  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  Susquehanna, 
with  its  shops  and  skillful,  intelligent  work- 
men, might  and  ought  to  have  become  a 
part  of  Binghamton.  "  Erie,"  says  a  late 
writer,  "  has  never  forgiven  this  illiberal 
policy  on  the  part  of  a  few  private  holders 
of  property,  but  has  seemed  to  retain  a 
chronic  feeling  of  unpleasantness  towards 
the  whole  town  in  consequence.  Although 
there  is  no  way  station  in  the  State  from 
which  it  receives  greater  accessions  of  freight 
and  passengers,  its  accommodations  here 
have  become  a  standing  joke  with  the  trav- 
eling public.  One  has  only  to  say  '  Bing- 
hamton depot,'  to  provoke  an  audible  smile 
anywhere  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco." 

In  September,  1852,  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  Company  purchased  the  Pat- 
terson and  Ramapo  railroad,  which  was  im- 
mediately adapted  to  the  broad  gauge  and 
connected  with  the  Erie  at  Sufferns,  afford- 
ing a  direct  route  to  Jersey  City  and  New 
York.  From  Corning  a  branch  was  ex- 
tended through  the  valley  of  the  Conhocton 
to  Buffalo,  making  a  continuous  line  from 
the  latter  city  to  New  York,  in  competition 
with  the  New  York  Central. 

The  opening  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
railway  so  greatly  enlarged  the  commercial 
facilities  of  Binghamton,  that  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  began  to  be  more 


I  and  more  apparent.  Projects  for  the  building 
I  of  other  roads  soon  began  to  be  entertained; 
I  that  of  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  road 
I  was  revived  ;  from  the  south  soon  came  the 
i  Lackawanna  railroad  to  furnish  an  outlet  for 
i  the  Wyoming  valley  and  the  rich  coal  fields 
I  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Thus,  with  the 
I  opening  of  the  Erie  road,  the  construction 
^  of  others  along  the  valleys  which  radiate 
!  from  the  confluence  of  the  Chenango  and 
I  the  Susquehanna  rivers  became  only  ques- 
I  tions  of  time. 

I  On  the  6th  of  March,  1849,  ^^i  act  was 
I  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company 
;  whose  purpose  it  was  to  construct  a  road 
I  from  Auburn  to  Binghamton  by  way  of 
!  Cortland.  This  appears  to  have  been  almost 
j  exclusively  an  Auburn,  enterprise,  if  we  may 
I  judge  by  the  names  of  the  corporators  ;  the 
I  road  was  not  built. 

I      The  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  railroad 
I  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  enterprises  which 
i  the  geographical  situation  of  Binghamton 
I  determined ;  and  being  among  the  first,  it 
I  was  slower  in  beginning  than  such  under- 
I  takings  usually  are.   Perhaps  the  Chenango 
canal,  which  gave  the  village  at  its  southern 
terminus,  as  well  as  the  country  along  its 
entire  route,  a  connection   at  Utica  with 
the  great  central  artery  of  commerce  and 
travel  through  the  State,  for  a  time  met  the 
immediate  demands  of  Binghamton  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  possibilities  of  this  road  in 
its  relation  to  the  coal  fields  lying  south  in 
Pennsylvania  began  to  be  understood,  that 
a  lively  interest  was  developed  with  regard 
to  it. 

The  earliest  road  chartered  whose  pro- 
posed Hne  coincided  to  any  extent  with  the 
Syracuse  and  Binghamton  railroad,  was  the 
Salina  and  Port  Watson  railroad,  which  re- 
ceived its  charter  April  27th,  1829.  This 
road  was  designed  to  run  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tioughnioga  to  a  place  known  as  Port  Wat- 
son, at  the  head  of  navigation  and  near 
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Cortland  village,  and  which  now  has  no 
existence  as  a  village. 

A  charter  for  the  Syracuse,  Cortland  and 
Binghamton  Railroad  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  May  2ist,  1836.  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  receive  subscriptions 
md  distribute  the  stock  were  :  William  Edg- 
:omb,  Augustus  Donelly,  Samuel  G.  Hath- 
iway,  Edward  C.  Reed,  Roswell  Randall, 
iVilliam  Randall,  Samuel  S.  Forman,  Elam 
Lynds,  Myron  S.  Mills,  Henry  F.  King, 
Daniel  S.  Dickiason,  Joseph  S.  Bosworth 
rhomas  G.  Waterman.  The  three  last 
lamed  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
:itizens  of  Binghamton  and  men  of  national 
is  well  as  State  repute. ^  The  company 
vas  to  forfeit  its  charter  if  it  did  not  ex- 
pend at  least  $20,000  in  building  the  road 
-vithin  two  years,  or  have  the  road  com- 
pleted within  four  years.  More  than  three 
imes  four  years  elapsed  before  anything 
practical  was  done.  Early  in  1852  a  com-  I 
)any  was  formed  under  a  new  charter  ;  an 
ict  was  passed  March  27th,  authorizing  the 
president  and  trustees  of  the  villacre  of  Bine- 
lamton  to  take  stock  in  the  road,  and  ap- 
pointing Ammi  Doubleday,  Rodney  A. 
i^ord,  Hazard  Lewis,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson 
md  Samuel  P.  Hall  commissioners  under  the 
lame  and  style  of  "  The  Commissioners  of 
he  Railroad  Fund  of  Binghamton,"  to  have 
:he  entire  control  of  the  negotiatio-:^  of  the 
ponds  of  the  corporation.  These  gentlemen 
entered  at  once  upon  their  duties  ;  the  vil- 
age  voted  the  necessary  bonds  and  the  in- 
;erests  of  the  road  now  moved  forward.  In 
fuly,  1852,  contracts  were  let  and  the  work 
pf  grading  began  in  September.  The  road 
s  eighty  miles  in  length  and  was  two  years 
n  building,  the  most  difficult  and  expen- 
live  parts  of  the  work  being  near  the  two 
mds  of  the  route.  It  was  opened  for  traf- 
ic  in  the  autumn  of  1854.   On  the  i8th  of 

1  See  sketches  of  these  gentleinen  in  the  judicial  history 
)f  the  county. 


October  an  excursion  train  of  twenty-seven 
cars  ran  over  the  entire  road  from  Syracuse 
to  Binghamton,  and  returned,  the  cars  being 
so  loaded  with  enthusiastic  passengers  as  to 
compel  many  to  stand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Delaware  and  Lack- 
awanna road  had  perfected  its  connection 
with  the  Erie  at  Great  Bend,  and  Syracuse 
as  well  as  other  towns  along  the  line  began 
more  generally  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  coal 
fires  in  ameliorating  the  rigors  of  our  north- 
ern winters.  The  argument  of  cheap  fuel 
had  been  freely  used  in  the  canvass  for  the 
road  at  preliminary  meetings  ;  but  in  fact 
was  never  reah'zed  to  any  extent,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  competition  in  the  coal  trade. 

The  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  road  did 
not  at  first  meet  the  anticipations  of  its  pro- 
jectors, and  after  a  time  was  sold  on  its  first 
mortgage  bonds  ;  a  new  company  was  then 
formed  and  the  road  passed  under  different 
I  management,  which  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  ill  will  pretty  generally  of  the  inhab- 
itants along  the  line,  by  an  uncompromising 
repudiation  of  all  obligations  of  the  original 
company. 

In  1868  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company  purchased  the 
Syracuse  and  Binghamton  road  and  laid  a 
third  rail  upon  the  roadway  of  the  Oswego 
and  Syracuse  road,  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning their  broad  gauge  cars  to  the  latter 
city;  but  owing  to  a  controversy  over  cross- 
ing the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  in 
Syracuse,  their  trains  did  not  run  to  Oswego 
until  1869,  when  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  W^estern  had,  by  purchase,  obtained 
possession  of  the  Oswego  road.  A  double 
track  was  laid,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  successful  branches  in 
the  State. 

While  the  sale  of  the  road  in  question 
under  the  mortgage  was  disastrous  to  the 
original  stockholders,  not  one  of  whom  real- 
ized anything  directly  from  his  investment, 
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after  the  sale  it  is  doubtless  true  that  not 
one  of  them  failed  to  see  in  the  near  future 
that  his  money  had  been  wisely  expended. 
Every  acre  of  land  and  piece  of  property 
in  that  portion  of  the  county  tapped  by  the 
road  was  increased  in  value,  while  the  ben- 
efits of  the  road  to  farmers,  manufacturers 
and  tradesmen  cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  1851-52  the  project  of  a  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Binghamton  began  to  be  ear- 
nestly discussed.  In  January,  1853,  a  com- 
pan\'  was  formed  and  preliminary  surveys 
were  immediately  commenced.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  points  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  through  a  region  rich 
in  agricultural  products,  but  presenting  a 
surface  to  task  engineering  skill  in  deter- 
mining the  most  practicable  route.  Work 
was  begun  in  September,  1853,  and  was 
prosecuted  during  the  following  season.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1854,  after  a  large  outlay 
had  been  made,  many  stockholders  became 
discouraged,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  president,  J.  H. 
Ramsey,  esq.,  of  Albany,  and  the  board  of 
directors  that  the  project  was  not  aban- 
doned. The  enterprise  of  these  gentlemen, 
however,  overcame  the  opposition,  as  also 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
which  were  sufficiently  depressing,  and  the 
work  went  slowly  on,  overcoming  every 
difficulty  and  discouragement. 

The  road  was  opened  to  Schoharie  in 
September,  1863  i  to  Cobleskill  in  January, 
1865  ;  to  Oneonta  in  September,  1865  ;  to 
Unadilla  in  ?^Iarch,  1866;  to  Sidney  in 
Oct'-bcr,  to  Bainbridge  in  July,  1867. 

The  last  forty  miles  of  the  road  towards 
Binghamton  were  built  through  a  region  of 
hills  and  narrow  valleys  which  involved  a 
great  amount  of  labor  and  expense.  In  the 
autunm  of  1867  the  road  was  opened  to 
Nineveh,  in  Broome  county,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  a  tunnel  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  through  a  hill  of  loose  gravel 


I  and  rock  —  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and 
I  danger.    The  road  was  finally  opened  to 
1  Binghamton  in  the  month  of  Januarv*,  1869. 
I      The  road  had  been  in  operation  but  a 
j  few  months  when  the  famous  episode  of  its 
history  known  as  its  conflict  with  the  "Erie 
Ring"  occurred.     We  copy  the  following 
account  of  this  peculiar  railroad  war  from 
the  appendix  to  the  Amials  of  Binghaui- 
ton  :  ■ — 

"  Coveting  the  possession  of  a  thorough- 
1  fare  that  would  give  them  absolute  control 
I  of  an  enormous  coal  transportation,  both 
I  for  regions  of  supply  and  demand,  the  Erie 
1  Ring  began  hostilities  by  the  perpetration 
j  of  certain  outrages  under  the  form  of  law  — 
i  an  eminently  characteristic  device.  First 
I  came  a  volley  of  injunctions  restraining 
I  every  officer  of  the  assailed  corporation 
from  performing  his  duties  and  leaving  the 
road  to  operate  itself     Thus  much  by  way 
of  opening.    The  next  step  was  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  rtxeivers,  and  the  now 
notorious  Barnard  was  willing  and  available 
for    the    asking.     Accordingly,    late  one 
evening  at  the  Erie  offices  the  signature  of 
that  enlightened  magistrate  was  affixed  to 
an  order  appointing  James  Fisk,  jr.,  and 
another  person,  receivers  of  the  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company.  This 
was  probably  as  irregular  as  any  order  ever 
signed  by  a  judge.    The  consequences  were 
momentous  and  significant  —  a  disgrace  to 
the  judicial  system  of  New  York  and  an 
outrage  upon  civilization  and  all  legal  forms. 
I  There  were  scenes  in  courts  of  justice  where 
i  judges  pelted  one  another  with  injunctions 
and  made  a  jest  of  their  grave  proceedings; 
scenes  in  the  offices  of  corporations  where 
scuffles  took  place  between  contending  re- 
ceivers, both  officers  of  the  same  court, 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York; 
scenes^  upon  the  railway  where  contending 
I  forces  were  marshaled  under  opposing  sher- 
1  iffs,  armed    with    orders   and  injunctions 
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signed  in  blank  and  even  sent  by  telegraph, 
for  use  at  the  place  of  conflict ;  and,  finaily, 
as  if  the  State  had  not  been  sufficiently 
humiliated  and  disgraced,  resort  was  had  to 
acts  of  open  war.  Mobs  of  armed  laborers 
and  partisans  of  the  two  corporations  began 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  railway  in 
dispute.  The  judicial  system  of  New  York 
had  sunk  into  helpless  and  contemptible 
collapse ;  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  the 
military  were  called  out,  as  it  proved,  just 
in  time. 

"  Many  will  recollect  the  feeling  of  indig- 
nation that  pervaded  this  community  when 
it  was  rumored  that  a  train  filled  with  em- 
ployees from  the  shops  at  Susquehanna, 
and  drawn  by  one  of  their  heaviest  engines, 
had  gone  up  the  road  towards  Alban\^  with 
the  intention  of  clearing  and  seizing  the 
track  by  acts  of  guerilla  war.  Just  beyond 
the  tunnel  this  train  was  met  by  another 
from  Albany  similarly  equipped.  The  en- 
gines were  driven  into  collision  and  fighting 
immediately  commenced. 

One  cowardly  miscreant  fired  a  pistol 
several  times  into  the  Albany  engine,  but 
luckily  without  eftect,  and  then  fled  — 
guilty  nevertheless  of  intended  and  at- 
tempted murder.  The  Albany  men  were 
more  numerous  than  their  adversaries  and 
drove  them  back  towards  the  tunnel. 
Shouts,  yells,  pistol  shots,  shrieks  and  groans 
and  curses  of  rage  from  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred men  mingled  in  inextricable  confusion, 
rent  the  air  as  if  pandemonium  had  been 
let  loose.  As  the  Erie  men  retreated 
through  the  tunnel  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
fight  and  their  engine  backed  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  conflict.  In  a  short  time 
the  Albany  m.en  attempted  to  follow  up 
their  partial  victory.  The  Erie  men  rallied 
and  fighting  was  vigorously  renewed,  while 
stones,  clubs,  brickbats  and  old  junk  gen- 
erally, enjoyed  a  few  minutes  at  premium. 
It  was  now  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 


ing and  becoming  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  friend  and  foe,  when  suddenly  the 
measured  tap  of  approaching  drums  rose 
upon  the  air ;  the  shindy  ceased  ;  neither 
party  cared  to  sustain  a  bayonet  charge  and 
they  took  to  their  heels  with  a  unanimity 
and  celerity  which  could  only  have  origin- 
ated from  a  belief  that  the  whole  Forty- 
fourth  regiment  was  behind  them.  The 
two  companies  bivouacked  in  the  fields  and 
prepared  for  a  night  attack,  but  were  un- 
molested. 

The  military  now  took  possession  of 
the  road  ;  the  contending  lawyers  agreed 
to  place  it  in  the  control  of  the  governor 
of  the  State,  and  a  military  officer  was  de- 
tailed to  operate  the  road  in  a  trme  of  pro- 
found peace,  because  business  had  been 
paralyzed  and  travel  deranged  '  by  the 
riotous  proceedings  of  the  officers  of  the 
law,  stimulated  and  directed  by  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.'  Thus  ended  the  raid 
upon  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad. 
Fortunately  no  lives  were  sacrificed,  except 
that  a  few  chickens  experienced  abbrevia- 
tion of  their  existence  at  the  hands  of  the 
military." 

In  a  few  months  after  these  events  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company.  The  latter  com- 
pany constructed  a  branch  road  leading 
from  the  coal  mines  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Broome  county,  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Albany  road,  thereby  diminishing 
the  distance  and  the  grade  over  which  the 
coal  had  theretofore  been  drawn.  This 
road  enters  the  county  at  Nineveh,  in  the 
town  of  Colesville,  passing  through  Coles- 
ville  and  Windsor  into  Pennsylvania. 

The  railroad  from  Utica  through  the 
Chenango  valley  was  begun  in  1867,  and 
twelve^  miles  was  finished  in  that  year.  It 
was  opened  to  the  village  of  Sherburne  in 
August,  1868,  and  to  Norwich  the  follow- 
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ing  year.  This  road  enters  Broome  county 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town  of 
Barker,  and  its  southern  terminus  is  at  Che- 
nango Forks. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany began  the  extension  of  their  roa^ 
from  Binghamton  to  Buffalo.    The  con- 


tract for  the  entire  line  was  let  to  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Ripley,  of  New  York.  The  first 
passenger  train  ran  over  the  road  from 
Binghamton  to  Owego  October  3d,  1882; 
to  Bath  about  the  first  of  September  follow- 
ing; September  25th,  to  Mount  Morris; 
and  May  14th,  1883,  trains  ran  over  the 
entire  route  to  Buffalo. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
divisions  and  titles. 


Early  Divisions  of  the  State  —  Susquehanna  Docum 
the  County — Land  Patents — Massachuseit's  Claims  —  T] 

THE  subject  of  the  early  titles  and  claims 
to  the  territory  of  which  this  work  is 
descriptive  is  one  of  especial  interest  and 
value.  The  right  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britian  to  sovereignty  over  the  territory  of 
the  Iroquois  was  set  forth  in  a  memorial 
prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  in  1697.  This  memorial 
recites  that  the  Five  Nations  had  ''by  many 
acknowledgments,  submissions,  leagues  and 
agreements,  been  united  to  or  depended 
upon  that  colony  [New  York]  ;"  that  they, 
*'  being  the  most  warlike  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  held  all  their  neighboring  Indians  in  | 
a  manner  of  tributary  subjection  ;"  that  in  I 
prospect  of  an  invasion  of  their  territory  in 
1684,  by  De  la  Barre,  governor  of  Canada, 
Governor  Dongan,  of  New  York,  warned 
that  French  official  "  that  those  Indians  are 
the  King  of  England's  subjects,  and  also 
sent  the  then  Duke  of  York's  (to  whom  the 
province  had  been  granted  by  the  crown) 
arms  to  be  set  up  in  every  one  of  the  In- 
dians' castles,  as  far  as  Oneygra  [Niagara], 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mons.  De 
la  Barre  retired." 


ints  —  Extinguishment  of  Indian  Titles  —  Formation  of 
e  "  Boston  Ten  Towns  " — Towns  and  their  Boundaries. 

In  a  report  on  the  Province  of  New  York, 
made  in  1774,  Governor  Tryon  said: — 

"  The  boundaries  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  are  derived  from  two  sources  — First, 
the  grants  from  King  Charles  the  Second  to 
his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York. 
Secondly,  from  the  submission  and  subjec- 
tion of  the  Five  Nations  to  the  crown  of 
England.  .  .  .  It  is  uncertain  to  this 
day  to  what  extent  the  Five  Nations  carried 
their  claim  to  the  westward  and  northward, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  went  to  the 
north  beyond  the  45th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  westward  to  Lake  Huron,  their  beaver- 
hunting  country  being  bounded  to  the  west 
by  that  lake ;  which  country  the  Five  Na- 
tions, by  treaty  with  the  governor  of  this 
Province  at  Albany  in  1 70 1,  surrendered  to 
the  crown,  co  be  protected  and  defended  for 
them." 

This  constituted  the  foundation  of  the 
English  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Iroquois.  The  Indians  never 
recognized  this  claim  in  the  broad  sense 
above  expressed,  while  the  French  always 
denied  and  scoffed  at  it,  but  the  British  gov- 
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ernment  had  the  power  to  maintain  it  and, 
until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
continued  to  assert  it. 

The  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon 
the  territory  of  the  Iroquois  gave  the  latter 
great  uneasiness,  although  Great  Britian 
claimed  sovereignty  over  the  domain.  To 
allay  the  anxious  feelings  of  the  Indians,  a 
numerously  attended  council  was  held  at 
Fort  Stanwix  (Rome)  in  1768,  to  establish 
a  line  beyond  which  white  settlement  should 
not  extend.  This  line  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  expressed  in  the  deed,  came  from 
the  southwestward  to  the  east  branch  of 
Susquehanna  and  across  the  same,  and  up 
the  east  side  of  that  river  to  Oswegy  (Os- 
wego) ;  from  thence  east  to  Delaware  river, 
and  up  that  river  to  opposite  where  Tina- 
derhai  (Unadilla)  falls  into  Susquehanna; 
thence  to  Tinaderha,  and  up  the  west  side 
of  the  west  branch  to  the  head  thereof ;  and 
thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Canada  creek 
where  it  empties  into  the  Wood  creek,  at 
the  west  of  the  carrying  place  beyond  Fort 
Stanwix."  In  short,  this  line  ran  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  present  Broome  and 
Chenango  counties,  and  thence  northwest- 
ward to  a  point  seven  miles  west  of  Rome. 
This  is  the  '*  property  line,"  which  is  so  oft- 
en quoted  in  early  real  estate  transactions. 
By  the  Indian  deed  already  quoted  the  ter- 
ritory extending  eastward  from  every  part 
of  said  line  as  far  as  the  lands  formerly  pur- 
chased, so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
the  lands  between  the  said  line  and  the  pur- 
chased lands  or  settlements,"  was  conveyed 
to  King  George  III  and  his  successors. 

Until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  territory  embraced  in  the  present 
Broome  county  was,  therefore,  included 
within  the  vast  indefinite  Indian  domain 
lying  to  the  west  of  this  '*  line  of  property." 
By  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  October 
22d,  1784,  the  Iroquois  ceded  to  the  Federal 
government  a  large  p  )rtion  of  the  lands 


j  west  of  the  property  line.  Claims  to  right 
of  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  Western  New 
York,  under  colonial  patents,  were  set  up  by 
Massachusetts  and  confirmed  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  two  governments, 
i  which  met  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  December 
!  1 6th.  1786.    This  commission,  while  it  re- 

i  r 

I  served  to  New  York  the  right  of  sovereignty, 
I  conceded  to  ^Massachusetts  the  right  to  pre- 
I  empt  the  soil  from  the  native  Indians,  of 
all  that  tract  lying  west  of  a  line  known  as 
the  pre-emption  line,  which  extended  north 
from  the  eighty-second  mile-stone  from  the 
I  Delaware  river  at  the  north-eastern  corner 
I  of  Pennsylvania,  through  Geneva  and  Sodus 
I  Bay,  on  the  meridian  of  Washington  (except 
I  a  tract  a  mile  wide  along  Niagara  river)  and 
I  an  additional  tract  to  the  eastward  known  as 
j  the  "Boston  Ten  Towns," ^  fy'^^^S  the 
i  counties  of  Broome,  Tioga  and  Cortland, 
i  Several  reservations  were  excepted  by  cer- 
tain treaties  made  with  the  Indians.  On 
the  28th  of  June,  1785,  Governor  George 
Clinton,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  at 
Fort  Herkimer,  by  which  the  latter,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  receipt  of  eleven  thousand 
j  five  hundred  dollars  in  goods  and  money, 
I  ceded  the  territory  bounded  as  follows : — 
"  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Unadilla 
or  Tinaderha  river,  where  the  same  empties 
i  into  the  Susquehanna  ;  thence  up  the  said 
I  Unadilla  or  Tinaderha  river  ten  miles,  meas- 

j  i  i  hat  portion  of  Broome  county  embraced  in  the  Bos- 

i  ton  Ten  Towns  is  shown  by  a  line  upon  the  map  here- 

i  v,ith.    The  title  of  this  tract,  which  comprised  230,400 

j  acres,  was  vested  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1786, 

j  aud  in  the  full.jwin^-  year  ic  w  as  sold  10  a  company  of 

I  .-rixiv  persons,  mostly  residents  of  that  Stale.    This  syn- 

I  dicate  became  known  as  the  "Boston  Company,"  or 

I  Tiie  Massachusetts  Company."    A  large  portion  of 

j  these  purchasers,  or  those  who  soon  bought  lands  from 

!  them,  immediately  took  possession  of  the  region ;  and 

•  thus  it  was  that  the  territory  was  occupied  by  a  New 

i  England  j>opulation  while  the  fertile  regions  of  Western 

:  Xew  York  were  yet  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  very 

!  soon  after  the  first  settlers  came  into  the  limits  of  the 

j  county  from  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
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ured  on  a  straight  line ;  thence  due  west  to 
the  Chenango  river  ;  thence  southerly  down 
the  Chenango  river  to  where  it  empties  into 
the  Susquehanna  river,  and  to  the  line  com- 
monly called  the  'line  of  property,'  estab- 
lished at  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  the 
year  1768  ;  thence  along  the  said  line  to  the 
place  of  beginning." 

Reference  to  the  map  will  indicate  that 
this  treaty  embraced  a  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Broome.  By  a  second  treaty, 
concluded  on  the  226.  of  September,  1788, 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  Governor  Clinton  secured 
a  cession  of  all  the  lands  in  the  State  own- 
ed by  the  difterent  Indian  tribes  (em- 
bracing all  the  Indian  titles  yet  remaining 
in  Broome  county)  except  the  certain  res- 
ervations designated  for  their  future  occu- 
pation. ^ 

lA  hundred  years  before  these  treaties  were  made  the 
natural  beauty  and  prospective  value  of  the  Susquehanna 
valley  had  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the  I>utch  settlers  on 
the  Hudson  river,  as  well  as  that  of  William  Penn  and 
others.  Penn  made  continued  efforts  to  purchase  this 
region,  which  the  Indians  were  ready  enougii  to  dispose 
of,  but  which  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Albany  much  pre- 
ferred to  control,  as  far  as  possible.  In  a  letter  from  the 
magistrates  of  Albany  to  Governor  Dongan,  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  1683,  they  said  :  "We  are  credibly  in- 
formecj  of  the".-  ythe  Indians')  willingnesse  to  dispose  of  ye 
Susquehanne  river,  being  verry  glad  to  hear  off  Christians 
intending  to  come  and  Live  there,  it  being  much  nearer 
them  then  this  Place  and  much  easier  to  get  thither  with 
bever.  The  River  being  navigable  w't  Canoes  till  hard  by 
there  Castles,  soe  yt  if  ^Vm.  Penn  buys  said  River,  it  will 
tend  to  ye  utter  Ruine  off  ye  Bev'r  Trade.  .  .  .  Wee  pre- 
sume that  there  hath  not  anything  Ever  been  mooved  or 
agitated  from  ye  first  settleing  of  these  Parts,  more  Prej- 
udiciall  to  his  Royal  highnesse  Intrest,  and  ye  Inhabit- 
ants of  this  his  govern't  then  this  businesse  of  ye  Sus- 
quehanne River.  The  French  its  true  have  endevoured 
to  take  away  our  trade,  by  Peace  mealls  but  this  will  cutt 
it  all  off  at  once."  A  conveyance  uf  the  ''Susquehanne 
River  "  to  the  Dutch  magistrates,  in  favor  of  Governor- 
General  Corlaer,  was  made  by  the  Indians  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1683,  for  which  the  magistrates  gave  "  a  half 
piece  of  Duffels,  Two  Blankets,  Two  guns.  Three  kettles, 
Four  Coats,  Fifty  lbs.  of  Tead  and  Five  and  twenty  lbs. 
of  powder."  Considerable  further  negotiation  ensued 
relative  to  the  Susquehanna,  chiefly  between  Penn  and 
the  Dutch  authorities,  details  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  Papers  Relatiyv^  to  ihe  Snsqiiehajina  River,  Vol. 
I,  JDoc.  Hist,  New  York. 


Some  of  the  Indians  treating  with  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  had  the  discernment  to  fore- 
see what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
j  these  large  cessions  of  their  domain.  An 
Oneida  sachem,  anticipating  the  destiny  of 
his  race,  gave  a  happy  illustration  of  this 
when  the  cession  of  178S  was  concluded  He 
seated  himself  on  a  log  beside  Governor 
Clinton,  who,  with  proper  courtesy,  moved 
along  to  make  room.  The  sachem  imme- 
diately moved  close  to  him,  whereupon  the 
governor  again  moved,  only  to  be  closely 
followed  by  the  Indian.  These  movements 
were  several  times  repeated  until  Governor 
Clinton  was  crowded  off  the  log.  Demand- 
ing the  meaning  of  such  conduct,  the  sachem 
significantly  replied  :  "  Just  so  white  man 
crowd  poor  Indian ;  keep  crowding,  keep 
crowding  ;  by  and  by  crowd  him  clear  off ; 
where  poor  Indian  then  ?" 

What  may  be  considered  the  genealogy 
of  Broome  county  is  traced  as  follows.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  1683,  the  Province  of 
New  York  was  divided  into  twelve  coun- 
ties, which  were  named  from  the  titles  of 
the  royal  family.  Albany  county  was  one 
of  these,  and  from  it  Tryon  county  was 
formed  March  12th,  1772;  its  name  was 
changed  to  Montgomery  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1784.  This  great  county  comprised 
all  of  the  territory  lying  in  the  State  west 
of  a  north  and  south  line  extending  from 
St.  Regis  to  the  west  bounds  of  the  town- 
ship of  Schenectady  ;  thence  running  irreg- 
ularly southwest  to  the  head  of  the  Mohawk 
branch  of  the  Delaware  river  and  along  the 
same  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  present 
county  of  Broome ;  thence  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Fort  Bull,  on  Wood 
creek,  near  the  present  village  of  Rome. 
All  the  territory  west  of  this  last  men- 
tioned line  was  then  considered  as  Indian 
domain. 

On  the  1 6th  of  February,  1791,  ?.ll  the 
territory  now  embraced  in  the  counties  of 
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lome,  Chemung  and  Tioga  ^  was  set  off 
n  Montgomery ;  and  Elmira  (otherwise 
vtown),  and  Binghamton  (otherwise 
mango  Point),  were  constituted  each  half 
es.  The  new  county  was  called  Tioga. 
J  first  judges  of  this  county  were  Joshua 
rsereau  and  Jonathan  Fitch.  IMorgan 
ns,  afterward  governor  of  New  York,  or- 
ized  and  conducted  the  first  court  under 

county's  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
)n  the  2Sth  of  March,  1806,  Broome 
nty  was  formed  from  Tioga  and  named 
lonor  of  John  Broome,  then  lieutenant- 
ernor  of  the  State  and  residing  in  New 
•k  city.  For  this  compliment  he  pre- 
:ed  the  county  with  a  handsomely  exe- 
^d  seal,  designed  by  himself  and  emblem- 
al  of  the  name.  The  county  embraces 
:  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  bounded 
present  as  follows :  on  the  north  by 
tland  and  Chenango  counties ;  on  the 
:  by  Delaware  county ;  on  the  south  by 

Pennsylvania  line  and  on  the  west  by 
ga  county.- 

'his  name  is  written  in  Morgan's  League  of  tJie  Tro- 
•  in  the  Oneida  dialect,  "  Te-ah-o-ge ;  "  in  the  Mo- 
"Te-yo-ge-ga ;  "  in  the  Cayuga,  "  Da-a-o-ga;  " 
n  the  Seneca,  "  Da-ya-o-geh,  "  meaning  "at  the 
s."  In  the  text  of  that  work  it  is  written,  "  Ta-ya- 
"  the  first  a  "having  the  broad  sound,  as  in 
."  Upon  Guy  Johnson's  map  of  1771  it  is  written, 
a-o-ga."  The  eloquent  Red  Jacket  pronounced  it 
h-hi-ho-gah,  "  discarding  the  suffix  "  Point,  "  which 
)een  universally  added  when  applied  to  the  locality 
called  Athens,  saying  that  the  Indian  word  carried 
ull  meaning —  "the  point  of  land  at  the  confluence 
'o  streams,''  or,  "  the  meeting  of  the  waters." 
Ir.  Wilkinson  in  his  Annals  gives  more  explicit 
daries  of  the  county  as  follows  :  "  Ik-ginning  at  the 
least  corner  it  is  bounded  by  the  Delaware  river  in 
reatcst  we-tern  extremity  and  curve,  for  six  or  eight 
; ;  then  by  a  line  running  due  north  ten  or  twelve 
3  ;  then  by  a  line  running  due  west  about  the  same 
nee,  separating  it  from  Chenango  county;  then  due 
1  five  miles;  then  due  west  ten  or  twelve  miles  to 
beyond,  westward,  the  Chenango  river;  then  north 
awest  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  ;  then  due  west  again 
e  western  boundary;  then  by  an  irregular  line  run- 
nearly  south  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  or  southern 
idary,  a  di-^tance  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles, 
separating  it  from  Tioga  county  -  then  east  along  the 
isylvania  line  to  the  southeast  t  .Iremity,  a  distance 
irty-six  miles." 


Cockburn's  Gore  is  a  strip  of  land  west 
of  the  property  line  run  by  Simon  Metcalf 
j  in  1 769  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Evans's 
Patent  (Delaware  county)  to  Wallace's 
Patent  near  the  mouth  of  the  Unadilla 
river.  In  1791  a  law  was  passed,  on  appli- 
cation of  the  heirs  and  devisees  of  General 
Bradstreet,  authorizing  a  survey  of  this 
gore  under  the  claim  that  it  should  be 
I  added  to  and  included  in  the  Evans  Patent. 
In  1792  the  westerly  line  was  run  by  Will 
Cockburn  and  John  Cox,  with  a  point  at 
the  south  end  and  some  sixty-five  or  sev- 
enty chains  across  at  the  northern  end. 
]\Ir.  Cockburn  had  purchased  all  the  rights 
of  the  heirs,  devisees  and  assignees,  except 
that  of  Martha  Bradstreet.  The  gore  was 
divided  into  five  lots,  numbered  67,  68,  69, 
70  and  71,  and  number  67  in  Tompkins, 
Delaware  county,  as  claimed  set  off  to 
Martha.  It  is  now  claimed  that  this  gore 
is  in  Broome  county  instead  of  Delaware, 
and  that  the  grant  made  in  1792  or  1793 
by  the  State  is  void,  the  lands  in  Tioga 
county  (now  Broome)  ha\'ing  been  granted 
to  the  ]Metcalf  line,  and  Tioga,  from  which 
Broome  was  taken  in  1806,  being  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  property  line.  There 
was  no  other  line  run  at  the  time,  or  in  exist- 
ence, and  many  law  suits  arose  between  the 
heirs  of  Martha  Bradstreet  and  occupants 
of  the  Evans  Patent  and  Cockburn's  Gore. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  under  which 
the  county  was  formed  provided  that  all 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Tioga  comprised 
in  the  towns  of  Tioga,  Union,  Lisle  and 
'  Chenancjo,  shall  be  known  and  called  bv 
the  name  of  Broome."    The  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  was  established  for  the  new 
county  and  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
of  the  Peace.    The  first  term  was  ordered 
to  "  begin  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  ^vlay, 
;  1806,  and  may  continue  to  be  held  to  the 
!  Saturday  follov/ing,  inclusive;"  the  second 
j  term  to  begin  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
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October  and  continue  until  the  following  I 
Saturday ;  and  the  third  term  to  begin  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  February,  and  con-  , 
tinue until  the  following  Saturday,  inclusive."  ■ 
These  courts  were  ordered  held  '*at  the 
court-house  now  erected  in  the  town  of  ; 
Chenango."  Prisoners  were  ordered  con-  ; 
fined  in  the  gaol  at  Newtown,  Tioga  county.  I 
The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  \ 
empowered  to  hold  a  Circuit  Court  and  i 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  said  county  j 
once  in  each  year  after  January  1st,  1807.  | 

The  county  was  made  a  part  of  the  ! 
Western  District  of  the  State,  and  also  a  part  ' 
of  the  district  composed  of  Onondaga,  Cay-  j 
uga.  Tioga,  Steuben  and  Ontario  counties,  j 
'*  as  respects  all  proceedings  under  the  act  en-  | 
titled  *an  act  relative  to  district  attorneys.'"  | 

In  an  act  passed  April  7th,  1806,  it  was  j 
ordered  that  the  clerk  of  Broome  county  i 
shall  "  keep  his  office  in  the  village  of  Che-  I 
nango  Point,  any  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  sale  of  i 
lands  by  the  Indians  to  the  State. 

The  popular  belief  has  been,  and  may  still 
be,  that  the  Indians  were  cheated  out  of 
their  lands,  and  even  to  this  day,  some  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  attempting  to 
institute  proceedings  for  their  recovery.  The 
price  paid  seems  exceedingly  small,  but  the 
lands  in  their  natural  state  were  absolutely 
valueless.  Nothing  but  the  hand  of  man, 
guided  by  human  intelligence,  has  produced 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  only  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  has  rendered  this  land 
valuable  fur  the  support  of  the  inhabitants. 

Before  the  Indian  title  was  extinct,  even 
before  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  colo- 
nial government  sold  some  of  the  land  on 
the  Susquehanna  river  and  probably  some 
in  this  county,  but  most  of  the  patents  have 
been  issued  since  that  date. 

Bingham's  Patent,  the  largest  in.  the 
county,  was  granted  to  Robert  L.  Hooper, 


James  Wilson  and  William  Bingham,  June 
27th,  17S6.  It  contained  30,620  acres  and 
was  described  as  "commencing at  the  north- 
east corner  of  29,812  acres  granted  to  Dan- 
iel Coxe  and  others,"  and  then  running  east, 
etc.,  giving  the  boundaries  and  closing  up 
in  the  usual  form,  "with  the  usual  allowance 
of  five  per  cent,  for  roads."  It  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  includes 
most  of  the  intervale  and  but  little  of  the 
hillsides. 

Hooper's  Patent  was  granted  to  the  same 
parties  on  the  same  day,  and  contains  2,000 
acres  with  the  usual  allowance  of  five  per 
cent.  In  this  instance  the  five  per  cent 
shows  in  the  measurement,  200  chains  by 
100  chains  makes  the  patent  contain  2,100 
acres.  This  patent  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  and  next  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  where  the  river  leaves  the 
State. 

In  the  division  of  these  lands  among  the 
proprietors  the  extreme  west  portion  was 
drawn  by  James  Wilson  and  the  last  patent 
by  Robert  L.  Hooper.  Hooper  probably 
had  an  interest  in  the  west  portion  with 
Wilson  for  some  time.  These  patents  are 
recorded  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
in  Book  of  Pate7tts,  XVIII,  page  17,  etc. 

Bingham's  Patent  lies  in  the  present  towns 
of  Union,  Vestal,  Binghamton,  Conklin  and 
Kirkwood.    Hoopers  Patent  lies  in  the 
I  town  of  Windsor. 

Thomas's  Patent,  which  lies  next  south 
of  Bingham's  up  the  river,  was  probably 
granted  before  the  Revolution,  and  to  some 
I  person  of  another  name,  who  conveyed  it 
i  to  Thomas,  as  the  writer  has  been  unable 
j  to  trace  it  to  that  name.    Wilkinson  says 
i  that  it  included  "the  Bend  which  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  about  six  miles  in  this  State," 
on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  two 
miles  in  width,  and  lies  in  the  town  of  Conk- 
i  lin  and  Kirkwood.    It  must  have  contained 
i  some  8,000  acres. 
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Garnsey's  Patent  of  i  ,000,  acres  lying  next 
north  of  Hooper  s  2,000  acre  patent,  now 
in  the  town  of  Windsor,  we  can  get  no  trace 
of  its  date,  and  it  was  probably  patented 
before  the  Rev^okition,  as  well  as  some  half 
dozen  others,  Edgar's,  Banyar's,  Hornby's, 
Hotchkiss's,  Cooper's  and  Nichol's. 

Of  the  smaller  patents  we  have  obtained 
the  following: — 

William  Allison  was  granted  a  patent  for 
3,400  acres  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1789,  and 
known  as  Allison's  Classright.  It  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  next 
north  of  Garnsey's,  in  the  town  of  Windsor. 
Patents,  Vol.  XXI,  page  192. 

John  Garnsey  was  granted  a  patent  for 
lot  No  5  in  the  township  of  Randolph,  con- 
taining 640  acres,  April  i6th,  1789.  Vol. 
XXI,  page  193. 

Thomas  Thomas  was  granted  a  patent 
for  lots  8,  10  and  14  in  the  township  of  Ran- 
dolph, containing  640  acres  each,  October 
31st,  1788.    Vol.  XX,  pages  350  and  351. 

Ezra  L'Hommedieu  was  granted  a  patent 
for  lots  2,  4  and  1 1  in  the  township  of  Ran- 
dolph, containing  640  acres  each,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1787.  Vol.  XX,  pages  11, 
12,  13. 

John  Watts  was  granted  a  patent  of  1,700 
acres  in  Randolph,  between  lot  27  and  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  February  29th,  1800.  It 
Hes  in  the  present  town  of  Sanford.  Vol. 
XXIV,  page  258,  etc. 

John  Carpenter  was  granted  patents  for 
seven  parcels  of  land  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  on  the  21st  of  December,  1796,  con- 
taining 4,960  acres. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  William  Moore, 
John  Springsteen,  Jacob  Springsteen,  Jo- 
siah  Stow,  David  Stow,  David  Hotchkiss 
and  Josiah  Bcebee,  for  a  tract  of  land  partly 
in  the  township  of  Warren  and  partly  in  the 
township  of  Chenengo  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  containing  1,235  acres, 
on  the  6th  of  December,   1798.    This  is 


known  as  Moore's  Patent,  and  lies  in  the 
present  town  of  Windsor.  Vol.  XXIII,  page 
353- 

After  these  patents  lying  along  the  rivers 
were  granted,  the  State  authorities  caused 
the  remaining  lands  to  be  laid  out  into  town- 
ships, and  as  this  word,  "  township  "  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  misconception,  and 
has  often  been  used  erroneously,  we  give  a 
definition  that  cannot  be  mistaken:  — 

A  township  in  the  State  of  New  York 
means  a  certain  tract  or  territory  with  well 
known,  fixed  and  definite  bounds,  that  can- 
not be  changed.  It  is  surveyed,  mapped, 
named,  and  numbered  by  the  Surve\^or- 
general,  and  sometimes  sub-divided.  This 
is  all  done  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
lands  with  exactness.  Townships  are  of 
different  dimensions,  usually  six  or  ten  miles 
square,  or  that  equivalent. 

A  town  is  a  portion  of  a  county,  set  apart 
for  municipal  purposes,  and  the  boundaries 
can  be  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Leg- 
islature, or  lately  by  a  board  of  supervisors. 
A  township  may  contain  two  or  more  towns, 
and  a  town  may  contain  a  half  dozen  town- 
ships, or  a  town  can  be  formed  of  the  parts 
of  several  townships.  Instances  of  such 
conditions  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  State. 
The  township  of  Camillus,  in  Onondaga 
county,  is  divided  into  three  towns.  El- 
bridge,  Van  Buren  and  Camillus.  The  town 
of  Hopkinton  in  St.  Lawrence  county  em- 
braces eight  of  the  townships  of  the  Ma- 
comb's Purchase,  and  the  town  of  Otisco,  in 
Onondaga  county,  is  formed  of  parts  of  the 
townships  of  IMarcellus,  Pompey  and  Tuli}'. 

Probably  in  the  year  1786  (as  the  map 
was  filed  January  3d,  1787),  the  Surveyor- 
general  caused  this  part  of  the  country  to 
be  surveyed  into  eight  townships,  named 
and  numbered  as  follows:  No  i  Warren; 
No.  2  Clinton;  No.  3  Greene;  No.  4  Fay- 
ette ;  No.  5  Chenengo  ;  No.  6  Hambdcn ; 
No,  7  Sidney ;  No.  8  Randolph. 
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These  townships  were  bounded  north  by 
the  Chenango  Triangle  Tract,  and  the  Che- 
nango Twenty  Townships  ;  east  by  the  Line 
of  Property  ;  south  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Line,  and  west  by  Coxe's  Manor,  Bingham's 
Patent  and  the  ]\Lassachusetts  Ten  Towns. 

The  Chenango  Triangle  Tract  was  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Military  Tract,  the  Gore" 
and  the  Chenango  Twenty  Townships ; 
southeast  by  the  Chenango  river  and  south- 
west by  the  Tioughnioga  river.  This  tract 
was  divided  into  four  townships.  One,  Two 
and  Three,  lying  across  the  north  portion, 
and  No.  4  the  remainder.  Nos.  i,  part  of 
2  and  4,  lie  in  this  county,  in  the  towns  of 
Triangle  and  Barker. 

The  Massachusetts  Ten  Towns,  Boston 
Ten  Towns,  or  the  Boston  Purchase,  as  the 
tract  is  or  has  been  variously  called,  lies 
partly  in  this  county.  It  is  a  tract  about 
forty-five  miles  long,  lying  between  the  Ti- 
oughnioga and  Chenango  rivers  on  the  east, 
and  the  Owego  river  on  the  west.  The  south 
bounds  were  to  have  been  Coxe's  Manor 
and  Bingham's  Patent,  and  the  north  bounds 
the  Military  Tract.  This  territory  was  never 
surveyed  into  townships,  but  into  lots  of 
small  size,  suitable  for  farms. 

At  the  Hartford  Convention,  held  De- 
cember 1 6th,  1786,  the  State  of  New  York 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  this 
tract,  which  was  to  contain  234,400  acres. 
It  was  not  surveyed  until  after  1 79 1,  and 
why  it  was  not  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  lands  as  proposed  is  not  known  ;  and 
when  it  was  finally  surveyed  it  was  found 
to  overlap  the  Military  Tract  about  two  j 
miles,  and  nearly  across  it,  covering  17,264 
acres.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1787,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  sold  the  entire  tract 
to  sixty  persons  for  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  proof  that 
neither  this  State  nor  Massachusetts  made 
large  sums  by  speculation  in  lands.    The  j 


I  soldiers  who  were  thus  cut  off  in  their  title 
I  to  the  lots  that  they  had  drawn  for  their 
I  services  in  the  war  were  compensated  be- 
lauds in  the  township  of  Junius,  now  Sene- 
ca county. 

The  present  towns  of  Lisle,  Nanticoke, 
Barker,  Maine  and  Chenango  lie  wholly  or 
partly  in  this  tract. 

That  part  of  the  county  that  lies  between 
the  Boston  Ten  Towns  and  the  north  line 
of  Bingham's  Patent,  and  that  ought  to  have 
been  included  in  those  towns,  was  surveyed 
into  two  townships  by  a  Mr.  Sabins,  the 
maps  plotted  by  Oliver  Partridge,  and  filed 
in  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  of  State  by  Samuel 
Brown,  esq.,  January  23d,  1789.  The  sur- 
vey was  made  in  September,  1787.  The 
east  township  was  No  i,  alias  Chenango, 
and  the  west  township  was  No.  2,  alias  Nan- 
ticoke. Nanticoke  contained  23,784  acres 
and  Chenango  probably  about  the  same, 
but  to  whom  they  were  patented  the  writer 
has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  ?klaine,  Che- 
nango, Union  and  Binghamton  are  partly  on 
these  townships.  The  difficulty  of  having 
two  townships  in  one  county  with  names  so 
similar  as  Chen^^ngo  and  Chemrngo,  can 
can  only  be  conjectured.  It  must  be  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  to^  any  person  search- 
ing for  titles  to  the  lands. 

The  Chenango  Triangle  Tract  was  pat- 
ented to  Melancton  Smith  and  Marinus 
Willett.  These  parties  sold  to  Colonel  Wil- 
liam S.  Smith,  in  1791,  for  three  shillings 
and  three  pence  per  acre.  From  this  gen- 
tleman the  present  owners  obtained  their 
j  titles. 

The  first  tract  in  Warren  was  patented 
to  Robert  Harpur  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1786.  It  contained  15,360  acres.  It  lies  in 
the  town  of  Colesville.    Vol,  XIX,  page  60. 

The  second  tract  in  Warren  was  patented 
to  Walter  Livingston,  April  27th,  1787.  It 
contained  15,360  acres.   It  lies  in  the  town 
I  of  Sanford.   Vol.  XX,  page  17. 
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The  third  tract  in  Warren  was  patented 
to  George  Fisher  and  Isaac  Norton,  January 
4th,  1787,  containing  15,360  acres.  It  h"es 
in  the  town  of  Sanford.  Vol.  XIX,  page  1 20. 

The  fourth  tract  in  Warren  was  patented 
to  James  CHnton  and  Isaac  Melcher,  Feb- 
ruary i6th,  1787,  containing  14,080  acres. 
It  lies  in  the  town  of  Windsor.  Vol.  XIX, 
page  147. 

The  first  tract  in  Greene  was  patented  to 
John  Jay  and  John  Rutherford,  February 
6th,  1787,  containing  16,000  acres.  It  lies 
in  the  town  of  Fenton.  Vol.  XIX,  page 
135- 

The  fourth  tract  in  Greene  was  patented 
to  Melancton  Smith,  September  12th,  1786, 
containing  16,000  acres.  It  Hes  in  the 
town  of  Colesville.    Vol.  XIX,  page  77. 

The  first  tract  in  Chenango  was  patented 
to  James  Clinton  and  Isaac  IMelcher,  IMarch 
19th,  1787,  containing  10,030  acres.  It 
lies  partly  in  Fenton  and  partly  in  Kirk- 
wood.    Vol.  XIX,  page  203. 

The  second  tract  in  Chen^'ngo  was  pat- 
ented to  Robert  Morris,  December  13th, 
1787,  containing  14,720  acres.  It  lies 
partly  in  Fenton  and  partly  in  Colesville. 
Vol.  XXI,  page  59. 

The  third  tract  in  Chenango  was  patented 
to  Abijah  Hammond,  April  27th,  1787, 
containing  14,720  acres.  -  It  lies  in  the  town 
of  Colesville.    Vol.  XX,  page  19. 

The  fourth  tract  in  Chen^'ngo  was  pat- 
ented to  William  Floyd,  April  13th,  1787, 
containing  10,240  acres.    It  lies  in  Kirk 
wood  and  Windsor.    Vol.  XX,  page  6. 

The  fourth  tract  in  Hambden  was  pat- 
ented to  Robert  Morris,  December  13th, 
1787,  containing  6,300  acres.  This  is  the 
extreme  southwest  corner  of  Vestal.  Vol. 
XX,  page  61. 

The  first  tract  in  Sidney  was  patented  to 
Nicoll  Floyd,  April  nth,  1787,  containing 
11,090  acres.  Now  lies  in  Vestal.  Vol. 
XIX,  page  213. 


The  second  tract  in  Sidney  was  patented 
to  Abijah  Hammond,  April  27th,  1787, 
containing  10,880  acres.  It  lies  in  Vestal. 
Vol.  XIX,  page  214. 

The  third  tract  in  Sidne}^  was  patented 
to  Robert  Morris,  December  13th,  1787, 
containing  10,880  acres.  It  lies  in  the  ex- 
treme south  end  of  Binghamton.  Vol.  XX, 
page  60. 

The  fourth  tract  in  Sidney  was  patented 
to  Nicoll  Floyd,  April  nth,  1787,  contain- 
ing 10,196  acres.  It  lies  in  the  town  of 
Conklin.     Vol.  XIX,  page  214. 

The  first  tract  in  Randolph  was  patented 
to  Henry  Nichols,  January  23d,  18 13,  con- 
taining 2,157  acres,  and  also  a  tract  of 
1,945  acres  lying  north  of  the  first.  Both 
lie  in  Windsor.    Vol.  XXV,  page  394,  etc. 

The  second  and  third  tracts  in  Randolph 
the  writer  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a  trace  of  the  first  patents.  They  both  are 
in  Windsor.  A  note  on  the  map  of  the 
township  of  Randolph  says :  *'  To  be  sold 
in  single  lots."  William  Edgar  Junior's, 
tract,  east  of  John  W^atts's  1,700  acre  tract, 
contained  1,210  acres,  according  to  the 
same  map.    It  lies  in  Sanford 

The  names  of  some  of  these  patents  have 
become  changed  with  the  change  of  pro- 
prietors.   The  names  of  Lawrence,  Watts 
and  L'Hommedieu  are  placed  on  lands  that 
they  could  not  have  had  patents  for,  but  must 
have  obtained  them  by  deed.    The  present 
!  owners  of  the  soil  in  Broome  county  must 
I  obtain  title  through  the  gentlemen  we  have 
I  named.    Although  the  list  we  have  given 
i  of  patents  is  not  perfect,  we  feel  confident 
;  that  it  will  be  useful,  and  help  some  person 
i  to  make  it  complete. 

1  To  arrange  these  large  and  small  tracts 
j  on  one  sheet  of  paper  —  to  construct  a  map 
'  of  the  county  of  Broome,  is  one  of  the  tasks 
I  that  calls  in  play  all  the  skill,  knowledge, 
:  and  tact  of  the  most  expert  draftsman. 
!  Probably  all  of  the  maps  that  have  been 
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projected  of  this  or  any  county  on  the  i 
Pennsylvania  Hne  have  had  that  hne  for  a  | 
base  Hne,  and  usually  it  has  been  plotted  as  ! 
a  straight  line,  instead  of  an  arc  of  a  great  | 
circle ;  and  lately  it  has  been  found  very 
crooked,  and  rarely  on  the  true  meridian. 

These  inaccuracies  alone  are  enough  to 
distract  all  lines  departing  from  it,  or  pre- 
tending to  be  parallel  to  it.  A  second 
source  of  trouble  is  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
occasional  v^ariations  from  local  attractions. 
In  the  early  surveys  this  could  not  be 
avoided,  for  it  would  have  been  too  costly 
to  have  employed  a  transit,  even  if  it  could 
have  been  obtained.  Some  of  the  tracts 
were  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  pur- 
chaser, who  was  anxious  not  to  make  any 
unnecessary  expense,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  more  land  than  he  paid  for.  Some  of 
the  surveyors  made  a  little  calculation  for 
the  variation  of  the  needle  and  others  ut- 
terly ignored  it.  Some  of  them  began 
their  lines  in  the  center  of  the  rivers,  others 
on  the  bank,  often  of  the  same  stream,  and 
the  width  of  the  stream  rarely  taken  into 
account. 

Several  of  the  patents  were  to  be  of  a 
certain  width  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
but  the  lines  of  the  surveyor  rarely' coin- 
cides with  the  course  of  the  stream.  But 
the  greatest  cause  for  discrepancies  lies  in 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  of  allowing  "  five 
per  cent.  "  for  roads.  The  surveyor's  re- 
turns to  the  Surveyor-general  almost  in- 
variably gives  the  exact  measurement  re- 
quired for  the  stipulated  quantity  of  land  ; 
and  then  adds  the  usual  phrase.  It  is  very 
rare  that  it  can  be  ascertained  where  the 
"five  per  cent.  "  lies,  and  the  instance  before 
given  is  the  only  one  that  the  writer  was 
ever  sure  of  This  surplus  has  always 
vexed  local  surveyors  all  over  the  State. 
They  rarely  find  an  old  line  that  agrees  in 
its  measurement  with  one  made  to-day ;  and 


nothing  but  a  completion  of  the  State  trig- 
onometrical survey  will  bring  order  out  of 
this  chaos.  Lines  of  long  standing  cannot 
be  changed  so  as  to  agree  with  the  written 
record,  but  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
know  the  exact  length  of  a  line,  instead  of 
the  reputed  one. 

The  recent  re-survey  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  has  not  only  revealed  its  crookedness, 
but  great  inaccuracies  in  its  measurements. 
The  monuments  set  for  mile-stones  have 
been  found  to  vary  as  many  as  1,850  feet, 
and  never  an  exact  mile,  the  greatest  dis- 
tance between  two  mile-stones  being  6,069, 
and  the  least  5,219.  The  first  twenty-one 
miles  measures  twenty-one  miles  1,848.85 
feet.  This  Hne  was  supposed  to  have  been 
run  with  great  accuracy,  with  the  best  in- 
struments that  the  country  afforded,  and 
the  most  scientific  men  were  employed.  If 
with  the  most  perfect  instruments,  and  the 
most  competent  men,  such  poor  results 
were  obtained,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
the  *'  common  herd  "  of  surveyors  did  any- 
thing that  could  be  followed  at  all,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  wildernesses 
they  had  to  penetrate,  and  the  hills  they 
had  to  climb. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  titles  to  lands 
in  this  county,  and  those  to  the  east  of  it, 
a  difficulty  is  encountered  that  is  unknown 
in  those  counties  lying  west  of  it.  The  pat- 
ents as  granted  were  recorded  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  but  deeds  that  passed 
from  the  patentees  were  recorded  where  it 
happened.  They  may  have  been  recorded 
in  New  York,  or  any  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, as  no  law  required  that  they  should  be 
recorded  in  any  specified  place,  for  many 
years.  Many  of  the  deeds  of  lands  in  this 
county  are  probably  in  the  clerk's  office  in 
Albany  county,  as  it  was  a  part  of  that 
county  for  some  time,  and  then  Tryon 
county,  next  Montgomery,  then  Herkimer, 
then  Tioga,  and  last  Broome.     Persons  in 
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search  of  a  perfect  title  may  solve  their 
knotty  problem  by  visitinf^  those  counties 
and  examining  the  records  carefully.  There 
are  about  forty  volumes  of  just  such  deeds 
on  record  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  is  the  im- 
perfection of  the  indexes,  which  rarely  refer 
to  anything  but  the  names  of  the  individ- 
uals concerned  in  the  transaction.  Where 
abstracts  have  been  made  they  almost  in- 
variably refer  to  the  county,  which  has  con- 
tinually changed  its  name,  instead  of  the 
tozvfiship  or  tract,  which  never  changes ; 
and  as  every  correctly  written  deed,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  always  mentions  the 
township  or  tract,  all  deeds  should  be  so 
indexed.  Had  it  always  been  done  in  this 
manner,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  trac- 
ing the  title  to  any  land  in  the  State. 

LIST    OF     TOWNS    AND  SUBSEQUENT 
CHANGES  IN  THEIR  BOUNDARIES. 

Broome  county  embraced  at  its  organi- 
zation three  towns  —  Chenango,  Lisle  and 
Union. 

Chenango.  —  Formed  February  i6th, 
1 79 1,  as  a  part  of  Tioga  county,  which  was 
set  off  from  Montgomery  county  on  that 
date.  The  original  town  embraced  the 
present  towns  of  Chenango,  Windsor,  Coles- 
ville,  Sanford,  Conklin,  Fort  Crane  (Fenton), 
Binghamton  ;  a  part  of  Union  was  annexed 
February  26th,  1808,  and  a  part  of  Maine 
November  27th,  1856. 

Union  —  Formed  February  i6th,  1791, 
as  part  of  Tioga  county.  It  then  em.braced 
the  present  towns  of  Union,  Lisle,  Triangle, 
Nanticoke,  Barker,  Vestal  and  Maine  in 
Broome  county  ;  and  a  part  of  Norwich  and 
Oxford  which  were  taken  off  in  1793  ;  a 
part  of  Greene,  taken  off  in  1798  ;  and  the 
town  of  Tioga,  Tioga  county,  taken  off  in 
1800.  A  small  part  of  the  town  of  Che- 
nango was  taken  off  after  Broome  county 
was  formed,  in  1808,  and  a  part  of  Berk-. 


I  shire,  Tioga  county,  embracing  lots  149, 
I  150,  151,  152.  169,  170,  171,  172,  189,  190, 
I  191,  192,  209,  210,  211,  2  12.  in  the  grand 
division  of  the  Boston  Purchase,  was  an- 
nexed April  nth,  1S27. 

Lisle  —  Formed  from  Union  April  7th, 
1 80 1.     It  embraced  the  present  towns  of 
Lisle,  Triangle,  Nanticoke  and  Barker,  with 
a  part  of  Union  above  described,  taken  off 
j  in  1827. 

I  The  following  towns  have  been  formed 
from  the  three  original  towns  since  the  "or- 
ganization of  the  county  : — 

I  Windsor  —  Formed  from  Chenango 
March  27th,  1807,  embracing  the  present 
towns  of  Windsor,  Colesville,  Sanford  and 
lots  3,  5,  7,  and  the  west  half  of  2,  4,  6,  8, 

I  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Conklin.  These 
were  annexed  to  Conklin  in  183 1  (see 
Conklin). 

Colesville — Formed  from  Windsor  April 
2d,  1821,  with  its  present  boundaries,  em- 
bracing "  all  that  part  of  Windsor  west  of 
the  town  of  Sanford  and  north  of  a  line  be- 
ginning at  the  southeast  corner  of  Robert 
Harper's  patent ;  thence  westwardly  on  the 

I  south  line  of  said  patent  to  the  Susquehanna 
river  ;  thence  down  and  across  the  river  on 
the  patent  line  until  it  strikes  the  river  op- 
posite James  Stringham's  ;  thence  down  the 

I  center  of  the  river  until  opposite  the  north 

I  line  of  John  Doolittle's  land  in  Hammond's 
Patent ;  thence  west  as  the  line  runs  be- 
tween the  4th  and  5th  tiers  of  lots  to  John 
Watts's  Patent;  thence  north  forty  chains  to 
the  north  line  of  the  2d  tier  of  lots  in  said 
patent ;  thence  west  on  said  line  of  lots  to 

I  the  east  line  of  the  town  of  Chenango."  The 
first  town  meeting  was  ordered  held  at  the 
house  of  Nathaniel  Cole,  jr. 

Sanford  —  Formed  from  Windsor  April 
2d,  1823,  embracing  all  that  part  lying  east 
of  a  line  beginning  on  the  south  line  of 
Bainbridge  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Rob- 

j  ert  Harper's  Patent ;  thence  south  on  the 
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east  line  of  said  patent  to  the  southeast  cor- 
ner; thence  west  on  the  south  hne  thereof 
one  mile  ;  thence  south  parallel  with  the 
line  of  the  patent  to  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  ordered  held  at 
the  house  of  William  McClure.  The  bound- 
aries have  not  been  changed. 

Vestal  —  Formed  from  Union  January 
22d,  1823,  embracing  that  part  lying  south 
of  the  Susquehanna  river,  with  all  islands 
belonging  to  the  people  on  the  south  side. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  ordered  held  at 
the  house  of  Jacob  Rounds.  The  bounda- 
ries have  not  been  changed. 

CoJiklin  —  Formed  from  Chenango 
March  29th,  1824,  April  i8th,  1831,  lots  3, 
5,  7,  and  the  west  half  of  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  Windsor  were  an- 
nexed to  Conklin.  In  185  I  a  small  part  of 
Windsor  was  annexed  to  Conklin. 

Barker — Formed  from  Lisle  April  i8th, 
1 83 1,  April  28th,  1840,  that  part  of  Greene, 
Chenango  county,  lying  south  of  a  line  be- 
ginning at  a  point  on  the  Chenango  river 
in  range  with  the  south  line  of  John  Wil- 
lard's  land  ;  thence  westerly  along  said  line, 
or  in  the  same  direction,  to  the  north  and 
south  line  between  the  counties  of  Chenan- 
go and  Broome,  was  annexed  to  Barker. 


The  boundaries  have  not  been  changed. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  ordered  held  at 
the  house  of  David  Brown. 

Triangle  —  Formed  from  Lisle  April 
1 8th,  182 1,  with  its  present  boundaries.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  ordered  held  at  the 
house  of  Geo.  Wheeler. 

Nanticoke  —  Formed  from  Lisle  April 
1 8th,  1 83 1 ,  with  its  present  boundaries.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  ordered  held  at  the 
house  of  Philip  Councilman. 

Maine  —  Formed  from  Union  March 
27th,  1848,  embracing  all  that  part  lying 
north  of  the  south  line  of  the  following  lots 
in  the  town  of  Nanticoke:  Nos.  151,  150, 
177,  98,  13,  25,  69,  70  and  71;  also  all 
lying  north  of  the  south  lines  of  lots  135, 
134,  133,  132,  131,  130  and  129,  in  the 
town  of  Chenango.  The  first  town  meeting 
was  ordered  held  at  the  school-house  in 
Maine  village  on  the  last  Friday  of  iVpril, 
1848.  A  small  part  of  the  town  of  Che- 
nango was  annexed  in  1856. 

Port  Crane —  (Now  Fenton)  Formed 
from  Chenango  December  3d,  1855,  ^'^'ith 
present-boundaries. 

Binghamton — Formed  from  Chenango 
December  3d,  1855,  with  present  bounda- 
ries. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

NATUR.\L  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Topography  of  the  County  —  The  Different  Ridges  —  Valleys  —  Rivers  and  Streams  —  Geolog)'  of  the 
County  —  Different  Groups  of  Rocks  —  Primitive  Rocks — Relation  of  Geology  to  Agriculture  —  Soils  of  the 
County — Paleontology. 


HILLS. — The  predominant  characteris- 
tic of  the  topography  of  Broome  county 
is  high  and  handsomely  rounded  hills,  with 
broad  and  beautiful  valleys  winding  between 
them.  The  three  great  ridges  that  enter  the 
county  from  the  south  are  the  outlying  flanks 
of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  whose  culmi- 
nation is  in  the  Catskill  mountains.  These 
detached  masses  are  sometimes  considered 
the  southern  termination  of  that  great  range 
that  almost  completely  crosses  the  State, 
whose  highest  summits  are  in  Essex  county, 
and  known  as  the  Adirondack  mountains. 
But  these  ridges  are  in  no  sense  mountains 
when  compared  with  their  brothers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  those  giants 
of  the  North. 

The  first  great  ridge  in  the  west  part  of 
the  county  is  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the 
Susquehanna  river  at  Binghamton,  with  its 
continuity  sadly  broken  by  the  deep  and 
narrow  ravines  made  by  the  smaller  streams. 
The  first  rise  from  the  river  is  rather  abrupt, 
but  after  a  mile  or  two  of  pretty  sharp 
climbing,  the  general  surface  is  a  handsome 
and  rolling  upland,  very  inviting  to  the 
shepherd  and  dairyman  and  not  at  all  re- 
pulsive to  the  raiser  of  grain.  The  highest 
point  that  is  known  on  this  ridge  is  in  the 
town  of  Maine,  on  the  farm  of  Sylvanus 
Perry,  lot  No.  87  of  the  grand  division  of 
the  Boston  Purchase.  This  point,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Survey,  is,  by  a  preliminary  observa- 
tion, 1,665  feet  above  mean  tide,  in  latitude 


42°  13'  14''  and  longitude  75^  58'  45''. 
The  number  of  the  station  398. 

This  point  is  judged  to  be  at  least  600 
feet  above  the  Chenango  river  in  the  near- 
est direction.  This  ridge  is  completely  sev- 
ered by  the  Susquehanna  river  in  its  west- 
erly course,  where  it  crosses  it  at  nearly 
right  angles,  and  that  portion  of  it  south  of 
the  river  occupies  ail  the  territory  included 
in  the  grand  sweep  of  the  stream.  The 
swells  of  the  hills  seem  higher,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  are  somewhat  abrupt,  but  the 
lands  are  cultivated  to  the  summits,  and  no 
large  tracts  of  timber  now  exist  whose  mon- 
strous growth  proved  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

This  ridge  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  it  flows  a 
little  west  of  north,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Chenango  and  Tioughnioga,  which  seems  a 
continuation  of  it.  On  the  west  it  extends 
into  Tioga  county. 

The  second  ridge  lies  between  the  valley 
last  described  and  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, where  the  stream  flows  in  a  general 
southerly  course,  and  occupies  all  the  great 
bend  of  that  river.  This  ridge  is  not  near 
as  high  in  'ts  northern  portion  as  the  cor- 
responding one  on  the  west,  but  to  the 
south  it  grows  continually  higher  until  it 
sometimes  rises  into  quite  little  peaks.  The 
culminating  point  and  probably  the  highest 
point  in  the  county  is  on  the  farm  of  Levi 
Keyes,  on  lot  No.  6,  in  the  Laurence  (third) 
Tract  in  the  present  town  of  Windsor.  This 
point  is  by  the  same  survey  ascertained  to 
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be  1,935  feet  above  mean  tide,  latitude  42^ 
44'  48''  and  longitude  west  of  Greenwich 
77°  o'  27.9''.  Number  of  station  383.  This 
ridge  is  scored  in  many  directions  with  little 
lateral  valleys  that  are  quite  deep  in  some 
instances  and  their  sides  quite  precipitous. 

The  hills  between  these  lateral  valleys 
are  in  most  instances  handsome  rolling  ta- 
ble-lands, and  nearly  all  under  cultivation. 

The  third  ridge  lies  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware,  and 
has  a  more  general  trend  towards  the  north- 
east than  either  the  others.  The  hills  may 
not  be  quite  as  high,  but  they  are  somewhat 
steeper  in  their  declivities.  The  little  lat- 
eral valleys  are  quite  deep  and  very  precip- 
itous, but  in  most  instances  the  growth  of 
timber  hides  the  real  depth  and  protects 
their  sides  from  the  disintegrating  action  of 
the  elements,  as  well  as  preserves  the  val- 
leys from  the  blighting  effects  of  drouth,  in 
preserving  the  original  sources  of  the  rivu- 
lets and  rills.  This  feature  is  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  this  and  other  dairying  coun- 
ties, and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  all 
parts  of  our  country  will  act  wisely  in  pre- 
serving the  timber  around  all  sources  of 
streams  and  water-courses.  According  to 
a  survey  of  the  State  road  made  many 
years  ago,  the  highest  point  between  the 
rivers  is  1,688  feet  above  tide,  but  this  point 
cannot  be  located.  Whether  it  was  a  point 
in  the  road  or  an  adjacent  hill  is  unknown. 

Valleys.  — The  valleys  of  Broome  county 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  intervale, 
or  level  portion  is  rarely  less  than  a  mile  in 
width  and  sometimes  spreads  to  more  than 
two  miles.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  and  so 
thoroughly  cultivated  that  the  beauty  of 
the  valley  when  viewed  from  an  adjacent 
hill  is  often  the  theme  for  the  poet's  lyre,  or 
a  subject  for  an  artist's  pencil. 

The  winding  nature  of  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  adjacent  hills  presents  no  straight  or 


I  j^&g<^4  lines,   no  abrupt  cliffs,   no  rocky 
j  chasms,  forming  a  continual  changing  pan- 
I  orama  of  endless  beauties,  often  enlivened 
I  by  the  brightly  painted  residences  of  the 
i  farmers,  whose  snowy  flocks  and  parti-col- 
I  ored  herds  gives  a  variety  to  every  varying 
I  scene.    All  the  great  valleys  of  the  county 
are  valleys  of  excavation.  These  were  made 
millions  of  years  ago  when  the  continent 
was  slowly  rising  from  the  ocean,  and  we 
i  can  have  no  conception  of  the  mighty  forces 
1  that  were  brought  to  work  this  result,  which 
must  have  been  since  the  rocks  were  formed 
down  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.    What  pow- 
erful currents  those  mighty  oceans  must 
have  had  to  tear  the  rocks  from  their  na 
tive  beds  and  transport  them  we  know  not 
i  whither  ! 

The  little  lateral  valleys  have  mostly  been 
formed  since  the  waters  subsided  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  mostly  by  the  streams 
that  now  flow  in  them,  aided  b\-  the  action 
of  the  frost. 

The  valley  of  the  Delaware  is  partly  in 
this  county,  and  the  slope  of  the  hills  on  the 
west  is  very  precipitous.  The  valley  is  quite 
narrow  in  this  county,  with  a  general  sweep 
to  the  northeast  on  a  grand  curve. 

The  Susquehanna  valley  lying  next  west 
has  a  general  north  and  south  course,  but 
winds  gracefully  without  abrupt  angles  en- 
tirely across  the  county.  The  hills  rise  on 
either  side  at  about  equal  distances  from  the 
river,  and  the  intervale  is  usually  more  than 
a  mile  in  width. 

The  third  or  western  valley  of  the  county 
has  a  general  northwesterly  direction,  and 
reaches  from  the  Pennsyh^ania  line,  even 
beyond,  to  the  crest  of  the  dividing  ridge  of 
the  State.  The  southern  portion  of  this 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  Susquehanna  river 
and  the  northern  portion  in  this  county  by 
the  Chenango  and  the  Tioughnioga  rivers. 
These  valleys  that  slope  towards  one  an- 
i  other  meet  at  Binghamton  and  form  an  ab- 
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rupt  angle  after  uniting,  and  open  a  great 
valley  to  the  west  through  the  first  range 
of  hills.  This  great  valley  when  seen  from 
the  summit  of  some  of  the  grand  hills  is 
obviously  one  valley,  broadest  in  the  south- 
ern portion,  and  gradually  growing  more 
parrow  to  the  north  until  at  the  county  line 
the  hills  seem  to  crowd  in  on  either  side  so 
close  as  to  make  it  a  little  rocky  dell.  Be- 
yond that  point,  or  near  it,  it  broadens  out 
again,  and  through  Cortland  county  and  a 
part  of  Onondaga  county "  it  is  equally 
beautiful. 

The  valley  from  Binghamton  toward  the 
west  is  broad  and  very  beautiful  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  this  county.  The  Susque- 
hanna river  opposite  Windsor  is  said  to  be 
910  feet  above  tide,  and  the  river  is  thought 
to  descend  at  the  rate  of  five  feet  to  the 
mile,  but  this  is  rather  too  much,  as  the 
river  at  Binghamton  is,  by  the  Chenango 
Valley  Canal  surveys,  814  feet  above  tide. 
The  distance  from  Windsor  to  Binghamton 
by  the  way  of  the  river  is  nearly  thirty-five 
miles,  but  call  it  thirty-three  miles,  and  the 
fall  in  the  river  will  be  about  three  feet  to 
the  mile,  which  is  fall  enough  to  give  it  a 
moderate  current. 

Rivers  and  Streams.  —  The  Delaware 
river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  east 
boundary  of  the  county,  takes  its  rise  in  a 
very  small  pond  with  a  dignified  title  in  the 
southern  angle  of  Schoharie  county,  and 
flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for  about 
sixty  miles  to  Deposit,  where  it  makes  an 
abrupt  turn  to  the  southeast,  and  in  a  few 
miles  passes  the  bounds  of  this  county. 
The  little  lake  above  spoken  of,  Utsyanthia, 
figures  quite  largely  in  the  early  history  of 
that  region,  it  being  the  corner  of  several  pat- 
ents. The  Delaware  is  a  rough  and  rapid 
stream,  and  passes  this  county  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley. 

The  Susquehanna  river,  flowing  across 
the  county  in  the  next  valley  to  the  west, 


takes  its  rise  in  Otsego  lake,  according  to  all 
printed  authority,  but  there  are  several  little 
tributaries  to  the  lake  from  a  much  farther 
point  north.  It  enters  the  county  of 
Broome  in  the  town  of  Colesville,  and  flows 
in  graceful  sweeps  and  curves  in  a  general 
southerly  direction,  but  soon  after  leaving 
the  State  it  makes  the  great  bend  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  after  a  few  miles  re-enters  the 
State,  flowing  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  Binghamton.  Here  it  is  joined  by  the 
Chenango,  and  their  united  waters  flow  to 
the  west  border  of  the  county  in  a  direction 
a  little  south  of  west.  It  is  a  broad  and 
majestic  stream,  with  a  moderate  current, 
the  water  pure  and  sparkling  at  most  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  but  the  water  is  usually 
shallow  and  flows  over  a  diluvial  bed, 
which,  when  the  water  is  low,  gives  it  for 
miles  the  handsomest  ripple  imaginable. 

The  Chenango  river  has  its  rise  in  Oneida 
county,  and  flows  through  a  part  of  Mad- 
ison, all  of  Chenango,  and  enters  this  county 
at  Chenango  Forks,  where  it  receives  the 
Tioughnioga  from  the  northwest;  from 
here  it  flows  in  a  course  a  little  west  of 
south  to  Binghamton,  where  it  joins  the 
Susquehanna.  The  fall  in  the  canal  from 
Chenango  Forks  to  Binghamton  is  sixty- 
three  feet,  and  the  distance  almost  exactly 
thirteen  miles,  giving  it  a  fall  of  five  feet  to 
the  mile.  The  Chenango  is  not  a  very 
broad  stream,  but  makes  up  what  is  lacking 
in  width  by  the  rapidity  of  its  current.  It 
flows  in  reaches  of  quiet  water,  and  occa- 
sional rough  places,  so  rough  as  to  be  con- 
sidered rapids. 

The  Tioughnioga  river  rise  at  Pompey 
Hill,  in  Onondaga  county,  and  the  living 
springs  are  within  forty  rods  of  the  summit, 
which  is  1,743  feet  above  tide.  These 
springs  are  perhaps  forty  feet  below  the 
highest  point,  and  are  taken  in  wooden 
pipes  to  the  village  green  to  supply  a  water- 
ing-trough, which  is  believed  to  be  the  far- 
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thest  point  north  of  any  of  the  tributaries  j 
of  the  Susquehanna.  The  stream  flows  in  i 
a  general  southwesterly  direction  to  Cort- 
land, where  it  changes  to  a  southeasterly 
course,  which  it  maintains  till  it  unites  with 
the  Chenango.  In  all  its  course  it  flows 
about  fifty  miles  and  has  a  fall  of  929  feet, 
and  so  gradual  is  it  that  there  is  no  place 
that  is  called  a  rapid,  a  fall,  a  cascade,  or  a 
cataract.  In  its  gradual  growth,  of  rivulet, 
rill,  brook,  creek,  and  river,  it  passes 
through  a  highly  cultivated  region,  useful 
in  all  its  length  from  its  birth-place  on  the 
mountain  top  to  its  tomb  in  the  sounding 
sea. 

The  small  streams  of  the  county  are  the 
Otselic,  a  tributary  of  the  Tioughnioga, 
w^hich  it  joins  at  Whitney's  Point ;  the 
Oquago,  a  tributary  of  the  Delaware,  which 
it  joins  at  Deposit ;  the  Okkanum,  Little 
Snake,  Little  Choconut,  Big  Choconut  and 
the  Nanticoke,  tributaries  of  the  Susque- 
hanna ;  and  Castle  creek  a  tributary  of  the 
Chenango.  These  streams  help  to  break 
up  the  great  ridges  into  irregular  masses, 
v/hile  numerous  brooks  again  sub-divide 
them  and  form  the  gently  rolling  hills. 
Years  ago  these  creeks  and  brooks  lent 
their  aid  in  fitting  the  timber  that  grew  on 
the  hills  into  lumber  for  the  Philadelphia 
market,  but,  like  Othello,  their  occupation 
is  gone,  and  the  ring  of  the  sawyer's  file 
will  be  heard  no  more  forever. 

Geology.  — The  Geological  Survey  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  commenced  in 
1836  and  completed  in  1843.  The  reports 
were  published  at  that  time,  except  the 
Report  on  the  Paleontology,  which  is  still 
in  an  unfinished  condition.  It  was  origin- 
ally placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Con- 
rad in  1837;  he  resigned  in  1843  ^^d  Pro- 
fessor James  Hall  has  since  had  it  in  prep- 
aration. Eight  large  volumes  are  already 
published  and  four  more  are  still  to  follow. 

When  the  survey  was  commenced  the 


j  county  of  Broome  was  more  than  half  cov- 
I  ered  with  native  forest,  the  Chenango  Val- 
ley Canal  was  just  finished,  and  the  Erie 
Railway  was  not  completed  until  1848  to 
Binghamton,  six  years  later.  The  quarries 
that  were  opened  to  obtain  stone  for  the 
canal  were  almost  entirely  in  the  same  rock, 
geologically,  and  gave  the  geologist  but 
little  chance  for  a  variety  to  examine ; 
while  now  there  are  hundreds  of  quarries  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  where  farmers  obtain 
their  fencing,  who  at  that  date  relied  en- 
tirely on  the  timber,  that  in  some  cases  was 
an  obstruction  on  the  soil. 

The  knowledge  to  be  acquired  of  the  dif- 
ferent rocks  was  difficult  to  be  obtained,  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way ;  particulars  of  any 
specified  localit)^  were  meagre  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  all  that  the  geologist  of  the 
Third  District,  Lardner  Vanuxem,  had  to 
say  of  the  county  of  Broome  can  be  read 
in  ten  minutes  or  less  ;  and  this  information 
to  the  scientific  student  is  hardly  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  the  last  forty  years  the  science  of 
geology  has  made  great  strides,  controver- 
sies have  been  settled,  and  the  problems  in 
dispute  have  been,  solved.  Geologists  of 
all  nations  have  come  to  judge  of  the 
earth's  crust  by  a  knowledge  of  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  and  not  in  the  narrow  way 
that  they  were  obliged  to  by  the  limited 
knowledge  that  each  individual  possessed 
of  his  own  locality.  The  scientific  reader 
will  not  expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  this 
character  the  information  he  might  desire ; 
but  seek  it  in  works  devoted  solely  to  the 
subject.  The  unscientific  reader,  who  de- 
sires to  know  something  of  the  county  of 
Broome,  should  in  a  general  way  know 
something  of  the  geology  of  the  State,  before 
he  can  have  a  fair  comprehension  of  the  sit- 
uation here. 

The  New  York  system  embraces  all  the 
rocks  from  the  Canada  line  to  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  coal  formations,  and,  very  fortunately,  { 
from  the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks  up  to  al-  i 
most  the  highest  and  newest  known  in  the  j 

earth's  crust.    The  New  York  system  is  a  \ 

t 

geographical  one,  but  has  been  adopted  by  | 
all  geologists  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  j 
It  is  not  so  named  because  the  rocks  are  ! 
confined  to  the  State,  but  because  here  they  | 
are  better  developed,  and  are  so  situated  i 
that  they  can  be  more  easily  studied  than  { 
in  any  other  part  of  the  earth  where  geo-  j 
log^ical  investig"ations  have,  been  made,  their  j 
superposition  more  accurately  ascertained,  \ 
and  their  fossils  and  minerals  more  definitely  \ 
determined.    Except  the  lowest  rock  in  the  i 
whole  series,  the  rocks  of  the  State  are  j 
wholly  formed  in  the  bottomi  of  an  ocean,  | 
and  are  called  Sedimentary  ;  that  is,  they  j 
are  in  thin  layers,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
These  layers  do  not  lie  exactly  level  but  the 
north  edge  has  been  lifted  by  the  upheaval 
of  the  Adirondack  mountains,  and  they  are 
said  to  **  dip  to  the  south  "  about  twenty- 
six  feet  to  the  mile.    These  rocks  are  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  di- 
vided into  groups,  sometimes  by  a  line  as 
marked  as  black  and  white,  and  at  other 
times  by  the  fossil  remains  that  are  found  in 
them.    The  rise  from  the  lowest  rock  geo- 
logically, near  Lyons  Falls  in  Lewis  county, 
to  the  highest  point  topographically,  near 
Windsor  in  Broome  county,  is  almost  exactly 
1,200  feet.    The  dip  of  the  rocks  in  the  dis- 
tance of  about  100  miles  would  be  2,600  feet; 
these  two  sums  added  make  3,800  feet, 
which  would  have  to  be  excavated  to  reach 
the  granite.     Between  these  two  points  the 
rocks  lie  like  a  pile  of  miscellaneous  pamph- 
lets tipped  over  to  the  south,  and  still  not 
enough  displaced  as  to  bring  a  space  be- 
tween them,  each  pamphlet  representing 
a  different  group  of  rocks. 

The  highest  group  of  rocks  is  known 
in  the  New  York  systen  as  the  (31)  Cats- 
kill  Group,  or  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 


and  the  groups  below  in  the  following 
order :  — 

30.  Chemung  Group. 

29.  Portage  Group. 

28.  Genesee  Slate. 

27.  Tully  Limestone. 

26.  Hamilton  Group. 

25.  Marcellus  Shales. 

24.  Corniferous  Limestone. 

23.  Onondaga  Limestone. 

22.  Schoharie  Grit. 

21.  Caudi  Galli  Grit. 

20.  Oriskany  Sandstone. 

19.  Upper  Pentamerous  Limestone. 

18.  Delthyris  Shal\'  Limestone. 

17.  Pentamerous  Limestone. 

16.  Waterlime  Group. 

15.  Onondaga  Salt  Group. 

14.  Niagara  Group. 

13.  Clinton  Group. 

12.  Medina  Sandstone. 

II.  Oneida  Conglomerate. 

fO.  Hudson  River  Group. 
9.  Utica  Slate. 
8.  Trenton  Limestone. 
7.  Black  River  Limestone. 
6.  Birdseye  Limestone. 
5.  Chazy  Limestone. 
4.  Calciferous  Sandstone. 
3.  Potsdam  Sandstone. 
2.  Taconic  System. 
I.  Primitive  or  Igneous  Rocks. 

Most  of  these  groups  embrace  several 
strata,  some  of  them  quite  different  in  their 
composition,  but  grouped  by  their  fossils. 
In  this  connection  we  have  only  to  speak 
of  the  two  upper  groups,  they  being  the 
only  ones  shown  in  the  county,  with  per- 
haps a  slight  exception. 

"  The  Chemung  Group  occupy  all  of  the 
county  to  the  west  of  the  Chenango  river 
and  Chenango  county  and  north  of  the 
Susquehanna  river.  It  borders  also  the 
latter  river  on  the  south  side,  keeping  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river 
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as  the  high  hills  of  which  it  forms  the  base 
advance  or  recede  from  it ;  from  thence  it 
extends  into  Pennsylvania.  In  a  like  man- 
ner on  its  return  into  the  coui  ty  at  the 
Great  Bend  it  skirts  both  sides  in  its  pas- 
sage, so  to  speak,  into  Chenango  county.  It 
also  covers  a  part  of  the  county  east  of  the 
Chenango  river,  disappearing  under  the 
Catskill  Group  of  the  higher  elevation. 

**The  Catskill  Group  covers  the  highest 
grounds  on  the  south  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  the  high  grounds  also  to  the 
east  of  the  valley  of  the  Chenango,  extend- 
ing over  to  Delaware  county." — Vanuxem. 

*'  The  Catskill  Group  of  rocks  consists  of 
coarse  and  fine  grits,  with  various  shades  of 
red,  brown,  gray,  greenish  and  mottled  red 
and  green  which  lie  thick  bedded  with  the 
oblique  laminae  of  deposition  strongly 
marked  ;  conglomerates  of  various  degrees 
of  coarseness,  grayish,  greenish  and  red  ; 
slaty  fossil  sandstone,  with  slates  and  shales 
of  various  colors,  as  red,  green  and  mottled 
with  those  colors  gray  and  black.  Testa- 
ceous fossils  are  extremely  rare.  Terrene 
and  marine  plants  are  more  common." — 
Mather. 

"  The  strata  in  the  Catskill  Group  are 
usually  very  thin,  sometimes  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  thickness,  even  in  a  rock  of  the 
same  quality,  and  seldom  more  than  three 
feet,  even  when  the  character  of  the  rock 
has  a  decided  change.  In  a  section  show- 
ing all  the  rocks  from  the  top  of  the  Cats- 
kill  mountain  to  the  Helderberg  Group  at 
Catskill  village,  which  includes  several 
groups  besides  the  Catskill,  there  are  133 
distinct  divisions  of  the  rocks  into  kinds  as 
distinct  as  the  difference  in  fruits  or  vege- 
tables. A  short  section  of  the  Catskill 
Group  at  Po.st's  mills  in  Durham,  Greene 
county,  shows  seventeen  varieties  in  eighty- 
one  feet.  As  a  specimen  of  the  changeful 
nature  of  the  different  strata  we  copy  from 
State  Report  of  the  first  Geological  District 


as  fojlows :  "Grey  grit.  Red  shale.^ 
Greenish  grit.-  Red  grit  and  Red  Shale.-^ 
Hard  band  of  red  grit."'^  Red  Shale.-^  Hard 
band  of  red  grit.^  Slaty  red  grit.~  Red 
gritty  shale.^  Greenish  gritty  shale.^  Red- 
ish  slaty  grit.^^  Green  band  of  shale.^^ 
Red  gritty  shale. Blue  limestone. Com- 
pact red  shale, ^"^  and  a  thin  band  of  slaty 
grit.^-^  Slaty  sandstone, 1^  with  some  spotted 
with  green. 1"  Green  shale  with  bands  of 
red  grit."  The  first  and  last  named  are  not 
contained  in  the  eighty-one  feet. 

"The  Chemung  Group  consists  of  sand- 
stone and  shales,  more  or  less  slaty,  and 
mixtures  in  endless  proportions  of  the  two; 
the  former  furnishing  good  building  stone 
and  flag  stones;  the  latter  being  often  soft 
decomposable  masses,  but  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  shale  of  the  Hamilton  Group.  The 
sandstone  in  no  part  of  the  group  shows 
well-defined  layers,  in  which  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  lower  ones.  The  layers  are 
also  indistinct  and  incapable  of  being  traced 
from  place  to  place  by  any  mineral  charac- 
ter noticed.  As  a  group  the  sandstone  is 
of  a  lighter  color  than  the  lower  one,  the 
greenish  or  olive  color  being  more  general 
and  the  shale  more  disposed  to  assume  the 
same  color  when  altered.  Concretions  of 
a  large  size  often  appear  in  the  shale  and 
sandstone,  the  nucleus  being  more  hard 
than  the  surrounding  parts.  Carbonate  of 
iron  often  replaces  the  fossils,  particularly 
its  encrinites,  which  usually  are  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  different  from  those 
of  the  Ithaca  or  any  rock  below  it.  Some 
of  the  sandstone  masses  are  loaded  with 
shells,  the  cement  being  limestone,  making 
a  more  durable  building  stone  ;  some  of  the 
varieties  make  good  fire-stone  from  the 
mixture  of  shells  ;  premising  that  a  good 
fire-stone  docs  not  mean  one  that  will  not 
melt,  but  which  will  not  crack  or  fall  to 
pieces  when  heated  in  the  fires  of  the  ash- 
eries."  —  VanUX  EM. 
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The  strata  of  the  Chemung  Group  are 
usually  thin,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  and  very  often  not  more 
than  an  inch,  but  the  ditterent  layers  in  a 
majority  of  instances  adhere  to  '.ach  other 
with  great  tenacity.  Some  of  tlie  strata  of 
the  Chemung  group  were  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  be  dressed  for  the  locks  in  the  Che- 
nango Valley  Canal,  and  time  has  proved 
them  to  be  quite  durable,  withstanding  the 
action  of  the  elements  under  unfavorable 
circumstances  to  a  remarkable  degree.  They 
are  not  equal  to  the  Onondaga  limestone, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  served  their  purpose 
for  the  time  and  made  the  construction  of 
the  canal  possible  at  that  time.  For  the 
purposes  of  flagging  for  sidewalks  in  large 
villages  and  cities,  they  have  become  al- 
most indispensable.  Those  layers  that  are 
less  than  two  inches  thick  are  not  as  dura- 
ble as  those  of  more  than  that  thickness; 
even  when  four  inches  thick  if  composed  of 
two  or  three  layers.  For  farming  fences 
almost  any  thickness  is  used  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  county.  These  remarks  are  applica- 
ble, to  a  great  degree,  of  the  Catskill  Group. 
•  The  relation  of  Geology  to  Agriculture, 
although  it  was  treated  at  length  by  Eben- 
ezer  Emmons  nearly  forty  years  ago,  has 
never  reached  the  great  mass  of  -  people, 
because  the  three  thousand  volumes  printed 
and  placed  in  large  libraries  in  the  large 
villages  and  cities  v.ere  never  accessible  to 
the  farmer's  son.  Another  reason  is,  it  is  too 
large,  too  learned  and  too  theoretical.  It 
should  have  dealt  with  facts  if  such  could 
have  been  ascertained. 

Geology  is  the  base  of  all  agriculture. 
The  composition  of  the  soil  and  its  fertility 
depends  on  the  composition  of  the  rocks 
that  underlie  it,  n:odined  by  the  deposits 
that  have  been  mixed  with  it  which  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance. 

There  are  many  other  questions  in  geol- 
ogy beside  the  comr.-osition  of  the  rocks  that 


are  of  great  importance  to  the  agriculturist. 
Are  the  beds  vertical  or  inclined?  for  on  the 
I  answer  to  this  question  depends  the  origin 
I  of  springs.  Are  the  horizontal  seams  tight 
i  or  open  ?  for  on  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
I  tion  lies  the  success  in  draining  in  many 
i  places.  The  agricultural  student  will  find 
j  in  the  study  of  the  geology  of  his  father's 
j  farm  enough  to  keep  himself  interested  for 
i  years  if  he  has  an  inclination  to  do  so. 

The  soils  of  the  count}-  of  Broome  prop- 
erly come  under  this  head.  They  are  made 
in  a  marked  degree  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  rocks,  but  in  the  valleys  have  mixed 
with  this  material  much  of  the  slates,  shales 
and  limestones  of  the  counties  lying  to  the 
north.  In  the  early  history  of  the  county 
the  inhabitants  used  to  gather  the  limestone 
cobbles  and  pebbles  and  burn  them  for  lime 
for  mechanical  purposes.  The  soil  in  the 
valleys  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  disin- 
tegrated slate  and  shale  with  vegetable 
alluvium.  Occasionally  a  boulder  of  the 
primitive  rocks  from  the  far  north  is  met 
with  ;  but  they  have  no  appreciable  action 
on  the  soil.  They  are  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  a  help. 

The  soil  is  considered  very  fertile  in  the 
valleys,  and  adapted  to  almost  any  branch 
of  farming;  but  on  the  hills  the  soil  is 
mostly  formed  of  the  underlying  rock,  and 
is  best  calculated  for  dairying  purposes. 
The  lack  of  lime  in  a  great  measure  unfits 
it  for  wheat,  especially  after  a  few  years  of 
cultivation. 

Paleontology.  - —  When  the  State  Survey 
was  made  the  science  of  paleontology  in 
this  country  was  in  its  infancy.  Vanuxem, 
in  his  report,  gives  a  list  of  the  fossils  in  the 
Chemung  Group  which  had  been  identified 
and  named  by  Mr.  Conrad  up  to  that  time. 
They  number  fifteen.  In  the  Catskill  Group 
he  gives  illustrations  of  five  that  are  un- 
named, and  two  that  are  named. 

Mr.  iMather  in  his  report  simply  says  that 
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the  fossils  will  be  described  in  the  paleon- 
tological  part  of  this  work  ;  but  we  find 
none. 

Mr.  Hall  in  his  report  giv^es  illustrations 
of  forty-two  fossil  plants  and  shells  in  the 
Chemung  Group.  He  also  illustrates  the 
scales  of  fishes,  and  the  jawbone  of  a  fossil 
fish  in  the  Catskill  Group  ;  since  the  day  of 
those  publications  the  naturalist  and  scien- 
tific student  have  been  very  busy  ;  not  only 
have  the  hills  of  this  State  been  examined, 
but  the  whole  continent  has  been  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  Chemung  Group  of  rocks 
across  the  States,  east  of  the  ^Mississippi, 
have  been  explored  by  many  examiners, 
and  the  contributions  have  been  gathered 
by  Professor  James  Hall  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  who  ought  to  be  proud 
of  the  volumes  that  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished. 

Volume  IV  of  the  Paleontology  of  the 
State  of  New  York  contains  descriptions  of 
fourteen  genera  and  sixty  species  of  fossils 
belonging  to  the  Chemung  Group,  with 
beautiful  lithographic  plates  of  the  natural 
size.  Volume  V,  part  one,  contains  fif- 
teen genera  and  15  i  species  ;  part  two  con- 
tains nine  genera  and  thirty  species.  No 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Catskill 
Group.  These  species  are  not  all  found  in 
Broome  county  to  be  sure,  but  they  possi- 
bly might  be  if  every  quarry  had  a  compe- 
tent examiner  on  the  spot  to  carefully  watch 
for  any  new  species  that  migl>t  be  discov- 
ered. 


A  tabulated  form  might  be  given  of  these 
different  genera  and  species,  but  without 
the  plates  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  could 
be  obtained,  and  this  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  in  one 
group  of  rocks  there  once  existed  241  spe- 
cies of  animal  life,  as  distinct,  as  various  as 
animal  life  at  the  present  day;  and  to  pause 
and  think  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  that 
must  have  occurred  while  the  mud  and  sand 
was  accumulating  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  the 
vastness  of  the  subject,  and  language  fails 
to  express  the  thoughts  that  crowd  the  brain 
in  its  embarrassment. 

And  when  to  this  we  add  all  of  the  rocks 
that  lie  below,  for  thousands  of  feet,  and  all  of 
them  as  well  filled  with  fossils  as  this  group 
—  some  more  and  some  less  —  but  each 
containing  species  as  different  as  are  in  this, 
the  number  is  astonishing ;  we  cannot  stop 
to  count  them,  and  "  thousands  "  is  tlie  only 
expression  that  can  be  used.  These  fossils 
are  left  to  us  as  perfect  in  their  outline  and 
all  of  their  beauties  except  color,  as  any  of 
the  living  species  that  are  found  in  the  ocean 
to-day.  They  are  as  easily  classed,  as  a 
general  thing,  as  the  living  species ;  the 
habits  of  some  are  even  conjectured,  and 
their  ages  compared  with  some  degree  of 
certainty.  The  study  is  as  fascinating  as 
botany  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  to  one  who  commences  his  in\'es- 
tigations  the  subject  is  never-ending — to 
him  at  least,  as  it  will  last  a  lifetime. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CIVIL  LIST. 

Citizens  of  Broome  County  who  have  Held  Official  Station — Members  of  Congress  —  Slate  Senators  — 
Members  of  Assembly — Jutlges  —  County  Clerks  —  County  Treasurers — Sheriffs. 


FOLLOWING  are  the  names  of  those 
men  who  have  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Congress  from  Broome 
county : — 

Hon.  John  A.  ColHer,  1831-33;  Hon. 
WilHam  Seymour,  1835-37;  Hon.  Aus- 
burn  Birdsall,  1847-49;  Hon.  Giles  W. 
Hotchkiss,  1863-67;  Hon.  S.  Columbus 
Millard,  1883-85. 

State  Senators.  —  In  1827  Thomas  G. 
Waterman,  of  this  county,  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  and  held  that  office  four 
years.  In  1837  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  was 
elected  and  also  held  the  office  four  years. 
In  1878  Peter  W.  Hopkins  was  elected 
Senator  and  died  in  Albany,  February  7th, 
1879.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  G. 
Halbert  who  was  elected  in  March,  1879. 

Members  of  Assembly.  —  In  1807,  the 
year  following  the  formation  of  Broome 
county,  John  Miller  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  for  Broome  and  Tioga  counties. 
In  the  following  year  Emanuel  Coryell  was 
elected  for  the  two  counties.  After  that 
date  Broome  county  was  given  a  member 
alone  and  following  are  the  names  of  those 
who  have  held  the  office  from  this  county 
since  that  time:  —  Eleazer  Dana,  1808; 
James  Pumpelly,  1810;  Chauncey  Hyde; 
1812;  John  ir.  Avery,  1814;  Asa  Leon- 
ard, 181 5;  Mason  Whiting,  18 16;  Joshua 
Whitney,  18 17;  John  W.  Harper,  1818; 
Chester  Patterson,  18 19  to  1821  inclusive; 
Chauncey  Hyde,  1822;  Jonathan  Lewis, 
1823;  Thomas  G.  Waterman,  1 824  ;  Briant 
Stoddard,  1825;  Peter  Robinson,  1826  to 
1831  inclusive;   Vincent  Whitney,  1832- 


33;  David  C.  Chase,  1834;  Neri  Blatchly, 
1835;  Judson  Allen,  1836-37;  James 
Stoddard,  1838;  John  Stoughton,  1839; 
Cornelius  Mersereau,  1840;  Gideon  Hotch- 
kiss, 1841  ;  Robert  Harper,  1842;  Gilbert 
Dickinson,  1843;  John  B.  Rogers,  1844; 
Cyrus  Johnson,  1845  5  Salfronius  H.  French, 
1846;  Oliver  C.  Crocker,  1847;  Jeremiah 
Hull,  1848;  John  O.  Whittaker,  1849; 
Edward  Y.  Park,  1850;  Roher  W.  Hinds, 
1851;  William  L.  Ford,  1852;  Joseph  E. 
Ely,  1853;  Robert  Harpur,  1854;  Charles 
McKinney,  1855;  Walter  L.  Peck,  1856; 
Enos  Puffer,  1857;  John  S.  Palmer,  1858; 
Osburne  E.  Bump,  1859;  Henry  Mather, 
i860;  Friend  H.  Burt,  1861  ;  George 
Bartlett,  1862;  Francis  B.  Smith,  1863; 
Mulford  Northrup,  1864;  Edward  Merser- 
eau, 1865  5  ^^^^o  B.  Eldredge,  1866;  James 
Van  Valkenburg,  1867  ;  Chauncey  C.  Ben- 
nett, 1868;  William  Ely,  186910  1 871  in- 
clusive ;  William  Ely,  William  L.  Ford, 
1872;  William  L.  Ford,  1873;  George 
Sherwood,  1874-75  ;  Rodney  A.  Ford, 
1876;  Edwin  C.  Moody,  1877;  Alexan- 
der E.  Andrews,  1878;  Henry  Marean, 
1879;  L.  Coe  Young,  1880;  F.  B.  Smith. 
1 881;  L.  Chester  Bartlett,  1882;  William 
H.  OHn,  1883-84. 

County  Ojjicers.  —  Under  the  Dutch  the 
only  divisions  were  the  city  and  towns.  In 
1665,  a  district  or  Sheriffalty  called  York- 
shire, was  erected.  It  comprised  Long  Is- 
land, Staten  Island  and  part  of  the  present 
county  of  Westchester.  For  judicial  pur- 
poses it  was  divided  into  three  Ridings. 
The  F^ast   Riding  comprised  the  present 
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county  of  Suffolk  ;  the  West  Riding,  Staten 
Island,  Kings  county,  Newtown  and  part 
of  Westchester ;  tlie  North  Riding,  all  the 
present  county  of  Queens,  except  Newtown. 

Counties  were  erected,  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  act  of  1683,  and  wei*e  twelve  in 
number,  as  follows :  Albany,  Cornwall, 
Dukes,  Duchess,  Kings,  New  York, 
Orange,  Queens,  Richmond,  Suffolk,  Ulster, 
and  Westchester.  The  county  of  Cornwall 
consisted  of  what  was  known  as  the  district  j 
of  Pemaquid  (now  in  Maine),  and  Dukes 
county  consisted  of  the  several  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  These  counties 
were  included  in  the  patent  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  They  were  detached  on  the  reor- 
ganization of  government  in  169 1. 

Cumberland  county  in  1766,  Gloucester 
in  1770,  and  Charlotte  in  1772,  were  formed 
out  of  Albany  county.  The  two  first  and 
part  of  the  last,  are  now  in  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

Tryon  county  was  erected  in  1772,  also 
out  of  Albany,  and  comprised  the  coun- 
try west  of  a  north  and  south  line  extend- 
ing from  St.  Regis  to  the  west  bounds  of 
the  township  of  Schenectady,  thence  run- 
ning irregularly  southwest  to  the  head  of 
the  Mohawk  branch  of  the  Delaware,  and 
along  the  same  to  the  southeast  bounds  of 
the  present  county  of  Broome  ;  thence  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  to  Fort  Bull,  on 
Wood  Creek,  near  the  present  village  of 
Rome;  all  west  of  the  last-mentioned  line 
being  Indian  Territory.  Thus  the  Province  j 
consisted,  at  the  Revolution,  of  fourteen 
counties.^ 

Counties  are  erected  and  their  boundaries 

changed  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature. 

With  the  exception  of  Hamilton  county, 

each  one  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  Member 

of  Assembly.-   Except  in  the  counties  of 

New  York  and  Kings,  and  the  larger  cities,  1 

there  is  elected  at  least  one  School  Commis-  | 

  I 

1  For  further  division  of  counties,  see  chapter  X.  ' 


I 

!  sioner  to  each  Assembly  District  Also  for 
I  school  purposes,  the  towns  are  divided  into 
j  school  districts.  The  salaries  of  the  School 
i  Commissioners  are  $800  per  annum,  which 
may  be  increased  by  the  Boards  of  Supervi- 
sors. They  hold  their  offices  for  three  years. 

For  judicial  purposes  there  is  elected  in 
each  county  a  County  Judge,  and  in  coun- 
ties where  the  business  requires  it,  a  Surro- 
gate, Special  Judge  and  Surrogate,  Special 
Judge  and  Special  Surrogate.  Surrogates 
are  elected  for  six  years,  under  the  amended 
judiciary  article.  Two  Justices  of  Sessions 
are  chosen  annually,  but  no  elector  can  vote 
for  more  than  one.  There  are  likewise  in 
each  county  a  District  Attorney,  Sheriff, 
Clerk  and  Treasurer.  Most  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  have  four  Coroners.  The  law 
requires  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  in  all 
counties  except  Albany,  Putman  and  New 
York,  which  have  none.  Sheriffs,  Clerks, 
District  Attorneys,  Treasurers,  Superinten- 
dents of  the  Poor  and  Coroners  hold  office 
for  three  years. 

Each  county  has  a  Board  of  Supervisors, 
consisting  in  most  instances  of  one  member 
from  each  town  and  ward  in  each  county. 

The  most  important  general  provision  of 
the  constitution  relating  to  the  civil  divi- 
sions of  the  State  is  the  amendment  adopted 
in  1874,  which  declares  that  "no  county, 
city,  town  or  village  shall  hereafter  give 
any  money  or  property,  or  loan  its  money 
or  credit  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation,  or  become  directly 
or  indirectly  the  owner  of  stock  in,  or 
bonds  of,  any  association  or  corporation ; 
nor  shall  anv  such  county,  city,  town  or 
village  be  allowed  to  incur  any  indebted- 
ness except  for  county,  city,  town  or  village 
purposes.  This  section  shall  not  prevent 
such  county,  city,  town  or  village  from 
making  such  provision  for  the  aid  or  sup- 
port of  its  poor  as  may  be  authorized  by 
law." 
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County  Judges.  —  Following  are  the 
names  of  the  county  judges  who  hav^e  served 
this  county,  with  the  date  of  their  election: 

John  Patterson,  April  2d,  1806. 

Daniel  Hudson,  March  2d,  1809. 

James  Stoddard,  May  31st,  1 809. 

Stephen  Mack,  November  9th,  1812. 

John  R.  Drake,  April  8th,  1815. 

Tracy  Robinson,  January  31st,  1823. 

William  Seymour,  xA.pril  12th,  1843. 

Edw^ard  G.  Kattel,  June,  1847. 

John  R.  Dickinson,  November,  185  I. 

Horace  S.  Griswold,  November,  1855. 

Benjamin  N.  Loomis,  August  i8th,  1870. 

William  B.  Edwards,  November,  1870. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who 
served  the  county  as  surrogates  previous  to 
the  year  1 847,  at  which  date  the  office  was 
merged  with  that  of  county  judge  :  — 

Eleazer  Dana,  April  3d,  1806. 

Peter  Robinson,  February  12th,  182 1. 

George  Park,  March  27th,  1823. 

Joseph  K.  Rugg,  February  12th,  1836. 

Hamilton  Collier,  February  19th,  1840. 

John  R.  Dickinson,  P'ebruary  19th,  1844. 

District  Attorneys.  —  Following  are  the 
names  of  the  district  attorneys  of  the  county, 
and  the  dates  of  their  election  : — 

John  A.  Collier,  June  nth,  18 18. 

Thomas  G.  Waterman,  February  25th, 
1822. 

Mason  Whiting,  April  loth,  1823. 
Peter  Robinson,  May  20th,  1823. 
Mason  Whiting,  November  30th,   183 1. 

Joseph  S.  Bosworth,   1837. 

Hamilton  Collier,  December  ist,  1837. 
Ausburn  Birdsall,  P'ebruary  12th,  1842. 
Luther  Badger,  June,  1847. 
Jacob  Morris,  November  28th,  1849. 
Francis  B.  Smith,  November,  1853. 
George  A.  Northrup,  November,  1846. 
Orlow  W.  Chapman,  September  4th,  1 862. 
Peter  W.  Hopkins,  January  6th,  1868. 
Theodore  F.  ^McDonald,  November,  1874. 
David  H.  Carver,  1880. 


j      George  B.  Curtis,  1883. 
I      Sheriffs.  — The  following  have  been  sher- 
iffs of  the  county  at  the  dates  given  :  — 

W^illiam  Woodruff,  April  2d,  1806. 

Jacob  McKinney,  P^ebruary  22d,  1 808. 

Chester  Patterson,  May  3i5t,  1809. 

Thomas  Whitney,  March  9th,  18 1 3. 

Oliver  Huntington,  February  24th,  1816. 

William  Chamberlain,  June  loth,  1S18. 

Chauncey  Hyde,  February  12th,  1821. 

Joseph  Patterson,  ^March  28th.  182 1. 

Noah  Shaw,  November,  1822. 

Benjamin  B.  Nichols,  November,  1825. 

Jesse  Hinds,  jr.,  November,  1828. 

James  Stoddard,  November,  183 1. 

Robert  O.  Edwards,  November,  1834. 

Robert  Harpur,  Nov^ember,  iS'^j. 

Levi  Dimmick,  November,  1840. 

Joseph  Bartlett,  November,  1843. 

Usebe  Kent,  November,  1846. 

Benjamin  T.  Miller,  January  24th,  1S48. 

William  Kent,  November,  1848. 

Mason  Wattles,  November,  1S51. 

James  B.  Balch,  November,  1854. 

Erastus  Burghardt,  November,  1857. 

John  B.  Bowen,  November,  1S60. 

Frederick  W.  Martin,  November,  1S63. 

Robert  Brown,  November,  1S66. 

Frederick  W\  Martin,  November,  1869. 

Philotis  Edmister,  November,  1S72. 

George  W.  Dunn,  November,  1875. 

L.  Chester  Bartlett,  November,  1878. 

S.  Foster  Black,  1881. 

James  Brown,  1885. 
j      Coimty     Clerks.  —  Following    are  the 
names  of  the  clerks  of  the  county,  with  the 
I  dates  of  their  elections  :  — 
I      Ashbcl  Welles,  April  2d,  i8c6. 
j      Jacob  McKinney,  ]\Iay  31st,  i.S'.>9. 

William  W^oodruff,  February  26th,  iSlo. 

Mason  Wattles,  February,  i8th,  18 ii. 

William  Woodruff,  November  9th,  iSi2. 
i      Ammi  Doubleday,  August  28th,  1817. 
:      Latham  A.  Burroughs,  Februar\'  14th, 
i  1821. 
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Daniel  Evans,  November,  1822. 

Barzillai  JMarvin,  November,  1831. 

John  C.  Moore,  November,  1840. 

Burr  George,  November,  1843. 

John  C.  Moore,  November,  1846. 

Erasmus  D.  Robinson,  November,  1849. 

William  C.  Doane,  November,  1855. 

Hallam  E.  Pratt,  November,  1858. 

Charles  O.  Root,  November,  1861. 

Joseph  M.  Johnson,  November,  1867. 

Pliny  A.  Russell.  November,  1873. 

Marcus  W.  Scott,  November,  1876. 

Charles  F.  Tupper,  1879. 

County  Treasurers.  —  Previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1846  the 
treasurer  was  appointed  by  the  board  of 
Supervisors.  Since  that  event  they  have 
been  elected.  Following  are  the  names  of 
the  treasurers  who  have  served  the  county 
by  election  :  — 

Richard  Mather,  November,  1848. 

Nelson  J.  Hopkins,  November,  1854. 


Alonzo  C.  Matthews,  November,  1863. 
David  L.  Brownson,  November,  1875  to 
1884. 

John  A.  Rider,  January,  18S5. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  county  officers 
for  1884:  — 

Hon.  W.  B.  Edwards,  county  judge. 

Charles  F.  Tupper,  county  clerk. 

George  B.  Curtiss,  district  attorney. 

S.  P^oster  Black,  sheriff. 

Lyman  Lyon,  under-sheriff. 

David  L.  Brownson,  county  treasurer. 

Milo  B.  Payne,  superintendent  of  the  poor. 

Frank  Stewart,  clerk  board  supervisors. 

Charles  E.  Fuller,  school  commissioner 
(eastern  district). 

James  L.  Lusk,  school  commissioner 
(western  district). 

William  D.  Cooley,  Mortimer  Lawrence, 
justices  of  sessions. 

Austin  B.  Stillson,  Solomon  P.  Allen,  D. 
P.  Jackson,  coroners. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

Early  Public  Buildings  —  The  First  Court-House — The  Present  Court-House  —  Jails  —  The  First  County 
Clerk's  Office  —  The  Present  Office  —  The  New  York  Inebriate  Asylum  —  Details  of  Construction  —  Ceremonies 
at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone — The  Objects  and  Abandonment  —  The  Susquehanna  Valley  Home  —  The 
Man  whose  EffiDrts  Established  the  Institution  —  Objects  and  Statistics  —  County  Farm,  Alms  House  and  Insane 
Asylum  —  Statistics. 


THE  first  court-house  in  Binghamton  or 
Broome  county  was  erected  in  1802, 
and  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Court 
and  Chenango  streets.  Although  not  a 
very  large  building  it  was  still  liberally 
comprehensive  in  its  purposes;  for  although 
it  was  only  thirty-six  by  twenty-four  feet 
in  dimensions,  it  accommodated  the  jail, 
sheriff s  residence  and  the  courts.  There 
were  two  cells  constructed  of  logs,  the  sher- 
ift's  rooms  below  and  the  court-room  above. 


The  second  court-house  and  jail  were 
erected  in   1828-29,  the  construction  of 
which  was  superintended  by  xA.mmi  Doub- 
ieday,  Grover  Buel  and  George  Wheeler, 
I  as  commissioners.     For  the  purpose,  the 
I  supervisors  were  authorized  to  raise  $5,000 
i  in  five  equal  annual  installments.    The  new 
I  structures  were  ordered  built  on  the  pres- 
I  ent  site  of  the  court-house,  or  on  some  part 
!  of  that  lot.     In  the  year  1829  the  supervis- 
I  ors  were  authorized  to  borrow  $4,000,  to  be 
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applied  to  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ings, and  to  be  paid  from  the  tax  already 
levied  for  that  purpose.  In  1830  the  comp- 
troller of  the  State  was  authorized  to  loan 
$4,500  to  the  county  from  the  State  funds, 
to  complete  the  buildings. 

The  present  Broome  county  court-house 
was  erected  in  1857,  by  J.  Stuart  Wells,  at 
a  cost  of  $32,000  ;  it  being  the  third  build- 
ing for  such  purpose  erected  in  the  county. 
The  building  is  massiv^e  and  substantial  in 
appearance,  and  conveys  at  once  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  meant  to  last.  It  stands 
on  a  beautiful  knoll  and  esplanade,  carved 
out  of  an  unsightly  hill  that  formerly  occu- 
pied the  center  of  the  town,  and  being  just 
sufficiently  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
streets,  it  promptly  invites  attention  and 
will  bear  scrutiny.  It  has  a  front  of  ninety- 
six  feet,  ornamented  by  a  Grecian  portico 
of  four  Ionic  pillars,  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
thirty-six  feet  high  ;  the  width  of  the  build- 
ing is  fifty-eight  feet.  The  underpinning, 
steps  and  pavement  of  the  portico  are  of 
Onondaga  limestone,  and  the  superstruct- 
ure of  brick,  painted  and  sanded.  The 
rooms  are  ample  and  convenient ;  they  have 
high  ceilings  and  are  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. On  the  first  floor  are  the  Supreme 
Court  library,  rooms  of  the  surrogate  and 
the  county  judge,  supervisors'  room,  sheriff's 
office  and  the  office  of  county  commissioners 
of  schools  and  superintendent  of  the  poor. 

The  court-room  is  on  the  second  floor, 
and  for  convenience  of  arrangement  and 
excellence  of  appointments  can  hardly  be 
excelled. '  The  ornamentation  is  all  in  the 
severest  taste,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  room  is  appropriate  to  a  place  where 
the  majesty  of  the  law  is  asserted  and  vin- 
dicated. The  roof  is  crowned  by  a  lofty 
dome,  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola,  which 
is  provided  w^th  an  iron-platform ;  the 
whole  is  reached  by  an  inner  stairway,  and 
commands  an  .extensive  view  of  the  city 


I  and  its  surroundings.  The  cupola  sustains 
i  a  noble  figure  of  Justice,  holding  in  her 
I  hands  the  symbolic  scales  with  which  she 
i  weighs  out  impartial  judgment  to  every  one 
i  who  seeks  her  mediation  or  protection. 

Jails. — The  first  two  jails  in  Broome 
county  have  been  alluded  to.    The  present 
jail  was  built  in  1 858,  the  next  year  after 
j  the  building  of  the  court-house,  at  a  cost  of 
I  $15,000.    The  building  includes  the  jail 
I  proper  and  a  convenient  and  comfortable 
i  residence  for  the  sheriff  or  keeper  of  the  in- 
I  stitution.    The  cells  for  criminals  are  con- 
j  structed  wholly  of  stone  and  iron,  walls, 
?  floors  and  ceilings  being  all  of  the  same  dur- 
I  able  unyielding  materials. 
I      The  lower  cells  of  the  south  alley  of  this 
j  jail  were  occupied,  after  his  final  sentence, 
j  by  the  notorious  criminal  Edward  H.  Rul- 
I  loff,  Capita,  —  linguist,  humorist,  burglar, 
j  and  murderer.    Here,  in  pursuit  of  his  phi- 
I  lological  phantom,  he  studied,  theorized, 
dreamed  and  wrote,  and  continued  to  write 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  his  execution.     He  then  dispatched 
the  precious  manuscript  by  express,  pre- 
paid, sending  also  the  company's  receipt 
by  mail  to  Professor  Taylor  Lewis,  at  Sche- 
nectady, in  full  confidence  that  it  contained 
that  which  would  entitle  him  to  a  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame  and  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  all  students  of  comparative  philology. 
Such  a  career,  had  it  been  consummated  in 
the  time  of  the  elder  Hazlitt,  might  have 
furnished  an  additional  chapter  to  his  grim 
j  essay,  "  On  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the 
j  Fine  Arts."    Regarding  pre-eminent  crim- 
:  inality  ls  the  objective  point  in  a  career, 
I  RuUoft's  seems  to  have  been  a  success  the 
\  most  remarkable  and  terribly  unique  in  the 
I  annals  of  crime. 

i  Coimty  Clerk's  Office.  —  The  first  clerk's 
I  office  of  the  county  was  an  insignificant 
;  building  which  was  erected  on  the  first  site 
;  of  the  court-house  and  jail.  This  was  made 
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to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended until  1829.  March  23d  of  that  year 
Samuel  Smith  and  Ammi  Doubleday  were 
made  commissioners  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  "  a  new  fire-proof  clerk's  ofhce, 
on  the  lot  adjacent  to  the  court-house  and 
jail."  The  old  office  was  ordered  sold  and 
the  new  one  was  to  be  erected  from  the 
proceeds. 

The  present  county  clerk's  office,  erected 
in  1872,  occupies  very  nearly  the  site  of 
the  old  academy.  It  is  a  substantial  fire- 
proof structure,  ample  and  convenient  as  a 
depository  of  valuable  and  important  docu- 
ments and  records.  The  business  and  re- 
quirements of  the  old  office  had  long  out- 
2;rown  their  accommodations,  and  the  build- 
ing  stood  in  such  relation  to  the  new  court- 
house as  to  have  become  a  positive  deform- 
ity ;  its  removal,  therefore,  was  both  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  to  give  opportunity  for 
grading  the  lot  on  the  west  side  of  the  court- 
house. 

The  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum. 
—  The  site  selected  for  the  inebriate  asylum 
is  a  delightful  one,  comprising  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  acres  of  land,  pre- 
sented by  the  citizens  of  Binghamton  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  is 
situated  about  two  miles  eastward  from  the 
court-house,  on  the  summit  of  a  gently- 
sloping  eminence,  some  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  the  water,  and  commanding 
a  view  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Chenango 
rivers  and  valleys  for  eight  or  nine  miles 
each  way,  while  to  the  northwest  every  part 
of  the  city  can  be  seen.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  edifice  are  devoted  to  suit- 
able walks  and  lawns,  and  the  remainder  to 
farming  purposes  for  the  use  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  design  of  the  building  combines 
prominence  adapted  to  its  conspicuous  po- 
sition, with  neatness  and  beauty.  The 
structure  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 


feet  in  length,  three  stories  high,  in  the  cas- 
tellated Gothic  style,  with  massive  towers, 
turrets  and  buttresses,  embattled  at  the  top. 
The  transept  is  sixty-two  feet  wide  by  sev- 
enty-two feet  deep,  exclusive  of  towers  and 
a  portion  of  the  front  wall,  thus  making  a 
large  vestibule  of  the  first  story.  The  wings 
are  fifty-one  feet  deep,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  feet  on  each  fagade,  exclu- 
sive of  the  projection  of  the  towers,  which 
are  four  feet  six  inches,  making  the  extreme 
length  three  hundred  and  sixty- five  feet. 

The  center  portion  of  the  wings  projects 
seven  feet  on  each  facade,  giving  ample 
room  on  one  side  of  the  corridor  for  stairs 
each  way,  without  diminishing  the  depth  of 
the  rooms,  or  the  width  of  the  corridor. 
The  projecting  portions  of  the  wings  have 
gables  and  turrets  at  the  angles,  six  feet 
square  at  the  bottom,  chamfered  at  the  sec- 
ond stage,  and  carried  up  octagonal  toward 
the  top.  The  basement  is  embellished  with 
heavy  base  —  the  stories  above  are  sep- 
arated by  heavy  moulded  string  courses. 
The  first  story  of  the  transept  is  divided 
transv^ersely  by  a  hall  fourteen  feet  wide, 
running  from  front  to  rear  entrances,  and 
longitudinally  by  another  hall,  of  the  same 
width,  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  com- 
municating at  each  end  with  the  corridors 
of  the  wings.  The  hall  in  the  third  story 
is  also  fourteen  feet  wide.  The  second  story 
of  the  transept  contains  a  parlor  on  each  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  longitudinal  hall,  twen- 
ty-two by  twenty- eight  feet.  The  trans- 
verse hall,  which  is  fourteen  by  twenty- 
eight  feet,  can  be  shut  off  from  the  longi- 
tudinal by  slidnig  doors,  and  used  for  a  par- 
lor, and  the  three  rooms  connected  by  slid- 
ing doors.  The  third  story  of  the  transept 
contains  a  chapel  thirty  by  sixty-nine  feet, 
and  four  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  with  a 
wardrobe  to  each.  The  basement  and  tran- 
sept contain  a  kitchen,  servant's  dining- 
room,  butler's  room,  pantry  and  store  and 
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medicine  rooms.    The  first  story  has  four 
rooms  twenty- two  by  twenty- eight  feet,  be- 
sides the  rooms  in  the  towers  and  vestibule,  \ 
an  office,  reception-room,  physician's  room,  j 
and  dining-room.  The  rooms  in  the  towers  j 
are  eight  feet  square.    Corridors,  nine  feet  ! 
wide,  run  the  entire  length  of  the  wings,  i 
and  are  lighted  at  the  end  by  a  large  triple  | 
window,  by  a  skylight  next  the  transept,  I 
and  by  sash-doors  in  the  center.  The  wings  | 
are  divided  into  separate  wards,  there  being  i 
twenty-two  rooms  in  each  ward.    The  tow- 
ers in  the  wings  are  seven  feet  square  inside 
and  fitted  up  with  bath-tubs. 

j 

The  heights  of  ceilings  in  the  transept  are :  j 
basement,  nine  feet; 'first  story,  fourteen  j 
feet  six  inches ;  second  story,  fifteen  feet  j 
six  inches;   chapel,  twenty-six  feet;  and  i 
the  rooms  each  side  of  it  ten  feet.    The  | 
heights  of  ceilings  in  the  wings  are :  base-  | 
ment,  nine  feet ;  first  story,  twelve  feet  eight 
inches ;  second  story,  twelve  feet  four  inches; 
and  third  story,  twelve  feet.    All  the  win- 
dows above  the  basement  are  embellished 
with  heavy  stone  mouldings  ;  and  the  par-  i 
apets  finished  with  projecting  stone  cornices  i 
and  battlements.    The  second  and  third 
story  windows  in  the  transept,  and  in  the 
towers  attached  thereto,  have  pointed  win- 
dows.   The  windows  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
center  window  in  the  west  elevation  of  the 
second  story,  are  of  stained  glass.  The 
dressings  to  the  doors,  windows,  battle- 
ments, wreathings,   etc.,  are  of  Syracuse 
limestone,  and  the  entire  front  is  composed 
of  the  same  substantial  materials  ;  but  the 
stone  of  the  rear  walls  is  obtained  on  the 
premises.    The  interior  walls  are  chiefly  of 
brick. 

"  This  asylum,"  writes  the  venerable  Dr. 
Paddock  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  is  S2n  \ 
generis.  As  a  remedial  as  well  as  charita-  1 
ble  institution,  it  has  no  fellow.  There  is  i 
nothing  like  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  j 
world.    Looking  upon  inebriety  as  a  dis-.  I 


ease  as  well  as  a  crime,  the  projectors  of 
the  asylum  propose  to  treat  it  in  that  char- 
acter. It  is  believed  that  quite  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  intemperate  as  of  the  in- 
sane can  be  restored  to  themselves  and  to 
society.  Removed  from  temptation,  and 
subjected  to  appropriate  treatment,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  many,  at  least, 
will  be  rescued  from  the  drunkard's  career 
and  the  drunkard's  grave.  At  any  rate,  hu- 
manity and  religion  alike  demand  the  ex- 
periment." 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  this  magnificent  edifice  took  place 
September  24th,  1858.  It  has  long  been 
deemed  the  province  of  the  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  to  inaugurate  such  enter- 
prises, and  in  the  quaint  style  of  their  craft 
to  signify  their  approval  and  crave  blessings 
on  the  end.  Accordingly,  by  invitation  of 
the  trustees,  the  Grand  Officers  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Fraternity,  and  many  brethren,  were 
present  to  initiate  this  truly  grand  and  im- 
pressive ceremonial. 

The  occasion  was  one  to  attract  and  fix 
the  attention  of  ail  thoughtful  men;  the  be- 
ginning of  an  enterprise  which  involved  in- 
terests and  principles  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  civilization  and  to  humanity  ;  "  the 
first  of  that  which  is  probably  destined  to 
have  no  last  \\'h\\&  the  world  stands;"  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  not  merely  of 
an  edifice,  but  of  a  principle  and  a  custom.  " 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  and 
philanthropists  of  our  land  were  present, 
and  addressed  the  vast  assembly  that  came 
I  together  on  this  imposing  occasion.  Citi- 
zens of  distinction  from  ail  parts  of  the 
country  honored  it  with  their  presence,  not 
merely  as  idle  spectators,  but  to  unite  their 
interests  and  their  sympathies  with  those  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York  in  founding  the 
first  Inebriate  Asylum  in  the  world. 

The  speakers  were  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  president  of  the  asylum,  John  W. 
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Francis,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Henry  W, 
Bellows.  D.D.,  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son, Hon.  Edward  Everett,  M.  W.  John  L. 
Lewis,  jr.,  and  Alfred  B.  Street,  esq.  Of 
the  distinguished  speakers  who  interested 
and  instructed  the  thousands  that  had  as- 
sembled on  that  occasion,  but  a  rare  minor- 
ity survived  after  ten  years.  Butler  and 
Francis,  Dickinson  and  Everett  had  passed 
away  to  be  no  more  seen  or  heard  in  time. 
Defessi  j'atn  lo)igo  laborc  rcqiiicscaut  in  pace. 

Of  the  various  and  interesting  exercises 
on  that  day  we  have  room  only  for  the 
brief  and  quaintly  impressive  ceremony  of 
laying  the  corner-stone,  by  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons :  — 

Preliminary  to  the  ceremony,  a  box  had 
been  prepared  which  contained  copies  of  all 
important  documents  relating  to  the  origin 
and  founding  of  the  institution  :  catalogues, 
reports,  histories,  and  transactions  of  various 
medical  societies,  colleges,  asylums,  hospi- 
tals, and  charitable  institutions,  the  leading 
periodicals  and  magazines  of  the  country, 
and  various  other  relics  and  mementoes  of 
our  time. 

In  commencing,  M.  W.  John  L.  Lewis, 
jr.,  the  Grand  -  Master,  directed  the  Grand 
Treasurer  to  deposit  the  box  in  the  corner- 
stone, and  the  stone  was  then  laid  in  its 
proper  place,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Isaac  G.  Perry,  esq.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  customary  masonic  corner-stone 
ceremonies. 

It  seems  eminently  proper  to  make  hon- 
orable mention  here  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  efforts 
have  created  a  new  institution  which  is 
an  advance  in  the  science  of  humanity,  and 
which  is  destined  to  lead  to  an  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  civilization  itself  Such 
mention  was  happily  made  in  his  address 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bellows,  D.D.,  in  which 
he  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Dr.  J.  Ed- 
ward Turner :  — 


I      "  To  the  courageous  and  humane  hearts 
i  and  minds  that  leave  the  easy  and  beaten 
i  paths  of  indolent  custom,  to  explore  new 
I  ways  of  usefulness,  to  open  new  tracks  of 
I  safety,  to  pioneer  humanity's  questful  prog- 
ress, we  owe  peculiar  honor ;  and  if  they 
clothe  themselves  in  the  modest  garb  of 
!  of  unassuming  worth,  we  owe  it  all  the 
I  more.    I  rejoice,  then,  to  be  able  to  lift  to 
I  the  pedestal  of  this  majestic  occasion,  and 
!  there  to  place  before  the  eves  of  the  friends 
of  the  unfortunate,  of  the  inebriate,  and  his 
wretched  victims  only  less  miserable  than 
I  himself,  the  name  of  the  first  man  who  pro- 
I  posed,  and  advocated,  and  successfully  car- 
I  ried  into  effect,  the  project  of  an  Inebriate 
I  Asylum  —  Dr.   J.   Edward   Turner.  May 
God  reward  his  faith  and  his  works! 

"  One  great  event  in  physical  science  has 
illustrated  the  year  in  which  we  live,  for- 
ever memorable  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  the. 
year  in  which  time,  and  space,  and  sea, 
yielded  to  man's  longing  for  union  with  his 
race.  Another,  not  now  so  evident  or  so 
generally  appreciated,  has  already  occurred 
in  the  starting  of  a  policy,  the  beginning  of  a 
class  of  benevolent  institutions,  destined  to 
run  round  the  world,  and  to  unite  all  men  in 
gratitude.  As  I  looked  last  night  at  the  flam- 
ing comet  in  our  sky,  and  saw  it  inclined 
and  plumed  like  a  pen,  fit  and  ready  for  the 
Almighty's  own  hand,  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  of  He  should  seize  it  and  inscribe  with 
its  diamond-point  upon  the  sky  the  chief 
event  of  this  ajmus  inirabilis,  it  would  be 
the  foundation  of  a  policy  and  a  usage  such 
as  that  wc  now  celebrate  —  of  an  institution^ 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  which  pro- 
claims that  mercy  is  better  than  justice  ; 
nay,  that  mercy  is  an  exacter  justice." 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks  Dr.  Bel- 
lows was  warmly  applauded. 
I      Of  the  progress  of  the  asylum — of  its 
I  early  struggles  —  its  partial  destruction  by 
I  fire,  and  of  its  steady  advancement  toward 
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success  —  we  have  not  time  to  speak.  The 
institution  has  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  possibiHty  of 
reformation  for  the  inebriate  who  is  wilHng, 
or  who  is  susceptible  of  being  made  willing 
to  reform. 

The  humanitarian  principles  here  set 
forth  were  being  practically  realized  in  a 
good  degree  in  the  asylum,  and  the  friends 
of  the  institution  throughout  the  civilized 
world  felt  they  had  reason  to  rejoice  over 
the  good  measure  of  success  which  had 
been  attained.  But  suddenly  a  reverse 
came  and  the  State  Legislature,  as  if  to  de- 
clare publicly  that  the  institution  for  which 
it  was  established  ha*d  proved  a  failure, 
passed  an  act  to  convert  it  into  an  insane 
asylum.  This  act,  entitled,  *'  An  act  to 
abolish  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asy- 
lum and  to  establish  the  Binghamton  Asy- 
lum for  the  Chronic  Insane  and  to  provide 
for  the  management  thereof,"  was  passed 
May  13th,  1879.  It  declared  that  the  in- 
stitution heretofore  established  and  known 
as  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum 
at  Binghamton  is  hereby  abolished,  and  all 
the  property  and  privileges  belonging  to 
this  State  and  now  managed  and  admin- 
istered by  the  managers  of  the  said  inebri- 
ate asylum,  are  hereby  transferred  and  in- 
trusted to  the  care  and  management  of  the 
Binghamton  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  In- 
sane, which  is  hereby  established.  The 
board  of  trustees  consists  of  nine  citizens  of 
the  State,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  people  of  Binghamton  who  had  felt 
that  it  was  an  honor  to  their  city  that, 
through  the  enlightened  liberality  of  a 
number  of  the  citizens,  such  provision  was 
made  of  site  and  surroundings  as  would 
secure  the  location  of  the  inebriate  asylum 
here,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  pleased 
with  a  change  which  has  had  so  little  regard 
to  their  intentions  and  wishes  in  the  matter. 


But  average  legislators  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  up  with  the  standard  of  appreciation 
i  of  such  an  institution  or  of  the  ideas  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  it. 

TJie  Susquehanna  Valley  Home.  —  This 
institution  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  ef- 
forts of  John  G.  Orton,  ^I.D.,  of  Bingham- 
ton, and  was  incorporated    March  15th, 
1869.     It  is  designed  to  furnish  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  dependent  orphans  and  des- 
titute children  of  this  State  the  comforts  and 
refining  influences  of  a  Christian  home. 
Hence,  parental  sympathy  and  guidance, 
reformatory    influences,    instruction  and 
kindly  care  for  the  physical  comforts  and 
well  being  of  this  unfortunate  class,  are  the 
prime  requisites  of  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  such  an  institution.  The  little  waifs 
of  fortune  cast  upon  its  care  must  be  made 
to    feel  the   fatherly  and   motherly  spirit 
throbbing  in  their  bosoms,  and  be  so  trained 
as  to  recall  in  after  years,  wherever  their 
lot  in  life  may  be  cast,  the  tender  and  sacred 
influences  thrown  around  them  in  child- 
hood.    In  a  word,  the  home,  with  its  aftec- 
tions  and  kindly  restraints  and  ministries,  is 
the  ideal  upon  which  this  institution  is  based. 
To  this  end  every  means  that  parental  care 
and  wisdom  can  devise  is  employed  to 
make  the  early  years  of  these  little  unfort- 
I  unates  as  bright  and  free  from  vicious  in- 
I  fluences  as  possible.     Ample  facilities  are 
I  afforded  for  acquiring  an  elementary  edu- 
i  cation  and  habits  of  industry,  and  finally 
I  the  utmost  care  and  solicitude  is  exercised 
1  by  the  managers  in  securing,  as  opportunity 
I  is  presented,  permanent  homes  for  these 
I  children  in  families  of  virtue  and  benevo- 
lence. 

This  institution  is  the  pioneer  in  this 
country  having  for  its  primary  object  the 
I  removal  of  children  from  the  county  poor- 
I  houses.  Through  its  influence  and  example 
I  the  law  of  1876  was  enacted,  prohibiting  the 
!  placing  of  children,  between  the  ages  of 
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three  and  sixteen,  in  the  alms-houses  of  this 
State  and  providing  for  their  care  and  edu- 
cation, thus  solving  at  once  the  problem  of 
hereditary  pauperism  and  offering  the  rem- 
edy. 

The  Susquehanna  Valley  Home  is  located 
at  the  Griffith  mansion,  formerly  a  private 
residence  built  by  the  late  Edward  Tomp- 
kins, esq.,  who  owned  an  estate  at  Tomp- 
kinsville.  The  home  was  for  a  time  located 
in  the  Valley  Seminary  building,  more  re- 
cently Dean  College,  and  now  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  ;  and  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  location  in  the  autumn 
of  1 87 1.  The  site  contains  forty-five  acres 
of  land,  lying  partly  within  the  city  limits 
of  Binghamton.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  institution,  although  an  en- 
largement of  the  accommodations  will  soon 
be  imperative. 

The  incorporators  and  original  board  of 
managers  of  the  Home  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen : — 

Dr.  J.  G.  Orton,  president ;  Hon.  B.  N. 
Loomis,  secretary ;  William  R.  Osborn, 
treasurer ;  Hon.  Abel  Bennett,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam M.  Ely,  Dr.  F.  T.  Maybury,  M.  T. 
Morgan,  esq.,  J.  S.  Wells,  esq.,  W.  E.  Tay- 
lor, esq. 

Mr.  A.  H.  La  Monte  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Home  since  May,  1878,  and 
during  his  connection  with  the  institution 
there  have  been  received  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  boys  and  two  hundred  and 
nine  girls,  or  a  total  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  from  the  counties  of  Broome, 
Chenango,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Delaware, 
Sullivan,  Ulster  and  Orange,  Of  this  num- 
ber ten  per  cent,  were  orphans. 

During  six  years  326  boys  and  200  girls 
have  received  their  discharge,  leaving  thirty- 
six  fewer  inmates  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  administration  ;  310  have  been 
taken  into  families,  109  restored  to  parents, 
twenty-seven  were   removed  by  Orange 


county  to  a  home  established  by  themselves 
at  Middletown  ;  thirteen  were  taken  to  St. 
Mary's  Home  of  this  city,  nine  removed  by 
Tompkins  county  to  a  less  expensive  asy- 
lum, forty-two  were  returned  to  superin- 
tendents of  poor,  six  ran  away,  six  died  and 
four  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge. 

Former  wards  of  the  Honie  are  now  to 
be  found  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Penns\-lvan!a,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Dakota,  Delaware, 
and  Louisiana.  The  children  in  the  West 
are  doing  especially  well,  growing  up  with. 
the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  prove  thrifty  shoots  in  the  great  na- 
tional garden  of  that  section.  The  super- 
intendent paid  a  very  enjoyable  visit  to 
some  of  them  in  Iowa  last  September. 

The  care  over  these  children  does  not 
cease  when  they  leave  for  new  homes. 
Their  whereabouts  and  conditions  are  care- 
fully noted.  Letters  are  frequently  received 
from  them,  and  they  are  visited  as  far  as 
consistent. 

The  deaths  in  the  Home  all  occurred  with- 
in one  year.  Four  were  caused  by  malig- 
nant diphtheria,  which  prevailed  in  the  win- 
ter of  1879  and  1880.  One  resulted  from 
a  fall,  and  the  other  was  from  tubercular 
consumption  shortly  after  the  child's  arrival. 
The  health  at  the  institution  has  been  some- 
thing remarkable,  especially  as  it  is  well 
known  that  in  congregating  a  number  of 
children  together,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
develop  many  diseases  that  are  naturally 
warded  off  by  isolation. 

The  regularity  of  the  daily  Home  life, 
plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  the  year  around, 
many  hours  sleep,  thorough  bathing,  with 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  sports  form 
a  combination  that  almost  defy  the  physi- 
cian's craft. 

Although  a  number  of  the  children  are 
brought  to  the  Home  moral  wrecks,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  commit  only  four 
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to  the  House  of  Refuge.  These  four  would 
have  destroyed  much  good,  if  allowed  to 
remain. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report 
of  Mrs.  William  Harris,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  assistant  board  of  managers, 
will  show  the  condition  of  the  institution 
and  the  work  accomplished  therein  and  in 
its  behalf,  during  the  year  ending  June  1st, 


1884:  — 

Number  of  children  in  Home  June  1st,  1883  S8 

*'    received  from  Superintendents  of  Poor  29 

*'    returned  to  the  Home   9 

'*    removed  to  homes  found  25 

"  "    by  Superintendents  of  Poor   6 

'*  "    by  guardians   2 

"  "    by  parents  13 

"    at  present  in  the  Home  So 


The  Home  occupies  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  its  friends  and  patrons,  and  is  a 
blessing  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  little  waifs 
rescued  from  haunts  of  intemperance,  pov- 
erty and  vice  in  every  form,  and  is  a  potent 
influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  these 
unfortunate  ones,  and  fitting  them  for  posi- 
tions of  respectability  and  usefulness  in  life, 
and  many,  we  trust,  for  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. The  same  kind  care  and  vigilance 
has  characterized  the  efforts  of  I\Ir.  and 
Mrs.  La  Monte  during  the  pastas  in  former 
years,  not  only  over  those  who  are  in  the 
Home,  but  over  those  who  have  gone  out 
from  it ;  and  that  their  labors  have  not  been 
in  vain  is  evinced  in  the  improvement  of 
the  children  and  by  letters  received  from 
those  who  have  taken  these  little  ones  to 
their  hearts  and  homes,  expressing  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  they  were  having  with 
them  and  of  the  affection  of  the  children  for 
their  parents. 

The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  stud- 
ies, under  the  faithful  teachers.  Misses 
Mitchell  and  Mercereau,  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  our  best  city  schools. 

The  Ladies'  Board  have  held  their  re^u- 
lar  meetings  every  month,  which  have  been 
well  attended,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 


j  A.,  when  plans  were  discussed  and  adopted 
i  promotive  of  the  comfort  and  best  interests 
of  their  wards  ;  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  institution. 

In  October  the  semi-annual  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Home,  which  all  the  resident 
and  non-resident  managers  were  invited  to 
attend.  Representatives  from  Sherburne, 
Greene,  \Vhitney\s  Point,  Chenango  Forks, 
Union  and  Binghamton  were  present,  and 
letters  received  from  many  others,  express- 
ing their  interest  and  regret  that  they  were 
unable  to  meet  with  us  on  this  interesting 
occasion.  The  exercises  of  the  children  in 
their  studies,  reading,  writing,  singing  and 
Sunday-school  lessons  were  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  several  Assistant  Boards  or 
auxiliaries  have  done  good  service  in  fur- 
nishing and  in  making  up  clothing  and  in 
giving  substantial  aid. 

Garments  to  the  number  of  112  have 
been  prepared  and  given  out  to  be  made  by 
local  societies,  both  in  the  city  and  abroad. 
Thirty  pounds  of  yarn  have  been  supplied, 
and  stockings  and  socks  knit  to  the  number 
I  of  136  pairs  and  twenty-six  pairs  of  mittens. 
I  Time  has  been  freely    given    and  funds 
cheerfully  used  to  give  pleasure  and  comfort 
to  the  children.    Fireworks  were  furnished 
them  on  the  anniversary  of  their  country's 
independence.    One    dozen    small  chairs 
were  provided  for  the  little  ones  in  the 
j  nurser>\    White  oil  cloth  for  their  tables,  so 
I  that  with  the  fresh  paper  on  the  walls,  and 
I  new  inside  blinds  furnished  by  your  hon- 
I  orable  Board,  the  dining-room  presents  a 
!  very  neat  appearance.    An  easy-chair  has 
j  been  purchased  for  the  poor  sick  boy,  Willie 
j  Rood,  and  a  bureau  (if  not  a  lecture  or  lit- 
I  erary  bureau),  one  that  is  needed  at  the 
I  institution. 

I  The  children  regularly  attend  Sabbath 
!  school  and  in  this  labor  of  love  are  in- 
I  structed  by  teachers  from  the  different 
j  churches  of  the  city,  who  are  taken  to  and 
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from  the  Home  every  Sabbath  in  a  convey- 
ance provided  by  the  ladies.  The  citizens 
of  Binghamton  as  well  as  the  managers 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  comforts 
and  needs  of  the  children,  and  from  time  to 
time  have  sent  their  gifts,  and  at  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  especially  are  they 
generously  remembered. 

The  interesting  cripple  boy,  Willie  Rood, 
who  was  taken  to  New  York  by  this  Board 
for  treatment,  and  was  greatly  benefited, 
is  now  failing  in  health,  but  amid  his  suffer- 
ings exhibits  a  cheerful  lovely  Christian 
spirit. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Home  for  the  year  1884  are  :  — 

President  —  Abel  Bennett. 

Secretary  —  Joseph  E.  Ely. 

Treasurer  —  Alonzo  C.  Matthews. 

Superintendent  —  A.  H.  La  Monte. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Assistant 
Lady  Managers  for  the  same  period  are : — 

President  —  Mrs.  C.  A.  IMiddlebrook. 

Vice-Presidents — Miss  i\Iary  E.  Lock- 
wood,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Angel. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Byron  Marks. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Mrs.  F.  Edger- 
ton. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Mrs.  William 
Harris. 

County  Farm,  Alms- House  and  Insane 
Asylum.  — The  county  farm,  on  v/hich  are 
the  alms-house  and  the  insane  asylum,  is 
located  in  the  town  of  Binghamton  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 'the  city,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Chenango  river.  It 
consists  principally  of  high  inter\^al  land 
fronting  upon  the  river  and  extending  back, 
so  that  the  western  portion  of  it  lies  upon 
the  slope  of  the  mountain.  This  farm  was 
bought  of  Seth  Leonard  in  183 1  by  Ste- 
phen Weed,  Vincent  Whitney  and  Marcus 
Sage,  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of 
Broome  county.  The  deed,  which  is  dated 
January  25th,  1 831,  conveys  two  parcels  of 


I  land,  N\z :   ninety-five    acres  of  the  old 
I  Whitney  estate,  deeded  to  Seth  Leonard  by 
j  Joshua  Whitney  and  Rhoda  his  wife,  June 
I  6th,  1829,  and  twenty-nine  acres  belonging 
I  originally  to  the  estate  of  Captain  Joseph 
Leonard,  father  of  the  grantor.    The  con- 
sideration was  $2,000  for  the  first  parcel, 
and  for  the  second  the  nominal  sum  of  one 
dollar. 

j      The  buildings  erected  on  this  farm  soon 
after  its  purchase  were  of  wood,  but  they 
were  substantial  and  designed  to  subserve, 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  comfort  of  the 
unfortunate  classes  for  whose  benefit  they 
vv^ere  intended.    The  problem  of  properly 
taking  care  of  these  classes  has  always  been 
a  difficult  one  to  solve.    Formerly  the  town 
authorities  auctioned  them  off  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  to  go  into  private  families  or  homes 
in  the  country,  where  they  could  be  kept 
at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers.    But  the  abuses  of  this  method  be- 
came so  flagrant  as  to  call  loudly  for  reform. 
The  present  county  s}'stem  was  an  earnest 
effort  to  correct  the  evil  by  introducing  a 
more  rational  and  humane  method  of  caring 
for  the  poor,  the  insane  and  the  idiotic. 
For  many  years  it  met  with  opposition,  and 
it  was  not  until  about  i860  that  all  of  the 
towns  in  Broome  county  acquiesced  in  it. 
Ideas  of  economy  and  the  avoidance  of  ex- 
travagance were  the  powerful  arguments 
by  which  the  opposition  was  re-enforced. 
But  people  have  lived  to  learn  that  the 
better  provision  is  also  the  better  economy. 
The  provision  made  for  the  poor  and 
I  the  insane  in  Broome  county  furnishes  a 
j  good  illustration  of  this  principle.  Prob- 
j  ably  no  alms-house  in  the  State  makes  its 
I  inmates  more  comfortable  at  so  little  cost. 
I  The  principal  new  building  was  finished  in 
;  1870.    The  buildings  in  use  on  the  prem- 
I  ises  are'  seventeen  in  number,  as  follows, 
j  their  names  indicating  generally  the  use  to 
I  which  they  are  put:  "  Main  building;  men's 
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department,"  thirty-four  by  seventy-five 
feet,  two  stories  and  basement.  Female 
wing  and  keeper's  house,"  sixty-five  by 
thirty-six  feet,  and  forty  by  forty- five  feet 
respectively,  two  stories  and  three  stories 
high.     "  Main  barn,"  fifty   by  fifty- five. 

Female  insane  department,"  thirty  by  six- 
ty feet,  two  stories  and  basement.  Male 
insane  department,"  two  stories  and  base- 
ment. "Cook-house  and  dining-room," 
"  wash-house,"  female  idiots'  house  and 
^  old  men's  house,"  men's  hospital,"  corn- 
house,"  wood-shed,"  " horse-barn,"  ''meat- 
house,"  "  ice-house,"  "  tool-house,"  *'  hog- 
house,"     hospital  for  the  demented." 

The  curable  insane  of  the  county  are 
sent  to  the  Utica  Asylum  ;  the  hopelessly 
insane  to  the  asylum  at  Ovid.  Indigent 
children  over  three  years  of  age  are 
sent  to  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Home  at 
Binghamton. 

The  superintendent's  report  for  the  year 
ending  November  i/th,  1883,  furnishes  the 
following  statistics : — 

The  number  of  paupers  relieved  during 
the  year  at  the  county  alms-house  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  in  the 
county  insane  asylum,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  —  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  two 
persons.  The  number  of  weeks  board  fur- 
nished the  inmates  during  the  year  at  the 
alms-house  was  6,260f,  and  at  the  insane 
asylum  was  4,188,  making  a  total  of  10,- 
448y  weeks. 

The  total  expense  for  maintenance  of  the 
inmates    of   the   alms-house  and  "insane 
asylum,  including   keeper's  salary,    hired  { 
help  and  medical  attendance  for  the  year  i 
was  $14,187.78,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 
for   the    county  alms-house,    $7,277.58  ; 
for  the   insane  asylum,  $6,910.20.  The 
average  expense  per  week  for  maintenance 
is  as  follo\^s :   in  the  county  alms-house,  • 
$i.i6t;  in  the  asylum,  $1.65.  | 

Statement  of  persons  relieved  at  the  poor-  ! 


house,  during  the  year  ending  November 
17th,  1883  :— 

Asylum.  Alms- House. 
Number  of  inmates  Nov  17th,  1SS2..76  no 

'*    received  during  the  year  39  170 

'*    born  —  y 

"    died   8  16 

"    discharged  29  162 

"    remaining  Nov.  17th,  18S3..7S  109 

The  total  amount  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  during  the 
year,  for  new  buildings  and  furniture,  and 
for  permanent  improvements  at  the  county 
farm,  was  $3,341.52. 

The  total  number  of  children  from  the 
county  of  Broome  in  the  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley Home,  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 31st,  1S83,  was  seventy- eight.  The 
number  of  weeks  support  was  2,2 3 /f,  and 
the  total  expense  incurred,  including  cloth- 
ing and  interest,  was  $4,106.75. 

The  number  of  children  from  Broome 
county  in  St.  ^Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  for 
year  ending  October  ist,  1883,  was  sixty. 
The  number  of  weeks  support  was  2,33  i-f-; 
the  total  expense  including  clothing  and  in- 
terest was  $4,285.77. 

There  were  two  lunatics  at  the  Utica 
Asylum  from  Broome  county  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year.  The  total  expense  was 
$385.46,  chargeable  to  the  city  of  Bing- 
hamton. 

There  was  one  inmate  at  the  Willard 
x\sylum  from  Broome  county  during  the 
year  ending  December  ist,  1883.  The  to- 
tal expense  was  $138.18,  chargeable  to  the 
city  of  Binghamton. 

There  was  one  inmate  at  the  Idiot  Asy- 
{  lum  from  Broome  county  during  the  year, 
i  Total  expense,  $16.00,  chargeable  to  the 
city  of  Binghamton. 

In  the  Central  New  York  Institute  for 
Deaf  Mutes  there  were  two  inmates  from 
Broome  county  during  the  year.  Total  ex- 
I  pense  $51.30,  chargeable  to  the  city  of 
I  Binghamton. 

!      In  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia 
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there  was  one  inmate  from  Broome  county 
during  the  year.  Total  expense  $46.70, 
chargeable  to  the  city  of  Binghamton. 

In  the  New  York  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  there  was  one  inmate  from  Broome 
county  during  the  year.  Total  expense 
$30.00,  chargeable  to  the  city  of  Bingham- 
ton. 

This  report  does  not  include  any  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  overseers  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  towns, 
and  audited  by  the  several  town  boards, 
but  only  such  expenses  for  the  towns  as 
have  been  incurred  by  the  superintendent 
and  for  the  different  asylums  in  this  county 
and  State. 

The  total  amount  received  by  the  super- 
intendent for  board  and  treatment  of  private 
patients  at  the  Broome  County  Insane  Asy- 
lum and  Poor- House  was  $736.00  and  for 
State  patients  $1,454.50,  making  a  net  profit 
to  the  county  over  and  above  the  regular 
rates  of  $480.45. 

The  report  of  the  keeper,  Mr.  I.  S.  Cook, 
shows  the  products  of  the  county  farm 
stored  for  winter  use  for  the  year  ending 
December  17th,  1883,  to  be:  forty  tons  of 
hay,  180  bushels  of  winter  \yheat,  500  bush- 
els of  oats,  300  bushels  of  corn,  1,000  pounds 
of  butter,  2,300  bushels  of  potatoes,  100 
bushels  of  onions,  3,000  heads  of  cabbage, 
fifty  bushels  of  beets,  twenty-five  bushels 
carrots,  ten  bushels  of  parsnips,  ten  bushels 
of  beans,  eighty-five  bushels  of  turnips, 
4,750  pounds  of  pork,  besides  a  quantity  of 
straw,  corn-stalks,  etc. 

This  report  goes  on  to  state  as  follows: — 

**  During  the  season  v/e  have  had  an 
abundant  supply  of  garden  sauce,  such  as 
green  peas,  string  beans,  cucumbers,  sweet 
corn,  early  cabbage,  squashes,  tomatoes, 
onions,  lettuce,  etc.  We  have  thirteen  acres 
sown  to  winter  wheat,  which  is  looking  very 
fine. 

"  The  ice-house  which  we  had  built  this 


;  year,  holding  about  one  hundred  loads  of 

■  ice,  with  cooler  attached,  adds  ver\^  much 
!  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  a  saving 
'  of  expense  to  the  institution  ;  meat  being 
i  kept  in  the  hottest  weather  from  one  to  two 
:  weeks,  and  in  the  matter  of  butter  making 
j  alone  is  of  great  value  as  any  dairyman  will 

I  testify. 

j 

I        We  expect  to  make  some  improve- 
I  ments  during  the  coming  summer  in  the 
I  way  of  repairing  the  old  men's  building, 
I  and  constructing  a  new  one,  which  will  add 
.  very  much  to  the  present  capacity  for  room, 
and  aid  in  the  better  classification  of  the  in- 
mates and  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  especially  in  the  case  of 
I  insane. 

I      "The  average  expense  per  week  for  the 
I  maintenance  of  the  insane  was  $1.65  per 
i  week,  being  $i.oo  less  than  could  be  done 
in  any  State  institution,  thus  saving  the 
tax  payers  of  the  county  over  $4,000  yearly. 

It  may  be  seen  by  comparing  this  with 
my  last  year's  report,  that  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  this  year  is  less  than  formerly, 
and  is  principally  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
productions  of  the  farm  and  better  facilities 
for  preserving  supplies  furnished  for  the  in- 
stitution. 

No  contagious  disease  has  visited  us 
during  the  past  year,  and  through  the  faith- 
I  fulness  of  the  employees  the  sanitary  con- 
!  dition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  has  been 
i  most  satisfactory  ;  while  the  attending  phy- 
sician in  his  skillful  treatment  of  the  chronic 
insane  patients  has  worked  the  cure  and  dis- 
chars^e  of  eight  of  them." 
!      The  value  of  the  county  farm  is  about 
I  $10,000;    buildings    and  appurtenances, 
I  $35,000 

j  Milo  D.  Payne,  the  present  superintend- 
'  ent,  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1878.  He  was 

■  appointed  keeper  in  186 1  and  held  that  re- 
I  sponsible  position  thirteen  years. 

I      Following  are  the  names  of  the  superin- 
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tendents  of  the  poor  of  the  county  since 
1848  :— 

Samuel  Peterson,  Samuel  Stow,  David  J. 
Davidson,  184S  ;  Samuel  Peterson,  1849: 
Patrick  B.  Brooks,  1850;  Samuel  Stow, 
1851;  Arthur  Gray,  1852  ;  Augustus  Mor- 
gan, 1856;  Augustus  }>rorgan,  Arthur 
Gray,  John  Chubbuck,  1857;  Augustus 
Morgan,  1859;  Daniel  Clark,  i860;  Au- 
gustus Morgan,  1862;  James  G.Hall,  1864; 
A.  A.  Kedzie,  1867;  Evander  Spaulding, 
1869;  A.  A.  Kedzie,  1870;  Evander  Spaul- 
ding, 1871-77;  since  this  date  Mr.  Payne 
has  filled  the  office. 

The  Broome  County  Agricultural  Society. 
—  This  society,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  organized  at  Whitney's  Point  in  1871, 
with  the  following  board  of  officers  :  — 

President— Dr.  E.  G.  Crofts. 

First  vice-president  —  \V.  H.  Beals. 

Second  vice-president  —  H.  V.  Waite. 

Secretary  —  George  \V.  Verbank. 

Treasurer  —  Israel  Stevens. 

Directors  —  George  W.  Stoddard,  W.  J. 
Woodworth,  R.  C.  Woodward,  Samuel  Bay- 
less,  James  Hogg,  M.  J.  Swift. 

The  career  of  this  society  has  been  one 
of  exceptional  success  ;  the  fairs  held  an- 
nually have  been  numerously  attended  by 
the  people  of  the  county  and  vicinity  and 
have  undoubtedly  resulted  in  great  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Following  are  the  officers  for  the  year 
1884:  — 

President  —  Parley  M.  Brown. 

Vice-president  —  Orren  Holden. 

Secretary  —  Fred  J.  Johnson. 

Directors  —  H.  J.  Wattles,  F.  M.  Perry, 
H.  W.  Parsons,  G.  W.  Burbank,  G.  A.  Day, 
A.  Everetts. 

The  first  Broome  county  agricultural  so- 
ciety (which  has  long  been  out  of  exist- 
ence) held  its  first  fair  and  cattle  show  " 
in  October,  1832.  The  ground  was  on  land 


now  occupied  by  Jay  street  and  vicinity  in 
a  field  now  owned  by  Colonel  Oliver  Ely. 
This  field  was  entered  by  a  pair  of  bars  on 
Court  street 

Binghamicn  Driving  Park  Association. 
—  Organized  in   1SS4,  with  a  capital  of 
$5. ceo.    The  grounds  are  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  River  street  on  the  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna  near  the  city  boundary. 
Races  were  held  in  1SS4,  at  which  the  at- 
tendance was  such  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  association  will  become  prosperous 
and  permanent-     The  officers  are  :  — 
I      President  — B.  M.  Babcock. 
'      Secretary-  —  L.  M.  Canerty. 
Treasurer- — C.  B.  Waterman. 
Broome  County  P/:ar7naceutical  Associa- 
tion.—  Organized  in  Februan.-,  1S84.  The 
I  objects  of  tlie  associarlon  are  :  — 
j      I.  The  encouragement  of  good  fellowship 
I  among  the  members  of  the  pharmaceutical 
j  profession  and  druggists  of  this  county  and 
i  vicinit}*. 

^      2.  For  the  discussion  of  questions  for 

our  general  good  and  the  advancement  of 
i  our  calling. 

3.  To  conduct  our  business  for  our  mutual 
:  benent  and  the  advantage  of  its  members. 
'      The  charter  members  of  the  association 

were  as  lc»IIow5 :  — 

C.  Z.  Otis,  H.  A.  Smith,  Joseph  Schnell, 

jr.^  T.  K.  Wheeler,  A.  H.  Gaige,  James 
i  McDoiigsU,  James  E.  Brown,  W.  ^vl.  Quirk. 

Tuoper  Waldron.  Robert  W.  r^Iosher, 
j  W.  S.  Smith  &  Sons,  A.  Corbin  &  Son, 
I  Ezra  L.  Ostrom. 

■      The  present  cfficers  are  as  follows:  — 
President — C.  Z.  Otis. 
Vice-president  —  J.  E.  Bro^TL 
Secretarv'  —  W.  M.  Ouirlc 
j      Treasurer  —  H.  A,  Smith. 

Executive  Committee  —  Joseph  Schnell, 
jr.. .  X.  W.  Waldron,  James  McDougall, 
Fred  Ccrbin.  E.  L.  Ostrom. 

Er:::^hiar.  liiicrcscc^-ical  Society.  — This 
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society  was  organized  in  May,  1883,  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  research  in 
science  and  art.  In  one  month  the  mem- 
bership reached  twenty-seven.  It  is  now 
forty.  Though  young,  it  gives  promise  of 
a  large  membership  and  a  prominent  place 
in  its  sphere.  There  are  at  present  four- 
teen instruments  in  the  organization.  The 


membership  is  composed  of  scientific  per- 
sons from  this  city  and  neighboring  towns 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Meets 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  Prof  H. 
L.  Griffis,  president ;  E.  C.  De  Lavan,  treas- 
urer ;  G.  F.  Hand,  M.D.,  corresponding 
secretary;  W.  H.  Proctor,  M.D.,  secretary; 
C.  A.  Perkins,  curator. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  BEN'CH  AND  BAR  OF  BROOME  COUNTY. 

Old  Judicial  Systems  —  The  Courts  of  the  State  —  Changes  in  the  System — First  Judicial  Officers  of  Broome 
County — Subsecjuent  Appointments  —  First  Trials — Hon.  William  B.  Stuart  —  Counsel  in  Numerous  Cases  — 
Early  Lawyers  of  the  County  —  The  Present  Bench  and  Bar  —  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — Personal  Notes. 


ALTHOUGH  as  a  distinct  county  our 
records  are  comparatively  recent,  the 
early  history  of  the  bench  and  bar  takes  us 
back  to  judicial  systems  very  different  from 
those  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  and 
very  similar  to  those  of  England.  For  the 
British  governors,  after  the  Peace  of  West- 
minster, introduced  such  of  the  courts  of  the 
mother  country  from  time  to  time  as  seemed 
adapted  to  the  new  colonies ;  and  although 
our  constitution  of  1777  abolished  such  as 
were  hostile  to  the  democratic  sentiments 
of  the  new  era,  it  preserved  with  consider- 
able entirety  the  legal  fictions  and  the 
judicial  systems  of  its  inheritance.  It  was 
thus  that  our  new  county  found  in  exis'tence 
such  courts  as  the  Common  Pleas,  Chan- 
cery, Court  of  Probate,  Court  for  the  Trial 
of  Impeachments  and  the  Correction  of 
P^rrors,  and  others  long  since  abolished  or 
merged  in  those  of  the  present  day.  The 
old  Court  of  Assizes  and  the  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  had  already  passed  away, 
and  the  Federal  constitution  had  taken 
from  the  State  the  Court  of  Admiralty  ;  but 
most  of  those  mentioned  above  still  attested 
our  early  relations  with  the  complex  sys- 
tems of  England. 


f  The  following  brief  history  of  the  courts 
;  of  our  State  at  the  time  when  Broome 
i  county  was  formed  will  be  found  both  per- 
i  tinent  and  interesting  in  this  connection: 
j  During  the  exciting  times  succeeding 
1  the  administration  of  the  t}-rannicai  Gov- 
'.  ernor  Andros,  and  just  after  the  execution 
I  of  Leisler  and  the  arrival  of  Governor 
!  Sloughter,  and  while  the  new  charter  of 
i  liberties  was  agitating  our  colony  (which 
I  events  are  alluded  to  in  the  early  chapters 
I  of  this  work),  the  Court  for  the  Correction 
I  of  Errors  and  Appeals  was  established.  It 
I  consisted  of  the  governor  and  council,  its 
I  powers  resembling  our  present  Court  of 
I  Final  Resort.  The  revolution  necessitated 
I  a  change,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Court  for 
I  the  Trial  of  Impeachments  and  the  Correc- 
!  tion  of  Errors,  which  was  still  in  existence 
!  when  Broome  countv  was  orc^anized.  The 
i  constitution  of  1846,  which  made  so  many 
I  changes  in  our  judicial  system,  entirely  re- 
!  modeled  this  court.  It  divided  it,  in  fact, 
j  creating  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  place  of 
I  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  and 
j  leaving  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
!  ments  still  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the 
I  President,  together  with  the  judges  of  the 
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new  court  The  convention  of  1867-68 
reorganized  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in 
1869  the  people  ratified  the  change,  which 
resulted  in  the  present  Court  of  Final  Re- 
sort. 

On  account  of  the  great  mass  of  accu- 
mulated business,  a  Commission  of  Appeals 
was  created  in  1870,  continuing  until  1875, 
possessing  powers  very  similar  to  those  of  its 
sister  court  and  designed  to  relieve  the  latter. 

The  Supreme  Court  as  it  now  exists  is  a 
combination  of  very  diverse  elements.  The 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  the  Pro- 
bate Court,  the  Circuit  Court  and  Supreme 
Court  proper,  have  all  combined  to  make 
up  this  important  branch  of  our  system. 
But  during  our  early  county  history  sev- 
eral of  these  courts  existed  independently 
of  each  other.  The  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  had  been  organized  when  the  Court 
of  Assizes  was  abolished  in  1863,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  equity  branch  of  our  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court.  It  was  re- organized 
shortly  after  the  Revolution,  and  with 
some  slight  modifications,  by  our  constitu- 
tion of  1 82 1,  and  by  subsequent  enact- 
ments, it  continued  until  1846,  when  it 
merged  into  the  new  Supreme  Court.  Its 
descendant  is  our  Special  Term,  the  presid- 
ing judge  representing  the  vice-chancellor, 
the  duties  of  chancellor  being  filled  by  the 
General  Term  bench.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, having  been  erected  in  1685,  was 
made  a  branch  of  the  old  Supreme  Court 
just  after  the  Revolution,  and  so  continued 
until  finally  abolished  in  1 830.  In  our  ear- 
liest colonial  history  there  had  been  a  Court 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  but  it  was  discon- 
tinued during  the  time  of  King  William,  its 
name,  however,  surviving  to  designate  the 
criminal  part  of  the  circuit. 

This  brings  us  to  the  old  Supreme  and 
Circuit  Courts,  with  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  united  under  the  constitution  of 


1846  to  complete  the  principal  branch  of 
our  present  system.     At  the  time  the  his- 
tory of  Broome  county,  as  such,  began,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State  consisted  of 
five  members.     It  had  been  the  practice 
to  hold  four  terms  a  year,  two  in  Albany 
and  two  in  New  York.    But  tovrards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  the  circuit  system 
was  established,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
that  of  England.    It  was  enacted  that  the 
judges  should,  during  their  vacations,  hold 
courts  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State 
and  return  the  proceedings  to  the  Supreme 
Court  when  it  convened  again,  when  they 
should  be  recorded  and  judgments  rendered. 
About  the  time  this  county  was  organized 
the  system  was  simplified  by  the  division 
of  the  State  into  four  districts.    To  each  of 
these  districts  was  assigned  a  judge  whose 
duty  it  was  to  hold  circuits  in  each  of  the 
counties  therein,  at  least  once  in  each  year. 
It  had  already  been  enacted  that  the  Courts 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  (the  criminal  part  of 
the  present  Supreme  Court)  should  be  held 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  circuit, 
and  should  consist  of  the  circuit  judge,  as- 
sisted by  two  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county.  This 
circuit  system  was  very  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent one,  except  that  our  Special  Terms  are 
substituted  in  place  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.   After  the  constitution  of  1821  the 
State  was  divided  as  at  present,  into  eight 
judicial  districts,  each  being  provided  with 
a  circuit  judge,  in  whom  were  vested  cer- 
tain equity  powers,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
chancellor;  while  the  Supreme  Court  proper 
held  much  the  same  position  as  our  present 
General  Term.    In  1846  the  new  constitu- 
tion abolished  the  Court  of  Chancery,  giv- 
ing the  powers  theretofore  held  b}^  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  it  re-organized  sub- 
stantially as  it  exists  to-day.    Such  is  the 
history  of  the  higher  courts  of  this  county 
and  State. 
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The  system  cf  local  judicature  has  also 
changed  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
State  at  large.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
organized  contemporaneously  with  the  Col- 
onial Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  has  given  way  to  the  County  Court, 
!     while  the  offices  of  county  judge  and  surro- 
I     gate  have  been  combined  where  the  county 
I     population  does  not  exceed  40,000.  Dur- 
1     ing  the  eighteenth  century  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  consisted  of  a  first  judge  assisted 
by  two  or  more  associates,  all  of  whom  were 
!     appointed  by  the  governor.  Its  powers  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  present  County 
i     Court,  the  associate  judges  corresponding 
to  the  justices  of  session  on  our  present 
criminal  bench.    The  constitution  of  1846 
abolished  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
created  the  County  Court  and  Court  of  Ses- 
sions as  they  exist  to-day. 

The  Surrogate's  Court  has  changed  less 
than  any  of  the  others  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  history  of  this  county.  In 
I    the  earliest  times,  even  before  the  Dutch 
supremacy  gave  way  to  the  English,  there 
had  been  a  short-lived  Orphan  Court.  Then 
the  English  crovernment  introduced  the  Pre- 
rogative  Court,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to 
I    the  Court  of  Probates  after  the  Revolution, 
i    Surrogates  were  then  appointed  in  each 
I    county,  having  much  the  same  powers  as  at 
I    present,  from  whose  judgments  appeals  to 
i    the  Court  of  Probates  lay.    This  was  the 
system  in  operation  during  the  first  seven- 
teen years  of  our  county  history.     In  1823 
the  Court  of  Chancery  took  the  place  of 
the  Court  of  Probates  as  to  appeals,  but  the 
office  of  surrogate  remained  as  before.  This 
j    continued  until  the  constitution  of  1846, 
when,  in  this  county  among  others,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  surrogate  were 
vested  in  the  county  judge,  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Our  Justice's  Court  and  Courts  of  Special 
Sessions  have  remained  substantially  un- 


changed since  the  colonial  period,  and  re- 
quire no  extended  history. 

As  of  interest  in  connection  with  our 
judicial  system,  the  office  of  district  attorney 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  that  has  under- 
gone considerable  modification.  Before  this 
county  was  organized  the  State  had  been 
divided  into  seven  districts,  for  each  of  which 
was  an  assistant  district  attorney-general, 
whose  duties  were  similar  to  those  of  our 
public  prosecutor  to-day.  Indeed,  the  name 
now  given  to  that  officer  arises  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  formerly  the  district  attor- 
I  ney-general.  The  present  office,  as  distinct 
i  from  the  attorney-generalship,  was  created 
just  before  our  county  organization,  the 
number  of  districts  being  finally  increased 
to  thirteen.  Broome  county  was  in  the 
thirteenth  district,  wnth  Seneca,  Tompkins 
and,  after  1 8 1 7,  with  Cortland  county.  Since 
i8i8  each  county  has  had  its  own  district 
attorney,  the  name  still  being  preserved  in 
its  original  form. 

In  many  of  the  older  counties  and,  in- 
deed, in  all  of  those  first  formed  in  the 
American  colonies,  as  will  have  been  in- 
ferred, the  administration  of  justice,  no  less 
than  the  forms  of  law  and  jurisprudence, 
were  crude  and  undeveloped,  compared 
with  the  high  degree  of  perfection  which 
now  everywhere  obtains.  The  backwoods 
I  justice  presiding  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  some 
frontier  cabin  was  certainly  a  very  different 
picture  from  the  ermined  chief  justice  of  the 
highest  modern  court,  presiding  in  gilded 
and  frescoed  apartments.  The  people  of 
I  this  country,  being  of  the  =ame  race  and 
I  blood  as  those  of  England,  needed  only 
time  and  opportunity  to  develop  here  from 
the  root  of  English  law,  as  we. have  shown, 
a  grander  tree  of  liberty  and  justice  than 
that  which  shelters  the  broad  empire  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  county  of  Broome,  being  late  in  its 
organization,  needed  neither  to  improvise 
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judges  and  lawyers  nor  to  experiment  much 
in  legal  proceedings.  All  these  had  been 
furnished  by  generations  of  organized  and 
orderly  administration  in  older  portions  of 
the  country,  and  by  the  fruits  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  an  eminent  array 
of  legal  authors  and  jurists.  As  soon  as  the 
county  was  formed  and  there  was  business 
for  the  legal  profession,  they  could  step  at 
once  into  the  new  situation,  armed  and 
equipped,  from  the  over-supplied  ranks  of 
the  profession  in  neighboring  towns  and 
States,  and  from  the  various  law  schools, 
bringing  with  them  their  law  books  as  well 
as  their  legal  training  and  acumen. 

The  county  of  Broome  was  set  off  from 
Tioga  and  organized  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1806.  The  officers  first  appointed  to  pre- 
side at  its  courts  and  over  its  judicial  con- 
cerns, were  General  John  Patterson,  of  Lisle, 
as  first  judge,  and  James  Stoddard,  of  Lisle, 
Amos  Patterson,  of  Union,  and  Daniel  Hud- 
son, of  Chenango,  as  associate  judges.  In 
1807  George  Harpur,  of  Windsor,  and  Ma- 
son Wattles,  of  the  same  place,  were  added. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  in  May, 
1809,  James  Stoddard,  Amos  Patterson  and 
Mason  Wattles  were  re-appointed  ;  and  in 
June,  Daniel  Hudson  was  appointed  first 
judge  in  place  of  General  Patterson  ;  and  in 
September  James  Stoddard  was  appointed 
in  place  of  Mr.  Hudson,  who,  it  is  believed, 
vacated  his  office  by  moving  out  of  the 
county.  In  October,  John  Brown,  of  Berk- 
shire, was  added  to  the  number  of  associate 
judges. 

Under  the  old  constitution  of  the  State 
there  was  no  specific  limitation  to  the  num- 
ber of  ordinary  associate  judges.  They  held 
their  office  for  three  years,  and  then  were 
re-appointed  or  displaced ;  but  the  first 
judges  held  their  office  during  life  or  good 
behavior,  unless  during  office  they  tran- 
scended the  age  of  sixty  years. 

In  1 8 10  George  Plarpur  was  re- appointed, 


and  in  March,  181 1,  Stephen  Mack,  of  Owe- 
;  go,  was  appointed  first  judge  in  place  of 
.  Judge  Stoddard.  In  May  of  the  same  year 
;  Jacob  ]\IcKinney,  of  Binghamton,  was  ap- 
:  pointed  associate  judge  ;  and  in  June  Amos 
'  Patterson  and  John  Brown  were  re-ap- 
!  pointed. 

I  In  18 1 2  William  Chamberlain  was  ap- 
I  pointed  and  Mason  Wattles  re- appointed  ; 
and  in  June,  Samuel  Rexford  and  James 
Stoddard.  In  March,  18 12,  Tracy  Robin- 
son, of  Binghamton,  x-\sa  Beach,  of  Lisle, 
Chester  Lusk,  of  Union,  Joseph  Waldo,  of 
Berkshire,  and  George  Harpur  were  ap- 
pointed the  third  time,  and  Daniel  Le  Roy, 
of  Binghamton,  and  W^illiam  Camp,  of 
Owego  (then  a  part  of  Broome  county). 

In  181 5  Briant  Stoddard,  of  Union,  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench ;  also. 
Jonathan  Lewis,  of  Lisle,  Mason  W^attles 
(appointed  the  third  time),  and  David  Wil- 
liams. John  R.  Drake  was  appointed  first 
judge  in  place  of  Judge  Mack. 

In  1 8 17  William  Stuart,  of  Binghamton, 
and  Anson  Camp  were  appointed. 

In  181 8  Jonathan  Lewis  re-apponited  ; 
William  Stuart  still  on  the  bench,  and 
Briant  Stoddard  re-appointed. 

In  1 82 1  Briant  Stoddard  re-appointed  v 
Thomas  Blakslee  and  David  Williams  re- 
appointed, and  Jonathan  Lewis.  In  1822, 
David  Barstow  was  appointed. 

In  1823,  under  the  new  constitution,  the 
number  of  judges  was  limited  to  five,  in- 
cluding the  first  judge,  all  without  distinc- 
tion to  hold  their  office  for  five  years ;  re- 
movable, however,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  governor  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
This  year  Tracy  Robinson  was  appointed 
first  judge,  and  Nathaniel  Bosworth,  Briant 
Stoddard,  Thomas  Blakslee  and  David  Bar- 
stow,  associate  judges.  In  1827,  at  the 
expiration  of  five  years,  the  same  judges 
were  re-appointed,  with  the  exception  of 
Oliver  Stiles  in  the  place  of  Nathaniel  Bos- 
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worth.  In  1832  Thomas  G.  Waterman 
was  appointed  in  place  of  Oliver  Stiles. 

In  1833  WiUiam  Seymour  was  appointed 
first  judge,  and  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Vestal 
(succeeded  by  Briant  Stoddard  in  1834), 
George  Wheeler,  Grover  Buel  and  Judson 
Allen  were  appointed  associate  judges. 
These  were  re-appointed  in  1838. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April,  1843,  William 
Seymour  was  appointed  first  judge,  and 
the  last  of  that  order  in  the  old  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  He  served  until  that 
court  was  displaced  by  the  constitution  of 
1846, 

County '  Judges  and  Surrogates.  —  The 
following  have  been  county  judges  and 
surrogates  of  Broome  county  under  the 
new  constitution  :  — 

Edward  C.  Kattell,  June,  1847  \  John  R. 
Dickinson,  November,  1851;  Horace  S. 
Griswold,  November,  1855;  Benjamin  N. 
Loomis  (appointed  vice  Judge  Griswold, 
deceased),  August  i8th,  1870;  William  B. 
Edwards,  November,  1870;  re-elected  in 
November,  1876;  and  in  November,  1882. 

The  first  cause  tried  under  the  authority 
of  the  county  of  Broome  was  between 
Amraphael  Hotchkiss  and  Nathan  Lane  — 
a  civil  suit.  The  first  criminal  cause  was 
the  people  against  Ebenezer  Centre. 

Surrogates. — The  following  have  held 
the  office  of  surrogate  of  Broome  county 
down  to  1847,  when  the  office  was  merged 
with  that  of  county  judge  :  — 

Eleazer  Dana,  April  3d,  1806;  Peter 
Robinson,  February  12th,  1821  ;  George 
Park,  March  27th,  1823;  Joseph  K.  R 
P>bruary  12th,  1836;  Hamilton  Collier, 
February  19th,  1840;  John  R.  Dickinson, 
February  19th,  1844  and  to  June,  1847. 

The  first  business  of  the  Surrogate's  Court 
under  Mr.  Dana,  July  15th,  1806,  was  the 
granting  of  letters  of  administration  upon 
the  estate  of  William  Abbott,  of  the  tov/n 
of  Lisle  ;  Ezra  Abbott,  administrator.  The 


I  first  .will  probated  in  the  county  was  that 
I  of  Daniel  Hoadly,  August  13th,  1806.  The 
I  subscribing  witnesses  were  Samuel  Wilkin- 
I  son,  Eleazer  Lacey  and  George  Harpur. 
j      District  Attorneys.  —  Previous  to  1 80 1, 
I  the  State  then  being  divided  into  seven  dis- 
i  tricts,  Tioga  county  being  in  the  sixth  dis- 
trict, two  assistant  attorney- generals  were 
1  appointed  for  that  district,  viz.  :  William 
Stuart,  ?^Iarch  31st,  1796,  and  Nathaniel 
W^   Howell,  February  9th,    1797.  Judge 
Stuart  lived  at  that  time  at  Geneva,  and  ls\x. 
Howell  at  Bath.    The  office  of  district  attor- 
ney was  created  by  act  of  April  4th,  1801, 
and  the  district  was  limited  to  a  single 
county  by  act  of  April,  18 18.    The  district 
attorneys  resident  and  officiating  in  this 
county,  including  those  of  Tioga  county 
prior  to  1806,  have  been  :  — 

William  Stuart,  March  2d,  1 802;  Wil- 
liam Stuart,  February  12th,  181 1  ;  John  A. 
Collier,  June  nth,  1818;  Thomas  Water- 
man, February  25th,  1822  ;i  Mason  Whit- 
ing, April  loth,  1823;  Peter  Robinson, 
May  20th,  1823  ;  Mason  Whiting,  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1831  ;  Joseph  S.  Bosworth.  1837; 
Hamilton  Collier,  December  1st,  1837  ) 
Ausburn  Birdsall,  February  12th,  1842; 
Luther  Badger,  1847  ;  Jacob  Morris  (ap- 
poited  vice  Badger  resigned)  November 
28th,  1849;  Francis  B.  Smith,  November, 
1853;  George  A.  Northrup,  November, 
1856;  Orlow  W.  Chapman  (appointed  evV^ 
Northrup  deceased),  September  4th,  1862; 
Peter  W.  Hopkins,  January  6th,  1868; 
Theodore  F.  McDonald,  November,  1874; 
David  H.  Carver,  1880  ;  George  B.  Curtiss, 
present  (1884)  incumbent. 

Hon.  William  Stuart  was  a  native  of 
Maryland  and  was  sixteen  years  old  when 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He 
was  then  in  the  academy  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  ;  but  such  was  the  patriotic  ardor 

1  From  1821  to  1846  district  attorneys  were  appointed 
by  tlie  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  each  county. 
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of  his  temperament  that,  when  he  saw  the 
chivalrous  young  men  of  his  native  State 
rallying  to  the  American  standard,  he  could 
not  resist  the  desire  to  throw  in  his  fortune 
with  them.  He  accordingly  ran  away  from 
school  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
parents,  joined  the  colonial  army.  He 
served  throughout  the  entire  war,  partici- 
pating in  most  of  the  important  battles. 
He  had  one  brother  in  the  army  who  was 
killed. 

After  the  peace  of  1783  Mr.  Stuart  went 
to  Europe  and  spent  some  time  in  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Returning,  he  studied 
law  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  began 
practice  in  Geneva,  w^here  he  married  the 
second  daughter  of  General  James  Clinton 
and  soon  after  settled  in  Binghamton,  where 
the  remainder  of  his  honored  and  useful 
life  was  spent.  He  probably  went  to 
Geneva  immediately  after  receiving  from 
the  governor  and  council  his  appointment 
as  assistant  attorney-general  in  March, 
1796,  as  above  noted.  In  1802,  when  he 
was  appointed  district  attorney  under  the 
new  law  for  a  district  which  embraced 
Tioga  county,  he  selected  Binghamton  as 
the  most  convenient  and  eligible,  as  well  as, 
in  all  probability,  the  most  promising  loca- 
tion, and  removed  and  setded  here  about 
that  time. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas  from  18 17  to  1821.  In  the 
old  minutes  we  find  that  a  term  of  that 
court  was  "held  March  27th,  A.D.  18 19, 
by  the  Honorable  William  Stuart,  esquire 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  of  Broome  of  the  de- 
gree of  counsellor  at  law  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  of  the  State  of  New 
York."  In  those  days  lawyers  studied  four 
years  to  become  attorneys,  and  in  three 
years  more  could  be  admitted  to  the 
**  second  degree, "  which  was  that  of  coun- 
selor-at-law  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There 


was  also  a  third  degree,  that  of  sergeant-at- 
law,  which  was  sometimes  conferred  as  a 
sort  of  honorary  title ;  but  this  English 
custom  did  not  long  survive  in  this  country. 

At  the  first  Circuit  Court  held  in  Broome 
county  in  May,  1807,  Hon.  Daniel  D.Tomp- 
kins was  the  presiding  judge.  The  associates 
were  Amos  Patterson,  Mason  Wattles  and 
George  Harpur.  The  first  case  tried  was 
that  of  James  Jackson  and  James  Caldwell 
against  John  Hollenbeck,  the  jury  consist- 
ing of  Lewis  Squires,  Jesse  Wilmot,  Benja- 
min Gibbs,  Solomon  Moore,  Elias  Morse, 
Daniel  Clark,  William  Collins,  Alva  Leon- 
ard, Reuben  Stephens,  Stephen  Piatt,  Josh- 
ua Adams,  Samuel  Crocker. 

Eleazer  Dana  appears  in  this  case  as 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  and  was  the  first 
attorney  who  had  a  case  tried  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  county. 

Daniel  Le  Roy  appears  at  the  same  May 
term,  in  the  sixth  case,  as  counsel  for  Jo- 
seph Ketcham  in  an  action  against  John 
Mersereau  and  Josiah  Cafferty,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  has  a  verdict  brought  in  against 
j  him  of  thirty-one  dollars  and  twenty-four 
I  cents  damages  and  six  cents  cost." 

Hon.  William  Stuart  also  appeared  at  this 
term  as  counsel  in  the  case  of  William  Stu- 
art against  Lewis  Keeler. 

At  the  May  term,  1808,  Mason  Whiting 
!  appears  for  the  first  time  as  counsel.  At 
I  the  June  term,  i8io,  Hon.  Smith  Thomp- 
:  son  presiding,  Messrs.  Dana  and  Le  Roy 
I  are  attorneys  and  also  Daniel  Rogers.  John 
;  A.  Collier,  esq.,  appears  for  the  first  time 
'  in  June,  18 15.    At  this  term  Waterman  & 
Lusk  also  make  their  debut  as  a  legal  firm 
—  probably  the  first  in  the  county.  In 
18 16,  James  Clapp  ;  18 18,  William  Ross; 
1 8 19,  Peter  Robinson.   The  last  mentioned 
was  an  able  lawyer  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
business  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Attorneys 
and  counselors  multiply  about  this  period, 
some  new  names  appearing  at  every  term. 
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For  some  time  after  183 1  a  glance  at 
the  minutes  of  the  courts  will  show  that 
Hon.  John  A.  ColHer  and  Hon.  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson  had  a  preponderance  of  the  busi- 
ness at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  county.  This  bar  has  had  many  other 
able  lawyers,  but  these  gentlemen  probably 
excelled  them  all  in  some  respects. 

Following  is  a  list  of  many  of  the  early 
lawyers  of  Broome  county  with  the  dates 
when  most  of  them  were  admitted  :  Baltha- 
zar De  Hart,  James  De  Hart.  Daniel  Le 
Roy,  Daniel  Rogers,    William  Seymour,  ; 
William  Low,  George  Park.  Sherman  Page,  : 
Mason  Whiting,  Hon.  William  Stuart  and 
William  Stuart  (father  and  son),  John  A.  ; 
Collier,  Peter  Robinson.  Hamilton  Collier,  ! 
Thomas  G.   Waterman,   Hon.   Daniel    S.  i 
Dickinson,  Hon.  John  R.  Dickinson,  Aus-  I 
burn  Birdsall,  Joseph  K.   Rugg,  Joseph  \ 
Boughton,  1836  ;  Laurel  O.  Belden,  Octo-  j 
ber,  1836;   ?vlayhew  McDonald,  January,  j 
1839;  Lewis  Seymour.  1846  ;  Horace  Wil-  , 
liston  (justice),  February.  1810;  Dv.-ight  H.  I 
Clark,  June,  2,  1846;    Charles  H.  Hunt,  I 
February,   1846;    William   H.  Patterson, 
February,  1846  ;  James  Glover,  June.  1846; 
A.  McDowell,  October,  1S47  ;  George  A. 
Northrup,    February,    1847  •    Phineas  B. 
Tompkins,   P'ebruary,    1847;    Hallam-  El- 
dredge,  February,  1847;   Philo  B.  Stilson, 
Februar}',  1S47  ;  J-  H.  Brown,  May,  i860; 
William  L.  Headley,  May,   1S60;  Benja- 
min H.  White,  May.  i860;  James  C.  Ed- 
son,  May,  i860;  A.  M.  Taylor,  May,  1S60; 
E.  W.  Stone,   November,    iS6o;    X.  W. 
'^Eastman  (Maine),  Xovember.   i860;  Wil- 
liam Howland,  jr.,  Lisle,  May,  1^61  ;  Dan-  j 
iel  D.  Niles,  Deposit,  June  1871. 

The  following  are  all  of  Binghamton : 
Edward  M.  Lee,  May,  186 1  ;  Samuel  L. 
Comstock,  Henry  T.  Seeley,  May,  1862; 
William  H.  Myer,  May,  1862;  Clark  L. 
Rood.  May,  1866;  Benjamin  F.  Smith, 
May,  1866;  Isaac  P.  Pugsley,  May,  1867;  , 


William  L.  Griswold,  May,  1868;  William 
H.  Stoddard,  November,  1.868  ;  W.  Dalton 
Cornish,  June,  1 870;  A.  Harry  Bissell,  June, 
1870;  J.  W.  Walch.  June.  1870  ;  Edgar  A. 
]\Ionfort,  June,  1871  ;  Willis  D.  Edminster, 
May,  1876;  Charles  E.  Welch,  May,  1876; 
M.  Julius  Keeler,  May,  1877;  George  H. 
Williams,  May,  1877. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who 
constitute  the  present  bench  and  bar  of 
Broome  county  :  — 

Surrogate  s  Court  and  Court  of  Sessions  : 
— Hon.  William  B.  Edwards,  county  judge 
and  surrogate. 

Circuit  jiLiig-ee  —  Hon.  Celora  E.  Mar- 
tin, Binghamton  ;  Hon.  William  ^^lurray, 
Delhi ;  Hon.  H.  Boardman  Smith,  Elmira. 

General  Term  —  Hon.  George  A.  Hardin, 
presiding  justice,  Little  Fails  ;  associate 
judges,  Hon.  Douglas  Boardman,  Ithaca  ; 
Hon.  David  L.  Follet,  Norwich. 

Members  of  the  Bar —  Bifigkarnton  —  C. 
F.  Abei:,  T.  L.  Arms,  1875;  C.  S.  Arms, 
1S65  ;  A.  E.  Andrevvs  :  Augustus  Babcock, 
1880;  A.  W.  T.  Back,  1884;  David  Barry, 
1S82;  H.  L.  Beach,  i83i;  M.  Fillm.ore 
Brov.-n,  1876;  Rosv/ell  Bump  ;  D.  H.Carver. 
1873  5  Eidon  R.  Carver,  1884;  ?»Ian.-in  Can- 
nin.  1876;  Orlov.- W.  Chapman,  1857;  Ed- 
v.-ard  K.Clark,  1862;  William  M.  Crosby,  jr., 
1873;  James  H.  Callan,  1884  i  B.  S.  Curran, 
1858;  George  B.  Curtiss,  1880  (district  attor- 
ney);  Alex.  Gumming.  1858;  A.  W.  Cum- 
ming.  1S77;  Jerom.e  De  Witt,  1871  ;  Israel 
T.  Deyo.  1883  ;  F.  W.  Downs,  1S78  ;  W.  B. 
Edwards.  1 85 3  (county  judge)  ;  A.  Perry 
Fish;  E.  M.  Fitzgerald.  1 857  ;  James  H. 
Greeley,  1882;  Robert  R.  Griswold,  1868; 
William  L.  Griswold,  I>S68;  Waiter  Hand, 
1871  ;  W.  H.  Hecox,  1843;  Charles  H. 
Hitchcock,  1884;  Albert  Hotchkiss,  1879; 
C.  S.  Hall  (U.  S.  Com.).  1857;  T.  A.  Har- 
roun,  1882;  B.  R.  Johnson,  1855;  J.  M. 
Johnson,  1865  ;  Solom.on  Judd,  1841  ;  M. 
Julius  Keeler,  1877;  Flarmon  J.  Kneeland, 
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1880;  Thomas  H.  Larkins,  1882;  B.N. 
Loomis,  1838;  Charles  \V.  Loomis,  1872; 
George  F.  Lyon,  1875;  C.  E.  ]\Iartin,  1856 
(justice  Supreme  Court) ;  William  A.  Mc- 
Kinney;  Thom.as  B.  Merchant,  1881;  S. 
C.  Millard,  1867;  E.  C.  Moody,  1861;  Da- 
vid Murray,  1 880;  x\llan  M.  North,  1884; 
Edmund  O'Connor*,  1871  ;  W.  D.  Painter, 
i860;  George  Penrie,  1871  ;  Neri  Pine, 
1868;  R.  E.  Prince,  1878;  D.  S.  Richards, 
1856;  P.  P.  Rogers,  1850  ;  Edward  Ronne- 
berger;  Wm.  H.  Scovill,  1868  :  G.  L.  Ses- 
sions, 1858;  A.M.  Sperry,  1S83  ;  B.  F. 
Smith,  1866;  Frank  Stewart,  1S75  ;  Charles 
M.  Stone,  1881 ;  William  Trebby,  jr.,  1875  ; 
Charles  F.  Tupper,  1876;   A.  D.  Wales, 

1871  ;  Thomas  W^aterman,  1847;  George 
Whitney,  1864;  J.  A.  Winslow,  1861  ;  A. 
A.  White,  1868;  F.  F.  Williams,  1882. 

Corbettsvillc  —  John  C.  Fish. 

Deposit  —  C.  T.  Alverson,  Arthur  ]^Iore, 
L.  T.  Freeman,  E.  H.  Hanford,  A.  C.  Mo- 
ses. 

Harpersville  — H.  S.  Williams. 
Lisle — Frank  P.  Lewis,  E.  S.  Mathew- 
son. 

Union  — ^^^cm  Park,  F.  B.  Smith, 
Charles  E.  Welch. 

Upper  Lisle  —  Augustus  Mathewson. 

WhitJieys  Point  —  Willis  D.  Edmister, 
David  L.  Maxfield,  A.  McDowell. 

IVindsor  —  William  Wheeler.  ^ 

The  following  have  been  members  of  the 
Broome  county  bar,  but  are  either  deceased 
or  have  removed  from  the  county :  — 

A.  E.  Andrew^s,  removed  to  Chicago; 
Albert  D.  Armstrong,  admitted  May,  1865, 
removed  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  William 
Barrett,  firm  of  Barrett  &  Fitzgerald,  de- 
ceased ;  George  Becker,  admitted  May, 
i860,  removed  to  New  York;  David  E. 
Cronin,  editor  of  the  Binghamton  Times 

1872  to  1877,  and  removed  to  New  York  ; 

1  For  further  details  of  attorneys  in  above  named  towns, 
see  town  histories. 


Charles  M.  Dickinson  admitted  1865,  ed- 
itor of  the  Binghamton  Republican  since 
July,  1877;  Franklin  A.  Durkee,  admitted 
January.  1 85  3,  deceased  ;  James  La  Grange, 
deceased  ;  William  J.  Ludden,  admitted 
April,  1871  ;  John  N.  Pomeroy,  removed 
to  California ;  Lewis  Seymour,  admitted 
January,  1846,  deceased;  Newell  D.  Whit- 
ney, admitted  December,  1 871,  deceased  ; 
Reuben  H.  Root,  admitted  in  1S57;  George 
Beebe,  of  Center  Village,  admitted  Novem- 
ber, 1853;  Ransom  Rowland,  of  Whitney's 
Point,  admitted  November,  1862;  Franklin 
G.  Wheeler,  of  Windsor,  admitted  ^^lay, 
1835. 

Justices  of  tJie  Snprenie  Court.  —  Under 
the  constitution  of  1846  there  have  been 
two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  resident 
in  this  county,  viz.  :  Hon.  Ransom  Balcom, 
elected  in  November,  1855,  and  re-elected 
in  November,  1863  ;  and  Hon.  Celora  E. 
Martin,  elected  in  November,  1S77. 

Hon.  Ransom  Balcom  was  born  in  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y.,  in  18 18.  His  boy- 
hood and  early  manhood  were  spent  at 
Oxford,  where  he  received  an  academic 
education,  read  law  and  began  practice. 
Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  rep- 
resented Chenango  county  one  term  in  the 
Assembly  at  Albany.  About  1854  he  re- 
moved to  Binghamton  and  entered  into  co- 
partnership with  the  late  Giles  W.  Hotch- 
kiss  and  the  late  Lewis  Seymour,  under  the 
style  of  Hotchkiss,  Seymour  &  Balcom, 
which  relation  existed  until  Mr.  Balcom 
was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
i  Court  in  November.  1855.  Under  the  con- 
stitution at  that  time,  the  judges  held  the 
office  eight  years.  In  November,  1863, 
was  elected  for  another  term  of  eight  years; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  in  187 1, 
he  was  elected  under  the  revised  constitu- 
tion for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  resign  in  May,  1877, 
on  account  of  failing  health.    Judge  Balcom 
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was,  therefore,  twenty-two  years  upon  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  —  a  position 
of  extremely  hard  mental  labor  and  pecul- 
iarly exhausting.  At  the  time  of  his  hrst 
election  to  the  bench  he  was  about  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age. 

Judge  Balcom  was  accurate  as  well  as 
rapid  in  his  methods  and  left. for  transmis- 
sion to  succeeding  practitioners  a  large 
body  of  important  decisions  rendered  dur- 
ing his  judicial  administration.  His  whole 
life  work  was  in  the  law,  and  his  retirement 
was  attended  by  the  painful  circumstance 
that  his  health  was  so  much  impaired  that 
he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  rest  when 
his  professional  labors  were  at  an  end.  He 
died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1S79. 

A  meeting  of  the  bar  of  Broome  county 
was  held  at  the  court-house  on  the  evening 
of  January  7th  to  pass  suitable  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  Judge  Balcom.  Hon.  C. 
E.  Martin,  his  successor  upon  the  bench, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  in  taking  it. 
spoke  substantially  as  follows  :  — 

We  are  called  together,  as  v.-e  have 
been  but  very  lately,  to  pass  proper  and 
appropriate  resolutions  upon  the  death  of 
another  of  our  number.  He  had  the  re- 
spect, not  only  of  the  bar  of  Broome 
county,  but  of  the  bar  also  of  even.*  county 
in  the  sixth  judicial  district.  A  man  who 
was  honored  and  beloved,  I  think,  by  more 
members  of  our  profession  than  any  other 
in  the  district.  Perhaps  I  have  had  a  better 
opportunity  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  to 
learn  the  feehngs  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  district,  than  any 
other  person  here.  And  the  feeling  has 
been  but  a  single  one  —  one  of  respect,  one 
of  symipathy,  for  him  who  has  passed  away. 
I  have  never  since  I  have  been  upon  the 
bench,  gone  into  a  single  county  in  this 
judicial  district  whei-e  there  have  not  been 
tender  inquiries  after  him  who  was  pros- 


trated by  disease.  This  indicated  an  at- 
tachment and  respect  v>  hich  I  have  seldom 
seen  in  regard  to  any  living  person." 

Remarks  were  also  made,  eulogistic  of 

.  the  deceased,  by  Hon.  B.  X.  Loomis,  Hon. 

I  B.   R.   Johnson,  E.   K.   Clark,  esq.,  Hon. 

'  William  B.  Edwards,  F.  A.  Durkee,  esq., 
W.  J.  Ludden,  esq.,  and  E.  M.  Fitzgerald, 
esq.  A  series  of  appropriate  resolutions 
Vv-as  then  passed  by  the  bar  of  the  county, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  deceased. 

About  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
Binghamton  mention  is  made  of  Balthazar 
De  Hart,  called  "Judge  De  Hart."  He 
was  from  the  city  of  Xew  York,  had  been 
bred  to  the  law,  and  connected  in  practice 
with  Alexander    Hamilton.    He  had  by 

i  some  means  become  poor  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  sequestering 

■  himself  for  a  time  from  his  associates.  He 
obtained  his  title  of  judge  in  X'ew  Jersey, 
v.-here  he  had  formerly  resided  ;  is  spoken 
of  as  a  lawyer  of  respectable  talents,  al- 
though, of  course,  there  was  little  for  any 
lawyer  to  do  professionally  at  that  time  in 
a  village  which  had  only  just  been  "  laid 
out."  The  courts  of  Tioga  county  for 
about  five  years  after  this,  or  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  county  seat  at 
Binghamton,  were  held  alternately  at 
Owego  and  Chenango  Point,  the  latter 
meaning  the  neighborhood  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Chenango  above  Binghamton,  in- 
cluding the  residence  of  Judge  Whitney  at 
Whitney's  Flats,  where  the  courts  were 
sometimes  held.  In  these  courts  Judge  De 
Hart  had  some  limxited  practice  as  an  attor- 
ney. He  had  a  brother  by  the  name  of 
James,  who  also  had  been  bred  to  the  law, 
but  practiced  very  little  in  Binghamton. 
These  were  probably  the  first  lawyers  who 
settled  in  the  village. 

Daniel  Le  Roy  was  one  of  the  early  and 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  Binghamton.  He 
came  here  in    1 80 1,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
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village,  and  before  the  county  had  been  set 
off  from  Tioga.  He  purchased  the  north- 
east corner  lot  on  the  corner  of  Court  and 
Washington  streets,  upon  which  he  erected 
his  dwelling.  It  was  purchased  in  1803  by 
General  Joshua  Whitney.  In  1S09  Mr.  Le 
Roy  purchased  on  the  west  side  of  the  Che- 
nango, near  the  south  end  of  Front  street, 
where  he  erected  a  dwelling.  It  was  after- 
wards called  the  Hobart-Eldredge  property. 
Mr.  Le  Roy  was  also  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business  with  Christopher  Eldredge, 
the  latter  becoming  a  partner  in  1806.  In 
1809  Mr.  Le  Roy  and  John  A.  Collier  be- 
came law  partners. 

William  Seymour,  afterward  Judge  Sey- 
mour, became  a  resident  of  Binghamton  in 
1802.  He  studied  law  with  Daniel  Le  Roy 
and  received  his  license  from  the  first  court 
held  under  the  authority  of  the  new  county 
of  Broome.  After  about  one  year's  prac- 
tice in  the  village,  he  removed  to  Windsor, 
where  as  a  lawyer  he  had  the  undivided 
business  of  the  place.  From  18 12  to  1828 
he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
In  1833  he  returned  to  Binghamton  upon 
receiving  the  appointment  of  first  judge  of 
the  county.  In  November,  1834,  he  was 
elected  Member  of  Congress. 

William  Low  practiced  law  in  Bingham- 
ton a  few  years  before  the  county  was  or- 
ganized. He  came  in  about  1803,  and 
after  remaining  a  few  years,  removed  to 
Homer,  Cortland  coanty,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  Stevens  Dickinson  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Goshen,  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  September  iith,  1800.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  of  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity, and  of  moderate  means.  In  1806 
the  family  removed  to  Chenango  county, 
this  State,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Guilford.  Here  the  subject  of  this 
notice  passed  his  youth,  enduring  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  life  in  those  days  and  doing 
his  best  to  acquire  such  education  as  was 


j  possible  in  the  country  schools.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  this  so  well  that  in  1820  he 
began  teaching,  which  he  followed  success- 
fully the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  1825. 
During  this  period  he  learned,  without  in- 
struction, the  art  of  surveying,  in  which  he 
became  proficient.  He  also  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  study  of  law,  which 
he  afterward  continued  in  the  ofhce  of  Clark 
&  Clapp,  at  Norwich.  In  1828  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  began  prac- 
tice at  Guilford,  where  he  at  that  time  held 
the  ofifice  of  postmaster. 

In  December,  183 1,  ]Mr.  Dickinson  re- 
moved to  Binghamton,  and  here  he  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  soon 
entered  upon  a  large  legal  practice  and  was 
very  prominent  in  the  organizations  and 
counsels  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1834, 
upon  the  municipal  organization  of  Bing- 
.  hamton,  he  was  elected  its  first  president. 
In  1835  he  was  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention    at  Baltimore, 
which  nominated  V^an  Buren  and  Johnson 
for  president  and  vice-president.     He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  sixth 
district  in  1 836,  the  term  continuing  four 
years  from  January  1st,   1837.    During  it 
he  served  as  Senator  and  member  of  the 
Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  State.  In 
both  of  these  capacities  he  took  a  foremost 
position  and  successfully  entered  upon  the 
brilliant  career    that  awaited    him.  His 
course  in  the  Senate  was  so  well  approved 
j  that  in  i8.|0  the  Democrats  nominated  him 
for  lieutenant-governor.    The  whole  ticket 
was  beaten,  but  he  received  five  thousand 
more  votes  in  the  State  than  the  presiden- 
I  tial  candidate.     In  1842,  in  the  face  of  his 
i  declension  of  the  nomination,  he  was  again 
I  brought  forward  and  elected  to  the  office 
I  by  25,000  majority.  In  this  ofifice  he  added 
i  materially  to  his  already  eminent  reputa- 
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tion.  In  December,  1844,  was  appointed  ! 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  place  of  Hon.  | 
N.  P.  Tallmadge,  who  had  resigned.  This  \ 
term  expired  in  March,  1845,  which  time  i 
he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
unexpired  term  and  the  succeeding  term 
of  six  years.  In  this  body  he  was 
among  the  leaders  upon  all  topics  of 
paramount  importance.  In  1848  and  in 
1852  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Democratic  convention.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
which  he  declined.  From  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in-  the  Senate  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  devoted  mainly 
to  his  professional  business.  Preceding  the 
campaign  of  i860  his  name  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  presidency. 
Upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  every  honorable  way  to 
avert  the  impending  war  ;  but  when  Sum- 
ter was  fired  upon  his  love  for  the  L^nion 
awakened  all  of  his  energies  to  meet  the 
crisis.  From  that  time  through  the  great 
struggle  he  was  among  the  firmest  support- 
ers of  the  government.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  attorney- general  of 
the  State,  and  declined  a  re-nomination  in 
1863.  In  the  same  year  he  declined  a  seat 
upon  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  on  the  expiratioix  of  his  term  as  attor- 
ney-general he  retired  from  official  connec- 
tion with  public  affairs  and  resumed  his 
home  pursuits.  In  the  spring  of  1865, 
among  the  last  official  acts  of  President 
Lincoln,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson to  the  office  of  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  an  office  which  he  honorably  filled 
until  his  death.  He  died,  with  but  brief 
warning,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1866.  The 
bar  of  the  county  and  of  the  State,  the  pub- 
he  press,  the  different  courts,  the  State  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  and  many  of  the  differ- 
ent local  organizations  v»^ith  which  he  had 


!  been  conrlected,  were  prompt  to  take  action 
I  in  paying  the  memory  of  the  eminent  man 
I  such  tributes  as  he  deserved.  He  was  one 
!  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country  and  Broome 
county  may  very  properly  refer  to  his  ca- 
reer with  pride  and  affection. 

Sherman  Page,  a  young  lawyer,  came 
here  about  1803,  practiced  a  year  or  two 
and  went  to  Unadilla,  Otsego  county.  He 
was  an  elder  brother  of  General  Julius  Page, 
of  Binghamton. 

Mason  Whiting  received  both  a  classical 
and  legal  education  in  Connecticut.  He 
received  his  classical  education  under  Dr. 
Dwight,  at  his  academy  in  Greenfield,  be- 
fore the  latter  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Yale  College.  Mr.  Whiting  studied  law 
with  B.  Bidwell,  esq.  He  was  descended 
from  ancestors  on  both  sides  who  are  traced 
back  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  Many  of  his  ancestors  on 
the  paternal  side  were  clergymen,  one  of 
whom  came  from  Boston,  England,  in  1677, 
and  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  paternal  grandfather  was  pres- 
ent in  the  capacity  of  captain  in  the  taking  of 
Louisberg  from  the  French  in  1745,  by  the 
American  and  English  forces.  The  family 
name  on  the  maternal  side  is  Mason.  The 
original  ancestor  in  this  country  was  John 
Mason,  who,  associated  with  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  and  some  others,  obtained  from  the 
Plymouth  council,  of  Devonshire,  England, 
in  1 62 1 ,  grants  of  land  lying  north  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  west  of  the  Piscataqua  river, 
embracing  the  present  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Whiting  married  a  granddaughter  of 
President  Edwards,  the  distinguished  meta- 
physician and  theological  writer.  He  built 
his  law-office  at  what  is  now  No.  63  Water 
street,  in  1804.  Mason  W^iiting  was  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1823,  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
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from  1 82 1  to  1836,  and  was  a  laborious  and 
successful  man  in  his  profession.  One  of 
his  daughters  is  Mrs.  Richard  Matlier,  who 
resides  in  Binghamton. 

Hon.  John  A.  Collier  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  influential  lawyers  of  his 
time.  He  settled  in  Binghamton  when  a 
young  man,  fresh  from  his  legal  studies,  in 
1809,  having  been  prepared  for  the  bar  at 
the  school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  After  leav- 
ing the  law  school  he  wrote  for  some  time 
in  the  office  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  the 
city  of  Troy.  He  was  licensed  to  practice 
in  1809  and  located  in  Binghamton  as  his 
first  professional  field.  It  proved  to  be  his 
only  one,  and  the  theatre  of  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer as  an  advocate,  a  citizen  and  business 
man.  The  next  year  after  his  arrival  in  the 
county  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Daniel  Le  Roy,  a  member  of  the  profession 
for  whom  he  always  manifested  high  esteem 
and  most  cordial  friendship. 

In  18 12  Mr.  Collier  purchased  of  Lewis 
Squires  a  house  and  lot  on  the  south  side 
of  Court  street.  The  house  was  divided 
and  part  of  it  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
Chenango  canal.  In  1815  he  purchased 
the  lot  and  built  the  house  lately  occupied 
by  Charles  B.  Pixley.  "  From  the  time  he 
came  to  Binghamton,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson 
in  his  Annals  "  Mr.  Collier  had  a  large 
share  of  the  legal  practice,  through  the  me- 
dium of  which,  with  other  commercial  cir- 
cumstances, he  acquired  great  wealth,  as 
well  as  a  large  share  of  celebrity." 

In  18 18  he  was  appointed  district  attor- 
ney for  the  county  of  Broome  —  the  first 
that  had  been  appointed  exclusively  for  the 
county.  In  1827  he  built  a  house  on  Wash- 
ington street  (then  called  Franklin)  for  his 
brother,  Thomas  Collier.  His  other  broth- 
er, Hamilton  Collier,  also  resided  there. 

In  1828  John  A.  Collier  built  his  law  of- 
fice on  Court  street.  In  1 830  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  and  was  the  first  representative 


from  the  county  of  Broome  to  that  body. 
In  I  S3  5  he  purchased  what  was  formerly 
known  as  Watts's  Patent,  lying  about  mid- 
way between  Binghamton  and  Colesville, 
containing  about  14,000  acres  of  land,  for 
the  sum  of  $10,000.  In  1823,  in  company 
with  eight  others,  he  bought  the  Barzillai 
Gray  place  of  about  fifty  acres.  On  a  por- 
tion of  this  which  fell  to  his  lot,  he  built  in 
1837-38  the  elegant  mansion  called  "Ingle- 
side,"  v.  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  This  building  and  premises  occupy  the 
corner  of  Prospect  avenue  and  Eldredge 
street,  and  though  occupied  by  other  ten- 
ants, is  still  known  as  the  Collier  mansion. 
He  was  made  State  comptroller  in  1841, 
and  died  in  Binghamton. 

Daniel  Rogers  was  a  lawyer  in  Bingham- 
ton as  early  as  1808,  and  soon  after  entered 
into  partnership  with  Daniel  Le  Roy.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  published  the  City  Hall  Recorder. 

Judge  Monell,  of  Chenango  county,  when 
a  young  man  practiced  at  the  Broome 
county  bar.  He  came  to  Binghamton  in 
1807,  having  been  previously  admitted.  In 
1808  he  built  his  ofiice  on  Water  street, 
which  he  occupied  until  181 1,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Greene,  Chenango  county,  and 
subsequently  became  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Hon.  Thomas  G.  Waterman  was  a  mem- 
ber both  of  the  bench  and  the  bar  of  Broome 
county.  He  came  to  Binghamton  in  18 13, 
from  his  native  State  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  and  studied  law  un- 
der Judge  Sherwood,  subsequently  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  judge  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  During  his  leisure  momxents 
Judge  Waterman  wrote  and  published  lyie 
Justice  s  Manual,  a  work  that  was  popular 
as  well  as  useful,  and  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions  during  the  author's  life.  Judge 
Waterman  married  a  daughter  of  General 
Joshua  Whitney.     He  lived  at  the  well 
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krvDwn  Waterman  mansion  on  Front  street 
after  about  1 8 1 8,  and  devoted  himself  largely 
to  the  lumbering  business.  Judge  Water- 
man was  one  of  those  early  men  of  Bing- 
hamton  whose  endowments'  and  mental  dis- 
cipline enabled  them  to  give  order  and 
stability  to  the  legal  and  financial  interests 
and  proceedings  of  the  village,  and  who 
contributed  largely  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
its  business  prosperity  and  social  order.  Mr. 
Waterman  died  in  1844. 

Peter  Robinson  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
college.  He  came  to  Binghamton  in  181 5 
and  studied  law  with  Judge  Waterman ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18 19  and  was 
regarded  as  an  able  advocate.  In  1825  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  and 
served  in  that  body  six  years,  being  one 
term  speaker  of  the  House.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  surrogate. 

The  name  of  Joseph  S.  Bosworth  appears 
frequently  in  the  court  records  of  this  coun- 
ty between  1830  and  1845.  He  was  an 
able  attorney  and  counselor  and  did  a  large 
business  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  where  he  rose  to 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for 
many  years  was  known  as  an  eminent  judge. 

Benjamin  N.  Loomis,  the  veteran  lawyer 
and  judge,  came  to  Binghamton  in  1834 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Joseph  K.  Ru gg,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  October,  1838.  He  is 
still  living  in  Binghamton. 

Joseph  Boughton  studied  law  with  Dan- 
iel S.  Dickinson  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1836. 

Mayhew  McDonald  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Binghamton  in  1838.  He  came 
here  from  Otsego  county,  but  his  legal 
studies  had  been  pursued  at  Delhi,  Dela- 
ware county,  under  Charles  Hathaway,  a 
wealthy  and  talented  lawyer  of  that  place. 
Mr.  McDonald  was  admitted  as  an  attor- 


ney-at-law  and  solicitor  in  Chancery  at  the 
January  term  of  the   Supreme  Court  in 

•839- 

Joseph  K.  Rugg  studied  law  in  Bingham- 
ton with  Hon.  Joseph  Bosworth,  since  one 
of  the  district  judges  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in 
the  fall  of  1834.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
surrogate  of  Broome  county,  which  office 
he  held  until  1840.  In  1838  Mr.  Rugg  was 
admitted  as  a  counselor.  He  was  an  able 
and  successful  lawyer,  having  a  large  busi- 
ness in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  removed 
to  Michigan  and  died  there. 

Hon.  Ausburn  Birdsall  was  born  in  Ot- 
sego county  and,  having  begun  the  study  of 
law  with  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  at  his  former 
home  in  Guilford,  Chenango  county,  came 
with  his  preceptor  to  Binghamton  in  March, 
1832,  where  he  finished  his  studies  and  was 
admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  solicitor  in  Chancery  in  1836. 
He  was  soon  afterward  received  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Dickinson  and  remained  in 
that  relation  six  or  seven  years.  He  was 
district  attorney  for  the  county  from  1842 
to  1847  member  of  Congress  from  1847 
to  1849. 

John  R.  Dickinson,  a  brother  of  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson,  became  a  resident  of  Bing- 
hamton in  183  I.  He  studied  law  with  his 
brother  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  as  solicitor  of  Chancery 
in  1838.  He  was  surrogate  of  the  county 
from  1844  to  1847,  county  judge  from 
1851  to  1855. 

George  Park  was  another  of  the  early  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar,  having 
been  admitted  in  181 1.  He  was  born  in 
Amenia,  Duchess  county,  and  studied  law 
with  James  Tallmadge,  of  Poughkeepsie. 
He  became  a  resident  of  Binghamton  in 
1810;  married  in  1812  the  daughter  of  J. 
G.  Bcsac,  a  French  gentleman  who  came  to 
this  country  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
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as  one  of  the  staff  of  Count  Rochambeau. 
Mr.  Park  was  deputy  county  clerk  in  1817- 
18  and  in  that  capacity  did  the  entire  bus- 
iness of  the  office  under  Mr.  Doubleday. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  surrogate  and 
held  that  office  thirteen  years  ;  was  a  com- 
missioner of  deeds  from  1820  to  1834  and 
held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  after 
that  for  many  years. 

Hamilton  Collier  studied  law  with  his 
brother,  John  A.  Collier,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1809.  He  came  from  Owego 
to  Binghamton  in  1822.  In  1837  he  was 
appointed  district  attorney,  and  held  the 
office  of  surrogate  of  Broome  county  from 
1 841  to  1843.  He  died  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in 
1865.  Mr.  Collier  held  a  prominent  place 
at  the  bar  of  this  county,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  many  excellent  qualities. 

David  Woodcock  practiced  some  years 
at  the  bar  of  this  county.  The  first  record 
of  his  appearance  in  court  as  counsel  is  in 
the  May  term,  1834.  He  was  a  member 
of  Assembly  from  Seneca  county  in  1814— 
15;  represented  Tompkins  county  in  the 
Assembly  in  1825-26;  was  district  attor- 
ney for  Tompkins  county  in  1S18,  and 
member  of  Congress  from  the  twentieth 


congressional  district  in  1827-29.  He  was 
a  scholarly  man,  a  fluent  speaker  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman. 

Hon.  George  Bartlett  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  and  graduated  from  Union 
College.  He  studied  law  with  Hon.  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson  and  soon  occupied  the  front 
rank  among  Broome  county  attorneys.  He 
died  April,  12th,  1870,  aged  fifty- three 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
partner  of  Hon.  G.  L.  Sessions.  He  was 
never  married. 

Among  other  attorneys  who  have  been 
members  of  the  bar  of  Broome  county  and 
are  now  deceased  were  William  Barritt,  F. 
A.  Durkee,  W^  Hand,  Corydon  Tyler. 

While  it  would  be  eminently  gratifying,  it 
is  still  manifestly  impossible  to  continue  these 
personal  notes  to  an  extent  that  would  em- 
brace all  the  members  of  the  Broome  coun- 
ty bar,  or  even  all  those  who  have  passed 
away,  and  were  worthy  of  such  mention. 
The  bar  of  the  county  as  a  whole  will  com- 
pare most  favorably  with  that  of  any  county 
in  the  State,  and  has  had  at  different  periods 
among  its  members  many  men  distinguished 
alike  for  their  high  character  and  excep- 
tional abilities. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN  BROOME  COUNTY. 
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List  of  Members  —  Presidents  of  the  Society  —  Early  Physicians  — The  Code  of  Ethics  — The  Binghamton  Academy 
of  Medicine  —  United  States  Examining  Surgeons  —  The  Homreopathic  Medical  Society — Binghamton  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Association. 


THE  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  was 
first  regulated  by  law  in  the  city  of 
New  York  June  loth,  1790,  and  further  by 
act  of  legislature  passed  March  27th,  1792. 
On  the  23d  of  March,  1797,  was  passed  the 
first  general  regulation  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  State,  authorizing  the  chan- 


cellor, judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  or  master  in  chancery  to  license 
physicians  and  surgeons  on  receiving  evi- 
dence of  their  having  studied  two  years,  etc. ; 
the  former  act  was  repealed.  The  law  last 
alluded  to  was  revised  April  4th,  180 1,  and 
amended  in  March,  1803.    On  the  4th  of 


i  J5 
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April,  1806,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  ; 
medical  societies  and  a  general  State  medical  i 
society,  and  repealing  former  acts.    This  | 
law,  with    subsequent   amendments,    was  j 
embodied  in  the  act  of  April  loth,  18 13, 
incorporating  the  several  societies  of  the 
State  and  admitting  subsequent  similar  in- 
corporation of  medical  societies. 

The  Broome  County  Medical  Society 
has  existed  for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  It  was  one  of  the  first  organ-  i 
izations  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  per- 
haps the  very  first  under  the  statute  en- 
acted on  the  4th  of  April,  1806,  by  the 
Legislature,  to  incorporate  medical  socie- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  and  surgery.  The  formation 
of  this  society  is  co-equal  with  that  of 
the  county  of  Broome,  both  bearing  the 
date  of  1806.  In  fact  some  members  of  the 
medical  profession  of  those  early  days  were 
among  the  most  prominent  and  active  in 
giving  character  and  prosperity  to  this 
county.^ 

The  following  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  organization  of  this  society  are  taken 
from  the  records  in  our  possession  : — 

"  Chenango  Point,-  Broome  County, 
"July  4,  1806. 
"  This  day  convened  at  the  court-house 
at  Chenango  Point,  Drs.  Phinehas  Barthol- 
omew, Daniel  A.  Wheeler,  Jonathan  Gray, 
Ezra  Seymour,  Elihu  Ely  and  Lewis  Allen, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  society  bv  the 
name  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Broome. 

At  said  meeting  — 

Voted,  That  Dr.    Jonathan    Gray  be 
moderator. 

"  Voted,  That  Dr.  Phinehas  Bartholo- 
mew, Daniel  A.  Wheeler,  Jonathan  Gray, 
Elihu  Ely,  Ezra  Seymour  and  Lewis  Allen 

1  Details  regarding  members  of  the  profession  whose  | 
pratice  was  largely  in  towns  outside  of  P)inghamton  will 
be  found  in  the  town  histories  m  later  pages. 

2  The  present  site  of  the  city  of  Binghamton. 


;  be  considered  legal  members  of  said  med- 
•  ical  society. 

I      "  Voted,  That  Dr.   Daniel  A.  Wheeler 
I  be  president  of  said  medical  society. 

"  Voted,  That  Dr.  Ezra  Seymour  be  vice- 
president  of  said  medical  society. 

"  Voted,  That  Dr.  Elihu  Ely  be  secretary 
of  said  medical  society. 

"  Voted,  That  Dr.  Chester  Lusk  be  treas- 
urer of  said  medical  society. 
I  Voted,  That  Dr.  Phinehas  Bartholo- 
mew, Elihu  Ely,  Chester  Lusk  and  Lewis 
Allen  be  a  committee  to  draft  such  by-laws 
as  they  think  expedient  for  said"  medical 
society,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

"  Voted,  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned 
to  the  last  Tuesday  of  the  present  month, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  the  house  of  William 
Woodruff,  esq.,  innkeeper,  Chenango  Point. 
•'(Test.)  Elihu  Ely,  Secretary. 
"  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  County  of  Broome, 
holden  July  30th,  A.D.  1806,  at  the  house 
of  William  Woodruft"  esq.,  Chenango  Point, 
there  were  present  Drs.  Phinehas  Bartholo- 
mew, Daniel  A.  Wheeler,  Thadeus  Thomp-  . 
son,  Chester  Lusk,  Elihu  Ely,  Ezra  Sey- 
mour, Samuel  Barclay,  Lewis  Allen  and 
Jesse  Hotchkiss,  each  of  whom  were  sepa- 
rately, by  the  others  unanimously  voted  in 
and  all  considered  legal  members  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Broome. 

"  Voted,  That  the  by-laws  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Broome,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  appointed  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1806,  for  forming  the 
same,  be  accepted,  and  that  said  by-laws 
be  recorded  in  the  secretary's  office. 

"  Voted,  That   there  be    three  censors 
chosen,  and  that  Drs.    Samuel  Barclay, 
Chester  Lusk  and  Jesse  Hotchkiss  be  the 
said   censors  until   the   next  anniversary 
I  medical  meeting. 

Voted,  That  Dr.   Chester  Lusk  be  a 
delegate  to  attend  the  State  Medical  Society 
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at  Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February 
next. 

'*  Voted,  That  the  censors  be  a  commit- 
tee to  procure  a  seal  for  said  society,  and 
prepare  a  form  of  license. 

**  Voted,  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  court  week,  in  October 
next,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  house  of 
William  Woodruff,  esq.,  innkeeper,  Che- 
nango Point. 

''(Test)      Elihu  Ely,  Secretary." 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


Name. 

Date  of  E 

ection. 

^  Allpn    T  pwi^ 

Tulv 

I  806 

0  Arnold    TnlTn  H 

Ttilv 

r  Ron 

A  vpr  Wpirrpn  T. 

Ma}^ 

[869 

Andrews  A  W  K 

October 

[8"i 

Annlev  T  D 

October 

[877 

Allen,  S.  P  

 October, 

[867 

Allen  Marv  A 

October 

[882 

Allen   TiiHan  B 

October 

[882 

^  Bartholomew  Phinehas 

lulv 

[806 

0  T-^prrlav  Samuel 

lulv 

[806 

?^  n  V  p  m  K  p  r 

^T^r;^\/npird  P)anipl 

T^ovpmbpr 

18^^ 

^  Barney,  John  

September, 

1829 

^Blackman,  Josiah  

 May, 

1830 

OBronson,  A.  H  

1829 

OBundy,  Oliver  T  

1830 

Butler,  William  

 May, 

I83I 

0  Bird,   

I83I 

OBancroff,  John  D  

November, 

I83I 

^Burr,  George  

September, 

1836 

OBelden,  Rufus  

  May, 

1838 

^Bartlett,  Elam  

September, 

1838 

0  Berks,   

September, 

T    0  ^  0 

i  0  JO 

0  Barnes,  Elijah  H  

 April, 

1838 

Baldwin,  H.  M  

January, 

I84I 

^  Brooks,  James  

September, 

1842 

Barnes,  George  A ..... . 

January, 

1842 

^  Brooks,  Peletiah  

October, 

1850 

Bassett,  William  

 April, 

1863 

Bullock,  Martin  

October, 

1865 

0  Deceased. 


Name. 

Date  of  Election. 

Booth,  John  W  

 ^lay, 

1866 

Beebe,  William  S  

 October, 

1867 

Burr,  Daniel  S  

 April, 

1868 

 May, 

1871 

Bowen,  Charles  W. . . . 

 May, 

1872 

Badger,  S.  W  

1874 

Beardslev,  Henry  F 

 May, 

1875 

Birdsall,  Samuel  

 -October, 

1876 

Blair,  F.  P  

 May, 

1877 

^  Brooks,  James  

 ...  May, 

1877 

Barnes,  N.  R  

1883 

0  Clark,  Josiah  T  

 May, 

1832 

^  Cleveland,   

1832 

oCook,  Alfred  

September, 

1842 

^  Chubbuck,  John  

 .January, 

1844 

oCarr,  Royal  R  

February, 

1848 

Crafts,  Edwin  G  

.  .  .  .October, 

1858 

Chittenden,  Daniel  J 

 October, 

1862 

Carter,  Charles  

...... .April, 

1863 

Chittenden,  J.  H  

.  .  .  .October, 

1865 

Cooley,  T  

-  May, 

1871 

Comstock,  A  

....  October, 

1874 

Conhn.  B.  M.  J  

1876 

Clark,  De  Witt  

1878 

1879 

^  Doubleday,  Am  mi  

-  .November, 

1823 

Davis,  N.  S  

September, 

1837 

Day,  W^illiam  H  

,  February, 

1848 

0  Daniels,  Ezekial  

_ .  .  .January, 

1855 

Doyle,  Gregory  

 October, 

1864 

Doolittle,  D.  C  

.  -  -  .October, 

1865 

Day,  Albert.  

 .October, 

1868 

Dickinson,  Charles.  

 May, 

1870 

Dudley,  Dwight  

 May, 

1874 

 May, 

1876 

Dutcher,  E.  N  

 May, 

1876 

Dwindle,  W.  H  

.  January, 

1884 

Dunbar,  Henry  T. . .  . 

 April, 

1884 

«Ely,  EHhu  

 July, 

1806 

^  Eldredge,  Edwin  

 July, 

1841 

Edson,  I.  C  

....  October, 

1866 

Ely,  Henry  O......... 

 October, 

1867 

^  Estabrook  Charles  G. 

 May, 

1874 

Edwards,  C.  C  

.  .  .October, 

1875 

0  Deceased. 
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Name. 

Date  of  Election. 

0  French,  S.  H  

September, 

French,  Lucius. .  

Tanuary, 

i8;4 

Ford,  E.  I  

October, 

1862 

French,  b.  H.,  2a  

October, 

1864 

Foster,  Samuel  B  

October, 

1864 

Freeman,  James  VV  

October, 

1865 

0  Gray,  Jonathan  

 July, 

1806 

0  Gorton,  John  C  

 July, 

1820 

^  Griswold,  H.  S  

September, 

0  Griswold,  \V.  S  

 April, 

1846 

Guv,  Ezekial   — 

October, 

1865 

May, 

1866 

Gilbert,  H.  D  

 May, 

1866 

Gates,  R.  T  

......May, 

18/6 

October, 

1873 

July. 

1806 

"Hunt,  bamuei  Ai  

September, 

1829 

"  rial  I  U  

September, 

I83I 

"  riall,  Jonn  

September, 

1832 

n  T  T         J      C  "P\ 

"  Hand,  S.  D  

September, 

^  J  J 

Hemingway,  Harrv  

September, 

^  Hanford,  B.  S  

September, 

1840 

Hotchkiss,  Jesse  T  

. .  Tanuary. 

184^ 

Hendricks,   

October 

i8;2 

Hand,  S.  M  

October, 

1854 

T  T         ■        i.            O  ZJ 

Harrmgton,  b.  H  

October, 

1855 

Heaton,  Lariton  K  

OctobeV, 

1864 

Holcomb,  Bradiord  r 

 May, 

1866 

flTT'll        T  1 

"  Hill,  John  

 April, 

1868 

Hayes,  P.  A  

May 

1870 

Hall,  Henry....  

May 

t87T 

Hall,  0.  C  „  

May, 

1876 

Hayes,  F.  M  

 Aiay, 

Hines,  E.  P.,  Great  Bend 

Tilly 

t88o 

Hall,  Gordon  R....  

Ta  n  iia  rv 

1882 

Hall,  George  N  

Tuly 

188^ 

^  Jackson,  Thomas. ..... 

Tulv 

IS29 

Jackson,  D.  P  

May 

1865 

^  Jones,  George  H  

1575 

Johnson,  J.  Humphrey 

1 870 

0  Knapp,  John  H  

.  January, 

1843 

Kenyon,  Benjamin  

.  October, 

1872 

Knox,  William  S  

,  October, 

1872 

 July. 

1806 

0  Deceased. 


Name. 

Date  of  Election. 

^  Lyman,  Eleazer  

September, 

18^8 

January 

i8s ; 

Lawyer,  Ezra  

. . .  .October, 

1870 

T  T 

Lang,  J.  G  

 May, 

1871 

Lamb,  F.  D  

May 

1876 

0  Maxwell,  Levi  

T  8-^0 

^  Munroe,  Henry  

18^0 
1  0 

^  McElran,   

January 

18^2 

^  iMather,  Thaddeus.  .  . . 

January 

I84I 

Meachem,  Isaac  D  

October, 

Mabin,  H.  B  

October 

^  Munsell,  John,  jr  

October 

1865 

ri      r  1 

 ..May, 

1866 

Moronev,  John  

 May, 

1876 

Mulheron,  Edward  .... 

May 

1877 

McFarland,  S.  F  

 July, 

1884 

0  Nash,  Daniel  

 July, 

182Q 

^  Newell,  Oliver  P  

Tuly 

1829 

0  Niles,  \\  ilham  H. . . . . 

.  October, 

l8s2 

Orton,  John  Gav  

OpfoTipr 

^Orton,  WiUiam  J  

April 

Osborn,  A.  J.  . . 

. ..   -  July, 

1884 

^  Payne,  Peter.  

September 

I82Q 

^Purinton,  William  

September, 

18^0 

^  Peabody,   

October 

0  Plant,  John  

 April, 

1846 

Pierson,  George  E  

May 

1870 

Putnam,  F.  W  

Tuiy 

1880 

^  Robinson,  Tracy  

Nfnvpmhpr 

^Robinson,  Edmund  H 

Tilly 

T  870 

Robillard,  Edmond.  

OpfoTipr 

Richards,  C.  B  

Mav 

T  866 

i  ODkJ 

Rogers,  C.  R  

A  r^ril 

T  969 

Redfield,  G.  S  

T86n 
1  ouy 

Radiker,  B.  E  

T  Q  n  1 1 Q  r\r 

t88/1 
1  oo/\. 

^  Seymour,  Ezra  

July 

1806 

^  Sawtell,  Jonas  

 J  } 

T  8''0 

^  Spencer,  Gains  L  

Spnfpmbpr 

1S29 

0  Starkey,  L.  F  

Sprifpmhpr 

1829 

^  Shepherd,  Luke  

SpofpmHpr 

1 8^0 

^  Sayles,  Henry  

September, 

1833 

^Sullivan  John  

September, 

1837 

^  Salsbury,  Loren  

 July, 

1845 

•^Shutts,  .f  

 July, 

1845 

0  Deceased. 
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Name.  Date  of  Election 

^Spencer,  H.  D  July, 

0  Seymour,  Charles  J  May, 

Sweet,  A.  L  May, 

Sturdevant,  Frank.  May, 

Spencer,  C.  D  May, 

Stephenson,  W.  E  October, 

Stillson,  A.  B  May, 

0  Thompson,  Thaddeus  July* 

OTodd,  Asahel  

0  Thompson,  William  

Taylor,  A.  Frank  October, 

Taber,  Susan  J. . .   May, 

Trafford,  Charles  B  January, 

Voorhes,  William  .  April, 

Van  Alstyne,  J.  L  October, 

Van  Hoesen,  H.  T  April, 

Van  Horn,  A.  F  July, 

nVheeler,  Daniel  A  July, 

^Woodbury,  Thomas  November, 

^  West,  Silas  November, 

0  Winston,  Ruben  September, 

0  Woodbury,  J  

^  Wattles,  George  September 

nVoodruff,  Robert  I  May, 

^Witherill,  Amos  September, 

^  Waters,  Charles  O  January, 

^Washburn,  Charles  E  October, 

^West,  Henry  S  October, 

Webb,  Thomas   .October, 

Way,  P.  M..  October, 

Whitney,  W.  W  October, 

Witherill,  Linnaeus  D  October, 

Wells,  Emily  H  May, 

Whitney,  Joseph  ...July, 

Wilsey,  O.  J  October, 

Westfall,  George  A  April, 

Young,  George  B   .May, 


Young,  Oscar  H.,  Otsego  Co.  January, 


858 
862 
866 
870 
871 
871 
876 
806 
812 
812 
869 

874 
884 
863 

874 
882 
884 
806 
823 
823 
830 
830 
833 
834 
834 
842 

849 
850 
856 
858 
865 
868 

875 
880 
880 
883 
865 
880 


The  following  have  been  the  past  presi- 
dents of  the  society  during  the  periods 
given :  — 

0  Daniel  A.  Wheeler  1806  to  18 12 

0  Deceased. 


Name.  Time  of  Service. 

Chester  Lusk  18 12  to  1823 

Tracy  Robinson  1823  to  1836 

oPelatiahB.  Brooks  1836  to  1838 

^  Silas  West  1838  to  1839 

00.  T.  Bundy   1 839  to  1840 

OS.  D.  Hand   1840  to  1842 

OS.  H.  French   .1842  to  1844 

0  Geo.  Burr  1844  to  1845 

OA.  P.  Bronson  1845  to  1846 

OR  B.  Brooks  1846  to  1849 

OS.  M.  Hunt  1849  to  1850 

OS.  H.  French  1850  to  185  i 

0  Thomas  Jackson  .......  185  I  to  1852 

OS.  H.  French....  1852  to  1854 

OGeo.  Burr  1854  to  1856 

John  G.  Orton  1856  to  1857 

OE.  Daniels  1857  to  1858 

S.  H.  Harrington  1858  to  1859 

E.  G.  Crafts  1859  to  i860 

P.  M.  Way   ..i860  to  1861 

OW.  S.  Griswold  ..1 86 1  to  1862 

1.  D.  Meacham  1862  to  1863 

Wm.  Voorhes.   1863  to  1864 

Wm.  Bassett   1864  to  1865 

OGeo.  Burr  1865  to  1866 

L.  Griffin  1866  to  1867 

C.  R.  Heaton  1867  to  1868 

S.  H.  French,  2d. .... . .... .1868  to  1869 

J.  H.  Chittenden  ...  1869  to  1870 

I.e.  Edson......  1870  to  1 87 1 

0  James  Brooks  "1871  to  1872 

C.  R.  Rogers   1872  to  1873 

A.  W.  K.  Andrews  1873  to  1874 

H.  C.  Hall.........  1874  to  1875 

L.  D.  Witherill  1875  to  1876 

Walter  Brooks  1876  to  1877 

S.  P.  Allen  1877  to  1878 

OQ  G.  Estabrooks  1878  to  1879 

C.  W.  Greene  1879  to  1880 

A.  F.  Taylor...  „  .1880  to  188 1 

I  C.  B.  Richards   1881  to  1882 

j  D  wight  Dudley.  .......  1882  to  1883 

I  Daniel  S.  Burr  1883  to  1884 

0  Deceased. 
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SECRETARIES. 

Name.  Time  of  Service. 

OElihu  Ely  1806  to  1823 

^Ammi  Doubleday  1823  to  1830 

•^Daniel  Nash  1830  to  1831 

^  Lewis  F.  Starkey  1831  to  1832 

^  Josiah  Blackman  1832  to  1837 

OS.  D.  Hand  1837  to  1838 

N.  S.  Davis  1838  to  1842 

OH.  M.  Baldwin  1842 

0  Geo.  Burr  ,  1842  to  1844 

0  James  Brooks  1844  to  1845 

N.  S.  Davis  1845  to  1849 

OC.  E.  Washburn  1849  to 

OW.  S.  Griswold  185  I  to  1S54 

OH.  S.  West  1854  to  1857 

op.   Brooks  1857  to  1863 

J.  G.  Orton  1863  to  1879 

J.  H.  Chittenden  1879  to  1884 

Early  Physicians. — Of  the  early  physi- 
cians of  Binghaniton  who  were  prominent 
in  their  profession,  it  is  proper  to  make  a 
little  more  extended  allusion  to  some  of 
those  who  have  practiced  here  and  are 
either  deceased  or  removed  to  other  local- 
ities. 

Dr.  Phinehas  Bartholomew  was  from 
Coxsackie,  where  he  appears  to  have  left 
his  family  and  come  to  the  old  village  of 
Chenango  Point."  While  there  he  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  com- 
pany with  John  Bartlett,  and  may  also  have 
practiced  medicine,  as  he  was  a  regular 
graduate  of  Yale.  He  came  to  Binghamton 
about  1803.  He  is  described  in  the  A71- 
nals''  as  a  man  of  great  medical  knowl- 
edge and  skill,"  but  "  rough  in  his  manners." 
He  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  kind  and 
sympathetic  feelings,  especially  to  his  pa- 
tients. Dr.  Bartholomew  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  village,  but  returned  to  his  fam- 
ily at  Coxsackie,  whence  he  came. 

Dr.  Elihu  Ely  came  to  the  village  in  the 
autumn  of  1805.   A  native  of  Lyme,  Conn., 

0  Deceased. 


he  Studied  medicine  at  Middletown,  in  that 
State,  under  the.  instruction  of  Dr.  Hall  and 
attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  immediately  upon  coming 
to  Binghamton  ;  in  one  year  opened  a  drug 
store  on  Court  street;  in  1807  he  pur- 
chased a  lot  and  built  a  store  for  general 
merchandise,  farther  east  on  the  same 
street;  in  18 10,  purchased  a  lot  on  Court 
street  opposite  the  court-house,  and  in 
181 1  bought  the  lot  of  one  acre  upon 
which  the  Phelps  block  now  stands,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Court  and  Chenango 
streets.  In  later  years  he  made  extensi\'e 
purchases  of  village  property.  He  was  act- 
ive in  forming  the  first  medical  society  in 
Broome  county,  of  w^hich  he  was  treasurer. 
Dr.  Ely  was  an  enterprising  and  successful 
business  man,  as  well  as  a  good  physician. 
He  laid  aside  his  medical  practice  in  1832. 
He  was  the  father  of  Richard  Ely,  of  Bing- 
hamton ;  he  died  in  185  i. 

In  1 8 10  Dr.  Tracy  Robinson  became  a 
resident  of  Binghamton.  Dr.  Robinson 
came  here  from  Columbus,  Chenango 
county,,  where  he  had  practiced  medicine 
ten  years ;  having  studied  with  Dr.  Man- 
ning, of  Lisbon,  Conn.,  and  with  Dr. 
Thompson,  of  Brookfield,  Madison  county. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Binghamton  Dr. 
Robinson  purchased  a  dwelling  house  and 
store  (now  Nos.  37  and  39  Court  street)  and 
began  the  drug  business,  at  the  same  time 
practicing  medicine.  About  18  13  he  took 
into  partnership  with  himself  Dr.  Ammi 
Doubleday,  who  had  that  year  come  to  the 
village.  Dr.  Robin!=on,  desiring  to  branch 
out  into  other  enterprises,  they  divided 
their  interests  in  about  a  year.  Dr.  Double- 
day  retaining  the  drug  store,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson opening  a  store  of  dry  goods,  which, 
with  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  a 
portion  of  the  time  the  conduct  of  the  press 
which  he  owned  and  controlled,  he  contin- 
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ued  about  three  years  ;  after  that  period  he 
practiced  medicine  exclusively  till  1S19. 
In  that  year  he  went  into  a  hotel  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  Jarvis  House, 
where,  with  his  partner,  Major  Augustus 
Morgan,  he  continued  ten  years.  He  gave 
to  the  place  the  name  of  the  "  Binghamton 
Hotel,"  afterwards  called  the  American 
Hotel,  and  later  still  the  Cafiferty  House. 
In  181 1  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace.  At  the  adoption  of  the  new  con- 
stitution in  1822  he  was  appointed  first  I 
judge  of  Broome  county,  which  office  he 
held  till  1833,  when  he  was  appointed  post- 
master of 'the  villag;e.  After  the  founding- 
of  Christ  Church,  he  was  almost  continu- 
ally an  important  member  of  the  vestry  of 
that  body.  Dr.  Robinson  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1867.  He  was  the  father  of  General 
John  C.  Robinson,  Henry  L.  Robinson  and 
E.  D.  Robinson,  of  Binghamton.  His 
daughter  married  Major  Augustus  Mor- 
gan. 

Dr.  Ammi  Doubleday  was  born  in  New 
Lebanon,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1790. 
After  spending  a  few  months  in  Tioga 
county,  and  a  short  time  in  Windsor,  he 
came  to  the  village  of  Binghamton  and  be- 
came the  partner  of  Dr.  Tracy  Robinson, 
in  December,  1813,  in  the  drug  trade. 
During  that  year  he  purchased  the  business 
and  continued  alone  about  a  year,  then  sold 
to  John  T.  Doubleday,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  his  clerk.  Dr.  Doubleday  acquired 
his  medical  knowledge  with  Dr.  De  La- 
mater,  a  physician  of  great  celebrity,  both 
in  practice  and  as  a  professor  in  the  Medi- 
cal School  at  Pittsficld,  Mass.  He  formed  I 
a  partnership  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion with  Dr.  Silas  West,  which  continued 
about  ten  years,  and  was  very  successful 
as  a  practitioner.  In  18 17  Dr.  Double- 
day  was  appointed  clerk  of  Broome  county, 
which  office  he  held  until  1821.  Possess- 
ing a  remarkable  activity  and  vigor  both 


of  mind  and  body,  superior  business  attain- 
ments, minute  and  extensive  information 
and  a  temperament  though  always  genial 
yet  restless  for  active  work,  he  suddenly 
dropped  his  profession  and  embarked  in  va- 
rious financial  undertakings,  in^all  of  which 
he  was  remarkably  successful.  At  one 
time  he  had  a  large  contract  for  a  section 
of  the  Croton  Water  Works  of  New  York 
city,  and  also  two  sections  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad.  In  1852  he  organ- 
I  ized  the  Bank  of  Binghamton,  and  was  its 
president  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  owners  in 
this  county,  and  was  recognized  authority 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  section  of  the  country.  He  was 
a  man  of  honorable  and  Christian  principles, 
of  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit,  true  and 
exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He 
remained  an  active  business  man  nearly  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  did  very  much  to 
build  up  the  city  of  Binghamton,  being  one 
of  its  most  enterprising  citizens.  He  died 
in  July,  1867,  leaving  a  large  family  sur- 
viving him. 

Dr.  Silas  West  came  to  Binghamton  from 
Mount  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  in  1823. 
He  immediately  began  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  partnership  with  Dr.  Ammi  Doub- 
leday, connecting  therewith  the  sale  of 
drugs,  which  he  continued  for  some  years. 
His  place  of  business  was  the  "  red  store  " 
on  Water  street. 

Dr.  West  was  born  in  Watervliet,  Al- 
bany county,  N.  Y.,  March  nth,  1793, 
and  died  August  27th,  1859.  He  was  in 
j  a  marked  degree  an  exemplary  man,  an 
honorable  and  faithful  member  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  a  beloved  and  Christian  gen- 
tleman. Dr.  West  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  from  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  this  State,  and 
was  a  member  of  all  the  local  medical  soci- 
eties in  this  section.    He  was  an  elder  in 
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the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bingham- 
ton  for  thirty-five  years  previous  to  his 
death.  He  was  truly  a  worthy  citizen,  a 
valued  friend,  the  "beloved  physician." 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Hand  came  to  Bingham- 
ton  in  1835,  from  New  Lebanon,  Columbia 
county.  He  was  born,  brought  up  and 
studied  medicine  in  that  place ;  but  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  faculty 
of  Williams  College,  having  pursued  the 
regular  medical  course  at  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution.  He  was  president  of 
the  County  Society  in  1842.  He  finally 
became  converted  to  homeopathy.  Dr. 
Hand  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  in  1864. 

In  1836  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis  came  to 
Binfrhamton.  He  was  from  Chenang-o 
county,  w^here  he  had  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Clark,  and  had  but  recently  received  his 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Herkimer  County 
Medical  Institution  at  Fairfield,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Davis  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  still 
lives,  rich  in  the  honors  of  an  active  and 
well  spent  life  in  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
He  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  chair  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Chicago.  He  was 
the  organizer  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  has  been  its  president,  and  is 
now  editor-in-chief  of  its  special  organ,  the 
J  our  71  al. 

Dr.  Edwin  Eldredge  was  reared  on  the 
Hudson  river  and  attended  two  courses  of 
medical  lectures  in  New  York  city.  He 
afterward  attended  one  course  at  Fairfield 
and  two  sessions  was  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary in  New  York  city.  His  opportuni- 
ties were  of  high  character.  He  came  to 
Binghamton  and  began  practice  in  1836. 
Some  years  later  he  moved  to  Elmira  and 
engaged  in  real  estate  and  other  operations, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful. 

Dr.  Charles  Johnson  located  in  Bing- 
hamton in  about  the  year  1821.    He  came 


from  London,  England,  where  he  had  been 
employed  as  a  druggist.  Lacking  the  nec- 
essary credentials,  he  never  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  County  Medical  Society.  He  died 
in  1835  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving  a 
large  family. 

Dr.  Josiah  Blackman  came  to  Bingham- 
in  1837  fi'oni  Butternuts,  Otsego  county. 
He  had  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
about  fifteen  years  previous  to  that  year. 
He  was  a  well  educated  and  able  man.  In 
1835  he  removed  to  ^Montrose,  Penn. 

Dr.  Lewis  F.  Starkey  came  to  Bingham- 
ton in  the  year  1829  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Silas  West,  before  named. 
Dr.  Starkey  studied  under  instruction  of 
Dr.  Packard,  of  Oxford,  and  graduated  in 
the  year  1827  at  Fairfield.  He  practiced 
a  short  time  at  Bainbrid^e  before  coming"  to 
Binghamton.  He  remained  here  but  a  few 
years,  returning  to  Oxford,  whence  he  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Michigan,  where  he 
died  previous  to  185c 

Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  a  native  of  Wyom- 
ing county,  Pa.,  was  born  April  23d,  1805. 
His  father  was  a  physician.  The  son  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  1823,  with  his 
father.  A  year  later  he  entered  the  office 
of  Dr.  Edward  Covell,  at  Wilkesbarre,  and 
remained  there  two  years.  He  then  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  L'niversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  graduated  in 
1827.  The  following  year  he  came  to  Bing- 
hamton and  soon  took  an  advanced  posi- 
tion in  the  profession.  In  1836  he  removed 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  pecuniary 
difficulties  of  that  period  prompted  his  re- 
turn north,  and  he  again  located  in  Bing-- 
hamton  after  a  few  years  in  the  south,  and 
soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  He  died  in 
1863. 

Dr.  Horace  Griswold  came  into  the  town 
of  Chenango  from  Huntington,  Pa.,  as  a 
practitioner.  He  was  admitted  as  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  County  Medical  So- 
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ciety  in  the  year  1 831.  He  was  born  in 
Buckland,  Franklin  county,  Mass,,  and 
studied  for  some  time  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  White  of  Cherry  Valley.  From  there 
he  went  to  Hartford,  Pa.,  where  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sage,  formerly  of 
Windsor.  He  then  removed  to  Hunting- 
ton, Pa.,  where  he  practiced  many  years. 
He  removed  to-  Binghamton  in  1S42,  but 
for  physical  reasons  soon  gave  up  his  prac- 
tice. He  died  in  the  summer  of  1 85 2  or 
1853- 

Dr.  Rufus  Belden,  a  graduate  of  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  Institution,  settled  in  Bing- 
hamton in  1837.  After  a  few  years  he  re- 
moved to  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  and  thence 
to  New  York  city.  He  became  wealthy 
and  later  in  life  gave  up  his  practice. 

Dr.  John  Chubbuck  located  in  Bingham- 
ton in  1842.  He  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut and  was  born  in  1795.  He  studied 
three  years  and  then  attended  lectures  in 
the  medical  department  of  Yale  College, 
after  which  he  obtained  a  license  to  practice. 
He  began  practice  in  1820  in  East  Wind- 
sor, Hartford  county.  Conn.  In  1831  he 
removed  to  Nichols,  Tioga  count}',  and  to 
Binghamton  in  the  year  named.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  County  Society  and 
was  much  respected. 

Dr.  Whiting  S.  Griswold  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Dr.  Horace  S.  Griswold,  already 
alluded  to.  He  studied  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Eldredge,  reciting  to  and  dis- 
secting under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Davis. 
In  1842  he  attended  a  course  at  Geneva, 
and  the  following  autumn  entered  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  Pennsylvania  College, 
Philadelphia,  whence  he  graduated.  After 
three  years  of  practice  in  Union  he  removed 
to  Binghamton.     He  died  in  1866. 

Dr.  Pelatiah  Brooks  was  born  in  Lisle, 
N.  Y.,  September  13th,  1825.  Studied 
medicine  with  his  father,  Dr.  P.  B.  Brooks, 
graduating  in  1850  from  the  College  of 


j  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city. 
I  Locating  in  Binghamton,  he  entered  into 
\  partnership  in  1855  with  Dr.  J.  G.  Orton, 
'  v.-ho  still  survives  him.  This  relationship 
continued  without  interruption  until  the  day 
;  of  his  death,  IVIarch  2d,  1864.  Dr.  Brooks 
:  was  a  permanent  member  of  the  State  Med- 
;  ical  Society,  besides  all  of  the  local  medical 
;  organizations  of  Broome  county.  At  the 
;  time  of  his  death  he  held  a  commission  from 
the  governor  of  this  State  as  a  Surgeon  to 
I  the  Forty-fourth  militia  regiment.  As  a 
I  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  Dr. 
I  Brooks  occupied  a  high  and  prominent  po- 
;  sition,  and  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew 
;  him,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  as  a 
I  safe  and  wise  counselor, 
i  Possessing  a  good  share  of  pleasant  wit 
I  and  humor,  courteous  and  affable  in  his  de- 
I  meanor,  with  a  mind  well  stored  with  gen- 
I  eral  and  medical  literature,  he  was  univer- 
j  sally  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  mcdi- 
I  cal  compeers  and  did  not  fail  to  secure  the 
j  good  will,  confidence  and  sincere  respect  of 
I  ail  with  whom  he  was  associated  or  on  terms 
of  intimacy. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  only  son  of  Dr.  Silas 
West,  was  born   in  Binghamton,  January 
2 1st,  1827,  and  died  April  ist,   1876,  in 
Sivas,  Turkey  in  Asia,  where  he  had  been 
stationed  as  missionary  physician  under  the 
j  American    Board    of  Commissioners  for 
i  F'oreign  ^Missions  since   1858.     Dr.  West 
I  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
I  Surgeons  in  New  York  city  in  1850,  and 
j  practiced  in    partnership  wdth  his  father 
I  until  his  departure  for  Turkey.     In  his  new 
i  field  of  labor  he  soon  gained  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  a  very  skillful  physician  and  sur- 
geon.    His  remarkable  success,  particularly 
in  operations  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  at- 
tracted to  him  patients  from  distant  parts 
of  that  country.     With  a  mind  less  actuated 
with  strong  convictions  of  duty,  Dr.  W^est 
was  in  a  position  to  amass  a  large  fortune. 
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but  he  entered  upon  his  work  in  Turkey 
from  a  sense  of  religious  duty  for  the  special 
care  of  the  missionaries  and  their  families, 
and  his  only  pecuniary  remuneration  was 
his  salary  of  about  $6oo  allowed  by  the 
American  Board.  If  he  received  fees  for 
his  professional  services,  they  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  directed  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  mission.  His  life  was  a 
noble  example  of  consistency  and  faithful- 
ness, and  who  ably  and  brilliantly  repre- 
sented American  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
a  foreign  land. 

Dr.  George  Burr  was  born  at  Meredith, 
N.Y.,  April  5th,  1813,  died  October,  1882. 
He  received  his  primary  and  academic 
education  from  the  common  and  private 
classical  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  birthplace,  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  1830  and,  after  attending  one 
course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  at  Fairfield,  N.  Y., 
and  another  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  In- 
stitution, Pittsfield,  Mass.,  graduated  at  the 
latter  place  in  1835.  Some  years  later  he 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1831  Dr.  Burr 
located  at  Union  in  this  county  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Sev- 
eral years  elapsed,  and  having  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  clerk  of  this  county,  he  re- 
moved to  Binghamton  in  1843.  the 
expiration  of  his  official  term  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  first 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
then  returning  to  Binghamton,  entered  into 
partnership  with  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson. 
His  professional  record  from  that  time  to 
the  day  of  his  death  was  one  of  steady  pro- 
gress and  eminent  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  medicine  and  surgery  and  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of  a 
general  practitioner.  Dr.  Burr's  undoubted 
skill  and  ability  gave  him  well  deserved 
celebrity  among  the  people  and  high  rank 


as  ^  leader  in  the  profession.  For  four 
years  he  occupied  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics, 
Diseases  of  W^omen  and  Children,  and  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence,  and  eleven  years  the 
professorship  of  General  and  Special  xAnat- 
omy,  in  Geneva  Medical  College.  During 
the  late  war  he  received  a  commission  from 
President  Lincoln  as  brigade  surgeon  of 
volunteers  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
October,  1861,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
serving  through  the  entire  subsequent  cam- 
paigns of  1862  on  the  peninsula  and  before 
Richmond.  He  was  on  the  field  with  his 
brigade  in  every  battle  in  which  it  was  en- 
gaged during  that  period.  Receiving  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  United  States 
service  ^and  many  complimentary  tokens  of 
fidelity  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  under  his  care,  he  returned 
to  his  former  field  of  civil  practice,  where 
he  was  most  cordially  welcomed  not  only 
by  the  general  public,  but  by  his  medical 
associates. 

Dr.  Burr  was  identified  closely  with  many 
medical  organizations.  He  was  a  member 
and  president  of  the  Binghamton  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine ;  of  the  Broome  County 
Medical  Society  ;  prominent  member  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president;  permanent  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association ;  honorary 
member  of  the  Neurological  Society  of 
New  York  citv.    He  was  an  active  mem- 

t 

I  ber  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
I  Care  of  Inebriates.  He  was  also  honored  by 
j  invitation  to  the  International  Congress  of 
'  Surgeons  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
:  As  a  writer.  Dr.  Burr  was  peculiarly  happy 
I  in  the  easy  flow  of  choice  language  and  in 
i  the  expression  of  well  digested  thought, 
i  He  contributed  largely  to  the  medical  jour- 
,  nals,  and  wrote  many  monographs,  espe- 
;  cially  on  the  pathology  and  insanity  of  in- 
'  ebriety,  which  more  fully  covered  the  liter- 
!  ature  of  the  subject  than  that  of  any  other 
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writer.  Several  of  these  have  been  repub- 
lished in  Europe  and  translated  into  foreign 
languages,  thus  extending  his  name  as  au- 
thority on  this  important  subject  world 
wide. 

The  following  code  of  medical  ethics 
governs  this  society,  and  it  is  of  sufficient 
interest  and  importance  to  the  general  read- 
er, as  well  as  to  the  profession,  to  justify  its 
publication  in  these  pages  : — 

DUTIES  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  PROFES- 
SIONAL CHARACTER. 

Sec.  I."  Every  individual,  on  entering  the 
profession,  as  he  becomes  thereby  entitled 
to  all  its  privileges  and  immunities,  incurs 
an  obligation  to  exert  his  best  abilities  to 
maintain  its  dignity  and  honor,  to  exalt  its 
standing,  and  to  extend  the  bounds  of  its 
usefulness.  He  should,  therefore,  observe 
strictly  such  laws  as  are  instituted  for  the 
government  of  its  members ;  should  avoid 
all  contumeHous  and  sarcastic  remarks  rel- 
ative to  the  faculty  as  a  body ;  and  while, 
by  unwearied  diligence,  he  resorts  to  every 
honorable  means  of  enriching  the  science, 
he  should  entertain  a  due  respect  for  his 
seniors,  who  have  by  their  labors  brought  it 
to  the  elevated  condition  in  which  he  finds  it. 

Sec.  2,  There  is  no  profession  from  the 
members  of  which  greater  purity  of  charac- 
ter and  a  higher  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence are  required  than  the  medical ;  and 
to  attain  such  eminence  is  a  duty  every 
physician  owes  alike  to  his  profession  and 
to  his  patients.  It  is  due  to  the  latter,  as 
without  it  he  cannot  command  their  respect 
and  confidence  ;  and  to  both,  because  no 
scientific  attainments  can  compensate  for 
want  of  correct  moral  principles.  It  is  also 
incumbent  upon  the  faculty  to  be  temperate 
in  all  things  ;  for  the  practice  of  physic  re- 
quires the  unremitting  exercise  of  a  clear 
and  vigorous  understanding,  and  on  emer- 
gencieS;  for  which  no   professional  man 


I  should  be  unprepared,  a  steady  hand,  an 
I  acute  eye  and  an  unclouded  head  ma\-  be 
I  essential  to  the  well-being  and  even  to  the 
!  life  of  a  fellow  creature. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
I  the  profession  to  resort  to  public  advertise- 
I  ments,  or  private  cards,  or  hand-bills,  in- 
I  viting  the  attention  of  individuals  affected 
I  with  particular  diseases  —  publicly  offering 
advice  and  medicine  to  the  poor  gratis,  or 
1  promising  radical  cures  ;  or  to  publish  cases 
and  operations  in  the  daily  prints,  or  sufter 
such  publications  to  be  made ;  to  invite 
laymen  to  be  present  at  operations ;  to 
boast  of  cures  and  remedies ;  to  adduce 
certificates  of  skill  and  success ;  or  to  per- 
form any  other  similar  acts.    These  are  the 
ordinary  practices  of  empirics,  and  are  high- 
ly reprehensible  in  a  regular  physician. 

Sec.  4.  Equally  derogatory  to  profes- 
sional character  is  it  for  a  physician  to  hold 
a  patent  for  any  surgical  instrument  or  med- 
icine ;  or  to  dispense  a  secret  nostruvi, 
whether  it  be  the  composition  or  exclusive 
property  of  himself  or  of  others.  For  if 
such  nostrum  be  of  real  efficacy,  any  con- 
cealment regarding  it  is  inconsistent  with 
beneficence  and  professional  liberality  ;  and 
if  mystery  alone  give  it  value  and  impor- 
tance, such  craft  implies  either  disgraceful 
ienorance  or  fraudulent  avarice.  It  is  also 
reprehensible  for  physicians  to  give  certifi- 
cates attesting  the  efficacy  of  patent  or  se- 
cret medicines,  or  in  any  way  to  promote 
the  use  of  them. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN 
REGARD  TO  CONSULTATIONS. 

Sec.  I.  A  regular  medical  education 
furnishes  the  only  presumptive  evidence  of 
professional  abilities  and  acquirements  and 
ought  to  be  the  only  acknowledged  right 
of  an  individual  to  the  exercise  and  hon- 
I  ors  of  his  profession.  Nevertheless,  as  in 
1  consultations,  the  good  of  the  patient  is  the 
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sole  object  in  view,  and  this  is  often  de- 
pendent on  personal  confidence,  no  intelli- 
gent regular  practitioner  who  has  a  license 
to  practice  from  some  medical  board  of 
known  and  acknowledged  respectability, 
recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  who  is  in  good  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standing  in  the  place  in  which  he 
resides,  should  be  fastidiously  excluded 
from  fellowship,  or  his  aid  refused  in  con- 
sultation when  it  is  requested  by  the  pa- 
tient. But  no  one  can  be  considered  as  a 
regular  practitioner,  or  a  fit  associate  in 
consultation,  whose  practice  is  based  on  an 
exclusive  dogma,  to  the  rejection  of  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  profession, 
and  of  the  aids  actually  furnished  by  anat- 
omy, physiology,  pathology,  and  organic 
chemistry. 

Sec.  2.  In  consultations  no  rivalship  or 
jealousy  should  be  indulged  ;  candor,  prob- 
ity, and  all  due  respect  should  be  exercised 
toward  the  physician  having  charge  of  the 
case. 

Sec.  3.  In  consultations  the  attending 
physician  should  be  the  first  to  propose 
the  necessary  questions  to  the  sick ;  after 
which,  tlie  consulting  physician  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  such  further  in- 
quiries of  the  patient  as  may  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  him  of  the  true  character  of  the 
case.  Both  ph}'sicians  should  then  retire 
to  a  private  place  for  deliberation,  and  the 
one  first  in  attendance  should  communicate 
the  directions  agreed  upon  to  the  patient 
or  his  friends,  as  well  as  any  opinions  which 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  express. 

But  no  statement  or  discussion  of  it 
should  take  place  before  the  patient  or  his 
friends,  except  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
faculty  attending,  and  by  their  common 
consent ;  and  no  opinions  or  prognostica- 
tio7ts  should  be  delivered,  which  are  not  the 
result  of  previous  deliberation  and  concur- 
rence. 


Sec.  4-  In  consultations  the  physician 
in  attendance  should  deliver  his  opinion 
first;  and  when  there  are  several  consult- 
ing, they  should  deliver  their  opinions  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  called 
in.  No  decision,  however,  should  restrain 
the  attending  physician  from  making  such 
variations  in  the  mode  of  treatment  as  any 
subsequent  unexpected  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  case  may  demand.  But  such 
variation,  and  the  reason  for  it,  ought  to  be 
carefully  detailed  at  the  next  meeting  in 
consultation.  The  same  privilege  belongs 
also  to  the  consulting  plu'sician,  if  he  is 
sent  for  in  an  emergency,  when  the  regular 
attendant  is  out  of  the  way ;  and  similar 
explanations  must  be  made  by  him  at  the 
next  consultation. 

Sec.  5.  The  utmost  punctuality  should 
be  observed  in  the  visits  of  ph)-sicians, 
when  they  are  to  hold  consultation  to- 
gether; and  this  is  generally  practicable, 
for  society  has  been  considerate  enough  to 
allow  the  plea  of  a  professional  engagement 
to  take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  to  be 
an  ample  reason  for  the  relinquishment  of 
any  present  occupation. 

But,   as  professional  engagements  may 
sometimes  interfere,  and  delay  one  of  the 
parties,    the    physician  who    first  arrives 
I  should  wait  for  his  associate  a  reasonable 
period,  after  which  the  consultation  should 
be  considered  as  postponed  to  a  new  ap- 
i  pointment.     If  it  be  the  attending  physi- 
cian who  is  present,  he  will  of  course  see 
the  patient  and  prescribe  ;  but  if  it  be  the 
consulting  one,  he  should  retire,  except  in 
j  case  of  emergency,  or  when  he  has  been 
j  called   from  a  considerable    distance ;  in 
I  which  latter  case  he  may  exam.ine  the  pa- 
I  tient,  and  give  his  opinion  in  writing  and 
I  under  seal,  to  be  delivered  to  his  associate. 
I      Sec.  6.  In  consultations,  theoretical  dis- 
'  cussions  should  be  avoided,  as  occasioning 
:  perplexity  and   loss  of   time.     For  there 
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may  be  much  diversity  of  opinion  concern- 
ing speculative  points,  with  perfect  agree- 
ment in  those  modes  of  practice  which  are 
founded,  not  on  hypothesis,  but  on  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

Sec.  7.  All  discussions  in  consultations 
should  be  held  as  secret  and  confidential. 
Neither  by  words  or  manner  should  any  of 
the  parties  to  a  consultation  assert  or  in- 
sinuate that  any  part  of  the  treatment  pur- 
sued did  not  receive  his  assent.  The  re- 
sponsibility must  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  medical  attendants  —  they  must 
equally  share  the  credit  of  success,  as  well 
as  the  blame  of  failure. 

Sec.  8.  Should  an  irreconcilable  divers- 
ity of  opinion  occur  when  several  physi- 
cians are  called  upon  to  consult  together, 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  should  be  con- 
.sidered  as  decisive  ;  but  if  the  numbers  be 
equal  on  each  side,  then  the  decision  should 
rest  with  the  attending  physician.  It  may, 
moreover,  sometimes  happen,  that  two  phy- 
sicians cannot  ac^ree  in  their  views  of  the 
nature  of  a  case,  and  the  treatment  to  be 
pursued.  This  is  a  circumstance  much  to 
be  deplored,  and  should  always  be  avoided, 
if  possible,  by  mutual  concessions,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  justified  by  a  conscientious  re- 
gard for  the  dictates  of  judgment.  But,  in 
the  event  of  its  occurrence,  a  third  physi- 
cian should,  if  practicable,  be  called  to  act 
as  umpire ;  and  if  circumstances  prevent 
the  adoption  of  this  course,  it  must  be  left 
to  the  patient  to  select  the  physician  in 
whom  he  is  most  willing  to  confide. 

But  as  every  physician  relies  on  the  rec- 
titude of  his  own  judgment  he  should,  when  j 
left  in  the  minority,  politely  and  consist- 
ently retire  from  any  further  deliberation  in 
the  consultation,  or  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  case. 

Sec.  9.  As  circumstances  sometimes  oc- 
cur to  render  a  special  consultation  desirable, 
when  the  continued  attendance  of  two  phy-  I 


sicians  might  be  objectionable  to  the  pa- 
tient, the  member  of  the  faculty  whose  as- 
sistance is  required  in  such  cases  should 
sedulously  guard  against  all  future  unsolic- 
ited attendance.  As  such  consultations  re- 
quire an  extraordinary  portion  both  of  time 
and  attention,  at  least  a  double  honorarium 
may  be  reasonably  expected. 

Sec.  10.  A  physician  who  is  called  upon 
to  consult,  should  observe  the  most  honor- 
able and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  charac- 
ter and  standing  of  the  practitioner  in  at- 
tendance ;  the  practice  of  the  latter,  if  nec- 
essary, should  be  justified  as  far  as  it  can  be, 
consistently  witli  a  conscientious  regard  for 
truth,  and  no  hint  or  insinuation  should  be 
thrown  out  which  could  impair  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him,  or  aft'ect  his  reputa- 
tion. The  consulting  physician  should  also 
carefully  refrain  from  any  of  those  extraor- 
dinary attentions  or  assiduities,  which  are 
too  often  practiced  by  the  dishonest,  for 
the  base  purpose  of  gaining  applause,  or 
ineratiatino;  themselves  into  the  favor  of 
families  and  individuals. 

DUTIES  OF  THE   PROFESSION   TO  THE 
PUBLIC. 

Sec.  I.  As  good  citizens,  it  is  the  duty 
of  physicians  to  be  ever  vigilant  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  and  to  bear  their 
part  in  sustaining  its  institutions  and  bur- 
dens ;  they  should  also  be  ever  ready  to 
give  counsel  to  the  public  in  relation  to 
matters  especially  appertaining  to  their  pro- 
fession ;  as  on  subjects  of  medical  police, 
public  hygiene,  and  legal  medicine.  It  is 
!  their  province  to  enlighten  the  public  in  re- 
gard to  quarantine  regulations  —  the  loca- 
tion, arrangement  and  dietaries  of  hospitals, 
asylums,  schools,  prisons  and  similar  insti- 
tutions—  in  relation  to  the  medical  police 
of  town^,  as  drainage,  ventilations,  etc., — 
and  in  regard  to  measures  for  the  preven- 
I  tion  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases ; 
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and  when  pestilence  prevails,  it  is  their  duty 
to  face  the  danger,  and  to  continue  their 
labors  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering-, 
even  at  the  jeopardy  of  their  own  lives. 

Sec.  2.  Medical  men  should  also  be  al- 
ways ready,  when  called  on  by  the  legally 
constituted  authorities,  to  enlighten  coro- 
ners' inquests,  and  courts  of  justice,  on  sub- 
jects' strictly  medical  —  such  as  involve 
questions  relating  to  sanity,  legitimacy,  mur- 
der by  poisons  or  other  violent  means,  and 
in  regard  to  the  various  other  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  science  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence. But  in  these  cases,  and  especially 
where  they  are  required  to  make  a  post 
mortein  examination,  it  is  just,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  time,  labor  and  skill  required, 
and  the  responsibility  and  risk  they  incur, 
that  the  public  should  award  them  a  proper 
honorarium. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  no  profession  by  the 
members  of  which  eleemosynary  services 
are  more  liberally  dispensed  than  the  med- 
ical ;  but  justice  requires  that  some  limits 
should  be  placed  to  the  performance  of  such 
good  offices.  Poverty,  professional  brother- 
hood, and  certain  of  the  public  duties  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Article, 
should  always  be  recognized  as  presenting 
valid  claims  for  gratuitous  services ;  but 
neither  institutions  endowed  by  the  public, 
or  by  rich  individuals  ;  societies  for  mutual 
benefit,  for  the  insurance  of  lives,  or  for  an- 
alogous purposes ;  nor  any  profession  or 
occupation,  can  be  admitted  to  possess  such 
privilege.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  expected 
of  physicians  to  furnish  certificates  of  ina- 
bility to  serve  on  juries,  to  perform  militia 
duty,  or  to  testify  to  the  state  of  health  of 
persons  wishing  to  insure  their  lives,  obtain 
pensions,  or  the  like,  without  a  pecuniary 
acknowledgment.  But  to  individuals  in  in- 
digent circumstances,  such  professional  ser- 
vices should  always  be  cheerfully  and  freely 
accorded. 


Sec.  4.  It  is  the  duty  of  physicians,  who 
are  frequently  witnesses  of  the  enormities 
committed  by  quackery,  and  the  injury  to 
health,  and  even  destruction  of  life,  caused 
by  the  use  of  quack  medicines,  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  these  subjects ;  to  expose  the 
injuries  sustained  b\^  the  unwary,  from  the 
devices  and  pretensions  of  artful  empirics 
and  imposters.  Physicians  ought  to  use  all 
the  influence  which  they  may  possess,  as 
professors  in  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  by 
exercising  their  option  in  regard  to  the 
shops  to  which  their  prescriptions  shall  be 
sent,  to  discourage  druggists  and  apotheca- 
ries from  vending  quack  or  secret  medi- 
cines ;  or  from  being  in  any  way  engaged 
in  their  manufacture  or  sale. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1854,  an  association 
of  physicians  was  formed  called  the  Bing- 
hamton  Academy  of  ?vledicine.  It  con- 
sisted of  resident,  non-resident,  correspond- 
ing and  honorary  fellows,  and  its  stated 
meetings  were  held  on  the 'first  Tuesday 
of  each  month.  A  library  was  sustained, 
consisting  of  the  more  important  medical 
periodicals  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  Its 
first  president  was  Dr.  Silas  West ;  John 
Gay  Orton,  secretary.  For  a  few  years 
past  the  academy  has  only  held  meetings 
occasionally.  It  has  lately  been  revived 
and  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  affiliation  with  the  American 
^^ledical  Association.  It  has  for  its  special 
object  the  establishment  of  friendship  and 
cordiality  between  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  also  the  discussion  and  investi- 
gation of  topic:  of  interest  and  importance 
in  medicine  and  surgery. 

Board  of  United  States  Exa^niiiing  Sur- 
geoJis.  — This  Board  was  organized  in  1883 
and  located  in  Binghamton. 

President  —  Dr.  J.  G.  Orton. 

Treasurer  —  Dr.  C.  B.  Richards. 

Secretary  —  Dr.  J.  H.  Chittenden. 

The  Board  meets  every  Wednesday  at 
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10  A.  M.,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Orton  No.  i 
Canal  street. 

Broome  County  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society.  —  Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  to  the 
homeopathic  physicians  of  Broome  county, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  A. 
J.  Clark,  in  the  city  of  Binghamton,  July 
19th,  1882;  and,  in  conformity  to  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  entitled  "  an  act  to  in- 
corporate homeopathic  medical  societies," 
passed  April  13th,  1857,  ^  society  was 
formed  to  be  designated  and  known  as  the 
Broome  County  Homeopathic  i\Iedical  So- 
ciety. Following  are  the  names  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  were  present:  Drs.  E.  A.  Sny- 
der, H.  S.  Sloan,  T.  L.  Brown,  A.  J.  Clark, 
G.  F.  Hand,  C.  F.  Millspaugh  and  W.  H. 
Proctor. 

Dr.  Millspaugh  offered  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 
Whearas,  By  a  statute  of  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  April  loth,  1813,  the  several 
county  medical  societies  of  the  State  of 
New  York  were  duly  incorporated,  and 

"  Whereas,  By  an  act  passed  April  13th, 
1857,  the  homeopathic  physicians  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  were  duly  au- 
thorized to  form  county  medical  societies, 
under  the  act  of  April  loth,  18 13,  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  homeopathic 
physicians  of  the  county  of  Broome,  do 
hereby  organize  under  the  aforesaid  act  of 
the  Legislaure,  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
to  be  known  as  the  Broome  County  Ho- 
meopathic Medical  Society.  And  be  it 
further 

'*  Resolved,  That  this  be  the  first  meeting  I 
of  the  said  society,  and  that  the  secretary  | 
be  authorized  to  have  the  following  record  | 
placed  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  in  accor-  ! 
dance  with  the  aforesaid  statute."  | 

The  society  then  adopted  a  series  of  rules  | 
and  regulations  in  the  form  of  by-laws,  for  | 
their  government.  | 


The  following  named  members  of  the 
hitherto  incorporated  "  Binghamton  Ho- 
meopathic Medical  Association,"  residing  in 
the  counties  of  Broome  and  Tioga,  were 
constituted  charter  members  of  the  societyj: 
E.  E.  Snyder,  H.  S.  Sloan,  T.  L.  Brown, 
G.  F.  Hand,  W.  H.  Proctor,  J.  T.  Green- 
leaf,  F.  S.  Armstrong,  H.  M.  Corey,  A.  J. 
Clark,  C.  F.  Millspaugh,  H.  P.  Guy;  and 
Drs.  H.  D.  Baldwin,  S.  A.  Brooks,  S.  S. 
Simmons,  J.  D.  Vail  and  G.  R.  Bissell, 
honorary  members  before  the  charter. 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers  resulting  as  follows :  — 

President  —  Titus  L.  Brown. 

Vice-president  —  Henry  S.  Sloan. 

Secretary  —  C.  F.  Millspaugh. 

Treasurer  —  George  F.  Hand. 

Censors  —  J.  T.  Greenleaf,  E.  E.  Snyder, 
C.  F.  ^Millspaugh. 

Committee  of  Ethics  —  George  F.  Hand, 
Henry  S.  Sloan,  A.  J.  Clark. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  April 
26th,  1883.  The  officers  elected  for  the 
year  1883  were  :  — 

President — Henry  S.  Sloan. 

Vice-president  —  George  F.  Hand. 

Secretary  —  C.  F.  Millspaugh. 

Treasurer — A.  J.  Clark. 

Censors  —  J.  T.  Greenleaf,  E.  E.  Snyder, 
W.  H.  Proctor. 

Committee  of  Ethics  —  C.  F.  Millspaugh, 
C.  F.  Hand,  W.  H.  Proctor. 

Members  —  Drs.  George  F.  Hand,  E.  E. 
Snyder,  T.  L.  Brown,  A.  J.  Clark,  W.  H. 
Proctor,  Henry  S.  Sloan,  T.  L.  Armstrong, 
C.  F.  iMillspaugh,  Binghamton  ;  J.  T. 
Greenleaf,  Owego ;  H.  D.  Baldwin.  ]\Iont- 
rose.  Pa.  ;  S.  S.  Simmons,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.;  H.  P.  Guy,  Nineveh,  Broome  county ; 
C.  N.  Guy,  Maine,  Broome  county ;  J.  D. 
Vail,  Montrose,  Pa.  ;  M.  T.  Deutch,  Owego, 
N.  Y.  . 

Officers  for  1884:  — 

President  —  G.  F.  Hand. 
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Vice-president  —  W.  H.  Proctor. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — A.  J.  Clark. 

Censors  —  J.  T.  Greenieaf,  E.  E.  Snyder, 
W.  H.  Proctor. 

The  Binghamton  Homeopathic  Medical 
Association.  — This  association  was  organ- 
ized at  a  meeting  held  at  the  office  of  Dr. 
George  F.  Hand  on  the  14th  of  April,  1880. 
Present,  the  following  named  physicians  : 
George  F.  Hand,  H.  S.  Sloan,  T.  L.  Brown, 
A.  J.  Clark,  C.  P.  Chamberlain,  A.  L.  Sny- 
der, E.  E.  Snyder,  H.  D.  Baldwin,  W.  H. 
Pfoctor. 

Dr.  PI  E.  Snyder  was  elected  president ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Proctor,  \qcc-president ;  A.  J. 
Clark,  secretary. 

Drs.  E.  E.  Snyder,  G.  F.  Hand  and  W. 
H.  Proctor  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  suitable  by-laws  for  the  association, 
which  were  reported  and  adopted  at  the 
next  meeting  held  May  20th,  18S0. 

The  following  served  as  officers  of  the 
association  before  it  was  merged  in  the 
Broome  County  Homeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety :  — 

Dr.  E.  E.  Snyder,  president,  1881. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Proctor,  vice-president,  1881. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Clark,  secretary,  1881. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Sloan,  president,  1882. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Millspaugh,  secretary,  1882-3. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Brown,  president,  1883. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  physicians 
who  have  registered  in  Broome  county, 
with  brief  personal  statistics  :  — 

Titus  L.  Brown,  born  in  Hillsdale,  Col- 
umbia county,  N.  Y.  ;  Hannemann  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  March  ist,  1853 
Binghamton. 

Willis  H.  Proctor,  born  in  Claremont,  N. 
H.  ;  Hannemann  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, March  loth,   18  jo;  Binghamton. 

Erwin  D.  Cowles,  born  in  Chenango 
county,  N.  Y.  ;  Susquehanna  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Society,  December  1st,  1874;  Center 
Village. 


A.  J.  Clark,  born  in  Catharine,  Che- 
nango count}',  N.  Y.  ;  New  York  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  February  28th, 
1866;  Binghamton. 

Dwight  Dudley,  born  in  Maine,  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.  ;  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New  York,  March  lOth,  1864; 
Maine,  Broome  county. 

Henry  Adams  Carr,  born  in  Chenango 
Forks,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.  ;  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  i8th, 
1879;  Binghamton. 

Arthur  H.  Pellette,  born  at  Lamb's  Cor- 
ners, Broome  county,  N.  Y.  ;  New  York 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  March  5th, 
1880;  Lamb's  Corners.  Broome  county. 

William  H.  Knapp,  born  at  Scranton, 
Pa.  ;  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, June  25th,  1874;  Union  Center,  Broome 
county. 

Harvey  F.  Beardsley,  born  in  Richfield, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  ;    Medical  Society 
County  of  Broome,  August   14th,  1875; 
Colesville,  N.  Y. 

Solomon  P.  Allen,  born  in  Lisle,  Broome 
county  ;  Geneva  Medical  College,  January 
20th,  1867  ;  Whitney's  Point 

Caroline  Parker  Chamberlain,  born  in 
Maine,  N.  Y.  ;  Woman's  Medical  College 
and  Hospital,  New  York  ;  April  9th,  1877  ; 
Binghamton. 

O.  K.  Chamberlain,  born  in  Choconut, 
Pa.  ;  Eclectic  Medical  College,  New  York, 
November  28th,  1874;  Binghamton. 

James  C.  Beach,  born  in  Sandy  Hill, 
New  York ;  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  June  24th,  1875  ;  Binghamton. 

Ov\:en  C.  Hall,  born  in  Chenango,  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.  ;  Medical  Department  of 
Syracuse  University,  N.  Y.  ;  Whitney's 
Point. 

Austin  B.  Stlilson,  born  in  Windsor, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  February  15th,  1876;  Windsor. 
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John  W.  Cobb,  born  in  ]\Iiddleto\vn, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Albany  ^ledical 
College,  December  28th,  1S58;  Binghamton. 

Washington  W.  Wheaton,  born  in  Jack- 
son, Susquehanna  county,  Pa.  ;  Central 
Medical  College,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  ;  June 
5th,  1850;  Binghamton. 

John  G.  Orton,  born  in  Seneca  Falls,  N. 
Y.  ;  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  March  5th,  1853  ; 
Binghamton. 

Clark  W.  Greene,  born  in  Willet,  Cort- 
land county,  N.  Y. ;  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College,  New  York,  March  ~ist,  1873; 
Chenango  Forks. 

Benjamin  F.  Beardsley,  born  in  Gilberts- 
ville,  N.  Y.  :  ^Medical  Department  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  February  21st,  1865  ;  Bing- 
hamton. 

J.  G.  Fish,  born  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  ; 
Pennsylvania  University,  Philadelphia,  April 
20th,  1868;  Whitney's  Point. 

John  L.  Van  Alstine,  born  in  Richmond- 
ville,  N.  Y.  ;  Albany  ?vledical  College,  De- 
cember 23d,  1862  ;  Binghamton. 

Theodore  P.  Knapp,  born  in  Walden,  N. 
Y.  ;  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia, March,  1854;  Union,  Broome 
county. 

C.  C.  Edwards,  born  in  Harford,  Pa.  ; 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
March  nth,  1875;  Binghamton. 

John  W.  Booth,  born  in  Washington, 
Duchess  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Chicago  Medical 
College,  March,  22d,  1870;  West  Colesville, 
Broome  county. 

P.  Harold  Hayes,  born  in  Clinton,  Ind.  ; 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  riiiladelphia, 
March  28th,  1848;  Binghamton. 

S.  H.  Harrington,  born  in  Greene,  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y.  ;  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege, August  31st,  1855  ;  Chenango  Forks. 

J.  Humphrey  Johnson,  born  in  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y.  ;  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  New  York  ;  Binghamton. 


i      Henry  S.  Sloan,  born  in  Sharon,  Scho- 
harie county,  N.  Y.  ;  Hannemann  Medical 
[  College,   Chicago,   F^ebruary  27th,   1882  ; 
:  Binghamton. 

i      Edward  E.  Snyder,  born  in  Newark  Val- 
ley, Tioga  county,  N.  Y. ;  Hannemann  Med- 
ical College  of  Philadelphia,  March  7th, 
1871  ;  Binghamton. 
I      Henry  C.  Peck,  born  at  Mt.  Upton,  Che- 
j  nango  county,  N.  Y.  ;  x-\lbany  Medical  Col- 
I  lege,  December  23d,  1875  ;  Harpersville. 
I      Abiel  W.  K.  Andrews,  born  in  Warren, 
I  Knox  county,  Me.  ;   College  of  Medicine 
I  and  Surgery,  University  of  Michigan,  March 
I  30th,  1865;  Binghamton. 

George  E.  Pierson.  born  in  ^liddletown, 
I  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  ;    Geneva  Medical 
College,  January  24th,  1871  ;  Kirkwood. 

George  Burr,  born  in  Meredith,  Dela- 
ware, county,  N.  Y.  ;  Berkshire  ^ledical  In- 
;  stitution,  December  2d,  1 835  ;  Binghamton. 
I  Emily  H.  Wells,  born  in  Towanda,  Pa : 
;  Woman's  ^ledical  College  of  the  New  York 
!  Infirmary,  March  25th,  1873  ;  Binghamton. 
I  Isaac  C.  Edson,  born  in  Windsor,  Broome 
;  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Albany  Medical  College, 
!  December  24,  1867;  Windsor,  Broome 
county. 

Henry  Ilson  Ely,  born  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  ;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
I  New  York,  August  8th,  1867;  Bingham- 
1  ton. 

W^illiam  S.  Knox,  born  in  Knoxboro, 
'  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Long  Island  ?kled- 
ical  College,  June  23d,  1880  ;  Binghamton. 

John  S.  Hudson,  born  in  Exeter,  Otsego 
■  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
I  New  York,  May  I4t'i,  1876;  Fenton. 
i  S.  Andrew  Kilmer,  born  in  Cobleskill, 
I  N^.  Y.  ;  Bennett  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  January  2fst,  1875  ;  Binghamton. 

Frederick  W.  Putnam,  born  in  Truxton, 
I  N.  Y.  ;  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
!  sity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  May  17th, 
j  1880;  Binghamton. 
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William  Bassett,  born  in  London,  Eng.  ; 
Berkshire  Medical  College,  Mass.,  Novem- 
ber 3d,  1 841  ;  Binghamton. 

Joseph  H.  Chittenden,  born  in  Greene, 
Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  New  York,  March 
1864;  Binghamton. 

William  H.  Wliitney,  born  in  Truxton, 
N.  Y. ;  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  March  26th,  1S62. 

George  J.  West,  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y ; 
Bellevue  Hospital  jMedical  College,  New 
York,  February  25th,   1880;  Binghamton. 

Daniel  S.  Burr,  born  in  Binghamton ; 
Geneva  Medical  College,  N.  Y.,  January 
2 1st,  1868  ;  Binghamton. 

Frank  D.  Gridley,  born  in  Guilford,  N. 
Y.  ;  New  York  State  Eclectic  Society,  June 
25th,  1868  ;  Whitney's  Point. 

Lester  D.  Stone,  born  in  Gorham,  N.  Y.  ; 
Metropolitan  Medical  College  of  New  York, 
1854;  Binghamton. 

George  Albert  Thayer,  born  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.  ;  Eclectic  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  May  i8th,  1859;  Bing- 
hamton. 

Cyrenius  D.  Spencer,  born  in  Triangle, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Berkshire  ^Medical 
College.  November 20th,  1849;  Binghamton. 

Edward  I.  Ford,  born  in  Newark  Valley, 
Tioga  county,  N.  Y.  ;  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  March  23d,  i860; 
Binghamton. 

L.  P.  Roberts,  born  in  Sanford,  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.  ;  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
Pennsylvania,  January  24th,  1867;  Port 
Crane. 

Nelson  F.  Titus,  born  in  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.  ;  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
26th  Senatorial  District,  January  5th,  1875; 
Union. 

Elizabeth  Titus,  born  in  Duchess  county, 
N.  Y.  ;  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  26th 
Senatorial  District,  New  York,  October 
nth,  1876. 


I  Myron  N.  Smith,  born  in  Luzerne  county, 
I  Pa.  ;  Pennsylvania  Medical  L^niversity, 
I  Philadelphia,  February  28th,  1878;  Wind- 
I  sor. 

Joseph  Whitney,  born  in  Cortland,  N.  Y. ; 
Broome  County  Medical  Society,  1880; 
Union. 

Ezekiel  Guy,  born  in  Guilford,  N.  Y.  ; 
Geneva  Medical  College,  January  2d,  1867; 
I  Harpersville. 

I      Anna  L.   Snyder,  born  in  Southboro, 

i  ]\Iass..  New  York  Medical  College  for  W^o- 

i  men,  April  4th,  1878;  Binghamton. 

I      L.  D.  Witherill,  born  in  Union,  Broome 

I  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Geneva  Medical  College, 
January  26th,  1866;  Union. 

Charles  B.  Richards,  born  in  Union, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Cleveland  Medical 

I  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  3d,  1852; 

I  Binghamton. 

A.  E.  Magoris,  born  in  New  York  city ; 
Long  Island    Hospital    Medical  College, 

i  June  23d,  1880;  Binghamton. 

I      Harvey  Perry  Guy,  born  in  Harpers- 

i  ville,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Hannemann 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  March 
loth,  1875  ;  Norwich. 

E.  D.  Root,  born  in  Benson,  Vt,  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Society,  26th  Senatorial  Dis- 

I  trict  of  New  York,  June  6th,  1876;  Union. 

I  Barna  E.  Radeker,  born  in  Colchester, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.  ;  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  March  3d, 
1874;  Deposit 

David  P.  Jackson,  born  in  Montrose,  Pa. ; 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 

i  York,  March  9th,  1865;  Binghamton. 

j      William  Butler,  born  in  Lineboro,  N.  H. ; 

i  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth  College, 
November  24th,  1830;  Maine. 

Andrew  J.   Butler,   born   in  Roxbury, 

!  Delaware    county,   N.   Y.  ;  Susquehanna 

i  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  December  8th, 

I  1874;  Oquaga. 

I      F..  M.  Hayes,  born  in  Wyoming,  N.  Y.  ; 
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University  Medical    College,  New  York,  | 
February  22d,  1S77;  Binghamton.  | 
Henry  C.  Hall,  born  in  Triangle,  Broome  1 
county;   University  of  New  York,  1870; 
Lisle. 

Harrison  V.  Appley,  born  in  Hancock, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Philadelphia  Uni- 
versity of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1876; 
Upper  Lisle. 

H.  Irving  Van  Hoesen,  born  in  Preble, 
Cortland  county,  N.  Y. ;  University  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  9th,  1881  ;  Bing- 
hamton. 

A.  L.  Blair,  born  in  Conorsville,  N.  Y.  ; 
University  Medical  College,  February  7th, 
1882;  Center  Lisle. 

Alfred  J.  Butterfield,  born  in  Lapeer, 
Cortland  county,  N.  Y.  ;  Philadelphia  Uni- 
versity of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  January, 
1875  ;  Binghamton. 

William  D.  Hoftman,  born  in  Huntington, 
Pa.  ;  State  Medical  College,  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
February  20th,  i860;  Binghamton. 

ChiHon  B.  Allen,  born  in  New  Found- 
land  ;  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
February,  1881;  Binghamton. 

Mary  A.  Allen,  born  in  Delta,  Ohio ; 
endorsed  by  University  of  Michigan,  March 
24th,  1875  ;  Bellevue]  Hospital  Medical 
College,  January  20th,  1882. 

W.  B.  Kelley,  born  in  Ararat,  Pa.  ;  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  March  ist,  1882;  Deposit. 

Charles  McDonald,  born  in  Columbia,  S. 
C. ;  University  of  New  York,  1869;  Bing- 
hamton. 

G.   A.   Westfall,  born   in   Milford,  Pa.;  I 
University  of  Buffalo,  February  25th,  1872; 
Binghamton. 

Lansing  Griffin,  born  in  Waterloo,  N.  Y. ; 
Albany  Medical  College,  December  22d, 
1859;  Binghamton. 

Edward  G.  Croft,  born  in  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.  ;  Geneva  Medical  College,  June  2d, 
1852;  Binghamton. 


I  Edward  Mulheron.  born  in  Ireland ; 
I  University  of  Buftalo,  February,  1872; 
i  Binghamton. 

Ambrose  S.  Dibble,  born  in  Schoharie 
county,  N.  Y.  ;  Susquehanna  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Society,  Pennsylvania,  December  22d, 
1874;  Center  Village. 

Martin  Bullock,  born  in  Tompkins,  Del- 
aware county,  N.  Y.  ;  Broome  County 
Medical  Society,  1 866;  Kattelville,  Broome 
county. 

Apollos  Comstock,  born  in  Fairfield 
county.  Conn.  ;  IMedical  Department  Co- 
lumbia College,  February  27th,  1873; 
Binghamton. 

Jeremiah  C.  Dart,  born  in  Delaware 
county  N.  Y.  ;  Jefferson  ^ledical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  April,  1844;  Riverside, 
Broome  county. 

Frederick  W.  Smith,  born  in  Triangle, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.  ;  University  Medi- 
cal College,  New  York,  March  8th,  1881  ; 
Lisle. 

Charles  Frederick  ]Millspaugh,  born  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ;  New  York  Homeopathic 
College,  March  3d,  1881  ;  Binghamton. 

John  L.  Wager,  born  in  Amsterdam,  N. 
Y.  ;  Geneva  Medical  College,  February, 
1847;  Deposit. 

Timothy  Guy,  born  in  Guilford,  Conn., 
University  of  the  City  of  New^  York,  No- 
vember 4th,  1857;  Binghamton. 

R.  T.  Gates,  born  in  Union,  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.  ;  Geneva  Medical  College, 
January  20th,  1867;  Union. 

R.  O.  Williams,  born  in  Peru,  Mass.  ; 
Worcester  Aledical  College,  A\^orcester, 
Mass.,  June  14th,  1854;  L^^per  Lisle. 

William  E.  Douglass,  born  in  Franklin, 
Delaware  county  N.  Y.  ;  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal Medical  College,  March  ist,  1876;  Lisle. 

S.  B.   Foster,  born  in  Nichols,  Tioga 
county,  N.  Y.  ;  Albany  Medical  College, 
August  4th,  1848  ;  Vestal. 
.  George  Frederic  Hand,  born  in  Bing- 
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hamton  ;  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College,  February  28th,  1865  ;  Bingham- 
ton. 

Walter  A.  Brooks,  born  at  Great  Bend. 
Pa.  ;  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  March  ist,  1871  ;  Bing- 
hamton. 

E.  R.  Young,  born  in  Binghamton  ;  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  February  2d, 
1880;  Binghamton. 

Benjamin  Kinyon,  born  in  McDonough, 
N.  Y.  ;  University  of  Michigan,  March  29th, 
1 87 1  ;  Triangle. 

A.  Frank  Taylor,  born  in  Waverly,  Pa.  ; 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  March,  1868; 
Castle  Creek. 

John  W.  Elliot,  born  in  Greene,  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y.  ;  Eclectic  Medical  As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania,  January  9th,  1877  ; 
Deposit. 

Z.  A.  Spendley,  born  in  Binghamton  ; 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
June  25th,  1869;  Chenango  Forks. 

Alice  French  Mills,  born  in  Bedford,  N. 
H.  ;  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine, 
March  3d,  1880;  Binghamton. 

L.  C.  Silvernail,  born  in  Prattsville,  N. 
Y. ;  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  lOth,  1861  ;  Whitney's 
Point. 

J.  P.  Marsh,  born  in  New  York  ;  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
17th,  1879;  Binghamton. 

Alfred  J.  Inloes,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.  ; 
Washington  University  of  Medicine  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  February  22d,  1869; 
Binghamton. 

Charles  B.  Trafford,  born  at  Chenango 
Forks,  N.  Y.  ;  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  ist,  1883  ; 
Upper  Lisle. 

Geo.  N.  Hall,  born  at  Whitney's  Point, 
N.  Y.  ;  College  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Syracuse,  June  14th,  1883;  Whitney's 
Point. 


I  Arthur  Osborn,  born  in  .Spencer,  N.  Y.  ; 
L^niversity  of  Michigan,  June  14th,  1883; 
Binghamton. 

Edward  M.  Travis,  born  in  Roxbury, 
i  Delaware  county,  X.  Y.  ;  Long  Island  Col- 
lege Hospital,  June  9th,  1883  ;  Lisle. 

N.  Rounds  Barnes,  born  in  McDonough, 
N.  Y.  ;  Albany  Medical  College,  December 
28th,  1858;  Binghamton. 

William  H.  Dwindle,  born  in  Tully,  N. 
Y.  ;  Bellevue  Medical  College,  March, 
1881  ;  Binghamton. 

Henry T.  Dunbar;  Cincinnati  College  of 
^Medicine,  June  17th,  1876;  W^indsor. 

John  F.  Connelly,  born  in  Binghamton  ; 
University  of  Buffalo,  February  26th,  1884  ; 
Bingham.ton. 

William  Franklin  Race,  born  in  Bingham- 
ton ;  University  of  New  York,  March  i  ith, 
1884;  Binghamton. 

Frank  R.  Post,  born  in  Ow^ego,  N.  Y.  ; 
Eclectic  Society  of  Twenty-sixth  Senato- 
rial District  New  York,  March  6th,  1875; 
V^estal  Center. 

Geo.  S.  Redfield,  born  in  Stamford,  Del- 
aware county,  N.  Y.  ;  Geneva  Medical  Col- 
lege, June,  1855  ;  Binghamton. 

Alfred  F.  Van  Horn,  born  at  Summit 
Hill,  Pa.  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  May 
1st,  1884;  Binghamton. 

THE  DENTAL   PROFESSION  IN  BINGHAM- 
TON.l 

Up  to  the  year  1838  there  was  no  per- 
manently located  dentist  in  Binghamton, 
and  our  early  inhabitants  had  to  depend  on 
the  contingency  of  a  traveling  dentist,  who, 
armed  with  his  formidable  turn-key  and  the 
few  primitive  instruments  and  tools  of  the 
itinerant  dentist,  made  incidental  visits  to 
Binghamton,  on  which  occasions  our  fore- 
fathers would  hav^e  their  troublesome  teeth 
"  pulled,"  pivot  teeth  inserted  on  wooden 
pegs  and  entire  sets  of  artificial  teeth  made 

1  Prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  McCall,  of  Binghamton. 
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on  silver  and  gold  plates.  The  latter  in 
many  cases  were  very  well  made,  and  some 
of  our  oldest  inhabitants  are  still  wearing 
gold  plates  made  in  Binghamton  before  a 
resident  dentist  had  located  here. 

The  stuffing  or  filling  as  we  now  call  that 
operation  was  usually  confined  to  small  cav- 
ities easy  of  access,  and  no  really  difficult 
operations  of  this  kind  were  attempted  until 
many  years  after. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Robie  located  here  as  the  first 
resident  dentist  in  the  year  1838,  and  re- 
tired through  disability  of  the  eyes  in  1880. 

He  is  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  has 
made  several  valuable  additions  to  the  me- 
chanical appliances  of  dentistry. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion 
Colonel  Robie  promptly  raised,  at  his  own 
expense,  the  Eighty- Ninth  Regiment  of 
Volunteers  and  gallantly  led  them  to  the 
front,  where  after  two  years'  service  he  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell. 

This  necessitated  his  retirement  from  act- 
ive service,  when  he  was  promoted  to  brig- 
adier-general in  command  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Brigade  under  Governor  Dix,  com- 
mander-in-chief 

Dr.  M.  F.  Smith  came  here  in  1840  and 
skillfully  attended  to  his  share  of  the  dental 
practice,  which  had  grown  with  the  increase 
of  population  so  that  two  resident  dentists, 
with  an  occasional  itinerant,  were  required 
to  fill  the  demand.     Dr.  Smith  died  in  1 861. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wheaton  practiced  dentistry 
here  from  1850  to  1870,  during  which  time 
he  associated  with  him  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Smith, 
an  operator  of  unexceptional  ability,  who 
left  Binghamton  with  Dr.  Wheaton. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Ballou  came  to  Binghamton 
in  1855,  and,  in  connection  with  W.  W. 
Wheaton,  M.D.,  practiced  dentistry  and 
medicine  together.  This  partnership  con- 
tinues at  the  present  time. 

Simeon  H.  McCall,  M.D.  M.D.S.,  came 


j  to  Binghamton  in  1855.     He  graduated 
I  from  Woodstock  Medical  College  in  1 848, 
I  practiced  medicine  in  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  and 
I  afterward  in  Batavia,  where  he  had  charge 
1  of  a  sanitarium.    In  1853  he  entered  the 
I  office  of  Dr.  Fellows,  of  Albion,  to  pursue 
the  study  of  dentistry,  where  he  remained 
until  his  removal  to  Binghamton,  where, 
after  practicing  one  year  alone,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Dr.  A.  D.  Turner,  which 
continued  until   1861,  when  he  withdrew 
and  the  late  Dr.  Hial  Hodge  became  his 
associate.    This  partnership  continued  until 
1870,  when  a  dissolution  took  place  and 
from  this  date  Dr.  ]\IcCall  practiced  alone 
until  1877,  when  he  associated  with  him 
his  son,  Charles  W.  McCall,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  ^IcCall  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
organization  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District 
Dental  Society  and  was  elected  its  first  pres- 
ident, serving  acceptably  for  two  years. 

In  the  State  society,  of  which  he  was  a 
permanent  member,  he  was  honored  v.  ith 
the  office  of  vice-president,  and  served  as 
censor  for  eight  years.  He  was  an  enter- 
prising leader  in  his  profession,  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  skillful  and  con- 
scientious dentist,  with  an  intellect  ever 
ready  to  grasp  new  and  advanced  ideas  and 
mechanical  genius  which  enabled  him  to 
carry  them  out. 

To  his  inventive  ingenuity  the  profession 
is  indebted  for  many  valuable  ideas  and  im- 
provements. Dr.  McCall  passed  away  from 
an  active  and  well  spent  life  December  loth, 
1882. 

Dr.  Charles  AlcCall,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  became 
associated  with  his  father  (the  late  S.  H. 
McCall)  in  1877,  and  continues  the  practice 
here. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Turner,  who  came  here  in 
1856,  had  previously  studied  with  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  A.  Westcott,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  thorough  knowl- 
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edge  of  dentistry  and,  being-  naturally  a 
skillful  mechanic,  he  attained  a  proficiency 
in  operating  which  has  placed  him  among 
the  front  ranks  of  fine  operators. 

Dr.  Hial  Hodge  located  in  Binghamton 
in  1 86 1  ;  he  was  a  fine  mechanic  and  en- 
joyed a  large  practice.    He  died  in  1882. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Newman,  a  student  of  Drs. 
Hodge  and  McCall,  began  practice  here  in 
1867.,  remaining  about  three  years,  when 
he  moved  to  the  West. 

•Dr.  William  H.  Hall  came  here  in  1869 
and  soon  became  known  as  a  skillful  and 
conscientious  dentist. 


Dr.  C.  A.  Perkins,  another  student  of 
Hodge  and  McCall,  established  an  office  in 
1869  and  contributed  in  practice  until  fail- 
ing health  obliged  his  retirement  in  1884. 

Dr.  G.  Albert  Denike  opened  an  office 
here  in  1877,  and  Dr.  Patterson,  a  graduate 
of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  located 
here  about  the  same  time  and  remained 
about  one  year. 

Dr.  George  A.  Bishop,  a  student  of  Dr. 
Wlieaton,  began  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count about  1879,  and  in  1882  Dr.  F.  M. 
Edwards,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  began  practice. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

Free  Masonry  in  Broome  County  —  The  First  Warrant  Issued  in  the  County  —  The  First  Officers  —  First  Place 
of  Meeting — Removal  to  Binghamton  —  Changes  of  Officers  —  Change  of  Name  of  Lodge  —  An  Anti-Mason's 
Assault — The  Second  Lodge — List  of  the  Masters  —  Lodges  in  the  Different  Towns  —  Binghamton  Chapter  — 
Binghamton  Council  —  Malta  Commandery  —  Other  Branches  of  the  Order —  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  — 
Other  Secret  Societies  and  Benefit  Organizations. 


FREE  MASONRY.i  On  the  7th  day 
of  January,  1799  the  Most  Worshipful, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
issued  a  warrant  to  John  Patterson,  Peter 
B.  Gurnsey,  Orange  Stoddard  and  others, 
to  constitute,  form  and  open  a  lodge  of  P>ee 
and  Accepted  Masons  in  the  town  of  Union 
(then  Tioga  county),  New  York,  to  be  known 
and  distinguished  as  Tioga  Lodge,  No.  77. 
John  Patterson  was  named  in  the  warrant 
as  worshipful  master ;  Peter  B.  Guernsey  as 
senior  warden ;  Orange  Stoddard,  junior 
warden  ;  and  William  Woodruff,  secretary. 
No  regular  election  of  officers  seems  to 
have  been  held  until  December  26th,  i860, 
when  the  same  officers  were  duily  elected  by 
the  lodge  to  the  same  positions.  In  making 
the  report  of  the  election  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  installing  officer  reported  Tioga 

1  Prepared  by  II.  E.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Binghamton. 


Lodge  No.  79,  and  by  that  number  it  was 
afterward  designated. 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  little  am- 
bition for  office,  for,  as  the  record  stands, 
no  change  was  made  among  the  first  offi- 
cers until  about  18 12. 

At  an  annual  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
held  in  New  York,  June,  1805,  the  mem- 
bers of  Tioga  Lodge  Number  77  petitioned 
that  grand  body  to  allow  a  change  to  be 
made  in  their  place  of  meeting,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Binghamton.  town  of  Chenango, 
which  was  granted  June  13th,  1805. 

After  the  removal  to  Binghamton,  or 
"  Chenango  Point,"  as  the  place  was  famil- 
iarly known  at  that  time,  meetings  were 
regularly  held  every  month  ;  but  the  initia- 
tions were  few  and  far  between,  until  about 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
18 12,  when  their  numbers  began  to  increase, 
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and  a  very  pretentious  lodge  room  was  se- 
cured. A  two-story  frame  building-  was 
built  by  the  inhabitants  ;  the  first  stor}'  was 
used  for  a  school,  and  the  second  was  the 
Masonic  Temple  of  "  Chenango  Point." 
The  furniture  with  which  this  temple  was 
furnished,  being  of  a  rude  and  very  sub 
stantial  nature,  offered  little  or  no  induce- 
ment for  the  boys  who  daily  raided  the 
lodge  room  ;  but  everything  of  value  had 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  faithful  as  soon 
as  the  lodge  closed- 

Among  the  number  initiated  was  Dr. 
Tracy  Robinson,  who,  having  served  as  a 
warden  "good  and  true,  "  was,  in  December, 
1 8 14,  elected  to  preside  as  master.  John 
S.  Harris  was  at  the  same  time  elected  sen- 
ior warden ;  David  D.  Whitmore,  junior 
warden ;  David  Brownson,  treasurer,  and 
James  McKinney,  secretary. 

But  for  some  reason  the  administration 
of  18 1 5  met  with  opposition,  and  at  the 
election  which  followed  in  December,  18 15, 
the  master,  senior  warden  and  secretary 
were  dropped ;  David  D.  Whitmore  being 
elected  master ;  Myron  Merrill,  senior  war- 
den ;  Jared  Goold,  junior  warden,  and  Elias 
McNeil,  secretary,  who  held  their  offices 
until  December,  18 18. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  held  in  June,  1 8 18,  the  -name  was 
changed  from  Tioga,  Number  77,  to  Bing- 
hamton,  Number  79.  At  the  annual  elec- 
tion which  followed,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Rob- 
inson rallied  and  he  was  again  elected  mas- 
ter, which  office  he  held  until  1 82 1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Myron  Merrill,  who  vv^as 
elected  master,  with  Cyrus  Goold,  senior 
warden  ;  Joseph  Chambers,  junior  warden  ; 
John  McKinney,  treasurer,  and  Jesse  Rich- 
ards, secretary.  In  1822  Cyrus  Goold  was 
master,  and  Myron  Merrill,  senior  warden  ; 
the  other  officers  the  same. 

The  officers  seem  to  have  retained  their 
respective  positions  until  the  year  1827, 


I  when  in  common  with  most  of  the  lodges 
I  of  the  State  of  New  York,  meetings  were 
i  entirel}'  suspended.    The  jewels,  charter, 
i  etc.,  were  packed  away  in  a  large  chest, 
i  and  fearing  the  building  might  be  burned 
i  if  it  were  known    where   the  chest  was 
I  stored,  it  was  taken  in  the  night  and  quietly 
put  in  the  loft  of  a  barn  on  Front  street, 
which  afterward  burned :  whether  on  ac- 
count of  the  chest  or  not  was  never  learned. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  suspen- 
sion the  lodge  room  was  in  the  building 
now  known  as  the  Exchange  Hotel,  corner 
of  Court  and  State  streets,  owned  by  Lewis 
Squires,  a  bitter  Anti-Mason,  who  immedi- 
ately seized  the  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  for  bal- 
!  ance  due  for  rent,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
contamination  with  an^'thing  that  was  Ma- 
sonic and  to  show  his  zeal  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  for  Anti- Masonry,  he  advertised 
that  on  a  stated  day  these  articles  of  furni- 
tvre  would  be  publicly  burned  ;  which  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
people  assembled  at  an  Anti-Masonic  meet- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Washing- 
j  ton  streets  in  the  autumn  of  1828. 

No  returns  were  made  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  years  and  in  1842,  at  the  annual 
session  thereof,  the  charter  of  Binghamton 
Lodge  Number  79  was  declared  forfeited. 

Binghamton    Lodge    No.    177.  —  This 
lodge  was  organized  August  1st,  1 850.  Its 
charter  members  were  Thomas  Allen,  Pel- 
atiah  B.  Brooks.  ]\I.D.,  Samuel  R.  Dun- 
ham, D.  D.,  Zinus  Leonard,  Myron  Merrill, 
Chauncey  Morgan,  Wm.   Ogden,  George 
1  Park.  Tracy  Robinson.  M.D.,  Isaac  Stow, 
1  William  Stuart    Tracy  Robinson  was  the 
I  first  master  and  held  the  office  for  many 
j  terms.    The  many  peculiar  sayings  and  an- 
I  cient  work  which  characterized  his  admin- 
istration, his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Ancient 
Free  Masonry,  are  traditions  among  the  old 
members  of  the  craft, 
i      The  masters  which  regularly  succeeded 
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him  were  E.  Livingston  Wentz,  George 
Park,  Rev.  Solon  Stocking,  Austin  W.  Ty- 
ler, Hiram  C.  Rodgers,  James  S.  Gary,  O. 
V.  Thayer,  M.D.,  J.  F.  Tozer,  Elijah  F. 
Bloomer,  Benajah  S.  Gurran,  Edward  K. 
Read,  Orlando  W.  Earl,  D.  Post  Jackson, 
M.D.,  Ezra  Murphy.  George  Whitney, 
James  E.  Northrup,  Alfred  J.  Inloes  and 
John  D.  Davidson. 

Among  them,  Orlando  W.  Earl  and 
Ezra  Murphy  have  held  the  office  of  high 
priest  of  Binghamton  Ghapter  Number  139 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  commander  ot ' 
Malta  Commandery  Number  21  Knights  { 
Templar.  Messrs.  Wentz,  Park,  Stocking 
and  Tyler  are  dead  ;  the  remainder  are 
living. 

John  D.  Davidson  is  the  present  master ; 
A.  P.  Kelsey,  senior  warden  ;  Rufus  Gale, 
junior  warden  ;  E.  F.  Bloomer,  secretary. 
\  The  regular  conclaves  are  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening  of  each  week.  Its  member- 
ship numbered  on  ]\Iay  1st,  18S4,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen. 

Center  Lisle  Lodge. — This  Lodge  was 
organized  July  12th,  1855.  The  charter 
members  were  Marcena  Gleason,  Peter 
Burghardt,  Mason  Wattles,  Clark  Smith, 
Henry  Wattles,  George  L.  Reid,  Levi  Bald- 
win, Edward  A.  Adams,  J.  L.  Jones,  Otis 
D.  Hollenbeck,  Elias  W.  Seymour. 

Past  Masters  —  Harry  Wattles,  chosen  I 
December,  1857  ;  Philetus  Edminster,  De- 
cember, 1858;  R.  O.  Williams,  December 
1864;  Hiram  Sanders,  December,  1866; 
Frank  Adams,  December,  1867;  E-  ^^ 
Smith,  December,  1868  ;  Jasper  Smith,  De- 
cember, 1870;  E.  B.  Smith,  December, 
1872;  A.  C.  McFarland,  December,  1873; 
George  A.  Day,  December,  1874;  E.  B. 
Smith,  December,  1875  ;  John  Conrad,  De- 
cember, 1877;  Perry  Smith,  December, 
1878;  Marcellus  Sanders,  December,  1880;  | 
Martin  Sherwood,  December  1883.  | 

The  name  of  this  lodge  was,  by  decree  i 


of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1 86 1,  changed  from 
Center  Lisle  to  Upper  Lisle. 

The  present  officers  are  ^lartin  Sher- 
wood, master  ;  Frank  Canfield,  senior  war- 
den ;  and  George  A.  Day,  junior  warden. 

R.  O.  Williams,  the  genial  venerable  sec- 
retary of  this  lodge,  was  elected  senior  war- 
den in  1 86 1,  the  evening  that  he  signed  the 
by-laws;  was  master  in  1864,  and  since 
that  time  has  faithfully  served  as  secretary. 
Present  membership,  twenty- nine. 

Deposit  Lodge,  No.  396.  —  This  Lodge 
is  located  at  Deposit,  N.  Y.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  February,  1 856,  with  the  following 
charter  members ;  Charles  Knapp,  Theo- 
dore Belding,  John  Ogden,  Joseph  Dean, 
V.  Huginer,  William  McClure,  Nelson 
Hotchkiss,  Adoph  White,  Nathan  S.  Dean, 
George  W.  Holmes. 

The  past  masters  have  been  Hon.  Charles 
Knapp,  Theo.  E.  Belding,  A.  B.  Dean,  H. 
P.  Ensign,  D.  W\  Crocker,  Bolivar  Rade-. 
ker,  B.  E.  Hadley,  James  H.  Knapp,  E.  P. 
Ward,  Ellicott  Evans,  D.  N.  Walling,  John 
T.  ?vIore,  Charles  H.  Stiles,  Arthur  ^Nlore, 
O.  T.  Bundy,  H.  W.  Knapp,  James  H.  W^al- 
ling,  S.  S.  Doolittle,  Calvin  Onderdonk. 

The  present  officers  of  the  lodge  are  E. 
H.  Hunford,  master;  Charles  T.  Alverson, 
senior  warden  ;  J.  F.  Lovelace,  junior  ward- 
en. The  lodge  meets  on  the  first  and  third 
I  Saturdays  of  each  month.  Present  mem- 
bership fifty-seven. 

In  connection  with  ^Masonic  interests  in 
this  'town,  Mr.  Hunford  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing: On  September  7th,  1808,  M.  W., 
De  Witt  Clinton,  G.  ^L,  issued  a  warrant 
constituting  Cbarit}^  Lodge  Number  170, 
and  empowering  Thaddeus  Matthews,  as 
master,  Peter  Price  as  senior  warden,  and 
Luther  Hulce  as  junior  warden,  and  their 
brethren,  to  confer  degrees  and  hold  com- 
I  munications  at  Cookhouse  (now  Deposit)  in 
I  Tompkins,  Delaware  count}%  N.  Y.  The 
i  original  warrant  is  now  in  possession  of  De- 
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posit  Lodge.  Charity  Lodge  continued  to 
work  until  the  Anti- Mason  excitement  and 
then,  as  we  understand,  abandoned  its  meet- 
ings ;  the  records  of  the  lodge  are  all  de- 
stroyed. 

Maine  Lodge,  No.  399.  — This  lodge  was 
organized  February  12th,  1856.  N.  W. 
Eastman,  Charles  Smith,  George  P.  Hub- 
bard, Henry  S.  Chase,  Hugh  Young,  Nathan 
Wilcox,  John  Pollard  and  Frederick  N.  An- 
drews were  the  charter  members. 

N.  W.  Eastman  held  the  office  of  master 
six  succeeding  terms  with  the  exception  of 
1859,  when  F.  N.  Andrews  was  master. 
Their  successors  are  John  Hovey,  William 
Lincoln,  John  N.  Ring,  William  F.  Bean, 
John  H.  Green  (five  terms),  Oren  Holden, 
E.  J.  Councilman,  C.  N.  Guy,  J.  J.  Atwater^ 
N.  W.  Wright,  T.  T.  Lawt<:n,  William  R. 
Brooks  and  Henry  Marean,  who  is  now 
master.  L.  E.  Turner,  senior  warden  ;  J. 
N.  Harvey,  junior  warden  ;  R.  D.  Taylor, 
treasurer  ;  F.  A.  Sherwood,  secretary.  The 
regular  communications  occur  on  Monday 
evening  of  each  week.  Present  member- 
ship, forty. 

Otseningo  Lodge,  No.  435. —  This  lodge 
is  located  at  Binghamton,  and  was  organ- 
ized on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1857. 
The  charter  members  were  Lewis  S.  Ab- 
bott, Peletiah  B.  Brooks,  M.D.,  John  Chub- 
buck,   Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,   W.  S.  I 
Griswold,   M.D.,   Ransom  Hooper,    John  | 
Hungerford,  William  R.  Osborne,  Albert  \ 
Phyfe,  Edward  Tompkins,  John  S.  Wells,  I 
Simon  C.  Hitchcock,  Daniel  D.  Denton,  | 
Franklin  A.  Durkee,   Rev.    Edward   An-  ' 
drews,  Erasmus  Chollar,  Nelson  J.  Hopkins,  \ 
Robert  H.  McKune,  George  Park,  Jacob  ! 
C.  Robie,  Cornehus  H.  Webster  and  Chaun-  I 
cey  Williams.  | 

The  first  master  of  Otseningo  Lodge  was  ' 
right  worshipful  C.  H.  Webster,  who  was  i 
made  a  Mason  in  Canada  before  residing  in  ' 
Binghamton.    Twenty  times  he  has  held  i 


the  office  of  master  in  different  lodges  to 
which  he  has  belonged,  and  for  several 
terms  was  district  deputy  grand  master 
of  the  eighteenth  ^lasonic  district  of  New 
York.  He  is  also  a  past  commander  of 
Malta  Commandery  Number  2 1  of  Knights 
Templar.  To  his  earnestness  and  zeal  Ot- 
seningo Lodge  is  greatly  indebted  for  the 
prosperity  and  reputation  which  marked  its 
early  history. 

The  masters  which  regularly  followed  are 
Harry  C.  Preston,  Charles  Mortimer  Brown, 
Arthur  Vosbury,  Laural  L.  Olmstead,  John 
Anderson,  Chauncey  Marvin,  Silas  E. 
Washburne,  Arthur  L.  Tremain,  Manton  E, 
Anderson,  E.  D.  W.  Randall,  Horace  E. 
Allen,  Frederick  A.  Benson,  Frederick  P. 
Ronk,  Taylor  L.  Arms,  and  W.  Wayne 
Babcock. 

Harry  Clay  Preston  was  commander  of 
Malta  Commandery  Number  21,  Knights 
Templar,  and  grand  commander  of  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  the  State  of  New 
York.    He  died  in  Binghamton  in  1S78. 

Horace  E.  Allen  was  commander  of 
Malta  Commandery  Number  21,  Knights 
Templar;  Charles  AI.  Brown  held  the  ofnce 
of  D.  D.  G.  M.  of  the  eighteenth  Masonic 
district  of  New  York  for  two  years,  and 
Frederick  A.  Benson  the  same  office  for 
three  years.  ]\L  E.  Anderson  was  high 
priest  of  Binghamton  Chapter. 

All  the  past  masters,  except  Preston,  are 
alive  at  this  date. 

The  regular  communications  occur  on 
Thursday  evening  of  each  week  at  Masonic 
Hall,  Binghamton.  Its  membership  on  tlie 
first  day  of  December,  1884,  was  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven. 

Its  present  officers  are  W.  W.  Babcock, 
master  ;  Allen  C.  Stewart,  senior  warden  ; 
Prof  Henry  L.  Fowler,  junior  warden  ;  ?vIo- 
ses  Stoppard,  treasurer;  H.  E.  Allen,  sec- 
retary. 

Windsor  Lodge,  No.  442,  is  located  at 
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Windsor,  Broome  county,  and  meets  on  the 
first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month.  A. 
B.  Stillson,  M.D.,  is  master.  The  present 
membership  is  sixty-six. 

Round  Hill  Lodge,  No.  533,  was  organ- 
ized and  instituted  in  1863.  Its  charter 
members  were  Solomon  Lashier,  William 
W.  Whitney,  C.  H.  Shipman,  David  Mer- 
sereau,  2d,  Frankhn  Fanning,  Edward  C. 
Mersereau,  Asa  Fanning,  Samuel  Smith, 
William  H.  Tuttle,  Samuel  Robbins,  Peter  M. 
Badger,  Samuel  E.  Weed,  Seymour  Mer- 
sereau, Frank  B.  Smith,  F.  N.  Andrews.  Its 
past  masters  are  Solomon  Lashier,  1863, 
'64,  '72,  '76,  '77;  F.  Fanning,  1865  ;  T.  R 
Knapp,  1866,  '69,  '70,  '79  ;  Aaron  Merser- 
eau, 1867  ;  S.  F.  Smith,  1868  :  J.  S.  Mer- 
sereau, 1 87 1,  '74;  L  D.  Witherill,  1873; 
William  Olmstead,  jr.,  1875;  A.  C.  Wough- 
ter,  1878,  '80,  '81  ;  H.  T.  Baker,  1882  ;  S. 
M.  Benjamin,  1883. 

The  present  officers  are  :  S.  M.  Benja- 
min, master;  D.  D.  Barney,  senior  warden; 
William  A.  Hagadorn,  junior  warden  ;  L. 
D.  Witherill,  treasurer  ;  T.  P.  Knapp,  sec- 
retary ;  A.  C.  Woughter,  senior  deacon  ; 
R.  P.  Rockwell,  junior  deacon ;  S.  F.  Smith, 
chaplain  ;  J.  W,  Tutde,  S.  M.  C.  ;  H.  C. 
Balch,  J.  M.  C.  ;  A.  W.  Bunn,  tiler. 

Western  Light  Lodge,  No.  597.  —  This 
lodge  is  located  at  Lisle,  Broome  county, 
meets  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  Alonzo  Lewis,  master.  Pres- 
ent membership,  forty. 

Binghamton  Chapter,  No.  139,  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  ^was  organized  at  Bing- 
hamton on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1851. 
The  first  officers  and  charter  members  were 
Tracy  Robinson,  M.D.,  high  priest;  Wil- 
liam Stuart,  king;  William  Brown,  scribe; 
Robert  M.  Bailey,  secretary ;  E.  L.  Wentz, 
captain  host;  Thomas  Allen,  principal  so- 
journer ;  Harry  Pierce,  master  of  second 
vail;  and  John  Chubbuck,  M.D.,  master  of 
first  vail. 


I      The  high  priests  who  have  succeeded  Dr. 
I  Robinson  are  George  Park,  William  Albro, 
i  Austin  W.  T\-lcr,  Clinton  F.  Pai^je,  Orlando 
j  W.  Earle,  Manton  PI  Anderson,  Ezra  Mur- 
phy,  Silas  E.    Washburne,   Frederick  A. 
Benson,    Abner  P.   Kelsey,   Rufus  Gale, 
James  E.  Northrup  and  John  D.  Davidson, 
is  the  present  high  priest  ;  W.  W.  Babcock, 
king;  F'rederick  P.  Ronk,  scribe.    Its  pres- 
ent membership- is  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five.    The  meeting  occurs  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

Deposit  Chapter,  No.  187,  is  located  at 
Deposit,  in  the  town  of  Sanford,  Broome 
county.    James  H.  Knapp  is  high  priest. 

Binghamton  Council,  No.  24,  Royal  and 
Select  ^Masters,  was  organized  at  Bingham- 
ton on  the  2 1  St  day  of  January,  18 84.  Its 
charter  members  composed  its  first  officers. 
Charles  M.  Brown,  thrice  illustrious  master; 
George  W.  Seymour,  illustrious  deputy 
master ;  Chauncey  Marvin,  principal  con-- 
ductor;  Clinton  F.  Page,  recorder;  Rev. 
Solon  Stocking,  treasurer ;  Harry  C.  Pres- 
ton, captain-general;  H.  S.  Sloan,  cond. 
cand.  ;  C.  H.  Webster,  m.arshal ;  W.  M. 
Crosb}',  steward ;  N.  B.  Ellis,  sentinel. 

The  past  thrice  illustrious  masters  are  C. 
M.  Brown,  George  W.  Seymour,  Chauncey 
Marvin,  Orlando  W.  Earle. 

The  present  officers  are  O.  W.  Earle, 
thrice  illustrious  master;  C-  M.  Brown, 
deput}'  illustrious. 

Malta  Commandery,  No.  21,  Knights 
Templar,  was  organized  at  Binghamton 
January  27th,  1853.  The  charter  members 
were  ^Marshall  S.  Curtis,  D.  D.  Denton, 
Thomas  De  Win,  Joseph  S  De  Witt,  G.  H. 
Gregory,  Morgan  S.  Lewis,  W.  A.  Morris, 
William  R.  Osborne,  George  Park,  Edward 
Tompkins,  E.  Livingston  Wentz,  Augustus 
Willard. 

The  first  officers  were  Edward  Tompkins, 
eminent  commander;  Augustus  Willard, 
generalissimo;    William    Stuart,  captain- 
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general ;  George  Park,  prelate  ;  William  R. 
Osborne,  treasurer ;  W.  A.  Morris,  re- 
corder. 

Since  the  date  of  organization  Edward 
Tompkins  held  the  office  of  eminent  com- 
mander three  years ;  C.  H.  Webster,  one 
year;  George  Park,  two  years;  H.  C.  Pres- 
ton, one  year;  T.  D.  Walker,  one  year;  C. 
F.  Paige,  nine  years ;  J.  B.  Chaffee,  one 
year ;  O.  W.  Earle,  six  years ;  Foster  N. 
Mabee,  three  years ;  H.  E.  Allen,  three 
years. 

Among  this  list  of  past  commanders  ap- 
pears the  name  of  Clinton  F.  Paige,  33d 
degree,  who  held  the  office  of  commander 
for  nine  terms,  and  of  high  priest  of  Bing- 
hamton  Chapter  for  many  successive  terms. 
Mr.  Paige  is  a  member  of  Central  City 
Lodge,  Number  305,  of  Syracuse;  was  for 
several  years  master  of  the  same ;  served 
in  subordinate  positions  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  grand 
master  thereof  during  1863  and  1864.  He 
is  illustrious  grand  secretary-general,  north- 
ern jurisdiction  of  the  Ancient  and  Accept- 
ed Scottish  Rite,  and  has  held  that  office 
for  many  successive  terms. 

Joseph  B.  Chaffee,  deceased,  was  past 
grand  high  priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  ^Masons  of  New  York,  and  dur- 
ing 1866  and  1867  was  grand  lecturer  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

Foster  N.  Mabee,  of  Owego,  is  at  present 
grand  standard  bearer  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery  of  New  York. 

In  October,  1883,  Malta  Commandery 
entertained  the  Grand  Commandery  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  its  annual  session, 
and  fifteen  subordinate  commanderies  were 
also  present.  The  present  membership  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  present  officers  are :  E.  Murphy, 
commander;  F.  A.  Benson,  generalissimo; 
J.  D.  Davidson,  captain-general;  D.  C.  Mc- 
Graw,  recorder. 


Otseningo  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.,  32d 
degree,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  organized  May 
1 6th,  1S67. 

C.  F.  Paige,  33d  degree,  illustrious  com- 
mander-in-chief; J.  B.  Chaffee,  33d  degree, 
illustrious  first  lieutenant  commander;  John 
Anderson,  illustrious  second  lieutenant  com- 
mander ;  Harry  S.  Sloan,  33d  degree,  illus- 
trious minister  state  and  gi-and  orator ; 
Chauncey  Marvin,  illustrious  grand  chan- 
cellor ;  Charles  M.  Brown,  illustrious  grand 
secretary  and  K.  of  S.  ;  D.  R.  Grant,  illus- 
trious grand  treasurer  ;  John  C.  Robinson^ 
33d  degree,  ill.  gr.  eng.  and  A.  ;  O.  W. 
Earle,  ill.  grand  hospitaler ;  James  S.  Cary, 
ill.  gr.  master  of  cer. ;  Charles  Butler,  ill. 
gr.  stand,  bear.  ;  Silas  E.  Washburne,  ill. 
gr.  capt.  guard  ;  John  Rohde,  ill.  gr.  senti- 
nal. 

Otseningo  Chapter,  Rose  Croix,  Bing- 
hamton.   Organized  ^lay  i6th,  1867. 

Otseningo  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem. 
Organized  May  16th,  1867. 

Otseningo  Lodge  of  Perfection,  Bing- 
hamton.    Organized  May  i6th,  1867. 

Binghamton  Rose  Croix  Chapter  No.  4, 
Egyptian  Masonic  rite  of  ^Memphis.  Or- 
ganized September  27th,  1880. 

Charter  members  —  F.  A.  Benson,  C.  M 
Brown,  Oscar  W^endall,  Julius  P.  Morgan, 
E.  G.  Judd,  S.  E.  Washburne,  John  W. 
Lyon,  H.  E.  Allen,  John  D.  Ames,  N.  M. 
Clonney,  C.  J.  Brownell,  Charles  S.  Case, 
R.  B.  Merriam,  George  C.  Nichols,  F.  H. 
Stephens,  C.  C.  Edwards,  Henry  L.  Fow- 
ler, John  D.  Davidson,  James  E.  Northrup, 
A.  J.  Inloes,  Will.  G.  Singhi,  Foster  N. 
Mabee,  C.  A.  Spencer,  George  W.  Sey- 
mour, Charles  G.  Merrill,  Hial  Hodge, 
Taylor  L.  Arms. 

F.  A.  Benson,  most  w^ise ;  H.  E.  Allen, 
senior  warden  ;  Silas  E.  Washburne,  junior 
warden ;  Hial  Hodge,  orator ;  Charles  G. 
^Merrill,  treasurer ;  C.  M.  Brown,  archivist; 
Julius  P.  Morgan,  prelate;  John  W.  Lyon, 
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conductor ;  John  D.  Ames,  captain  guard  ; 
Charles  S.  Case,  captain  guard. 

F.  A.  Benson  is  now  most  wise ;  C.  M. 
Brown,  senior  warden  ;  T.  L.  Arms,  junior 
warden  ;  H.  E.  Allen,  recorder. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Felloivs.  — 
There  is  one  lodge  and  an  encampment  of 
this  fraternal  order  in  Binghamton,  both  of 
which  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  Calumet 
Lodge  Number  62,  was  instituted  in  the 
year  1846  and  has,  therefore,  had  an  exist- 
ence of  over  thirty-eight  years.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  every  Monday  evening 
at  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  on  Court  street.  The 
lodge  has  nearly  three  hundred  members. 
Following  are  the  officers  for  1884:  — 

R.  W.  H.  Rozelle,  N.  G. ;  J.  A.  Rider, 
V.  G.  ;  J.  A.  Lewis,  secretary ;  W.  M. 
Quirk,  treasurer  ;  E.  S.  Rozelle,  warden  ; 
M.  H.  Ganun,  conductor  ;  L.  A.  Galpin, 
O.  G.  Guard ;  W.  W.  Walker,  I.  S.  Guard. 

Wells  Gibbons,  R.  S.  N.  G ;  L.  M.  Bow- 
ers, L.  S.  N.  G.  ;  J.  W.  Tisdell,  R.  S.  V.  G; 
E.  E.  Allen,  L.  S.  V.  G  ;  H.  M.  Perkins, 
R.  S.  S. ;  F.  B.  Ingraham,  L.  S.  S.  ;  F.  A. 
Morgan,  chaplain. 

Binghamton  Encampment,  Number  25, 
meets  every  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  in 
each  month.  It  was  organized  in  February, 
1850,  by  a  few  earnest  workers  and  was 
prosperous  until  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
which  greatly  reduced  its  numbers  through 
enlistments  and  deaths.  But  enough  re- 
mained to  preserve  the  organization  and 
recently  it  has  received  new  life  and  is  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Following  are  the  offi- 
cers :  — 

J.  J.  Doolittle,  C.  P.  ;  W.  W.  Watson, 
H.  P.  ;  J.  A.  Rider,  S.  W.  ;  A.  D.  Felter, 
J.  W.  ;  E.  Osborn,  scribe ;  W.  W.  Walker, 
treasurer;  L.  A.  Galpin,  O.  S. ;  H.  Conklin, 
J.  S.  ;  J.  W.  Tisdell,  guide. 

Binghamton  L^niform  Degree  Camp,  No. 
18,  meets  every  other  week  at  Odd  Fellows 
Hall,  35  Court  street.    Commander,  W.  H. 


iVIosher  ;  secretary,  J.  A.  Rider  ;  treasurer, 
J.  P.  IVIorgan. 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  —  This 
mutual  benefit  organization  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  county  and  is  well  repre- 
sented by  two  energetic  tribes  in  Bingham- 
ton. 

The  Wamsutta  Tribe,  No.  37,  was  organ- 
ized April  27th,  1880,  with  thirty- two 
charter  members.  The  first  officers  were  ; 
John  D.  Ames,  sachem  ;  R.  W.  Sperring, 
senior  sagamore  ;  E.  J.  Brown,  junior  saga- 
more; V.  W.  Ford,  chief  of  records;  George 
G.  Green,  assistant  chief  of  records;  Ly- 
man Clock,  keeper  of  wampum. 

The  present  officers  are  :  Sachem.  John 
F.  White  ;  senior  sagamore,  W\  J.  Kennedy; 
junior  sagamore,  Frank  V.  Martin  ;  chief  of 
records,  I^Iyron  A.  Clark  ;  assistant  chief  of 
records,  E.  D.  Griswold ;  keeper  of  wam- 
pum, T.  P.  Calkin. 

Anaw^an  Tribe,  No.  41,  was  organized 
September  12th,  1883,  with  one  hundred 
and  three  charter  members.  The  first  offi- 
cers were  D.  C.  McGraw,  sachem  ;  Asa  C. 
Gale,  senior  sagamore  ;  Carl  J.  Livingston, 
junior  sagamore  ;  Coe  Tyler,  chief  of  rec- 
ords; Wilmot  Stephens,  assistant  chief  of 
records  ;  John  D.  Ames,  keeper  of  wam- 
pum. The  tribe  now  numbers  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five. 

The  present  officers  are  :  Sachem,  D.  T. 
Finch ;  sen.  sag.,  D.  C.  Thompson  ;  jun. 
sag..  Dr.  J.  P.  Marsh  ;  prophet,  H.  J.  Knee- 
land  ;  keeper  of  wampum,  John  D.  Ames  ; 
chief  of  records,  Coe  Tyler  ;  assistant  chief 
of  records,  Wilmot  Stephens. 

Hiawatha  Degree  Council,  No.  4,  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  was  instituted 
March   5th,  1883. 

Following  are  the  officers  :  —  Sachem,  N. 
B.  Austin  ;  sen.  sagamore,  N.  E.  Hawley  ; 
jun.  sagamore,  Amos  Fancher  ;  prophet,  F. 
W.  Putnam,  M.D.  ;  keeper  of  wampum, 
George  E.  Green  ;   chief  of  records,  N.  E. 
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Severson ;  trustees,  R.  W.  Sperring,  W.  ■ 
Pottburg,  J.  R.  Lynch.  | 

Besides  the  above  described  lodges  and  < 
societies  there  are  in  Bingliamton  two  as-  i 
sembUes  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  :  — 

Parlor  City  Assembly,  No.  21 86,  E.  D. 
Sherman,  M.  W.  ;  E.  W.  Munson.  R.  S. 
Meets  Tuesday  evenings  at  Knights  of  La- 
bor Hall,  157  Water  street. 

Harmony  Assembly,  No.  2516,  meets  at 
157  Water  street,  Thursday  evening.  A. 
B.  Galloway,  M.  W'.  ;  Mrs.  Baldwin,  R.  S. 

Independent  Order  of  Kj rights  of  Labor. 
—  Excelsior  No.  i,  incorporated  February 
22d,  1884.  L.  E.  Larrabee,  W.  M.  ;  J.  F. 
Tozer,  W^  F.  ;  J.  H.  Graham,  W.  P.  ;  Wil- 
liam M.  Crosby,  Sr.,  W.  T.  Meets  79  Court 
street,  every  Thursday,  7:30  p.  m. 

Royal  Arcanum. — There  are  two  lodges 
of  this  association  in  the  city. 

Empire  Council,  No.  32. —  Regent,  S.  M. 
Schoolcraft;  S.  H.,  R.  Grow;  V.  R.,  T.  G. 
Gurney  ;  treasurer,  C.  S.  Arms. 

Broome    Council,   No.    467.  —  Regent, 
George  La  Due  ;  treasurer,  E.  Osborn. 

Knights  of  Honor. — This  organization, 
although  in  its  incipient  stage  of  existence, 
is  one  of  the  most  stalwart  institutions  of  its 
kind.  It  has  its  lodges  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  Union,  numbering  its  members 
by  the  thousands.  Its  object  is  mutual  ben- 
efit, relieving  its  members  in  sickness,  and 
at  the  death  of  a  member  the  beneficiary 
receiving  $2,000.  Knights  of  Honor  was 
organized  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  thirteen 
young  men,  and  now  has  a  membership  of 
130,000. 

The  Parlor  City  Lodge,  No.  571,  of  this 
city,  was  organized  about  seven  years  ago, 
and  its  membership  is  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease. The  present  officers  are  as  follows : 
L.  A.  Galpin,  D.  ;  J.  I.  Harding,  secretary; 
George  A.  Brown,  financial  reporter.  Reg- 
ular meetings  every  Thursday  evening,  at 
Knights  of  I  lonor  Hall,  103  Court  street. 


eBinghamton   Lodge,   No.   2413,  meets 
j  every  Friday  evening  at  Number  35  Court 
'  street.     Dictator,  F.  A.  Benson  ;  reporter, 
i  H.  A.  Slosson.   This  society  was  organized 
two  years  ago.     It  has  forty-five  active 
members,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Knights  of  Columbia  —  Binghamton 
Lodge,  No.  6,  instituted  January  15th, 
1883,  with  fifteen  members.  Gov.,  E.  E. 
Allen  ;  sec,  J.  L.  Allen  ;  treasurer,  J.  D. 
Ames,  rvleets  Thursdays  of  ever\'  month, 
at  Knights  of  Honor  Hall. 

Harmony  Lodge  No.  13,  instituted  June 
1st,  18S3.  Gov.,  J.  S.  Marsh;  vice-gov., 
W.  E.  Goodnough  ;  past  gov.,  W.  P.  Davis; 
prelate,  F.  D.  Burrell ;  rec.  sec,  F.  Beards- 
ley.  ]\Ieets  every  night  at  Stevens'  Hall, 
309  Chenango  street. 

American  Legion  of  Ho7ior.  —  Bingham- 
ton Council  of  this  order  was  organized  May 
25th,  1880,  and  has  since  rapidly  increased 
in  membership.  The  objects  of  this  society 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  — 

To  unite  fraternally  all  persons  of  sound 
bodily  health,  and  good  moral  character, 
who  are  socially  acceptable,  and  between 
eighteen  and  sixty- five  years  of  age.  To 
give  all  moral  and  material  aid  in  its  power 
to  its  members  and  those  dependent  upon 
them.  To  educate  its  members  socially, 
morally,  and  intellectually.  To  establish 
a  Benefit  Fund,  from  which,  on  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the 
order,  who  has  complied  with  all  its  lawful 
requirements,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the  family, 
orphans,  or  dependents,  as  the  member  may 
direct. 

The  American  Legion  of  Honor,  incor- 
porated March  iith,  1870,  under  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  Massachusetts,  at  Boston,  has 
a  membership  of  over  25,000  with  450 
Subordinate  Councils. 

The  first  officers  of  this  council  were  F. 
A.  Benson,  commander ;  John  E.  Wentz, 
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vice-commander  ;  George  N.  Cobb,  orator  ; 
J.  P.  Morgan,  past  commander;  J.  W.  Lilly, 
secretary;  F.  M.  Hays,  collector. 

There  were  forty  members  at  the  time  of 
organization  ;  there  are  now  ninety.  The 


present  officers  are :  Commander,  D.  Fel- 
ter ;  vicc-commander,  Joel  \V.  Scott;  ora- 
tor, C.  S.  Arms  ;  past  commander,  \V.  J. 

:  Newing  ;  secretary,  F.  A.  Benson  ;  Col.  J. 

j  D.  Am.es ;  treasurer,  S.  H.  Grow. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MILITARY  HISTORY.i 

Military  Matters  in  Oklen  Times  —  The  Pioneer  Military  Spirit  —  Citizens  of  the  County  in  Early  Times  Who 
Bore  Military  Titles  —  The  Old  State  Militia  —  The  "  Uniform  Fund"  —  Changes  in  the  Military  Laws — Broome 
County  Soldiers  in  the  Late  Rebellion  —  Enrollments  for  tlie  War  —  The  First  Three  C  ompanies  Foraved — Exciting 
Events  —  Capturing  a  Railroad  Train  —  Daniel  S.  Dickinson's  Humor  —  To  the  Tented  Field — Premoniiion  of  Death 
—  Colonel  Slocum  —  Reception  of  Companies. 


ALTHOUGH   there  are  many  counties  | 
in  the  State  of  greater  area  and  popu-  ! 
lation  than  Broome,  yet  its  military  record  j 
bears  evidence  that  for  sterling  loyalty  and 
martial  pride  it  is  unsurpassed.     Made  up 
of  intelligent,  reading  people,  its  early  his- 
tory establishes  the  proud  fact  that  the  citi- 
zens thereof  were  close  students  of  political 
economy  and  had  reached  decisive  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  form  of  government 
that  should  be  made  permanent  They 
firmly  believed  that  when  out  of  empires, 
and  crowns  and  kings,  unhappy  men  and 
women  —  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England  j 
and  the  Huguenots  of  the  South  —  fleeing 
from  tyranny,  crossed  the  boisterous  seas 
and  planted  their  homes  in  the  wilderness, 
they  did  it  with  noble  aspirations  to  rear  a 
governmental  structure  of  the  people  and 
by  the  people.    A\'ith  this  conviction  deep 
rooted,  and  handing  down  to  their  children  ; 
the  legacy  of  an  unyielding  loyalty,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Broome  county  has  always 
been  found  in  the  front  rank  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  were  in  jeopardy.  It 
gave  three  generals  to  the  country  in  the  i 
late  Rebellion  —  officers  renov/ned  on  the  | 
field  of  battle  and  honored  in  peace  for  their  | 


gallant  ser\-ice.  Its  volunteers  marked  their 
patriotism  in  letters  of  blood  upon  the  hard- 
fought  fields  of  V^irginia,  along  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  where  its  tiag  was  dampened  by 
the  spray  of  Atlantic's  beating  billows,  as 
it  was  planted  in  the  hot  breath  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon. 

With  the  return  of  peace  there  was  no 
relaxation  in  martial  zeal.  A  company  of 
infantry  and  battery  of  artillery  was  organ- 
ized, and  under  able  officers  these  organiza- 
tions have  reached  a  degree  of  discipline 
and  drill  that  would  reflect  credit  upon  any 
body  of  regulars.  In  addition,  a  well-ap- 
pointed State  armory  of  massive  propor- 
tions and  attractive  architecture  stands  as 
a  monument  of  the  military  energy  of  the 
citizens. 

Hardy  Pioneers.  —  Going,  back  to  the 
days  of  the  early  settlers,  we  find  that  years 
before  the  military  spirit  engendered  by  the 
War  of  i8i2  had  been  caught  by  the  young 
and  middle-aged  men  noted  for  their 
strength  and  daring,  and  zealous  in  their 
advocacy  of  America's  interests,  became 
residents  of  the  county,  and  aided  in  the 
promotion  of  its  interests. 

1  Prepared  by  E.  S.  Wacaun,  of  Pinghamton. 
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Among  these  pioneers  was  Major  Josiah 
Stow,  who  came  from  Danbury,  Conn.,  and 
located  in  Windsor  township.  He  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  French  army,  and  many 
interesting  stories  are  told  of  his  exploits. 
On  one  occasion,  not  long  after  the  major 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Windsor, 
one  day,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  to 
rest,  he  discovered  an  Indian  girdling  an 
apple  tree  upon  his  premises.  Approach- 
ing the  copper  face,  in  a  stern,  commanding 
tone,  he  inquired  the  reason  for  committing 
so  dastardly  an  act.  The  Indian  responded 
in  his  own  tongue,  and  the  only  intelligent 
word  Major  Stow  heard  from  his  lips,  was 
"  Sullivan,  Sullivan."  Again  the  revengeful 
red  man  raised  his  hatchet  and  resumed  his 
girdling  operations,  when  the  major,  with 
rifle  in  hand,  informed  the  savage  that  if 
he  did  not  halt  in  his  outrage  he  would 
blow  him  through.  The  Indian  had  a  rifle, 
but  it  lay  on  the  ground  near  him.  He 
would  drop  his  e\-e  upon  the  piece,  and 
then  cast  a  glance  at  the  major,  but  observ- 
ing that  the  latter  stood  with  clenched 
teeth,  ready  to  execute  his  threat,  the  tres- 
passing savage  retreated  to  his  canoe,  and 
sailed  down  the  river.  The  major  followed 
him  for  some  distance,  as  he  feared  that  the 
treacherous  customer  might  turn  back  and 
fire  upon  him.  jMajor  Stow  frequently  re- 
marked afterward  that  it  was  the  only  In- 
dian he  was  ever  afraid  of 

Among  others  bearing  military  titles  was 
General  Oringe^  Stoddard,  of  Union,  who 
was  one  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  se- 
lected by  the  Boston  Company  to  hold  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians.  Captain  William 
Brink  was  also  an  early  settler.  He  came 
from  Wyoming,  and  was  noted  for  his 
strength  and  remarkable  powers  of  endur- 
ance. He  was  one  of  the  party  that  came 
from  Northumberland  with  the  Penninites 

I  Mr.  Stoddard's  name  is  founil  in  records  spelled  two 
or  three  different  ways. 


under  Plunkett,  "  to  drive  the  Yankees." 
When  was  he  seventy  yeras  old  he  cradled 
five  acres  of  wheat  in  one  day. 

Judge  Joshua  Mersereau  settled  in  Union 
in  1789.  Before  the  Revolution,  with  his 
brother,  he  conducted  a  leading  tavern  on 
Staten  Island,  which  bore  the  brilliant  title 
of  the  "Blazing  Star."  When  the  British 
seized  New  York  city  the  judge  came  near 
being  made  prisoner.  He  was  so  radical 
an  advocate  of  tlie  American  cause  that  the 
red  coats  formed  a  plan  to  capture  him  in 
his  hotel.  The  judge  foiled  them.  He  was 
a  noted  stage  proprietor,  having  established 
the  first  line  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. Turning  over  his  stage  horses  to 
the  American  army,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice, was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  had  charge 
of  all  prisoners  after  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army. 

Such  were  among  the  representative  men 
in  the  early  days  of  the  county. 

The  Militia — At  the  close  of  the  War  of 
18 12,  and  up  to  1846,  there  were  no  great 
changes  in  the  militia  law.  At  the  latter 
date  regiments  were  re-organized  with  one 
field  and  no  stafl"  officers.  There  had  been 
an  increase  of  exemption  from  taxation  of 
militia  men's  property  to  $i,ooo. 

In  1840  Jacob  C.  Robie,  of  Binghamton, 
was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Twenty-first 
Regiment  of  New  York  Militia,  and  in  1842 
he  assumed  command  as  colonel,  continuing 
in  command  for  eleven  years,  when  a  re- 
organization of  the  militia  relieved  the  reg- 
iment from  duty  and  changed  the  location 
of  others.  The  colonel  was  then  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Forty-third  Regi- 
ment, with  headquarters  in  Chenango  coun- 
ty, and  ordered  to  bound  the  limits  of  the 
new  military  districts.  Colonel  Robie  was 
an  energetic  officer,  and  exhibited  a  deep 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  militia  force. 
He  is  still  a  resident  of  Binghamton. 

In  1865  an  agitation  commenced  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  uniform  fund,  and  after- 
ward it  was  incorporated  in  the  statutes  that 
$500  be  appropriated  for  each  regiment, 
but  to  be  entitled  to  this  sum  the  rei^iment 
must  perform  a  specified  amount  of  military 
duty  each  year.  In  1870  this  was  substi- 
tuted by  an  enactment  more  liberal  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  In 
lieu  of  uniforms  and  equipment  furnished 
by  the  State,  it  \\-as  enacted  that  the  State 
pay  to  the  military  fund  of  each  regiment, 
battalion  and  separate  troop,  battery  or 
company  of  infantry,  a  sum  equal  to  $7  for 
each  man  who  had  paraded  at  least  seven 
times  during-  the  previous  year.  In  1878 
this  sum  was  increased  to  $8.  To  meet 
general  expenses  each  regiment  outside  of 
New  York  city  was  allowed  $500.  This 
amount  was  finally  increased  to  $1,500  per 
regiment  ;  for  expenses  of  division  head- 
quarters $1,000  was  allowed,  and  $500 
more  to  brigade  headquarters.  Instead  of 
the  eight  divisions  and  fourteen  brigade  de- 
partments formerly  existing,  the  State  is 
now  divided  into  four  military  divisions. 

It  will  by  this  be  observed  how  step  by 
step  the  militia  system  has  been  perfected 
since  the  days  of  '*  general  trainings,"  when 
the  farmer  of  Broome  would  leave  the 
plow  in  the  furrow,  and  the  mechanic  drop 
his  tools,  to  celebrate  '*  training  day,"  drink 
root  beer  and  buy  a  card  of  gingerbread. 
Sometimes  a  richly  uniformed  company  or 
two  would  occupy  the  right  of  the  line,  with 
officers  arrayed  in  swallow-tailed  coats  or- 
namented with  silver  braid  and  otherwise 
made  attractive  by  artistic  needle  work, 
while  the  **  flood  trash,"  or  men  performing 
duty  to  escape  the  military  tax,  would  form 
on  the  left,  a  motley  crowd  out  for  a  day  of 
jollification.  The  battalion  movements  would 
cause  the  Broome  militiaman  of  to-day  to 
roar  with  laughter  could  he  see  some  of  the 
exhibitions  of  that  period  in  which  the 

flood  trash  "  played  the  parts  of  Clown, 


i  Pantaloon  and  Harlequin  in  the  military 
pantomime.  Nevertheless,  it  was  alwa}-s 
:  made  a  gala  day  in  Broome,  and  the  occa- 
i  sion  for  swapping  horses  and  pitching  quoits, 
i  BrooDic  s  Soldiers  in  the  Late  Rebellion. 
\  —  There  exists  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
I  men  who,  in  1861,  rallied  to  the  defense  of 
i  the  flag,  when  the  red  tide  of  rebellion 
\  surged  up  the  Potomac,  beating  against  the 
;  very  doors  of  the  nation's  capitol.  Had  it 
;  not  been  for  an  army  of  just  such  men  as 
;  volunteered  from  this  county,  the  Army  of 

■  the  Potomac  niight  have  been  hurled  down 
:  from  Gettysburg  —  the  high  watermark  of 
\  the  Rebellion  —  demoralized,  and  its  col- 
i  umns  shattered,  while  the  army  of  Lee, 
;  sweeping  northward  through  the  Keystone 
;  State,  might  have  converted  the  Susque- 
I  hanna  into  a  Rappaliannock,  and  left  the 
i  black  imprint  of  war's  desolation  on  the  fair 
!  fields  of  the  valley.  By  this  gauge  is  meas- 
I  ured  the  worth  of  the  service  of  those  who 
I  represented  Broome  county  from  the  out- 

■  break  to  the  close  of  the  great  struggle. 

I  When  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  his  proc- 
1  lamation  in  1 86 1,  calling  for  75. oco  volun- 
I  teers,  three  companies  were  organized  with- 
I  out  delay  at  the  ofiftce  of  Colonel  Jacob  C. 
I  Robie,  that  gentleman  having  been  ap- 
!  pointed  United  States  enrolling  officer. 
!  These  organizations  occupied  halls  and 
\  store-rooms,  drilling  daily  in  the  move- 
i  ments  of  the  company,  and  so  far  as  possi- 
j  ble  learning  the  manual  of  arms  with  bor- 
I  rowed  guns.  The  roll  of  drum  resounded 
!  in  the  streets  of  Binghamton  by  night  as 
i  well  as  by  da\',  and  the  excitement  was 
constanth  increasing.  The  follovving  is  the 
roll  of  officers  and  men  composing  the  three 
companies  at  the  formation. 

Company  C.  —  Joseph  J.  Bartlett,  ^  cap- 
tain; Edward  L.  Lewis,  lieutenant;  Charles 

1  After  reaching  i^lmira  Captain  Bartiett  was  proinoted 
f  Major;  Lieutenant  Lewis  commi.->.sione'.i  Captain  of  i.'ie 
I  c<>mp-i!)y,  Charles  A.  Wells,  l'ir->t  Lieutenant,  aad 
i  George  iL  ilurd,  i^econd  Lieutenant. 
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A.  Wells,  ensign ;  Eugene  M.  Davis,  or- 
derly sergeant;  George  W.  Dunn,  second 
sergeant ;  James  M.  Watson,  third  sergeant ; 
John  E.  Ronk,  fourth  sergeant ;  Eri  S.  Wat- 
son, Frederick  L.  Gleason,  Theodore  M. 
Leonard,  Martin  H.  Adams,  corporals ; 
Samuel  D.  Crumb,  Lewis  W.  Chichester, 
musicians.  —  Privates.  —  George  M.  An- 
drus,  William  C.  Austin,  Orbul  D.  Able, 
Orville  Bacon,  William  A.  Bowker,  Henry 
N.  Benson,  John  Butler,  John  W.  Buther, 
George  Butler,  Sherlock  F.  Black,  Simeon 
Brown,  Alexander  Bailey,  William  Barnes, 
John  Boyden,  Morris  Blair,  Lewis  M.  Bal- 
lard, Ja'mes  Barwise,  James  Bartholomew, 
Girard  Case,  Edward  ]M.  Caffert}',  John  Coe, 
Henry  Coe,  Charles  Carman,  Claud  Demp- 
sey,  John  Dorn,  Frederick  Durand,  ^lichael 
DriscoU,  George  Davis,  Samuel  Eastabrook, 
George  W.  Ford  Fanning,  Jonathan  P>ench, 
Thomas  H.  Gillick,  Martin  Green,  Simeon 
Grout,  Orton  Harmon,  John  Hill,  Oliver 
Hokirk,  George  Hokirk,  Joseph  Hangi, 
Levi  R.  Johnson,  W^illiam  S.  Jay,  James 
King,  Clark  Lambert,  Daniel  W.  Larkin, 
Cornelius  W.  Maine,  Patrick  Millmore,  Nor- 
man S.  Miller,  Robert  Martin,  Gilbert  Mix, 
Charles  H.  Perry,  William  H.  Parker,  Ed- 
win S.  Richmond,  Melvin  F.  Sterling, 
Charles  B.  Schramm,  Joseph  Short,  Theo- 
dore Twichell,.  William  W.  Tompkins, 
Thomas  W.  Tompkins,  Alanzo  C.  Taft,  Wil- 
liam H.  Van  Alstyne,  Joshua  Williams, 
Samuel  H.  Warner,  Albert  G.  Whitman, 
Franklin  Whitney,  jr.,  Charles  Yenny. 

Company  D.  —  Hiram  C.  Rodgers,  cap- 
tain ;  Henry  C.  Jackson,  lieutenant;  Asa 
Park,  ensign  ;  William  H.  Bartram,  Edward 
Comstock,  George  Williamson,  Albert  G. 
Northrup,  sergeants  ;  William  W.  Spencer, 
John  L.  Bailey,  Charles  B.  Fairchild,  Ed- 
ward M.  Watson,  corporals;  William  J. 
Rundell,  Charles  Van  Horn,  musicians.  — 
Privates — Albert  D.  Armstrong,  William 
D.  BoUes,  Irving  S.  Burdge,  Francis  Bently, 


'  WjUiam  H.  Brainard,  John  W.  Burrows, 
Stewart  A.  Burrows,  Heber  CanoU,  Clarke 
J.  Cone,  Frank  Coleman,  Henry  M.  Crocker, 
Russell  S.  Cole,  James  Coon,  George  Dick- 
son, Chauncey  J.  Durfee,  Reuben  H.  Dick- 
inson, Charles  N.  Elliott,  C.  Hopkins  Fair- 
child.   Patrick    Fagan,    Frank  Francisco, 

:  Frederick  Fowler,  Abial  T.  Finch,  Aaron 
W.  Gage,  William  H.  Gray,  Matthias  Gor- 
man, P'rank  Grimes,  John  H.  Hogan, 
George  Hedden,  Chester  Howard,  Charles 
A.  Harding,  Henry  A.  Harding,  Oliver  A. 
Kilmer,  James  P,  Kirby,  William  H.  Lay, 
James  Lester,  John  IVIcLaughlin,  Thaddeus 
S.  ?vIunroe,  Sidney  A.  McKune,  Cah'in 
Meacham,  Melvin  A.  Newman,  Joseph  R. 
Osborn,  Newel  Paddleford,  Zael  Paddle- 
ford,  Charles  W.  Piatt,  Cyrus  T.  Purdee, 

i  Deloss  Payne,  Oscar  Phelps,  Edwin  S.  Reid, 
Franklin  Spencer,  Nelson  Spencer,  William 

,  P.  Sampson,  William  J.  Spendley,  Stephen 

!  A.  Sturdevant,  Charles  Slater,  James  V. 

;  Snedaker,  Charles  Thompson,  Joseph  T. 

1  Tripp,  Albert  M.  Tyler,  William  Traill,  Gid- 
eon Van  Auken,  Elijah  P.  Williams,  Ben- 

i  ton  N.  Wilson,  Charles  Webber,  John  Wil- 

;  kins,  George  L.  Wilcox,  Charles  Winters, 

I  Lewis  Walton. 

j  Compafiy  F.  —  Peter  Jay,  captain  ;  Wil- 
I  liam  A.  Sheldon,  lieutenant ;  La  Fayette 
1  Cross,  ensign  ;  Davalson  P.  Benedict,  Frank 
I  E.  Northrup,  Luther  N.  Hubbard,  Joseph 
I  L.  Ross,  sergeants;  George  H.  Roman, 
;  Frederick  Randall,  Harvey  D.  Whiting, 
I  John  C.  June,  corporals  ;  Franklin  French, 
j  musician. — Privates. — James  Barry,  La- 
i  Fayette  Benedict,  Ira  C.  Benedict,  George 
i  W.  Beckford,  Charles  A.  Bowker,  Hiram 
I  Brown,  Jr.,  Sanford  Bradbury,  Charles  VV. 
i  Butts,  Charles  Burger,  Jesse  P.  Cone,  Henry 
I  Cory,    Nicholson    A.    Corson,    Owen  D. 

j  Conklin,   Miles  Cresson,  William  E.  Cur- 

I 

I  ran,  Benjamin  Cummings,  Joseph  L.  Davis, 

j  Solomon  Darling,  Lee  F.  Dawson,  James 

j  L.  Dunning,  John  Dunning,  James  Durfee, 
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Charl.es  E.  Evans,  James  H.  Evans,  George 
W.  Finch,  John  R.  Ferguson,  Harrison  Ge- 
rig,  Nathaniel  Gorman,  Harrison  Guiles, 
Charles  T.  Handy,  Timothy  Hayes,  Daniel 
Hawkins,  Charles  Holland,  Harlan  Holland, 
Patrick  Houlihan,  Warren  Howland,  2d, 
John  Hysard,  John  Kearn,  Thomas  Kelh', 
John  N.  Kemery,  Joseph  Lake,  Oscar  Lan- 
der, David  A.  Lester,  Rosander  F.  Lobdell, 
Joseph  H.  McAvoy,  Charles  Miller,  Wil- 
liam D.  Osborn,  J.  Washington  Ostrander, 
Melvin  J.  Pierce,  Henry  Redfield,  James  D. 
Reynolds,  Frank  B.  Rogers,  Andrevv"  Rood, 
Josiah  H.  Rose,  Timothy  S.  Slater,  Archi- 
bald Snell,  jr.,  James  Spencer,  Lucius 
Thorp,  David  M.  Turner,  Rollin  B.  Trues- 
dall,  William  S.  Van  Valkenburgh,  David 
Walker,  Edgar  H.  Warner,  Frederick  Wa- 
terman, Edwin  M.  Watrous,  Albert  Welch, 
WiUiam  B.  Westervelt,  Edwin  J.  Wilbur, 
Henry  Williams,  Daniel  W.  Witherell.  Reu- 
ben A.  Wright,  Theodore  H.  Yates. 

Detachment  of  recruits  for  the  27th 
Regiment  of  New^  York  Volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Joseph  J.  Bartlett,  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  December 
17th,  1 86 1 — Lieutenant  J.  A.  Hamilton, 
commanding  the  detachment : — 

Charles  Bartlett,  John  N.  Dunn,  James  A. 
Dunn,  Oscar  Hadley,  Albert  B.  Maltbri, 
Jacob  Spear,  Nicholas  R.  Wood. 

The  89th  Regiment  of  New  York  Vol- 
unteers was  mustered  into  service  in  De- 
cember, 1 86 1.  Four  companies  B,  F,  G, 
and  K  were  made  up  of  men  generally  from 
Broome  county. 

Harrison  S.  Fairchild,  colonel ;  Jacob  C. 
Robie,  lieutenant ;  Daniel  T.  Evarts,  ma- 
jor;  John  E.  Shepard,  adjutant ;  Cornelius 
H.  Webster,  quarter-master;  Truman  H. 
Squire,  surgeon  ;  Nathaniel  E.  Pierson,  as- 
sistant surgeon ;  Gerrit  Van  Ingen,  ser- 
gant- major. 

CojHpany  B.  —  James  Hazley,  captain  ; 
Nathan    A.    Newton,    first     lieutenant ; 


I  Chauncey  J.  Reed,  second  lieutenant; 
1  David  C.  Durand,  Benjamin  F.  Helley, 
I  George  C.  Baker,  Needick  Adam,  Ira  Scri- 
ver.  sergeants  ;  William  E.  Evans,  Richard 
Downs,  Thomas  Groody,  Charles  L.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  Durfee,  Charles  Stringham, 
George  A.  Grove,  Benjamin  F.  Leech,  cor- 
porals ;  Samuel  D.  Crumb,  John  E  iMan- 
derville,  musicians ;  Jacob  Van  Auken, 
wagoner.  —  Privates.  —  Leonard  /\nson, 
Lewis  Chester  Bartlett,  James  S.  Burr,  By- 
ron M.  Badger,  John  W.  Beardsley,  Frede- 
rick Brown,  Andrew  J.  Brown,  Stephen  H. 
Bollcs,  Joseph  B.  Bovee,  Edward  B.  Bishop, 
James  E.  Busby,  Chauncy  Baker,  William 
Bisley,  Jacob  Berger,  Jehiel  Cameron,  Azor 
M.  Curtis,  Robert  W.  Crane,  Alfred  Clyde, 
Sherman  N.  Cook,  George  W.  Carhart, 
Stephen  D.  Cagdin,  John  Cluen,  Uriah  W. 
Cash,  John  Cassidy,  Edward  M.  Cafiferty, 
Martin  Delano,  Daniel  Dennison,  Edson  A. 
Davis,  Seneca  Duel,  Reed  F.  Francisco, 
William  C.  Fisher,  Hiram  D.  Gould,  James 
Groody,  Arthur  O.  Gray,  William  H.  Hull, 
David  Harris,  John  P.  Hunt,  William  Ham- 
ilton, John  Kay,  David  Lincoln,  Hiram  D. 
Landon,  Barney  Lee,  John  Maunshoff,  John 
W.  Munn,  James  Mullon,  James  O'Conner, 
Francis  O'Clary,  Jacob  Portsher,  Lewis  M. 
Pierson,  Charles  Pithie,  William  T.  Powers, 
Friend  Pratt,  David  A.  Patterson,  Edward 
M.  Pierce,  Chauncey  J.  Reed,  Oliver  Raun- 
ny,  John  \\'.  Rulifson,  John  W.  Rockwell, 
George  W.  Stringham,  John  Spahn,  John  H. 
Sweet,  Richard  Smith,  Ernest  F.  Towner, 
Henry  W.  Vanderburgh,  Jacob  H.  Wal- 
dron,  Charles  H.  Williams. 

Privates  in  companies  D  and  E  from 
Binghamton. 

Compa7iy  D.  — John  Brady,  Patrick  Fitz- 
gibbons,  David  Gommell. 
Compajiy  E.  —  Charles  Ball. 
Company  E  came  from  Oxford  and  Nor- 
wich. 

Several  exciting  events  transpired  before 
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the  three  companies  which  were  assigned  to 
the  27th  N.  Y.  Vols,  left  for  the  State  rendez- 
vous, a  few  worthy  of  record.  The  day  when 
the  Massachusetts  troops  were  fired  upon 
in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  while  they  were 
en  route  for  Washington,  a  war  meeting  was 
in  progress  near  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Jones  Scale  Works,  at  that  time  a  pistol 
manufactory.  A  platform  had  been  erect- 
ed in  the  center  of  a  clump  of  trees,  on  the 
knoll  east  of  the  factory,  and  Hon.  Giles  W. 
Hotchkiss  (now  deceased),  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Binghamton,  and  subsequent  to 
this  date  a  representative  in  Congress,  was 
addressing  the  assembled  multitude,  when 
a  young  man  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
dense  crowd,  and  handed  the  speaker  a 
sealed  envelope.  Vlx.  Hotchkiss  paused  in 
his  address,  tore  open  the  envelope,  and 
hastily  read  what  proved  to  be  a  telegraphic 
message.  His  hand  suddenly  trembled,  his 
lips  quivered,  and  a  shadow  of  sorrow  set- 
tled upon  his  usually  pleasing  features.  At 
last,  with  choked  utterance,  and  tears 
streamino-  down  his  cheeks,  he  exclaimed  : 
"My  God!  my  God!  the  ^vlassachusetts 
troops  are  being  slaughtered  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore."  The  effect  was  electrical. 
Pen  cannot  protray  the  intense  feeling  per- 
vading that  audience ;  there  seerhed  to  be 
a  Niagara  of  rage  ready  to  burst  forth  in 
threats  of  vengeance. 

At  that  very  moment  the  honored  *'Sage 
of  Binghamton,"  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  (who 
years  ago  was  laid  to  rest),  occupying  a  seat 
on  the  platform,  sprang  to  his  feet,  stepped 
forward,  his  long  hair  lifted  from  his  shoul- 
ders by  the  breeze,  and  pointing  with  his 
index  finger  to  the  flag  floating  above  the 
tree  tops,  in  one  grand  burst  of  eloquence, 
never  before  equaled  in  the  oratorical  ef- 
forts of  "  the  old  war-horse  of  Broome," 
shouted:  Fellow  citizens,  the  stripes  of  that 
flag  seem  dearer  to  me  now  than  they  did 
one  hour  ago,  and  a  greater  brilliancy  en- 


\  circles  each  particular  star.     In  fact,  a  halo 
I  of  fresh  glory  seems  to  gather  about  that 
i  priceless  emblem  as  it  kisses  the  wind  of 
I  heaven.    Remember  your  dut\'.    No  flinch- 
1  ing  now,  for  this  is  the  hoar  of  peril.  The 
I  Union  blood  this  day  crimsoning  the  streets 
of  the  ^Monumental  City  cries  aloud,  and 
from  out  the  heart  of  a  loyal  people  will 
spring  the  quick  response:  'Not  one  star 
I  shall  be  plucked  from  the  blue  field  of  our 
I  insignia,  or  a  single  thread  dishonored.'  Let 
us  with  eyes  upturned  to  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  swear  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great 
in   upholding  the   honor  of  our  beloved 
country.     We  mnst  have  hearts  of  steel  and 
the  courage  of  a  lion." 

Cheer  followed  cheer,  and  the  volunteers 
felt  like  marching  down  into  Dixie  w^ithout 
awaiting  orders.  So  fully  were  they  im- 
bued with  the  war  spirit,  that  upon  march- 
ing back  to  town,  they  moved  directly  in 
front  of  an  attorney's  oflice,  who  was  re- 
ported as  a  Southern  sympathizer,  and 
halting,  dispatched  a  committee  to  inform 
the  disciple  of  Blackstone  that  he  would  be 
given  precisely  five  minutes  to  unfurl  the 
national  colors,  or  make  a  speech  defining 
his  position.  The  window  went  up,  and 
the  besieged  attorney  declared  his  loyalty. 

About  this  time  a  report  was  circulated 
that  a  rebel  flag  had  been  unfurled  from  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  an  estima- 
ble and  wealthy  widow  from  the  South,  who 
resided  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village,  and 
off  at  a  double  quick  started  a  squad  to 
"  tear  down  the  flaunting  lie."  Reaching 
i  the  residence,  nothin;^  resembling  the  rag 
with  the  stars  and  bars"  could  be  seen,  and 
the  detail  returned.  During  the  service  of 
these  companies  in  the  field  the  inquiry 
was  frequently  heard  ringing  through  the 
camp,  "  Who  went  up  to  Widow  Mont- 
gomery's ?  "  but  strange  to  say  no  one  could 
i  tell.  It  was  considered  a  huge  joke. 
I      Capturing  a  Railroad  Train  —  In  the 
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latter  part  of  April,  while  Captain  Bartlett's 
company  was  quartered  in  a  hall  on  Wash- 
ington street,  that  officer  received  a  com- 
munication from  Captain  (afterwards  Gen- 
eral) Catlin,  of  Pwego,  stating  that  he  had 
received  orders  from  the  Adjutant- General 
at  Albany,  to  report  forthv>'ith  at  his  office 
with  the  Tioga  county  volunteers,  as  he 
wished  to  assign  them  to  duty  with  a  regi- 
ment then  forming  in  that  city.  As  Cap- 
tains Catlin  and  Bartlett  had  been  intimate 
friends  in  bygone  days,  the  former  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  and  his  command 
be  the  guests  of  Captain  Bartlett  and  his 
company  during  their  short  stay  in  Bing- 
hamton  between  trains.  The  Tiogans  were 
met  at  the  depot  by  a  detail,  and  escorted 
to  the  hall,  where  the  time  was  agi  eeably 
spent  until  the  hour  for  departure.  Captain 
Catlin  had  been  given  transportation  on 
the  Erie  from  Owego  by  virtue  of  the 
Adjutant-General's  order,  and  supposed 
the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  railroad 
would  do  the  same.  Captain  Bartlett's 
entire  company  escorted  their  new  made 
friends  to  the  depot.  Arriving  there  a  halt 
was  ordered,  and  the  two  Captains  went  to 
interview  the  railroad  officials  and  secure 
transportation  to  Syracuse.  The  Tioga 
company  was  refused  a  ride  unless  some- 
thing stronger  was  presented  than  the 
Adjutant- General's  order  to  report.  Cap- 
tain Bartlett  returned  to  his  command,  and 
forming  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  so 
as  to  cover  entrance  to  the  two  coaches 
and  baggage  car,  which  had  been  backed 
up  to  the  depot,  being  at  an  inward  face, 
he  left  Lieutenant  Lewis  in  charge,  with 
orders  not  to  permit  any  one  to  enter  the 
cars  on  any  pretext.  Captain  Bartlett  then 
repaired  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  re- 
quested the  operator  to  ask  the  Adjutant- 
General  what  should  be  done  with  Captain 
Catlin's  men,  who  were  in  Binghamton 
anxious  to  obey  his  order.    The  operator 


I  complied,  and  in  a  short  time  an  answer 
j  was  received  to  forward  them  at  once,  as 
i  they  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
\  pany  to   complete    the    Third  regiment. 
;  Returning,   Captain   Bartlett   entered  the 
I  square,  and  addressed  the  company  nearly 
I  as  follows  :  "I  want  two  or  three  men  to  go 
I  and  sfe  to  it,  that  no  attempt  be  made  to 
j  detach  the  engine.     Now,  boys,  the  Adju- 
tant-General telegraphs  that  he  wants  the 
Tioga  company  at  once,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined that  they  shall  go  on  this  train  — 
peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must. 
You  are  aware  that  I  am  an  engineer,  and 
I  should  the  necessity  arise  there  will  be  no 
trouble  so  far  as  running  the  engine  is  con- 
cerned." Here  he  was  interrupted  by  cheers, 
and  the  excitement  was  at  a  white  heat.  Cor- 
poral Gleason,  now  a  farmer  of  the  town  of 
Conklin,  shouting,  "Yes,  and  by  the  great 
horned  spoons,  I  can  fire  for  the  Captain. " 
Lieutenant  Lewis  had  no  doubt  but  what 
he  could  gracefully  perform  the  duties  of 
conductor,  and  the  entire  rank  and  file  had 
i  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  act  as  brakemen 
and  guard  the  train  also.     Captain  Bartlett 
then  informed  the  superintendent  what  he 
might  expect,  and  that  official,  observing 
that  boy's  play  was  no  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, signified  his  willingness  to  com- 
promise at  half-fare.     Captain  Bartlett  re- 
plied that  so  far  as  the  volunteers  were 
concerned,  they  were  going  without  money 
and  without  price.     He  added:     If  rebels 
have  fired  on  the  flag,  this  nation,  and  this 
State,  can  pay  all  obligations  incurred  in 
hurrying  men  forward  to  save  the  capital." 
The  superintendent  stated  that  as  there  was 
a  large  number  of  passengers,  zl  'ith  tickets, 
in  the  waiting  rooms,  and  as  it  was  long 
I  past  the  regular  starting  time,  if  an  open- 
I  ing  could  be  made,  so  that  the  passengers 
could  ""et  aboard  the  train,  he  could  ascer- 
j  tain  the  room  needed  to  accommodate  the 
I  company,  and  would  send  to  the  yard  for 
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the  necessary  cars.  Captain  Bartlett  re- 
plied :  No  tail  end  of  the  train  for  these 
men,"  and  then  turninc^  to  Captain  CatHn  I 
said  :  "  March  your  men  on  board.  Fill  the  I 
seats  beginning  at  the  forward  end  of  the  j 
train."  Turning  to  the  superintendent  I 
Bartlett  continued:  "You  will  then  know  \ 
how  many  cars  to  attach,  and  can  put  your  \ 
passengers  in  the  rear  cars,  as  we  don't  | 
propose  to  have  the  coupling  drawn  when  : 
you  get  across  the  large  trestle,  permitting  \ 
you  to  go  on  with  the  passengers,  and  leav-  i 
ing  behind  these  volunteers.  They  are  our  ' 
guests ;  we  propose  to  see  them  through,  \ 
and  no  ceremony  will  be  in  order."  Every-  \ 
thing  was  done  as  requested,  and  ''Ike"  | 
Catlin's  boys  arrived  safely  at  the  State  | 
capital.  When  the  Broome  county  boys  I 
were  taking  part  in  more  dangerous  ex-  | 
ploits  in  the  South,  this  incident  was  often  I 
referred  to  as  "  the  unarmed  victory,"  and  ■ 
to  the  ladies  they  ascribed  the  praise  for  i 
presenting  so  formidable  an  appearance,  \ 
the  fair  ones  having  presented  each  volun-  j 
teer  with  a  blue  flannel  shirt.  | 
Dickiiiso7i  s  Humor.  —  Before  these  vol-  ' 
unteers  left  for  rendezvous,  a  war  meeting  ; 
was  held  in  Fireman's  Hall.  Hon.  Daniel  | 
S.  Dickinson  was  on  the  platform.  He  ob-  j 
served  several  citizens  loitering  about  the  I 
door — men  who  were  doubtful  about  the  I 
propriety  of  fighting  their  southern  brethren,  i 
and  were  classed  as  southern  5}'mpathizers.  ' 

These  men  were  scannine^  the  audience  as 

^  i 
though  they  doubted  the  success  of  the  : 

meeting ;  Dickinson  knew  them  and  under- 
stood their  views.  Rising  from  his  seat 
and  pointing  toward  the  door,  he  exclaimed: 
*'  If  the  doubtful  fellow-citizens  standing  . 
near  the  doorway,  looking  so  suspiciously, 
will  please  come  forward,  they  will  find  a 
few  vacant  scats  in  front,  right  where  the 
drippings  of  the  gospel  of  loyalty  can  fall 
on  them.  Come  right  forward  neighbors, 
and  remember  that 


While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

The  building  fairly  shook  with  cheers. 

Towards  tJic  T€7tted  Fields.  —  On  the  2d 
day  of  May,  1861,  the  three  companies 
took  their  departure  for  Elmira.  A  vast 
multitude  gathered  at  the  depot,  and  many 
affecting  scenes  were  witnessed.  Mothers 
bidding  the  sons  they  idolized  a  tearful 
good-bye,  but  urging  them  to  fight  manfully 
and  never  desert  the  colors,  was  as  grand 
an  exhibition  of  patriotism  as  any  genera- 
tion ever  witnessed.  The  train  started  off 
amid  the  boom  of  cannon,  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs and  the  Godspeeds  of  an  enthusi- 
astic populace. 

Arriving  at  Elmira  they  remained  in 
quarters  some  time  before  assignment.  On 
the  2 1st  of  May,  186 1,  the  27th  Infantry 
New  York  Volunteers  was  organized,  and 
the  companies  from  Broome  county  were 
assigned  to  that  regiment,  and  lettered  C, 
D  and  F. 

The  following  field  officers  were  elected : 
Henry  W.  Slocum,  colonel  ;  Joseph  J. 
Chambers,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Joseph  J. 
Bartlett,  major.  As  soon  as  what  was  known 
as  the  Southport  barracks  were  completed, 
the  regiment  occupied  them.  Here  the 
Broome  county  volunteers  rebelled  against 
the  gentlemen  who  had  the  contract  for 
feeding  the  troops.  They  had  left  behind 
well-filled  tables  and  banquets  given  them 
by  the  patriotic  ladies,  and  to  fall  so  sud- 
denly upon  sickly  soup  and  half-cooked 
meat  was  considered  unbearable.  One  fore- 
noon a  plan  ^\-as  perfected  to  teach  the 
haughty  contractor  that  a  volunteer  was 
entitled  to  a  decent  meal,  even  if  he  had 
hired  out  to  the  government  as  a  confeder- 
ate target  for  the  sum  of  $11  per  month. 
The  regiment  marched  to  dinner  and  quietly 
seated  themselves  around  the  tables.  No 
sooner  had  the  miserably  prepared  meal 
been  placed  before  them  than  a  signal  was 
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given.     In  an  instant,  almost,  tin  plates  and  i 
cups  went  sailing  over  the  heads  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  the  soup  on  the  tables  shot  upward 
like  the  fluid  from  a  shotted  oil  well,  and  j 
the  boards  of  the  tables  were  shivered  as  | 
the  boys  kicked  them  loose  with  their  broad- 
soled  brogans.    Having  completed  the  work 
of  desolation,  they  fell  in  line  and  moved 
quietly  to  their  quarters.    The  conspirators' 
circle  was  a  close  corporation,  only  a  few 
of."  the  blooded"  being  admitted,  and 
when  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  rebel- 
lion broke  upon  the  ears  of  those  outside 
the  ring  they  were  awe  stricken. 

About  ah  hour  after  the  occurrence  the 
long  roll  sounded  and  the  cry  of  "  fall  in  " 
rang  along  the  barracks.  The  men  promptly 
responded  and  when  the  regiment  had 
formed  upon  the  parade  ground  they  be- 
held before  them  Colonel  Slocum.  He  gave 
them  a  cool,  good-natured  talk,  and  informed 
them  that  whenever  they  found  bad  meat 
set  before  them  to  place  it  in  a  can  and 
bring  it  to  him  and  he  would  see  to  it  that 
the  act  was  not  repeated.  This  had  a  whole-  ! 
some  effect,  and  the  colonel  at  once  won 
the  highest  respect  of  his  entire  command. 
The  next  day  he  took  dinner  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  visited  the  cook-room,  directing 
how  things  should  be  done.  This  affair  was 
known  throughout  the  service  as  the  soup 
skirmish  of  the  Broome  detachment."' 

July  loth  the  regiment  left  Elmira  for 
Washington  via  the  Northern  Central  rail- 
road, arriving  at  the  capital  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  I  ith,  and  quartering  in  Franklin 
Square.  On  the  i6th  the  command  crossed 
the  Long  Bridge  and  set  foot  upon  Virginia  j 
soil.  On  that  eventful  Sabbath  of  July  2ist  | 
they  participated  in  the  first  Bull  Run  bat-  | 
tie.     Colonel  Slocum  was  wounded  and,  | 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant-col-  i 
onel,  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  | 
upon  Major  Bartlett.  That  officer  displayed  I 
a  daring  and  coolness  in  this  maiden  con-  j 


flict  which  won  for  him  not  only  the  admira- 
tion of  his  regiment,  but  encomiums  of 
praise  from  those  high  in  official  position. 
When  thousands  of  troops  were  rushing  to 
the  rear  in  flight  and  confusion,  he  formed 
the  regiment  in  line  of  battle  on  the  heights 
above  the  Bull  Run  stream,  and  faced  the 
enemy.  Twice  afterward  he  presented  a 
front  to  the  enemy  when  all  was  anarchy  and 
disorganization  about  him,  and  by  his  skill- 
ful movements  saved  that  portion  of  the 
field,  holding  back  the  enemy  and  prevent- 
ing the  capture  of  the  panic  stricken,  who 
by  thousands  were  without  organization  or 
commandants.  Colonel  Bartlett  in  his 
official  report  says :  During  the  whole 
day  the  regiment  behaved  coolly  and  gal- 
lantly, promptly  obeying  every  order.  They 
never  retreated  or  gave  way  before  the  en- 
emy without  a  positive  command." 

Prenionitioii  of  Death  :  ■ —  Before  reaching 
the  battle-field,  and  for  two  days  previous 
to  the  engagement,  Norman  L.  Miller,  from 
Lisle,  Broome  county,  had  a  premonition 
that  he  would  be  shot  in  the  first  engage- 
ment and  no  argument  could  convince  him 
otherwise.  He  even  gave  his  tent-mate 
directions  what  to  write  home.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  battle,  while  the 
regiment  was  halted  by  the  roadside,  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  battle-field,  the 
boom  of  an  occasional  field  piece  was  heard. 
The  writer  of  this  reminiscence,  observing 
that  Miller  was  pale  and  wore  a  sorrowful 
look,  inquired  of  him  if  he  was  ailing.  "No," 
replied  Miller,  "  I  am  not  a  coward  and 
pale  from  fright.  I  will  march  up  to  the 
enemy  cooi  as  any  man,  but  I  tell  you  that 
cannon  you  hear  talks  plain,  and  says  Norm. 
Miller  falls  this  day."  He  went  upon  the 
field,  exhibited  remarkable  bravery,  and 
was  one  of  the  early  victims  of  a  rebel  bul- 
let. ,  His  brother  now  resides  in  the  town 
of  Lisle. 

The  27th  lost  a  large  number  of  men 
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taken  prisoners,  and  upon  its  return  to 
Washington  was  but  a  skeleton  of  the  glory 
it  possessed  a  few  days  previous. 

Clinibuig  the  Military  Ladder.  —  Colonel 
Slocum,  upon  recov^ering  from  his  wound  and 
engaging  again  in  active  service,  was  pro- 
moted to  a  brigadier-generalship  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chambers  resigning,  Major 
Bartlett  was  commissioned  colonel.  The 
regiment  was  present  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  opened  the  engagement  at  West 
Point,  participated  in  the  "  Seven  Days 
Battles,"  Colonel  Bartlett  leading  his  men 
in  one  of  the  grandest  charges  of  the  war 
at  Gaines'  Mills,  performing  a  deed  of  gal- 
lantry to  which  his  native  county  of  Broome 
can  point  with  pride.  On  several  occasions 
in  the  peninsular  campaign  he  performed 
noteworthy  service,  and  when  the  army  re- 
treated from  in  front  of  Richmond  the  27th 
returned  to  camp  near  Alexandria,  and  from 
thence  moved  by  forced  march  into  IVIar^^- 
land  at  Antietam.  At  Crampton's  Gap,  on 
the  right,  Colonel  Bartlett  led  in  the  charge 
up  the  steep  mountain  side  covered  with 
shelvy  rock,  driving  the  enemy  and  captur- 
ing many  prisoners. 

The  27th  took  part  in  both  Fredericks- 
burg battles,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Adams,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.  (deceased),  who 
had  been  commissioned  colonel  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  promotion  of 
Colonel  Bartlett  to  the  position  of  brigade 
commander.  The  second  Fredericksburg 
was  the  last  engagement.  The  regiment's 
two  years  had  expired,  and  bidding  the 
confederates  on  the  fortified  heights  beyond 
the  Rappahannock  good-bye,  the  veterans 
returned  to  Elmira  and  were  mustered  out. 

Reception  of  Companies. —  The  Broome 
county  companies  were  the  recipients  of  a 
magnificent  reception  on  their  return  to 
Binghamton.  People  poured  into  town 
from  all  parts  of  the  county,  the  fire  depart- 
ment was  out  and  artillery  salutes  w^ere  fired 


!  as  the  train  moved  in,  bringing  from  the 
i  front  what  was  left  of  Broome's  first  offer- 
I  ing  to  the  nation.  As  the  veterans  marched 
I  through  the  streets  in  their  uniforms,  gray 
i  with  the  dust  of  their  memorable  service, 
!  thousands  cheered  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
I  bouquets  tossed  from  the  packed  sidewalks, 
j  \\\  front  of  the  court-house  imposing  re- 
I  ception  ceremonies  took  place  and  the  ban- 
j  ners,  painted  in  oil,  presented  the  companies 
I  before  leaving  for  the  front,  which  they  had 
I  left  in  charge  of  the  fire  department,  were 
I  returned  to  them  (these  banners  have  been 
I  deposited  in  the  State  armor}-).  A  ban- 
I  quet  was  tendered  the  soldiers  in  Fireman's 
Hall  by  the  ladies,  and  the  reception  was 
made  a  grand  gala  day,  business  being  al- 
most entirely  suspended. 

Returning  to  civil  life  the  veterans  were 
\  discontented.  It  seemed  like  an  uninter- 
I  rupted  Sabbath  after  the  excitement  of  the 
I  field.  News  of  an  engagement  made  them 
i  restless,  and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before 
!  the  majority  of  them  again  donned  the  blue 
I  and  returned  to  Dixie  to  battle  in  defense 
i  of  the  imperiled  flag,  many  of  them  as  offi- 
cers. 

The  27th  Regiment  turned  out  three 
generals,  Slocum,  who  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  Sherman's  army  in  the  famous 
march  to  the  sea ;  General  Rogers,  upon 

j  the  staff  of  General  Slocum,  and  General 
Bartlett,  who  commanded  a  division.  The 
service  of  the  two  last  named  is  fully  set 

i  forth  in  biographical  sketches. 

I  Three  of  the  volunteers  in  Company  C, 
27th,  have  held  the  office  of  sherifi".  Others 

;  have  beer,  called  to  occupy  important  pub- 

i  lie  positions. 

:  THE  EIGHTY-NIXTH  N.  Y.  VOLS. 

This  regiment,  containing  many  Broome 
;  county  men,  was  mustered  into  the  United 
!  States  service  at  Elmira  in  the  fall  of  1 86 1. 
:  After  the  proclamation  for  75,000  men  had 
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been  issued,  application  was  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  through  Hon.  D.  S.  Dick- 
inson, for  permission  to  raise  and  organize 
an  independent  regiment.  After  some  de- 
lay permission  was  granted,  and  circulars 
headed  '*  Dickinson  Guards  "  were  sent  to 
various  localities,  calling  on  patriotic  men 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  President,  by 
enrolling  for  the  new  regiment.  Profes- 
sional business  was  then  suspended  at  the 
office  of  Colonel  Robie,  and  the  rooms  were 
converted  into  a  recruiting  rendezvous. 
The  response  was  so  general  that  a  brigade 
might  have  been  raised  instead  of  a  regi- 
ment. Four  companies  were  from  this 
county,  and  the  command  organized  with 
Harrison  S.  Fairchild,  of  Rochester,  colo- 
nel;  Jacob  C.  Robie,  of  Binghamton,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel ;  Daniel  T.  Everts,  major ; 
John  E.  Shepard,  adjutant.  Company  B  was 
commanded  by  Captain  James  Hazly,  of 
Binghamton ;  Nathan  A.  Newton,  first  lieu- 
tenant; Chauncey  J.  Reed,  second  heutenant. 

Co.  F  —  Captain,  Robert  Brown  ;  first 
lieutenant,  Moses  Pufter ;  second  lieuten- 
ant, William  M.  Benedict. 

Co.  G — Captain,  Seymour  L.  Judd,  of 
Windsor ;  first  lieutenant,  Edward  M. 
Bloomer;  second  lieutenant,  Frederick  Dav- 
enport. 

Co.  H  —  Captain,  John  B.  Van  Name; 
first  lieutanant,  Wellington  M.  Lewis';  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  Almon  Morris. 

Co.  K —  Captain,  Frank  Burt ;  first  lieu- 
tenant, Oliver  P.  Harding;  second  lieuten- 
ant, Frank  W.  Tremain. 

The  history  of  the  service  of  this  regi- 
ment is  one  of  hard  fighting.  A  writer,  in 
speaking  of  Captain  Judd's  company  and 
the  campaigns  it  passed  through,  tells  the  j 
story  of  the  89th  in  a  single  significant  par- 
agraph :  — 

"  Company  G.  was  organized  in  the  fail 
of  1 86 1,  by  Captain  Seymour  L.  Judd,  ^  its 

1  "Captain  Judd's  rank  dated  from  October  31st,  1861, 
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commandant,  and  mustered  in  for  three 
years.  It  left  Elmira  with  the  regiment, 
December  5th,  1 861.  for  Washington,  and 
one  month  later,  having  been  assigned  to 
the  Burnside  Expedition  to  Nortli  Carolina, 
was  out  on  the  ocean.  In  August,  1862, 
it  came  north  to  reinforce  McCiellan  after 
his  defeat  near  Richmond.  It  participated, 
and  suffered  severely,  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam.  At  Fredericks- 
burg, in  December,  1862,  it  was  among 
the  first  to  cross  the  river  and  captured  the 
sharp  shooters  who  prevented  the  laying  of 
the  pontoons.  At  Suffolk  the  89th  crossed 
the  Nansemond  and  captured  a  rebel  fort, 
with  all  its  cannon  and  men.  The  regiment 
was  with  General  Dix  on  the  "blackberry 
raid  "  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. It  next  went  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Gilmore,  who  soon  after  took  Fort 
Waggoner  and  battered  down  Sumter. 
The  next  spring  it  returned  north  and 
formed  a  part  of  General  Butler's  James 
River  expedition.  At  Bermuda  Hundreds 
those  whose  term  of  service  expired  were 
mustered  out,  while  those  who  re-enlisted 
remained  with  the  regiment  until  it  was 
mustered  out.  The  dead  sleep  at  Hatteras, 
Roanoke  Island,  South  Mountain,  Antie- 
tam, Fredericksburg,  Suffolk,  Folly  Island, 
Bermuda  Hundreds,  in  front  of  Petersburg 
and  at  Chapin's  Farm. 

To  specify  more  particularly  the  service 
of  the  89th,  we  extract  the  following  list  of 
eng-a^ements  from  the  memoranda  book  of 
Colonel  Robert  Brown  :  — 

First  battle.  —  At  Camden,  N.  C,  April 
19th,  1862.     The  rebels  were  defeated  and 
forced  to  retreat.     Lieutenant  William  Ca- 
I  hill,  of  company  A,  was  severely  wounded 

and  his  commi.ssion  December  i8th,  1861.  Pie  resigned 
October  ist,  1862,  and  was  re-commissioned  Xovember 
7th,  1862.  He  died  at  Fortress  Monroe,  August  27th, 
1864,  of  wounds  received  in  action  before  Petersburg, 
June  15th,  1864,  and  his  remains  were  brought  home  for 
burial. 
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and  afterwards  died  in  consequence  ;  private 
Patrick  Sullivan,  of  Company  A,  wounded 
and  died. 

Second  battle.  —  South  IMountain,  ^Id., 
September  14th,  1862.  The  rebels  charged 
and  were  repulsed.  Some  prisoners  taken. 
Loss  in  killed  and  wounded  small. 

Third  battle. — Antietam,  Md.,  Septem- 
ber 17th,  1862.  The  regiment  charged  the 
rebels  over  a  stonewall  —  a  hand-to-hand 

j 

encounter.    The  enemy  retreated,  but  the  I 
89th,  outflanked,  was  forced  to  fall  back,  j 
Laid  under  arms  all  night,  under  the  ene- 
my's fire  most  of  the  time.     Acting- Adju- 
tant  Garret  Van  Ingen,  w'as  wounded  and 
died.    Captain  S.  L    Judd  and  Captain 
James  Hazly  slightly  wounded.    Lieuten-  | 
ant  William  Pratt,  of  Company  A,  severely  i 
wounded.    Loss    in  killed  and  wounded  | 
very  heavy.    Prisoners  were  taken  on  both  I 
sides. 

Fourth  battle. —  Crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December 
nth,  1863,  in  pontoon  boats,  captured 
eighty  rebel  pickets.  The  first  regiment 
that  crossed  and  entered  the  city.  After- 
wards complimented  by  General  Sedgwick  1 
for  the  courage  and  bravery  displayed.  | 

Fifth  battle.— -  December  13th,  1862,  ! 
charge  of  Marye's  Heights,  at  Fredericks-  : 
burg.  Repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  | 
killed  and  wounded.  j 

Sixth  battle.  —  The  Nansemond,  near  i 
Suffolk,  Va.,  April  19th,  1S63,  charged  ' 
upon  a  battery.  Four  guns  were  captured  \ 
and  1 1 1  men,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ; 
Corporal  James  Brown  (now  sheriff  of  ' 
Broome  county)  took  two  revolvers  from  the  ' 
rebel  captain  commanding  the  battery.  Ser-  ^ 
geant  Marvin  Watrous,  Company  K,  killed.  \ 
(Post  Watrous,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Binghamton,  I 
was  named  in  honor  of  this  brave  sergeant). 

Seventh  battle. —  Suffolk,  Va.,  May  13th,  | 
1863.    The  regiment  charged,  driving  the 
enemy.    No  killed  or  wounded.  I 


Eighth  battle  —  Hanover  Junction,  Va., 
July  4th,  1863.     Xo  loss. 

Ninth  battle. —  Siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  S. 
C,  August  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1863. 

Tenth  battle. —  Swift  Creek,  near  Peters- 
burgh,  Va.,  May  loth,  1864. 

Eleventh  battle.  —  Bermuda  Hundred, 
May  4th,  1864. 

Twelfth  batde. —  Kingsland  Creek,  Va., 
I\Iay  1 2th.  1864. 

Thirteenth  battle. —  Drury's  Bluff,  Va., 
May  1 8th,  1864. 

Fourteenth  battle.  —  Wier  Bottom 
Church,  Va.,  May  2i5t,  1864. 

Fifteenth  battle.  —  Coal  Harbor,  Va., 
June  2d  to  i  ith,  1864. 

Sixteenth  battle.  —  Advance  on  Peters- 
burg, June  15th,  1864.  Assisted  in  cap- 
turing a  rebel  fort  and  six  guns.  Here  Cap- 
tain Judd  was  wounded. 

Seventeenth  battle.  —  Petersburg,  June 
1 8th,  1S64.  Lieutenant- Colonel  England 
killed  ;  Lieutenant  John  Russell,  Company 
G,  wounded. 

Eighteenth  battle. —  Springing  the  Grant 
Mine  at  Petersburg,  June  30th,  1864. 

Nineteenth  battle. — The  rebel  attack 
before  Petersburg,  July  8th,  1864. 

Tw^entieth  battle.  — Chapin's  Farm,  Va., 
September  29th,  1864.  Lieutenant  Henry 
Epps,  Company  I,  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Groody,  Company  B  and  Captain  Henry 
C.  Roome,  Company  E,  taken  prisoners. 
Captain  R.  C.  ^vlcCormack,  Company  I, 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Cole,  Company  H,  and 
Lieutenant  George  H.  Baldwin,  Company 
F,  wo'inded. 

T\\  cnty-first  battle, —  Chapin's  farm,  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1864.  The  rebels  charged 
and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

Tvv'enty-second  battle.  —  Fair  Oaks,  Oc- 
tober, 26th,  1864.  Regiment  charged  and 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  Lieutenant-Cr>I- 
onel   W'.    M.    Lew  is  wounded ;  Lieuten- 
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ant  Calvin  Burt  killed,  missing  and  not  ; 
found.  I 

Twenty- third  battle.  —  Storming  of  Pe-  ! 
tersburgh,  April  2d,  1865.     Major  Frank 
Tremaine  killed. 

Twenty-fourth  battle.  — At  Lee's  surren- 
der, Appomattox,  April  19th,  1865. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINTH. 

This  infantry  regiment  contained  many 
veterans  from  Broome  county,  who,  having 
been  at  the  front  and  experienced  the  stern 
realities  of  service  in  the  field,  re-enlisted 
to  again  battle  for  the  flag.  It  v\as  such 
soldiers  that  gained  for  this  regiment  the 
credit  of  excellent  discipline  and  fine  sol- 
dierly bearing.  It  was  organized  with  Ben- 
jamin F.  Tracy,  colonel  ;  Isaac  S.  Catlin, 
lieutenant-colonel ;  Philo  B.  Stilson,  ma- 
jor;  Peter  W.  Hopkins,  adjutant;  James  S. 
Thurston,  quartermaster.  Broome  was  well 
represented  in  the  selections.  Company  D 
was  commanded  by  Captain  George  W. 
Dunn,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  en- 
listed in  the  27th  New  York,  Company  C, 
was  a  sergeant  of  that  company  in  the  first 
Bull  Run,  was  captured,  taken  to  Richmond, 
thence  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he  contracted 
yellow  fever,  and  when  exchanged,  returned 
home  but  a  skeleton  of  his  former  com- 
'manding  appearance,  his  health  sadly  im- 
paired. He  is  now^  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Binghamton,  the  present  postmaster,  but 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  prison 
life  in  the  South. 

Com.pany  E  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Edw^ard  L.  Lewis,  who  was  also  Captain  of  | 
Company  C,  27th  New  York,  after  the  pro- 
motion of  Bartlett.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion at  the  First  Bull  Run,  and  his  service 
in  the  109th  was  marked  with  the  same  sol- 
dierly qualities  that  won  for  him  the  respect 
of  his  first  command.  He  is  an  honored 
citizen  of  Binghamton. 

The  109th  regiment  was  called  into  ser- 


1  vice  under  the  proclamation  of  July,  1862, 
j  calling  for  300,000  men.  By  the  middle  of 
!  August  the  regiment  had  its  complement 
of  men.  The  first  regimental  camp  ground 
was  at  the  south  end  of  the  present  Rock- 
bottom  bridge  in  a  meadow,  where  barracks 
had  been  erected.  Of  the  ten  companies, 
two  (D  and  E)  were  from  Broome  county, 
the  remainder  from  Tioga  and  Tompkins. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  on  the  27th  day  of 
August,  1862,  for  three  years.  Two  days 
afterward  it  marched  from  its  pleasant  camp 
on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  without 
arms,  on  its  way  south,  commanded  by 
Colonel  B.  F.  Tracy,  of  Tioga  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  I.  S.  Catlin,  of  Owego  ;  Major, 
Philo  B.  Stilson  ;  Adjutant  Peter  W.  Hop- 
kins ;  Quartermaster  James  S.  Thurston, 
with  surgeons  and  other  officers. 

Company  D  was  recruited  by  Colonel 
George  \V.  Dunn,  who,  as  before  mentioned, 
had  seen  service  in  the  27th  New  York, 
and  been  an  inmate  of  several  southern 
prisons.  The  recruiting  headquarters  was 
a  small  tent  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
present  court-house  grounds.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant was  W.  N.  Benedict,  of  Lisle ;  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  Robert  M.  Johnson,  of  Bing- 
hamton. The  rank  and  file  were  all  citizens 
of  the  county — men  of  good  standing. 

Company  E  was  recruited  by  Captain 
Edward  L.  Lewns,  who  had  also  seen  ser- 
vice as  captain  in  the  27th  N.  Y.  The 
The  first  lieutenant  was  Moses  B.  Robbins; 
second  lieutenant,  Richard  M.  Christian, 
I  all  of  Binghamton.  The  recruiting  head- 
quarters was  in  a  store  on  Court  street, 
north  side,  tw^o  or  three  doors  from  State 
street.  The  rank  and  file  of  this  company 
were  all  Broome  county  men,  and  first 
class  material 

Five  of  the  six  above  mentioned  officers 
were  members  of  Fountain  Hose  Company 
No.  4. 
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The  first  camp  of  the  regiment,  after 
leaving  Binghamton,  was  Annapolis  Junc- 
tion, Md.,  where  arms  were  received  — 
Springfield  rifles.  For  fourteen  months  the 
command  remained  on  duty  there,  guard- 
ing the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington, and  perfecting  themselves  in  bat- 
talion movements  and  company  drill.  The 
duty  imposed  w^as  to  keep  open  the  only 
line  of  track  from  Baltimore  to  the  Capital, 
over  which  must  pass  all  troops  and  sup- 
plies for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

In  October,  1863,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Mason's  Island,  near  the  Aque- 
duct Bridge  over  the  Potomac  river.  A 
portion  of  the  regiment,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Catlin,  was  sent  to  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  for  duty. 

In  December  Colonel  Catlin's  detached 
command,  which  included  Companies  D  and 
E,  was  sent  to  Alexandria  to  take  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  new  troops  which 
were  being  forwarded  daily. 

April  28th,  1864,  they  were  ordered  to 
join  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  under  Burn- 
side,  which  was  to  form  a  portion  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army.  In  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  the  109th  carried  into  action 
over  800  rifles,  taking  position  where  the 
woods  were  on  fire  around  them,  and  where 
to  be  wounded  was  to  be  burned.  Here 
they  charged  the  rebel  line,  and  received  a 
counter-charge  of  the  enemy.  All  day  long 
the  regiment  maintained  the  fight  in  its 
position,  every  man  from  Colonel  Tracy 
down  being  complimented  for  admirable 
conduct. 

From  the  Wilderness  to  Spottsylvania 
was  but  six  days.  At  the  latter  point  they 
were  also  in  action  all  day,  fighting  in  a 
drenching  rain  storm,  and  charging  rebel 
batteries,  pushing  back  the  line  of  the  en- 
emy at  a  terrible  cost. 

North  Anna  and  Coal  Harbor  w^ere  the 
next  fields,  marching,  fighting  and  work- 


ing in  the  trenches,  the  ranks  decreasing 
daily. 

The  17th  of  June,  1864,  found  the  regi- 
ment before  Petersburg,  after  forty  days  of 
fighting  and  marching.  Of  the  800  rifles 
carried  into  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
less  than  200  were  present  for  duty.  June 
17th  was  the  greatest  trial  of  the  regiment, 
and  the  next  day  many  a  noble  son  of 
Broome  county  lay  upon  the  enemy's  works, 
torn  and  bleeding  from  shell,  but  in  death, 
with  a  firm  grasp,  holding  their  rifles. 
Such  men  are  deserving  of  a  monument. 

July  30th,  1S64,  the  regiment  was  en- 
gaged constructing  works.  Every  day  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  bullets  or  mor- 
tar shells,  and  to  show  any  portion  of  the 
body  was  to  invite  the  sharpshooter's  un- 
erring aim.  The  great  explosion,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  The  battle  of  the  Crater,"  occurred 
on  the  30th  and  the  109th  was  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  conflict  all  day.  Colonel  Catlin 
lost  a  leg  and  Major  Stilson  was  badly 
wounded.  Neither  of  these  officers  re- 
turned to  the  command,  and  Captain  Dunn, 
of  Company  D,  was  promoted  to  major. 
Major  Dunn  and  Captain  Ed.  Evans,  the 
present  steward  of  the  State  Insane  Asy- 
lum, Binghamton,  commanded  the  regi- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
service  —  ten  months.  Before  Petersburg 
they  were  always  in  range  of  the  rebel 
guns,  and  they  took  part  in  all  the  battles 
from,  the  Wilderness  to  Lee's  surrender. 

The  battle- flag  of  the  109th  was  the  first 
planted  on  Fort  Hell  —  the  rebel  fortifica- 
tion before  Petersburg,  and  one  of  the  most 
vital  positions  along  the  line.  It  remained 
there  until  the  sun  went  down,  and  until 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  were  won.  The 
regiment  participated  in  the  Grand  Review, 
May,  1865,  and  June  4th  was  mustered 
out  of  service  near  Washington.  The 
109th  received  a  great  many  recruits  during 
the  term  of  service,  but  at  the  muster  out 
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only  a  little  over  three  hundred  answered 
to  their  names. 

No  one  need  blush  at  the  record  of  the 
109th.  Its  gallant  deeds  will  live  to  be 
admired  by  future  generations. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY- SEVENTH. 

This  regiment  bore  no  insignificant  part 
in  the  bloody  drama,  and  many  of  Broome's 
representative  men  were  connected  with  it, 
among  them  Captain  Milo  B.  Eldredge, 
commandant  of  Company  E.  After  the 
war  he  bet:ame  editor  of  the  Whitney's 
Point  Gazette,  and  died  a  few  years  ago,  his 
demise  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  acquaintance  was  an  extended  one, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county. 

Company  A  entered  the  service  com- 
manded by  Captain  Frederick  A.  Stoddard  ; 
Company  B,  Captain  Henry  H.  Davis,  with 
Asa  C.  Gale,  first  lieutenant,  and  Owen  J. 
Sweet,  second  lieutenant ;  Company  F, 
Captain  Henry  W.  Shipman. 

The  137th  participated  in  many  of  the 
important  battles  of  the  Rebellion.  They 
were  participants  at  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg,  after  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  West,  where  they  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission 
Ridge,  Resaca,  and  in  the  campaign  of  At- 
lanta, marching  with  Sherman  to  the  sea, 
and  being  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Peach 
Tree  Creek.  The  men  from  Broome  county 
left  Binghamton  in  September,  1862,  and 
were  mustered  out  in  1865. 

The  service  performed  by  this  regiment 
was  not  confined  to  the  soil  of  Vir<{inia,  but 
its  heroism  and  daring  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  distant  South  would  fill  pages  of  inter- 
esting details. 

Oil  Every  Field,  —  Broome  county  was 
represented  in  at  least  thirteen  regiments, 
and  her  volunteers  were  found  in  everv  act- 
ive department  of  the  army.    She  was  also 


represented  in  the  navy,  among  those  wor- 
:  thy  of  note,  Commodore  William  W.  Mc- 
Kean  and  Commodore  J.  R.  Sands ;  also 
Engineers  Levi  Safibrd,  William  B.  Brooks, 
1  and  Edward  O.  Robie,  all  of  whom  per- 
I  formed  noteworthy  service.  A  number  from 
I  this  county  enlisted  to  serve  in  the  iron- 
i  clad  Dictator,  but  through  a  mistake  were 

!  not  so  assigned. 

i 

;      TJie  Drafts.  —  Previous  to  the  Act  of 
I  Congress,  March  3d,  1863,  making  provis- 
j  ions  for  drafting,  all  enlistments  in  Broome 
j  had    been  voluntary.     Under  this  act  a 
I  draft  was  ordered  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
I  gressional  District,  to  which  Broome  was 
attached,  and  at  Owego,  July  17th,  it  was 
inaugurated  by  Captain  Edward  C.  Kattell 
(a  Broome  county  resident),  who  was  Pro- 
vost Marshal  of  the  district.    A  large  num- 
ber were  drafted  from  this  county,  but  the 
law  permitted  them  to  commute  by  the 
payment  of  $300.     Some  paid  the  money, 
some  were  excused  on  legal  grounds,  and  , 
others  did  not  pass  examination,  so  that  out 
of  the  entire  number  drafted  only  ninety-  , 
four  entered  the  service,  the  most  of  whom  .. 
were  assigned  to  the  76th  N.  Y.  Among 
I  those  drafted,  quite  a  number  volunteered 
and  selected  their  regiments,  but  that  num- 
ber is  exclusive  of  the  ninety-four  men- 
tioned. 

I  The  draft  had  proved  a  failure,  and  when 
President  Lincoln,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1863,  called  for  300,000  men,  the  bounty 
system  was  devised.  December  14th  and 
15th  the  Broome  county  board  of  super- 
visors held  a  special  session,  at  v/hich  a  res- 
olution was  passed,  directing'  the  county 
treasurer  to  pay  $300  county  bounty  to 
each  man  enlisting  under  the  call.  That 
there  is  magic  in  money  this  action  of  the 
Board  demonstrated.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  men  enlisted,  a  few  of  them  vol- 
unteers at  the  outbreak,  who  responded  to 
Lincoln's  first  call  at  $ii  per  month  and  no 
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bounty,  but  the  majority  volunteers  for  the 
first  time  donning  the  blue. 

February  ist,  1864,  the  president  called 
for  500,000  soldiers,  and  February  5th  the 
supervisors  again  met  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  another  bounty  of  $300 
to  each  volunteer.  Under  this  call  261 
volunteers  were  obtained. 

The  president's  call  of  March  15th,  1864, 
for  200,000  volunteers  was  filled  so  far  as 
the  county  quota  was  concerned,  without 
any  action  by  the  supervisors. 

July  1 8th,  1864,  the  president  again 
caHed  for  500,000  soldiers,  and  July  25th, 
the  board  authorized  another  bounty  of 
$300.    The  enlistments  aggregated  392. 

December  19th,  1864,  300,000  men  were 
called  for,  and  January  13th,  1S65,  the 
board  of  supervisors  met  and  passed  reso- 
lutions, giving  each  man  enlisting  for  three 
years  a  bounty  of  $700,  for  two  years  en- 
listments $600  each,  and  for  one  year  $500. 
The  number  enlisted  footed  up  198.  Un- 
der these  resolutions  many  furnished  sub- 
stitutes. 

To  furnish  a  complete  list  of  soldiers 
from  Broome  county  would  be  a  difficult 
undertaking,  as  the  record  of  volunteers  is 
hard  to  obtain.  It  is.  nevertheless,  highly 
important  that  each  county  eftect  an  organ- 
ization which  will  prosecute  the  work  of 
securing  names  and  the  services  of  volun- 
teers ;  otherwise,  a  great  many  interesting 
facts  may  be  forever  lost,  which  would  prove 
of  great  value  in  the  future. 

As  evidence  that  Broome  county  was  not 
backward  when  the  tocsin  of  alarm  sounded, 
the  fact  may  be  referred  to  that  Windsor 
furnished  273  men. 

The  town  of  Maine  furnished  190  men, 
nearly  100  of  whom  belonged  to  the  50th 
engineers.  Of  this  number  fifteen  were 
killed. 

Among  the  volunteers  from  the  town  of 
Union  the  following  casualties  occurred  :  — 


;      Charles  Langdon,   private  of  the  50th 

I  Engineers,  died  of  camp  fever  at  Washing- 
ton, July  2d,  1864. 

I      Edwin  Kipp,  private  50th  Engineers,  died 

I  at  White  House,  Va.,  June  loth,  1862. 

I      Judson  Balch,  private  1 6th  battery,  died 

j  of  diarrhea,  June  loth,  1865. 

Levi  Howard,  private  50th  regiment, 
died  at  Washington,  April  loth,  1864. 

j      Charles  Gardner,  private  50th  Engineers, 

I  died  in  October,  1864.. 

I  Hudson  Gardner,  private  50th  Engineers, 
'  died  from  injury  received  on  the  cars,  No- 
I  vember  loth,  1863. 

I      William  H.  Kipp,  private  50th  Engineers, 

i  died  of  diphtheria,  April  loth,  1864. 

j      Lewis  Howard,   51st  infantry,   died  at 

j  Covington,  Ky.,  August  30th,  1863. 

i      James  Fredenberg,  i6th  battery,  died  at 

Andersonville  prison,  August  22d,  1864. 
Jasper  Waterman,  private  i6th  battery, 

is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Benjamin  Whittemore,  private  109th  in- 
fantry, killed  in  battle  of  Spottsylyania,  iMay 
1 2  th.  1864. 

Austin  R.  Barney,  137th  infantry,  killed 
at  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  October 
30th,  1863. 

Benjamin  F.  Dunning,  89th  infantry,  died 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  April  r6th,  1864. 

John  J.  Englesfield,  private  89th  infantry, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  1862. 

John  Cannine,  private  137th  infantry, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July 
I  3^1,  1S63. 

Ezra  Cleveland,  private  89th  infantry, 
died  from  wounds,  December  7th,  1864. 

Lewis  Kipp,  private  76th  infantry,  died 
of  chronic  diarrhea,  at  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, Va.,  November  i8th,  1863. 

Manton  C.  Angell,  captain  i6th  infantry, 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sep- 
i  tember  17th,  1862. 
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David  Millen,  corporal  109th  infantry, 
was  killed  while  leading  his  company  in 
battle  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  30th,  1864. 

William  J.  Millen,  private  6ist  infantry, 
was  killed  in  battle,  May  8th,  1864. 

Squire  D.  Gager,  corporal  109th  infantry, 
died  of  small  pox  at  Washington,  February 
14th,  1864. 

Friend  Pratt,  private  89th  infantry,  died 
from  a  wound  in  the  fall  of  1864. 

Henry  H.  Pulsipher,  i6th  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery, when  last  heard  from  was  in  An- 
dersonville  prison,  where  he  is  reported  to 
have  died. 

Benjamin  F.  Mason,  corporal  137th  in- 
fantry, killed  in  battle  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, November  24th,  1863. 

Frederick  Miller,  private  50th  Engineers, 
died  in  hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1864. 

James  F.  Marble,  private  2ist  cavalry, 
is  reported  dead. 

P'ranklin  Dunning,  private  89th  infantry, 
died  of  disease  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  great  civil  strife  has  passed  into  the 
shadow  land  of  history,  but  so  long  as  the 
government  exists,  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
rest  in  their  cradled  basins,  and  Niagara's 
current  rushes  swiftly  to  the  cataract's 
verge,  so  long  will  the  heroism  of  Broome's 
soldiery  live  in  the  memory  of  thankful  gen- 
erations. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Broome  county  has  one  citizen,  among 
the  many  who  became  prominent  in  the 
Rebellion,  deserving  of  more  than  passing 
mention.  Reference  is  made  to  Major- 
General  Robinson  who  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  New  York,  on  the  guber- 
natorial ticket  headed  by  General  John  A. 
Dix. 

General  John  Cleveland  Robinson  was 
born  in  Binghamton,  April  loth,  18 17.  Not 
only  as  a  civilian,  but  more  especially  as  a 


j  soldier,  his  life  has  been  an  eventful  one, 
I  calling  into  exercise  all  the  qualities  of  the 
I  patriot  and  hero.  In  1835,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  remaining  until  1838,  when 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law.  The  next 
year  receiving  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant, he  returned  to  service  in  the  Fifth 
Infantry. 

In  1845  ^^'^s  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
serving  through  the  Mexican  War,  and  es- 
pecially distinguishing  himself  at  the  mem- 
orable battle  of  ^Monterey.  At  the  close  of 
this  war,  glorious  in  its  achievements.  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson  served  with  his  regiment 
in  Arkansas,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and 
in  Texas.  In  1850  he  was  promoted  to 
captain  and  was  subsequently  sent  against 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  the  everglades  of 
Florida.  "  Billy  Bowlegs  "  and  his  copper- 
faced  force,  with  officers  like  Captain  Rob- 
inson pitted  against  them,  yielded  to  the 
persuasion  of  arms  and  agreed  to  no  longer 
harass  the  settlers  and  perplex  the  govern- 
ment. 

Leaving  Florida  Captain  Robinson  went 
to  Utah  with  his  regiment  in  1857, 
soon  after  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort 
Bridger,  from  which  he  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  famous  P'ort  McHenry, 
at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  in  command 
when  our  civil  war  broke  out  and  where  he 
remained  until  the  government  deemed  it 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  service  that 
he  be  ordered  west  as  mustering  officer. 
While  performing  the  duties  of  that  offi.ce 
he  was  rppointcd  colonel  of  the  First  Mich- 
igan Volunteers.  P^rom  this  period  his  pro- 
motions were  more  rapid  and  duties  of 
greater  responsibility.  In  February,  1862, 
he  was  made  major  of  the  Second  Infantry, 
and  in  the  April  following  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  taking  command  at  Newport 
News  in  May,  whence  he  was  soon  after 
transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
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and  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade 
of  Kearney's  Division  in  Hcintzelman's 
Corps.  General  Robinson  distinguished  liim- 
self  in  the  Seven  Days'  battles  before  Rich- 
mond in  1862,  particularly  those  of  June 
30th  and  July  1st.  The  following  extract 
from  General  Kearney's  report  of  Seven 
Days'  fight — Glendale  —  will  prove  inter- 
esting:— 

"I  have  reserved  General  Robinson  for 
the  last.  To  him  this  day  is  due,  above  all 
others  in  this  division,  the  honors  of  this 
battle.  The  attack  was  on  his  wing.  Every- 
where present,  by  personal  supervision  and 
noble  example,  he  secured  for  us  the  honor 
of  victory.  .  .  .  Our  loss  has  been  se- 
vere and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
occurs  to  mere  skeletons  of  regiments,  there 
is  but  one  observation  to  be  made  —  that 
previous  military  history  presents  no  such 
parallel." 

General  Robinson  also  participated  in  the 
critical  campaign  which  included  the  battles 
of  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Centerville. 
Culpepper,  Mine  Run  and  Rapidan,  com- 
manding the  Second  Division  of  the  First 
Army  Corps. 

In  the  subsequent  campaign  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  1864,  General  Robin- 
son was  in  command  of  a  division  in  the 
Fifth  Corps,  and  at  the  stubborn  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  was  ordered  to  advance  on 
Todd's  tavern  with  General  Sheridan's  cav- 
alry. The  enemy  behind  breastworks  stood 
firm;  an  attempt  to  carry  the  position  failed, 
whereupon  General  Robinson,  with  charac- 
teristic courage  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
rode  up  to  the  head  of  his  division  and 
coolly  declaring  "this  place  must  be  ours  !" 
asked  his  command  to  follow  him,  and  gave 
the  order  to  charge.  With  electrical  im- 
pulse the  men  responded,  encountering  a 
terrific  fire  of  musketry.  General  Robin- 
son received  a  bullet  woand  in  his  knee, 
which  rendered  amputation  of  the  thigh 


necessary.  Recovering,  and  finding  himself 
unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  field, 
he  was  employed  in  less  arduous  duties  un- 
til 1869,  when  he  retired  from  the  army 
with  the  full  rank  of  major-general. 

As  an  instance  of  his  ready  power  to  make 
the  most  of  every  resource,  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  he  was  in  commond  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  was  a  critical  period,  as  the  loss  of 
that  position  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  the  Union,  it  being  the  initial  point  for 
strategic  movements.  General  Robinson 
had  but  600  men  with  him,  and  after  the 

I  attack  upon  upon  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  the 
confederates  contemplated  the  capture  of 
Fort  Mc Henry.  This  would  have  given 
them  control,  not  only  of  the  main  channel 
of  communication  between  the  national 
capital  and  the  north  and  east,  but  of  the 
capital  itself  and  ail  its  defenses.  At  this 
threatening  moment  a  steamer  came  into 
port  to  coal.  The  general  saw  his  oppor- 
tunit}'  for  a  ruse.  He  erected  army  tents 
and  made  a  great  show  for  the  reception  of 
a  large  number  of  troops.  This  led  the 
confederates  to  believe  that  their  plans  had 
been  anticipated,  and  thus  Fort  McHenry 
was  saved  from  their  grasp,  rendering  the 
possible  capture  of  Washington  of  doubtful 
use  to  them. 

The  general  is  a  man  of  fine  executive 
ability.  Every  feature  of  his  heavily  beard- 

I  ed  face  shows  the  man  behind  it.  Beneath 

I  his  austere  soldier  exterior  there  is  a  kind 
heart  for  a  friend  but  a  lion  heart  for  an  en- 
emy. He  is  a  sociable  companion,  and 
Broome  county  can  justly  take  pride  to 
count  among  those  born  and  reared  within 
her  limits  this  distinguished  soldier  and  up- 
right citizen. 

I      General  Hiram  C.  Rogers,  at  present  con- 

!  nected  with  the  extensive  firm  of  Shaplev  & 

i 

I  Wells,  foundrymen  and  machinists,  Bing- 

i  hamton,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
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paying  teller  of  the  Bank  of  Binghamton, 
resigning  his  position  to  take  the  captaincy 
of  Company  D,  27th  New  York.  In  the 
First  Bull  Run  battle  he  was  wounded.  On 
the  retreat  that  night,  reaching  Centerviile, 
Captain  Rogers,  being  the  senior  officer 
present,  assumed  command  of  the  regiment 
and  at  the  request  of  Major  S\'kes  of  the 
regular  army,  took  charge  of  a  battery  of 
artillery  and  conducted  it  safely  to  Wash- 
ington. For  his  gallant  conduct  General 
Porter  made  honorable  mention  in  his  offi- 
cial report. 

In  November,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
judge  advocate  of  a  general  court  martial, 
and  the  first  man  of  the  Arm\-  of  the  Poto- 
mac shot  for  desertion  to  the  enemy,  was 
by  sentence  of  this  court. 

In  January,  1862,  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  adjutant-general  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  assigned  him  to 
duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Slocum,  the 
latter  commanding  a  brigade  in  Franklin's 
Division.  Captain  Rogers  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  battle  of  West 
Point,  and  all  the  battles  of  the  peninsular 
campaign.  July  4th,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted major,  and  leaving  the  Peninsula, 
participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Maryland 
campaign.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam 
Major  Rogers  was  sent  into  the  enemy's 
Hnes  with  a  flag  of  truce,  in  answer  to  a 
communication  in  relation  to  the  removal 
of  the  wounded.  When  Major- General  Slo- 
cum took  command  of  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
Major  Rogers  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  Slocum 
as  assistant  adjutant- general  and  chief  of 
staff.  At  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg 
he  won  the  highest  praise  of  his  command- 
ing officers.  In  November,  1863,  the  corps 
was  ordered  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. When  General  Slocum  took  com- 
mand of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta,  Colonel  Rogers  rejoined 


;  him.  In  the  famous  "  March  to  the  Sea  " 
;  Slocum  commanded  the  Army  of  Georgia, 
i  and  Colonel  Rogers  was  assigned  to  duty 
']  as  assistant  adjutant- general  and  chief  of 
staff 

November  i6th,  1864,  Colonel  Rogers 
accompanied  Colonel  Ewing,  of  General 
Slierman's  staff,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Savannah.  General 
Hardee's  officers  met  them,  dressed  in  new 
uniforms,  foreign  made  top  boots  and  white 
gloves,  not  much  resembling  the  begrimed 
colonels  who  had  been  on  a  four  weeks' 
I  march.  Both  parties  drank  out  of  the  same 
canteen  and  separated.  Soon  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Savannah  Colonel  Rogers  was  pro- 
moted to  brevet  brigadier-general.  Jan- 
uary 31st,  1865,  after  nearly  four  years 
continuous  service,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged and  returned  to  civil  life.  He  was 
never  absent  from  a  battle  in  which  his 
corps  was  engaged,  and  is  entitled  to  wear 
on  his  badge  every  engagement  of  the  Po- 
tomac army  (save  PVedericksburg)  from 
Bull  Run  to  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  West 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  the  rank  and  file,  admired  for  his  brav- 
ery and  gentlemanly  deportment.  He  was 
some  time  ago  made  captain  of  the  Bing- 
hamton City  Guards. 

Chaplain  Barnes.  —  Chaplain  John  D. 
Barnes  was  known  as  one  of  the  jolliest  men 
j  in  the  army,  either  in  the  hour  of  gloom  or 
I  victory.  He  went  to  the  front  in  1861, 
I  and  William  Stuart,  then  editor  of  the 
I  Broome  Republican,  named  him  *'The  Pa- 
!  triotic  Binghamton  Boy."  At  an  early  age 
I  the  chapkin  came  to  Binghamton.  He 
I  attended  school  in  the  old  academy,  and 
I  afterwards  at  the  seminary,  until  fitted  for 
i  college.  He  then  entered  upon  a  special 
I  course  of  studies  under  Dr.  Burbank,  of 
i  Brockport,  preparatory  to  entering  the 
i  ministry.  He  helped  raise  the  Thirteenth 
:  regiment  of  N.  Y.  Vols.,  commanded  by 
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Colonel  Isaac  F.  Quimby,  of  Rochester,  | 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  his  regi-  | 
ment  assisting  in  building  the  first  forts  for 
the  defense  of  Washington.  Popular  among 
the  men,  and  an  exemplary  soldier,  he  was 
commissioned  chaplain,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  through  all  the  battles  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula. Weakened  by  sickness  he  was 
compelled  to  return  home  in  the  autumn 
of  1862,  and  reaching  civil  life  was  largely 
instrumental  in  raising  funds  for  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  He  is  now  serving  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  in  this  county. 

MILITIA  OF  BROOME  COUNTY. 
The  record  of  Broome  county  artillery- 
men and  the  well-disciplined  and  effective  in- 
fantry organization,  is  well  known  in  mili- 
tary circles  throughout  the  State.  Occupy- 
ing spacious  quarters  in  the  State  Armory, 
and  enjoying  superior  advantages  for  per- 
fecting themselves,  under  efficient  officers^ 
with  the  rank  and  file  made  up  of  stable  cit- 
izens who  take  pride  in  their  commands,  it 
is  not  strange  that  so  great  popularity  has 
been  attained. 

THE  TWENTIETH  SEPARATE  COMPANY, 
INFANTRY. 

(BIXGHAMTON  city  C.UARD.l)- 

Upon  the  disbandment  of  the  44th  Bat- 
talion in  187/  a  number  of  the  leading 
young  men  of  the  city  conceived  the  idea 
of  organizing  here  a  select  corps  as  a  sepa- 
rate company.  During  the  fall  and  winter 
following  the  w^ork  went  briskly  on  and  on 
April  1 8th,  1878,  a  large  company  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State  as  the 
20th  Separate  Company,  Infantry  N.  G.  S. 
N.  Y.,  its  civil  designation  being,  however, 
"The  Binghamton  City  Guard."  The  offi- 
cers when  the  company  was  mustered  into 
the  service  were  as  follows :  Captain,  E. 

iThrough  the  kiiulncss  of  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  es.]., 
an  active  member  of  tliis  com[)any,  weare  enabled  to  fur- 
nish the  remarkable  record  of  tills  fine  cununand. 
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G.^Judd;  first  lieutenant,  Authur  Tileston; 
second  lieutenant,  Edward  A.  Roberts;  first 
sergeant,  Benjamin  S.  Miller;  quartermas- 
ter sergeant,  Cleveland  Robinson. 

The  work  of  arming,  equipping  and  dril- 
ling went  on  at  once  rapidly  after  the  mus- 
ter, and  as  soon  as  the  season  opened  the 
company  manifested  at  once  that  fondness 
for  and  proficiency  in  rifie  practice  for  which 
they  have  been  so  distinguished. 

In  the  fall  of  1S78  the  company  sent  a 
rifle  team  to  the  meeting  at  Creedmoor,  and 
met  with  unusual  success.  During  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  years  the  company 
sent  a  team  to  Creedmoor,  and  also  shot  in 
matches  at  Rochester,  Elmira  and  Scranton, 
Pa.,  in  each  contest  winning  credit.  The 
20th  Separate  Company's  rifle  team  won 
during  this  period  prizes  of  the  value  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  individual 
prizes  and  decorations  to  a  large  number. 
Among  the  prizes  may  be  mentioned  a 
Gatling  gun  and  limber  complete,  a  tro- 
phy of  ancient  armor,  and  a  number  of 
bronzes  of  great  beauty  and  value.  At  the 
meeting  at  Creedmoor  in  1882  the  team 
made  the  highest  score  on  record,  averag- 
ing over  forty- three  out  of  a  possible  fifty 
for  each  man.  During  this  same  year  two 
members  of  the  company,  Messrs.  Hinds 
and  Ogden,  were  members  of  the  interna- 
tional team. 

During  this  period  the  drill  and  discipline 
of  the  company  was  well  kept  up  in  spite 
of  inadequate  quarters. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  Captain  Judd  resigned 
and  Charles  ^l.  Durkee,  then  first  lieuten- 
ant, ana  a  former  West  Point  cadet,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  Under  Captain  Dur- 
kee the  company  made  no  less  progress 
than  under  his  predecessor,  attaining  high 
proficiency  in  discipline. 

>  In  the  summer  of  1881  the  company  for 
the  first  time  went  into  camp  for  a  week 
near  the   Rifle  Range,  east    of   the  city. 
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Here  the  regular  routine  of  camp  duty  was 
creditably  performed  and  the  members  had 
their  first  instruction  in  guard  duty. 

During  the  fall  of  i88i  the  first  call  for 
active  service  came.  The  news  arrived  of 
an  outbreak  of  Italian  railroad  laborers  in 
Owego,  N.  Y.  The  squads  were  quickly 
gathered  and  in  an  hour  sixty  men  were 
en  route  for  Owego.  Happily  danger  was 
over  on  their  arrival,  and  their  Remington 
rifles  were  not  needed. 

On  July  25th,  1882,  the.  company  went 
into  camp  for  a  week  on  the  banks  of  Ot- 
sego lake,  about  a  mile  from  Cooperstown, 
and  for  a  week  enjoyed  the  scenery  and 
surroundings  of  that  most  romantic  locality. 
Here  everything  from  reveille  to  retreat 
was  carried  on  according  to  regulations  of 
the  State  for  camps  of  instruction. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  the  affairs  of  the 
company  were  in  a  somewhat  critical  state. 
Forty-seven  of  its  original  members  were 
discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service  ;  and  nearly  as  many  raw  recruits 
were  taken  in.  Thus  the  company,  reduced 
to  thirty  men  and  one  corporal,  was  refilled 
and  soon  the  reorganization  was  outwardly 
complete.  Having  passed  this  cr'sis  in  its 
career  the  company  had  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  fear  again,  and  its  progress,  put  back 
and  interrupted  as  it  was,  has  been  steady 
since  that  time. 

In  the  summer  following  (1883)  the  com- 
pany was  assigned,  with  the  30th  Company 
of  Elmira  and  Company  B  loth  Battalion 
of  Albany,  to  the  74th  Regiment  of  Buffalo 
for  a  week's  tour  of  dut}'  at  the  State  Camp 
at  Peekskill.  Notwithstanding  the  unfort- 
unate circumstances  immediately  preced- 
ing, the  company  presented  a  very  credit- 
able appearance  in  numbers  and  discipline. 
Colonel  Bloomer  of  the  74th  and  his  regi- 
ment did  their  utmost  to  make  the  week 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  for  the  three 
companies  assigned  to  them. 


I  On  April  ist,  1884.  the  company  removed 
i  into  their  new  and  commodious  quarters  in 
1  the  State  Armory  on  Canal  street. 
I  On  May  27th,  1884,  Captain  Durkee  was 
I  superseded  by  Captain  Hiram  C.  Rogers, 
1  formerly  adjutant-freneral  of  General  Slo- 
j  cum  s  corps. 

!  On  July  3d,  1884.  the  company  embarked 
1  for  Buffalo  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the 
i  Fourth.  While  there  the  company  were 
j  the  guests  of  the  74th  Regiment  and  met 
i  once  more  Company  B  and  the  30th,  with 
I  whom  they  had  a  \'ear  before  been  in  camp, 
i  On  the  5th  there  was  an  excursion  to  Ni- 
i  agara,  the  expenses  of  which  were  gener- 
i  ously  defrayed  by  the  men  of  the  74th. 
I  The  officers  of  the  compan\'  at  present 
I  are  as  follows:  Captain,  Hiram  C.  Rogers  ; 
I  first  lieutenant,  Charles  F.  Tupper  ;  second 
i  lieutenant,  Frank  D.  Lyon  ;  assistant  sur- 
I  geon,  D.  S.  Burr;  first  sergeant,  C.  H. 
I  Hitchcock  ;  quartermaster- sergeant,  E.  J. 
i  Clark. 

The  new  State  uniform  has  recently  been 
issued  to  the  men,  and  at  present  the  com- 
pany is  as  well  equipped  in  all  respects  as 
any  in  the  service.  Each  man's  locker  con- 
tains more  than  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of 

I 

uniform  and  equipment 

The  company  having  surpassed  all  com- 
petitors in  rifle  practice,  has  now  turned  its 
attention  to  attaining  great  proficiency 
in  the  countless  details  of  discipline  and 
drill,  for  which  the  new  armory  affords  every 
facility. 

The  company  is  constantly  receiving  ac- 
I  cessions  to  its  numbers,  and  the  best  of  feel- 
I  ing  prevails   between    officers    and  men. 
I      With  the  assured  favor  of  the  citizens  of 
Binghamton  a  future  of  prosperity  cannot 
but  await  the  Binghamton  City  Guard. 

THE  SIXTH  BATTERY,  FOURTH  DIVISION 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

The  civil  war  was  a  terrible  but  earnest 
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lesson  to  the  people.  They  learned  that  i 
should  a  similar  calamity  threaten  the  na-  ; 
tion  in  the  future,  it  could  only  be  averted  , 
by  a  thorough  organization  of  the  citizen  j 
soldiery.  | 

As  a  result  of  this  feeling,  the  Bingham-  \ 
ton  Veteran  Battery  was  organized  by  a  | 
hundred  and  twenty-five  honorably  dis-  | 
charged  soldiers  of  the  late  war  who  resided  | 
in  this  city,  and  was  mustered  into  the  State  ! 
service  March  30th,  1870,  under  the  name  of  \ 
Battery  A  28th  Brigade  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  | 
On  account  of  the  numerous  changes  in  the  | 
National  Guard  during  the  past  years,  it  i 
has  been  designated  by  two  other  names.  | 
In  1879  the  company  was  known  as  Bat- 
tery L,  but  in  1882  its  name  was  again 
changed  to  Sixth  Battery  which  is  still  re-  i 
tained.  j 

Its  first  officers  were  :  Captain,  William  I 
M.  Crosby;  first  lieutenant,  Laurel  L.  Olm-  i 
sted  ;  second  lieutenant,  Alfred  W.  Metcalf;  | 
first  sergeant,  Elijah  P.  Williams  ;  quarter- 
master-sergeant,  Thomas   G.  Gillick.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  fall  of  1870  that 
the  battery  received  its  equipments.  The 
arms  were  cavalry  sabres  and  four  six  pound 
Napoleon  pieces. 

Although  drills  were  continued  that  fall 
and  the  following  winter,  a  public  parade 
was  not  made  before  May,  when  the  battery 
was  called  upon  by  Sheriff  ]\Iartin  to  act  as  I 
a  guard  around  the  county  jail  at  the  exe- 
cution of  Ruloff. 

July  14th  it  participated  in  a  parade  at  ! 
Owego,  and  later  in  the  season  accompanied  | 
the  44th  Regiment  on  an  excursion  to  ' 
Whitney's  Point.  During  the  fall  of  1873  ; 
it  was  ordered  to  a  division  encampment  at  ! 
Syracuse,  lasting  three  days,  and  while  there  i 
acted  as  an  escort  to  Governor  Dix.  It  ' 
was  at  this  camp  that  Captain  Olmsted  as- 
sumed  command  of  the  battery.  During  : 
the  labor  riot  of  1877  ^^^^  battery  was  held  ' 
under  marching  orders  for  six  days,  by  order  , 


of  the  comniander- in-chief,  but  no  active 
service  was  necessary.  July  4th,  1878,  the 
company  was  entertained  by  Battery  G, 
of  Elmira,  the  compliment  being  returned 
by  the  home  company  the  next  year.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1879  the  battery  partic- 
ipated in  a  sham  battle  at  an  encampment 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  at  New  ]\Iilford,  Pa".,  and 
later  sent  two  gun  detachments  to  Wells- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Sullivan  Centennial.  In  the  fall  an 
artillery  school  was  ordered  at  Fort  Hamil- 
ton by  the  commander-in-chief  Each  bat- 
tery was  required  to  send  six  members.  A 
first  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  award- 
ed to  the  squad  from  this  battery  for  gen- 
eral proficiency  in  drill.  The  next  year 
another  squad  was  sent  w^hen  it  received 
honorable  mention,  no  substantial  prize 
whatever  being  granted.  In  June,  1 880,  the 
battery  again  shared  in  a  sham  battle  at 
Cortland.  In  1882  a  plan  of  annual  en- 
campments was  instituted  by  Captain  Olm- 
sted, and  Bainbridge  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  first  camp.  Here  the  com- 
pany remained  eight  days,  and  throughout 
the  stay  the  citizens  did  much  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  its  members.  From  the  time  of 
this  encampment  the  battery  has  maintained 
a  standing  in  the  report  of  the  inspector 
general  above  the  other  batteries  in  the 
State.  The  next  year  the  command  was 
furnished  with  a  stand  of  Remington  rifles 
and  a  set  of  infantry  equipments,  and  there- 
after many  of  the  parades  were  made  as  in- 
fantry. This  year  found  the  camp  at  Una- 
dilla  where  they  well  maintained  their  rep- 
utation, both  as  infantry  and  artillery,  in  the 
inspection  by  General  Briggs,  who  says  in 
his  report:  ''The  men  were  steady,  active 
and  attentive  ;  everything  was  done  in  a 
very  handsome  manner.  The  Sixth  Battery 
is  unquestionably  the  most  efi'ective  in  the 
service,  having  been  carefully  instructed  in 
the  different  classes  of  dismounted  drill,  as 
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well  as  in  the  mechanical  maneuvers."  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  battery  was  ordered 
to  the  State  camp  at  Peekskill,  where  it  re- 
ceived many  compliments  from  the  State 
and  regular  officers.  By  order  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Captain  Olmsted  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  this  post  during 
the  artillery  camp. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
Brigadier- General  Philip  H.  Briggs,  In- 
spector-General, N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  regarding 
the  inspection  at  the  State  camp,  may  be  of 
interest :  "  This  battery,  the  Sixth,  fully 
maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best  light 
battery  in  the  State  service  —  well  drilled 
and  instructed  in  all  dismounted  work  ap- 
pertaining to  its  distinctive  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice, including  mechanical  maneuvers,  har- 
nessing, etc.  —  and  would  become  proficient 
in  mounted  drill,  as  soon  as  drivers  could  be 
instructed  and  horses  trained.  *  *  Per- 
centage present  98. 52."  • 

The  drill  halls  liave  been  of  diverse  sorts 
and  in  strange  places.  The  battery  was 
first  found  drilling  in  the  old  Methodist 
church  in  Henry  street.  Then  Brigham 
Hall  in  the  old  post-office  block  served  as  a 
place  for  foot  drill,  and  the  pieces  were 
stored.  Later,  the  battery  called  a  barn  on 
Water  street  its  armory,  and  a  room  in 
Court  street  was  rented  for  company  meet- 
ings. In  1879  Captain  Olmsted  secured  a 
building  in  Dwightville  which  was,  although 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  necessities  of  the 
command,  far  better  than  its  previous  quar- 
ters. Through  the  efforts  of  Senator  E.  G. 
Halbert  an  appropriation  was  obtained  in 
1883  from  the  State  for  an  armory,  which 
was  occupied  last  April  in  common  with 
the  Twentieth  Separate  company.  Pend- 
ing its  erection,  the  battery  occupied 
quarters  in  the  Landers  block  on  Water 
street. 

The  first  uniform  worn  by  the  battery 
was  dark  blue,  the  jacket  being  very  short 


!  with  three  rows  of  brass  buttons.    The  hat 
I  was  a  shako  with  a  red  feather  plume.  The 
belt  was  white  leather.     This  was  chancred 
!  for  a  gray  uniform,  consisting  of  a  dress- 
j  coat  as  well  as  a  blouse.     The  shakos  were 
discarded  for  black  helmets,  with  horse-hair 
plumes,  and*  gray  forage  caps.  Artillery 
great  coats  were  also  issued  to  the  com- 
pany.   Two  years  ago  the  batter}^  received 
the  new  state  service  uniform,  white  hel- 
i  mets,  and  blue  forage  caps.     Last  summer 
!  blue  plaited  fatigue  blowses  were  obtained. 
I      Drills  are  held  every   Friday  evening, 
I  mostly  as  artillery,   but  sometimes  as  in- 
i  fantry.     Since  Captain   Olmsted   has  had 
I  command  not  an  accident  of  any  nature  has 
i  occurred  in  any  of  their  drills.     A  look  at 
j  the  armor\-  will  show  their  readiness  to 
\  move  at  a  moment's  notice.     The  four 
three-inch  ordnance   guns  and  their  cas- 
sions,  all  packed  on  the  first  floor  ;  around 
the  room  are  the  harnesses,  ready  to  slip 
on  the  horses'   backs.     Here  the  standing 
gun  drill  is  performed.     Looking  on  to  State 
j  street  are  the  company  parlors,  the  reading- 
i  room,  and  the  quarter-master's  department. 
There  is  also  a  large  company  room,  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  drill  hall  by  wainscot- 
I  ting  and  rich  portieres.  The  large  hall  above, 
which  is   occupied  in   common   with  the 
Twentieth  Separate  company,  is  used  for 
I  foot  drill,  and  the  manual  of  the. sabre  and 
I  musket.     In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hall 
I  are  one  hundred  lockers,  which  contain  the 
I  uniforms  and  light  equipments  of  the  bat- 
I  tery. 

i  The  present  commissioned  officers  are : 
Captain,  Lai.rel  L.  Olmsted,  \\\\o  is  the  sen- 
ior artillery  officer  of  the  State;  first  lieu- 
tenant, John  M.   Underwood,  and  second 

!  heutenant,  John  H.  Gross.  The  enlisted 
men  number  about  sixty-five.  Through 
the  untiring  efforts  of  its  efficient  command- 
ant, the  battery  has  gained  the  favor  of  the 

!  citizens  of  Binghamton  and  a  reputation 
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throughout  the  State.  The  reports  of  the  in- 
spector-general evince  that  Broome  county 


may  well  feel  proud  to  number  this  com- 
mand among  its  military  organizations. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  BIXGHAMTON.i 


THE  town  of  Binghamton  is  situated 
southwest  of  the  center  of  the  county. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chenango, 
from  which  it  was  taken  in  1855  ;  on  the 
'east  by  Conklin  and  Kirkwood ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  towns  of  Vestal  and  Union. 
The  town  is  nine  and  three-quarters  miles 
in  length  and  about  four  miles  in  average 
width,  comprising  an  area  of  24,100  acres. 
Its  surface  is  quite  hilly  in  the  southern 
part,  but  its  northern  and  central  portions 
embrace  the  beautiful  stretches  of  interval 
bordering  upon  the  Chenango  and  Susque- 
hanna rivers.  These  rivers  form  their  junc- 
tion near  the  center  of  the  town,  in  the  city 
of  Binghamton,  whose  corporate  territory 
was  erected  from  this  town  in  1867. 

The  soil  of  the  town  consists  of  rich 
gravelly  loam  in  the  valleys,  but  upon  most 
of  the  hills  it  is  somewhat  slaty.  Rich  ara- 
ble lands  and  cultivated  farms  extend  along 
the  banks  of  the  Chenango,  whose  green 
carpeted  surface  in  spring  and  summer  add 
a  charm  to  the  general  landscape.  Like- 
wise upon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
are  extensive  grazing  and  arable  fields,  unit- 
ing the  beauty  and  affluence  of  nature  with 
the  skillful  tillage  of  the  husbandman.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  quite  rich  and  fer- 
tile and  generally  under  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. 

1  As  it  is  deemed  proper  that  the  history  of  Bingham- 
ton  shall  follow  the  general  county  history,  the  records 
of  tlie  town  are  inserted  here  as  properly  belonging  with 
the  city  history,  although  it  is  one  of  the  y<;unger  towns 
in  point  of  formation. 


In  early  times  this  portion  of  the  country, 
like  most  of  southern  New  York,  was  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  pine  forest, 
and  was,  during  the  first  stages  of  settle- 
ment, chiefly  a  lumbering  region.  All  busi- 
ness was  then  based  upon  this  interest,  it 
being  regarded  for  many  years  as  almost 
the  only  industry  that  would  yield  a  return 
for  labor  in  cash.  The  rivers  furnished  easy 
transit  to  market,  and  a  raft  of  pine  prom- 
ised almost  immediate  results.  So  little  at- 
tention did  many  of  the  early  settlers  pay 
to  the  raising  of  their  own  bread,  that  they 
often  went  abroad  even  for  their  garden 
vegetables.  The  time  of  high  water,  which 
now  seldom  lasts  over  a  week,  in  those  da\'s 
often  continued  for  several  weeks,  the  melt- 
ing of  the  deep  snows  in  the  thick  pine 
woods  being  a  somewhat  slow  process.  At 
such  times,  as  raft  after  raft  went  sweeping 
by,  the  rivers  presented  a  scene  of  life  and 
activity  to  which  the  oldest  inhabitants  love 
to  recur,  even  at  the  present  day. 

Ancioit  Patents.- — Previous  to  the  set- 
tlement of  this  section  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Chenango  valleys,  Colonel  Robert 
Lettice  Hooper,  the  patentee  of  the  tract 
bearing  hv:^  name,  was  scut  by  Bingham  and 
Coxe  and,  it  may  be,  by  others,  to  survey 
the  shores  of  this  part  of  the  Susquehanna. 
He  traveled  it  up  and  down  in  an  Indian 
canoe,  managed  by  a  faithful  Indian  whom 
he  employed.  He  would  lie  down  in  the 
canoe  with  an  Indian  blanket  thrown  over 
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him,  and  take  the  course  and  distances  with 
a  pocket  compass  while  in  this  recumbent 
position.  He  took  this  precaution  through 
fear  of  being  shot  by  Indians  on  the  shore. 

After  this  survey  a  purchase  was  made  of 
the  Susquehanna  valley  from  the  Great  Bend 
to  Tioga  Point.  At  what  precise  period  the 
patents  were  obtained  is  not  now  known. 

Thomas's  patent  embraced  the  Bend  and 
extended  six  miles  down  the  river ;  then 
Bingham's  patent,  extending  from  Thom- 
as's western  line  to  some  two  or  three  miles 
below  Bin<jhamton,  two  miles  wide,  Iving; 
equally  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Hooper 
and  Wilson's  patent  lay  next,  embracing  a 
part  of  Union  and  V^estal,  of  the  same  width 
and  lying  upon  the  river  plain.  This  pat- 
ent, terminating  westward  where  the  line 
separates  Broome  county  from  Tioga 
county,  was  subsequently  divided  by  the 
proprietors  by  a  line  that  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  old  church  in  Union,  when  it 
stood  upon  its  original  foundation.  The 
two  patentees,  at  the  time  they  made  the 
division,  gave  to  this  congregation  (which 
was  then  Dutch  Reformed)  each  seventy 
acres  of  land.  Next  to  the  patent  of  Hooper 
and  Wilson  was  that  of  Coxe,  which  ex- 
tended some  miles  beyond  Owego.  These 
gentlemen  were  from  Philadelphia. 

The  first  permanent  settler  within  the 
territory  comprised  within  this  town  was 
Qaptain  Joseph  Leonard.  He  came  from 
Wyoming  in  1787,  with  a  young  wife  and 
two  little  children.  His  w^ife  and  children, 
with  a  few  household  goods,  were  brought 
up  in  a  canoe  by  the  hired  man,  while  he 
himself  came  up  on  land  with  two  horses, 
following  the  shore  and  regulating  his  pro- 
gress by  that  of  the  family  on  the  river. 

1  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Bingham  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  city,  which  was  named  in  his 
honor.  Mr.  Coxe  was  a  descendant  of  Governor  Coxe, 
of  West  Jersey,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  William 
Penn.  The  father  and  sons  located  lands  very  exten- 
sively in  West  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


!      Captain    Leonard  was   originally  from 

I  Plymouth,   Mass.     He  had  settled  in  the 

I  Wyoming  valley  before  the  massacre  and 

i  was  there  under  arms  at  that  time,  althoucfh 

I  ....  . 

j  not   participating  in  the  action.     At  the 

time  of  the  great  Susquehanna  ice  freshet 

his  dwelling  was  carried  away,  with  many 

others,  in  the  widespread  devastation  of 

that  deluge  ;  and  this,  with  the  imcertainty 

of  land  titles  in  that  region,  induced  him  to 

seek  other  and  more  secure  possessions. 

Captain  Leonard  received  his  first  infor- 
mation of  this  region  through  Amos  Dra- 
per, an  Indian  trader  in  these  parts.  L^pon 
his  arrival  here  he  found  "  a  Mr.  Lyon  liv- 
ing in  a  temporary  log  house  "  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Chenango,  not  far  below  the  ter- 
minus of  the  present  Suspension  bridge. 
This  was  James  Lyon,  who  for  a  number 
of  years  kept  a  ferry  across  the  Chenango 
river  at  this  point.  On  the  oldest  map  of 
this  section  of  country,  the  ferry  is  marked 
as  Lyon's  Ferry  ;  "  probably  his  log  cabin 
was  the  first  habitation  of  a  white  man 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Binghamton. 

Captain  Leonard  settled  just  above  the 
present  location  of  the  county  poor  asylum. 
Amasa  Leonard,  his  son,  occupied  a  por- 
tion or  all  of  the  Captain  Leonard  farm  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Amasa  Leonard 
is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Broome  county.  Captain  Leonard 
died  in  December,  1842,  in  the  ninety-first 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  arrival  of  Captain  Leonard  came 
Colonel  William  Rose  and  his  brother,  and 
fixed  tlic'r  iocatiun  a  uttlc  farther  up  the 
river  beyond  Captain  Leonard's.  This  place 
was  called  **  Rose's  Settlement  ;"  of  late 
years  Nimmonsburg,  or    Goosetown."  ^  A 

iThe  latter  appellation  was  given  to  the  place  by  The- 
odore Pierson,  a  son  of  Jeremiah  Pierson,  who  owned  the 
first  nail  factory  in  the  United  States,  at  Kamapo,  in  north- 
ern New  Jersey  near  the  Xew  York  State  line.  He  owned 
an  estate  at  Nimmonsburg  of  seven  hundred  acres  of  land. 
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short  time  after  his  arrival,  Colonel  Rose 
and  Amos  Draper,  the  trader,  invited  the 
Indians  of  the  neighborhood  to  meet  them 
in  council  and  leased  of  them  for  the  term 
of  ninety-nine  years,  one  mile  square,  for 
which  they  were  to  give  a  barrel  of  corn 
each  year.  This  lease,  however,  was  ille- 
gal, as  the  Legislature  had  previously  passed 
an  act,  that  no  lands  should  be  leased  or 
purchased  of  the  Indians  by  private  individ- 
uals." Before,  however,  it  was  known  to 
the  Rose  brothers  that  such  a  law  was  on 
the  statute  book,  they  had  purchased  Mr. 
Draper's  interest  in  the  lease.  It  embraced 
the  land,  in  both  the  Leonard  and  the  Rose 
settlements.  The  brother  of  Colonel  Rose 
subsequently  removed  and  settled  in  Lisle, 
and  finally  removed  to  Wayne  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Colonel  Rose  and  his  brother  came  from 
Connecticut  on  foot ;  when  they  reached 
Wattles's  Ferry  —  the  point  at  which  the 
Catskill  mountains  cross  the  Susquehanna  — 
they  purchased  a  canoe  in  which  they  de- 
scended the  river,  bringing  provisions  with 
them  to  this  place.  On  their  way  down 
they  saw  parties  of  Indians  on  the  shores 
sitting  by  their  fires  or  skirting  the  m.oun- 
tains  in  pursuit  of  deer  ;  but  none  of  them 
showed  any  signs  of  hostility. 

These  young  men  had  been  attracted 
towards  the  Fhelps  and  Gorham  purchase 
in  what  is  now  Steuben  county  ;  but  learn- 
ing, when  they  reached  L'nion,  that  the 
lands  where  they  were  going  were  in  dis- 
pute, they  turned  back  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Chenango  rivers, 
whose  pleasant  aspect  had  favorably  im- 
pressed them  on  their  way  down. 

In  the  same  year  (1787),  and  not  far  from 
the  same  time,  came  Joshua  Whitney,  father 
of  General  Whitney ;  William  Whitney,  a 
brother  of  the  first  named,  and  Henry 
Green.  These  three  families  came  from 
Hillsdale,  Columbia  county,  and  settled  on 


the  west  side  of  the  Chenango  river  about 
twojiiiles  above  its  junction  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna, on  what  was  afterward  called 
W'hitney's  P'^lats.  At  this  time  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  other  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept those  already  mentioned,  nearer  than 
Tioga  Point,  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

But  the  town,  or  rather  the  territory  now 
comprised  in  it,  was  not  without  an  acces- 
sion to  its  list  of  settlers,  for  during  the 
same  year  came  in  the  following:  Jesse 
Thayer,  who  located  on  the  Christopher  El- 
dredge  place,  as  it  was  in  more  recent  years, 
at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Front  street,  in 
Binghamton.  Peter  and  Thomas  Ingersoll 
located  on  what  is  now  the  Eldredge  place, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  fifth  ward. 
Samuel  Harding  settled  on  the  Bevier  place 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Chenango.  Captain 
John  Sawtell  settled  about  three  miles  up, 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  Chenango,  nearly 
opposite  the  poor  asylum,  where  he  kept 
the  most  ancient  tavern  in  this  region. ^ 
The  place  has  been  recently  called  the 
Dickson  farm.  A  Mr.  Butler  settled  a  little 
below  Captain  Leonard,  on  the  river  bank; 
and  Solomon  Moore  settled  on  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Binghamton  near  where  the  gas 
works  are  located.  He  was  the  father  of 
John  Moore  who  owns  the  large  farm,  in 
the  fifth  ward. 

Says  the  author  of  the  Annals  :  "  Soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  emigrants  already 
mentioned  (the  next  year)  other  families  to 
the  number  of  about  twenty  came  and  set- 

1  In  the  year  1794  or  1795  much  celebrated  Talley- 
rand, during  his  stay  in  the  United  States,  visited  his 
exiled  brethren  at  this  place  (the  French  exiled  emi- 
grants ii  the  vicmity  uf  Gi  ^jcue,  Chenango  county).  On 
his  way  at  this  time  he  [)a^o<Ld  one  night  at  Captain  Saw- 
tell's,  whose  house  the  hospitable  master  made  free  for 
the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  travelers,  before  there 
was  any  public  house  opened  in  the  place.  ]Mr.  Benja- 
min Sawtell  remembers  (1840)  distinctly  his  staying  at  his 
father's,  fie  says  M.  Talleyrand  was  accompanied  by 
>  another  gentleman  ;  that  the  guests  and  his  father  talked 
during  the  evening  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
—  \Vii.KiN.S(.>x's  .Innals. 
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tied  in  the  region.  These  greatly  added  to 
the  privation  and  want  which  were  already 
experienced  by  the  original  emigrants.  But 
amidst  these  scenes  of  hardship  and  want 
some  of  the  most  redeeming  traits  of  human 
nature  were  manifested.  The  families  who 
had  barely  more  than  what  they  needed 
from  day  to  day,  would  impart  to  those  in 
need  with  the  same  impartial  and  generous 
hand  that  a  mother  distributes  her  limited 
store  to  her  hungry  children. _  They  would 
reserve  no  more  to  themselves  than  they 
parted  with.  It  is  a  very  ancient  maxim, 
found  in  the  writings  of  Pythagoras,  and 
verified  invariably  to  those  who  are  its  sub- 
jects, that  *  true  friendship  is  reciprocal  in 
its  nature.'  Such  genuine  hospitality  and 
kind  feelings  as  were  exemplified  from  da}- 
to  day  by  these  early  sons  of  the  forest  — 
these  pioneers  of  present  fruitful  fields  and 
thriving  villages —  were  almost  sure  to  pro- 
duce the  happy  results  which  followed.  It 
is  stated  by  the  present  survivors  that  there 
were  no  serious  disputes  in  their  commercial 
transactions  for  a  series  of  years  ;  that  for  a 
length  of  time  they  had  no  occasion  for  a 
magistrate  or  jury.  It  was  five  years  after 
the  settlement  before  they  had  the  sem- 
blance of  a  court.  This  was  held  by  Es- 
quire Johnson,  in  the  open  air,  shaded  by 
some  trees."! 

Those  who  came  in  and  settled  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Chenango  river  and  north 
of  Bingham's  Patent,  with  some  exceptions, 
took  no  title  for  their  lands,  but  merely 
squatted.  At  first  the  proprietorship  of  the 
land  was  not  mueh  known  or  recognized. 
But  when  it  became  known  and  the  claims 
urged  by  the  proprietors,  the  greater  part 
left  and  went  farther  west.  Captain  Sawtell 
took  a  title  for  his  land.  The  Beviers  when 
they  came  in  also  took  titles.    David  Og- 

IThese  courts  were  held  under  the  shaflow  of  some 
tall  elms  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  near  the  outlet  of 
Cutler's  Pond. 


deq,  and  Captain  Quigley,  who  settled  next 
beyond,  took  titles  from  ■  the  patentees. 
Be\-ond  these  came  Ezekiel  Crocker ;  then 
Captain  Buel  and  his  son,  all  of  whom  took 
titles  for  their  lands,  which  were  part  of 
Clinton  and  Melcher's  Patent.  John  Butler, 
from  Vermont,  settled  for  a  few  years  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chenango  from 
Captain  Sawtell. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  La  Motte  Blan- 
chard,  of  Binghamton,  that  John  Hale  came 
into  the  old  town  of  Chenango  in  1797  and 
settled  where  Captain  Hazley  now  lives. 
He  remained  there  one  year  when  he  wen; 
to  Pennsylvania,  returning  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  in  1855.  He  was  extensively 
known  through  this  region  as  a  pioneer  sur- 
veyor. His  father  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  and  he  himself  served  in  the  War  of 
18 1 2  under  General  Scott  at  Buffalo  and 
along  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  at  New  Or- 
leans under  General  Jackson.  He  was 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Blanchard. 

In  the  year  1798  those  living  on  Bing- 
ham's Patent,  or  the  great  majority  of  them, 
had  not  taken  titles  for  their  lands.  In  this 
year  there  was  a  petition  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
not  yet  taken  titles  and  sent  to  Mr.  Bing- 
ham at  Philadelphia.  Ebenezer  Park  was 
the  bearer  of  the  petition.  We  insert  a  copy 
of  the  interesting  document,  as  follows  :  — 
"  To  tJic  Hojwrable  William  Bingham:  — 

A  petition  from  the  inhabitants  and  set- 
tlers on  the  said  Bingham's  Patent,  on  Sus- 
quehanna river,  in  the  towns  of  Union  and 
Chenango,  county  of  Tioga,  and  State  of 
New  York,  humbly  prayeth  : 

"That,  whereas,  we,  your  petitioners, 
having  been  to  considerable  expense  in 
moving  on  to  said  land  and  making  im- 
provements, we  pray  your  honor  would 
grant  us  three  lives  lease,  and  we  will  pay 
an  annual  rent  for  the  same ;  otherwise,  let 
us  know  on  what  terms  we  can  have  the 
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land,  and  your  petitioners  as  dutiful  tenants, 
shall  ever  comply. 

Chexango,  February  15th,  179S." 

This  petition  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
at  "  Chenango,"  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Binghamton.  It  was  then  the  '*the  town  of 
Chenango,  county  of  Tioga,"  the  county 
having  been  erected  from  Montgomery 
county  in  1791,  and  the  town  of  Chenango 
then  formed,  embracing  a  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  county.  It  ex- 
tended from  Chenango  Forks  to  Fort  De- 
posit. This  town  (Binghamton)  was  set  off 
from  Chenango  in  1855. 

The  particular  spot  in  the  great  town  of 
Chenango  where  the  petition  was  signed 
was  at  **  Chenango,"  the  old  village  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  about  two  miles  above 
Binghamton,  (see  old  map)  which  had  been 
started  by  a  number  of  the  first  settlers  prior 
to  any  of  the  civil  divisions.  It  was  a  sort 
of  **  Squatter's  Sovereignty  "  municipality, 
formed  in  advance  of  any  title  to  the  land, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  petition.  Part  of 
it  lay  w^ithin  the  line  of  Bingham's  Patent, 
and  part  above  the  line,  so  that  the  north 
line  of  the  patent  cut  it  in  a  north  and  south 
direction  into  two  halves.  Yet  untitled  and 
"  cut  "  as  the  little  frontier  hamlet  was,  it 
was  estimated  by  the  authorities  who 
erected  the  county  of  Tioga  as  entitled  to 
equal  honor  with  Newtown  (now  Elmira),  for 
these  were  each  constituted  half-shire  towns. 
Think  of  the  "  grave  and  reverend  seig- 
niors," Jonathan  Fitch  and  Joshua  Merser- 
eau,  holding  a  court  here  nearly  a  decade 
before  Binghamton  was  thought  of!  They 
did,  and  so  did  their  successors,  Judge  Whit- 
ney and  Judge  Morgan  Lewis,  afterward 
governor  of  the  State.  Courts  were  held  for 
a  time  at  Mr.  Spaulding's,  who  lived  near  the 
Oliver  Crocker  place,  on  the  road  to  Union, 
when  alternating  with  Elmira ;  also  at  Mr. 
Whitney's  (Whitney's  Flats)  until  they  were 
removed  to  the  court-house  in  Binghamton. 


That  the  thirty-seven  petitioners  were  all. 
or  most  of  them,  occupants  of  Bingham's 
Patent,  and  therefore  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Binghamton,  is  evident  in  their  own 
declaration  —  "  We,  the  inhabitants  and  set- 
tlers on  the  said  Bingham's  Patent,"  etc. 
We  give  a  list  of  them  as  furnished  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  in  his  Annals:  "Abraham  Sne- 
den  and  Daniel  Sneden,  who  lived  where 
Henry  Squires  now  (1840)  keeps  his  pub- 
lic house  (four  miles  up  the  Susquehanna 
from  Binghamton) ;  Abraham  Sneden,  jr., 
A'ho  lived  where  Judson  Park  now  (1840) 
lives  (in  town  of  Kirk  wood)  ;  William  Mil- 
ler lived  on  the  Harder  place  ;  Ebenezer 
Park,  the  father-in-law  of  Judge  Chamber- 
lain, lived  where  Ira  Stow  and  the  elder  Mr. 
Bartlett  now  (184c)  live  (in  town  of  Kirk- 
wood,  three  miles  east  of  Binghamton)  ; 
Joseph  Compton  lived  a  little  east  upon  the 
same  lot ;  Zachariah  Squires  and  James  and 
Asa  Squires,  who  lived  on  the  site  of  Russ's 
public  house  (about  seven  miles  east  of 
Binghamton)  ;  James  Ford  lived  on  the 
place  known  as  Moore's  farm  ;  Silas  Moon 
who  lived  where  Mr.  Brown  now  (1840) 
does  (three  miles  above  Binghamton) ;  Ezra 
and  Ira  Keeler  who  lived  on  the  James 
Hawley  place  (four  miles  from  Binghamton, 
towards  Montrose) ;  J.  Lamereaux,  who 
lived  where  Edward  Park  now  (1840)  lives 
(on  the  Park  farm)  ;  Robert  Foster  and 
Roswell  Gray  lived  on  the  Judson  M.  Park 
place  (adjoining  one  last  above  named)  ; 
Nathaniel  Taggart  lived  where  Elias  Jones 
now  (1840)  lives  (a  mile  above  the  "  Squires 
Tavern,"  tov,^ards  Kirk^vood)  ;  John  Carr 
lived  on  part  of  the  farm  of  Judge  Cham- 
berlain (three  miles  east  of  Binghamton)  ; 
Arthur  Miller  lived  on  the  farm  where  Gen- 
eral Whitney  now  (1840)  lives  (a  mile  east 
of  Binghamton)  ;  Barnabas  and  Solomon 
Wi.xon  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, where  James  Evans  now  (1840) 

lives  (two  and  one  half  miles  from  Bing- 
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hamton,  up  the  river)  ;  Jonathan  Dunham 
lived  on  the  Bingham  place  (near  the  Bing- 
hamton  water  works) ;  Zebulon  Aloore  lix  ed 
one  mile  below  the  village  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Susquehanna;  Daniel  Delano  and 
Levi  Bennett  lived  near  Millville  ;  Samuel 
Bevier  occupied  a  lot  on  Bingham's  Patent 
which  Arthur  Gray  afterwards  purchased 
(on  the  site  of  the  depots  of  Binghamton) ; 
James  Lyon  lived  at  the  ferry,  which  he 
kept ;  Abraham  Carsaw  and  William  Brink 
lived  on  the  Rufus  Park  place  (one  mile  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Chenango  on  the  Susque- 
hanna) ;  Silas  Hall  lived  where  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Moore  at  present  (1840)  lives 
(Tompkinsville)  ;  Asher  Wickham  lived  on 
the  farm  near  the  State  asylum  ;  Thomas 
Cooper  and  Walter  Slater  lived  where  Dea- 
con Samuel  Stow  now  (1840)  lives  (just 
above  the  water  works) ;  Andrew  Cooper 
occupied  the  flat  from  Colonel  Lewis's  mills 
to  the  Red  bridge  ;  David  Compton  lived 
and  kept  tavern  on  the  Finch  farm  ;  Amos 
Towsley  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna opposite  where  Elias  Jones  now 
(1840)  lives  (about  one  mile  south  from  the 
Squires  tavern)  ;i  Judge  Chamberlain  lived, 
though  a  little  after  the  date  of  the  petition, 
on  the  lot  with  his  father-in-law,  Ebenezer 
Park. 

Judge  William  Chamberlain,  with  his 
wife,  moved  here  from  Duchess  county  in 
1799.  His  father-in-law  also  came  from 
the  same  county.  He  was  appointed  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  1802  ;  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  1 8 17,  which  office  he  held  a  little 
less  than  the  term  of  four  years,  being  re- 
moved through  the  influence  of  countervail- 
ing politics.  Afterward  he  was  appointed 
assistant  justice,  and  held  the  office  of  judge 
of  Broome  county  for  seven  or  eight  years.- 

iThe  words  in  parentheses  in  this  list  will  enal>le 
readers  of  the  present  day  to  locate  the  points  alluded  to. 
They  are  all  supplied  by  Mr.  William  Wentz,  of  Bing- 
hamton. 

2  See  full  list  of  the  judges  of  the  county  in  another 
chapter. 


!  He  held  the  office  of  warden  or  vestrym.an 
in  Christ  church,  Binghamton,  for  many 
■  \-ears. 

I      In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  settlements 

i  there  were  few  or  no  stores.     One  impor- 

I  tant  means  of  obtaining  what,  in  all  frontier 

i  counties  have  been  regarded  as  foreign  ar- 

I  tides,  for  a  series  of  years,  was  through  ped- 

:  diers  who  came  through  and  purchased  the 

furs  and  peltry  of  the  inhabitants,  gi\'ing 

them  in  exchange  woolen  goods,  hats  and 

shoes.      Individual   heads  of  families  fre- 

'  quently  made  journeys  overland  and  by  the 

!  water-courses  to  Albany  and  Philadelphia 

i  to  purchase  necessary  supplies.  Luxuries 

1  then  were  out  of  the  question,  save  those 

i  which  the  streams  and  forests  supplied  to 

j  the  fisherman  and  hunter. 

i      Shad  in  those  days  were  abundant  in  the 

1  Susquehanna,  running  up  as  far  as  Bing- 

:  hamton  and  often  to  the  source  of  the  river. 

i  Thousands  of  them  were  cauq-ht  from  vear 
i  . 

!  to  year  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  and 
'  at  the  three  great  fishing  places  along  the 
\  river.      These   were    at    L^nion,  opposite 
I  Judge  Mersereau's  ;  at  Binghamton  oppo- 
;  site  Dry  bridge;  and  upon  the  point  of  an 
I  island  at  Oquago.  There  were  other  places 
of  less  note,  one  on  the  Chenango  opposite 
Bevier's,  another  at  the  mouth  of  Snake 
I  creek,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Conklin. 
I      "  The  time  that  the  shad  would  arrive 
:  here  and  at  which  time  they  began  to  be 
I  caught  would  generally  be  about  the  last 
:  of  April,  and  the  fishing  would  continue 
through  the  month  of  ]\Iay.    It  was  made 
Quite  a  business  with  some,  and  after  the 
county  was  sufficiently  inhabited  to  create 
a  demand  for  all  that  could  be  caught,  the 
business  became  a  source  of  considerable 
.  profit.     During  a  few  of  the  first  runs  the 
shad  would  sell  for  eight  and  ten  cents 
apiece ;  and  after  this  the  price  generally 
ran  down  as  low  as  three  cents  a  shad. 
Herring  also  ran  up  at  the  same  time  with 
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the  shad ;  but  as  it  was  no  object  to  take 
the  former  when  plenty  of  tlie  latter  could 
be  caught,  the  nets  were  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  the  herring  to  pass  through  the 
meshes. 

"The  nets  employed  were  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  rods  long  and  each  net  required 
from  six  to  eight  men  to  manage  it  The 
time  for  'sweeping'  was  generally  in  the 
night,  as  the  shallowness  of  the  water  would 
not  allow  them  to  fish  in  the  day  time. 
Again,  the  shad  in  the  night  would  run  up  on 
the  ripples  to  sport,  which  gave  the  fishermen 
another  advantage.  They  would  make 
their  hauls  the  darkest  nights  without  lights 
either  in  their  boats  or  on  shore.  They 
had  their  cabins  or  tents  to  lodge  in  and 
would  be  notified  when  it  was  time  to  haul 
by  the  noise  a  shoal  of  fish  would  make  in 
sporting  on  the  shallow  places. 

*'The  shad  never  seemed  to  find  either  a 
time  or  place  at  which  to  turn  and  go  back. 
Even  after  depositing  their  eggs  they  would 
continue  to  urge  their  way  up  stream  until 
they  had  exhausted  their  entire  strength, 
which,  out  of  their  salt  water  element,  would 
entirely  fail  them.  The  shores,  in  conse- 
quence, would  be  strewn  with  their  dead 
bodies,  upon  which  the  wild  animals  would 
come  down  and  feed.  Their  young  fry 
would  pass  down  the  stream  in  the  fall,  hav- 
ing grown  to  the  length  of  three  or  four 
inches,  in  such  numbers  as  to  literally  choke 
the  eel  weirs."  Shad  have  ceased  running 
up  the  river  ar  far  as  Binghamton  since 
about  1820. 

Old  hunters  say  that  wild  animals  were 
uncommonly  plenty  in  these  parts  when 
the  county  was  first  settled.  Martins  were 
caught  in  dead-falls  for  their  furs.  Panthers 
were  frequently  met  with  and  shot.  Wolves 
and  bears  were  numerous,  and  large  deer, 
the  staple  commodity  with  hunters,  graced 
the  forests  and  drank  from  most  of  the 
springs  and  small  streams.    There  were  to 


be  seen  sometimes  twenty  and  thirty  in  a 
drove  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 

i  killed.  There  were  several  modes  of  hunt- 
ing the  deer.  Beside  the  ordinary  one  of 
pursuing  them  by  daylight  with  hounds, 
the  hunters  would  resort  to  the  deer  licks, 
of  which  there  were  many,  and  ascertaining 
as  nearly  as  practicable  where  they  stooped 
to  lap  the  water,  they  would  set  their  guns 
so  as  to  take  the  deer  when  they  came  b}* 

i  nicrht  to  drink.^ 

As  early  as  1791  some  of  the  settlers  of 
the  rich  Susquehanna  valley  began  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus  of  stock ;  for  in  that  year 
Joshua  Whitney  (afterward  General  Whit- 
ney), then  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  sent 

I  by  his  father  (Judge  Joshua  Whitney  of 

1  Whitney's  Flats)  to  Philadelphia  with  a 
drove  of  seventeen  cattle.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  them  were  purchased  of  other 
settlers  in  the  vicinity.  The  greater  part 
of  the  way  lay  through  a  dense  wilderness. 
While  this  undertaking  shows  the  enter- 

I  prise  of  the  father,  as  well  as  the  courage 
and  energy  of  the  son,  it  at  the  same  time 
reveals  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  set- 
tlers in  this  part  of  the  country  in  finding  a 
market  for  their  surplus  produce.  The 
towns  below  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  were  the  market  for 
the  whole  southern  tier,  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825.  Cattle, 
lumber  and  grain  were  run  down  in  "arks" 
from  Arkport  near  the  Genesee  country,  to 
Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  cat- 
tle were  dr^'ven  across  the  country  to  those 
markets.  Tslany  of  these  arks  also  came 
down  the  Tioughnioga  from  Cortland 
county.  The  Erie  canal  connected  the 
great  west  with  the  eastern  seaboard,  and 
at  once  the  tide  of  business  turned  in  that 

iThe  reader  who  has  a  ta-sle  for  hunting  stories  will 
i  find  several  interesting  ones  told  in  the  hi:^tory  of  Wir.d- 
1.  sor. 
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direction.    Some  means  of  connection  with  i 
that  great  artery  of  commerce  must  be 
found,  and  hence  the  southern  tier  sought  j 
an  outlet  in  that  direction  through  Crooked  \ 
Lake  and  its  canal  to  the  Conhocton,  and 
the  Chenango  canal  from  Binghamton  to 
Utica.    Before   the    completion    of  those 
great  improvements,  the  task  of  getting  to 
market  or  of  getting  goods  into  the  interior, 
was  a  tedious  and  laborious  one. 

Young  Whitney  started  for  Philadelphia 
with  his  cattle  late  in  the  fall,  going  by  the 
way  of  Great  Bend ;  thence  to  Salt  Lick 
farm,  six  miles ;  thence  through  the  Nine 
Partners  to  Hopbottom,  on  the  Tunkhan- 
nock  creek ;  thence,  with  no  road  but 
marked  trees,  to  Thornbottom,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Nine  Partners.  The  habitations 
of  men  to  be  met  with  were  only  where  it 
was  necessary  to  stay  all  night,  and  at  these 
places  the  cattle  had  to  subsist  b}'  browsing 
in  the  woods.  In  ranging  for  food  they 
were  liable  to  stray,  and  in  spite  of  his  ut- 
most vigilance  it  was  often  difficult  to  get 
them  all  together  in  the  morning  upon  get- 
ting ready  for  a  new  start.  He,  however, 
lost  none.  From  Thornbottom  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lackawanna,  and  thence  ten 
miles  to  Wilkesbarre  ;  from  there  he  drove 
to  one  branch  of  the  Lehigh,  twenty  miles. 
Here  his  cattle  became  poisoned  by  eating 
laurel,  and  were  so  affected  that  he  was 
obliged  to  suspend  his  journey  for  more 
than  a  week,  at  a  small  Dutch  settlement 
three  miles  west  of  the  Pocono  mountain. 
The  night  before  arriving  at  this  place  the 
exhorbitant  charges  of  a  miscreant  landlord 
had  nearly  robbed  him  of  his  last  dollar. 
He  wrote  to  his  father  and  awaited  an 
answer.  His  father  went  to  his  relief.  His 
Dutch  host  and  family,  indeed,  the  whole 
neighborhood,  could  scarcely  understand  a 
word  of  English,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
communicate  by  signs  as  well  as  he  could 
After  his  father  came  and  replenished  his. 


purse,  with  his  cattle  recovered  and  his 
courage  renewed,  he  proceeded  on  to  Phil- 
;  adelphia  by  way  of  the  Wind  Gap  and 
through  Nazareth. 

After  disposing  of  his  cattle,  he  procured 
the  mercantile  goods  which  it  was  his  de- 
sign to  bring  back  to  the  settlement.  Plac- 
ing them  on  Penn5}-lvania  wagons,  they 
were  drawn  to  Middletown,  ninety  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  then  shipped  on 
board  of  a  Durham  boat,  to  be  pushed  up 
the  river  by  six  men,  all  the  way  from  this 
place  to  Owego,  two  hundred  and  fifty- five 
miles.  Often  on  account  of  the  strong  cur- 
rent opposing  them,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  be  out  himself  waist-deep  in  the  water, 
with  cakes  of  ice  floating  against  him,  for 
hours  togeth.er.  He  arrived  at  Owego  a 
little  before  Christmas. 

Judge  Whitney,  father  of  this  brave 
young  man,  was  not  spared  long  to  his 
family  and  neighborhood.  He  died  of  yel- 
low fever  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  been  to  purchase  goods.  By 
a  previous  arrangement  his  son  was  to  meet 
him  at  Wilkesbarre  with  boats  to  bring  the 
goods  up  the  river.  When  he  got  there  he 
found  a  letter  from  his  father  informing  him 
of  his  sickness  at  a  public  house  at  the 
Wind- Gap,  and  with  orders  from  him  to 
come  immediately  to  him.  By  riding  very 
early  and  late  he  arrived  there  the  next 
day,  just  in  time  to  see  his  father  alive  and 
to  close  his  eyes  after  the  spirit  had  fled. 
He  found  the  landlord  and  his  family  much 
alarmed  at  the  contagious  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease and  tiiey  advised  him  not  to  go  in 
where  his  father  was.  But  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  advice,  although  from  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  he  felt  obliged  to 
have  the  remains  interred  that  night.  A 
coffin  was  hurriedly  made  and  the  son  lite- 
rally carried  out  and  buried  his  father,  with 
the  help  of  unly  two  negro  ser\^ants. 

At  first  there  was  no  public  burying 
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ground  set  off.    Those  families  in  which  i 
death   occurred  earliest,  buried  their  lost  j 
relatives  near  home  upon  their  own  farms ;  ! 
the  places  of  which  would  naturally  become 
their  family  burying  ground,  and  the  places 
of  interment  in  some  cases  for  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

Mr.  Thayer,  with  several  others,  was  bur- 
ied on  a  spot  of  ground  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  run  that  empties  into  the  Susque- 
hanna a  short  distance  above  where  he 
lived.  In  consequence  of  several  heavy 
rains,  so  much  of  the  bank  was  carried  away 
as  to  leave  the  bones  exposed.  The  bones 
of  Mr.  Thayer  were  disinterred  by  the  same 
means  and  carried  away  by  the  stream,  no 
part  of  them  being  afterward  found  but  the 
skull,  which  was  sacredly  buried  in  another 
place. 

There  was  observed,  many  years  ago  near 
the  bank  of  this  run,  a  monumental  stone 
rudely  cut,  bearing  the  date  1795,  but 
the  figure  "9"  so  imperfect  as  to  be  easily 
taken  for  a  figure  "  7."  Thus  several  were 
deceived  and  read  it  "1775,"  a  date  al- 
together too  early  to  render  its  correctness 
at  all  probable.  The  stone  was  found  fallen 
down  some  time  prior  to  1840  and  was  car- 
ried to  Mr.  Bingham's  barn,  where  it  was 
found  to  read  "  1795,"  with  the  initials  "  S. 
H."  ;  thus  bringing  it  within  the  time  that 
the  place  had  been  used  as  a  burying 
ground,  and  the  initials  are  supposed  to 
stand  for  the  name  of  Sarah  Hall.  There 
was  also  found  near  the  stone  a  coffin  con- 
taining two  sets  of  bones,  those  of  one  be- 
ing unconmionly  large. 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  vestio-es  of 
a  somewhat  ancient  burying  ground  near 
Deacon  Stow's,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  about  one  hundred  rods  west  south- 
west of  his  house.  This  burying  ground 
was  commenced  about  1798  or  1799.  It 
was  then  shaded  with  pitch  pine  and  a  re- 
tired place,  the  road  running  farther  from  . 


the  river  than  it  does  now.  The  first  per- 
son buried  there  was  Mrs.  Mansfield,  whose 
husband  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  There  was  also  a  Mrs.  Hall,  the  wife 
of  Silas  Hall,  and  Deacon  William  ^Miller, 
buried  there. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Chenango  about  four 
miles  above  the  city  of  Binghamton,  in  this 
town,  settled  William  Van  Name  about  the 
year  1797.  This  settlement  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  perfidy  of  a  British  offi- 
cer of  the  surrendered  army  of  General 
Burgoyne. 

After  the  surrender  at  Saratoga  Judge 
Mersereau  had  charge  of  all  the  prisoners 
and  it  devolved  upon  him  to  provide  for 
them.  They  were  conducted  to  Boston  and 
thence  sent  back  to  England.  A  British 
ofiicer,  one  of  the  prisoners,  was  unwell 
and  asked  of  Judge  Mersereau  a  fur- 
lough to  go  into  the  country  into  some 
private  family,  to  recruit  his  health. 
The  Judge  sent  him  to  his  own  family, 
which  was  then  residing  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  His  famil}-  consisted  of  a  young 
wife  and  three  little  children.  While  the 
officer  was  in  Judge  Mersereau's  family  his 
health  improved  wonderfully ;  he  was  able 
in  less  than  a  week  to  leave  and  to  take  also 
with  him  the  Judge's  wife,  who  was  never 
seen  by  her  husband  afterward.  This  new 
pair  took  with  them  also  a  fine  pair  of  black 
horses  and  a  chaise,  with  a  large  amount  of 
silver  plate.  The  youngest  child,  which  was 
a  babe  at  the  breast,  the  mother  left  with 
a  neighboring  woman,  with  money  and 
clothes.  This  babe  became  ^vlrs.  Van  Name, 
the  wife  of  William  V^an  Name,  the  settler 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  who,  with  her, 
setded  on  the  Ch  enango  river  about  four 
miles  above  Binghamton,  in  1797.  The 
desertion  of  the  babe  must  have  occurred  in 
1778,  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  ; 
hence  she  was  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age  when  she  accompanied  her 
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husband  to  this  wilderness  home.  Their 
sons  were  Hving  on  the  old  place  there  until 
within  a  few  years.  The  other  two  chil- 
dren taken  by  the  mother  when  she  desert- 
ed her  home  were  Lawrence  and  Cornel- 
ius Mersereau,  late  of  Union. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cole  lived  and 
died  about  two  miles  above  Rose's  settle- 
ment. He  had  taken  refuge  there  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  wilderness  before  any 
white  inhabitant  had  moved  into  those  parts, 
and  was  found  there  by  Whitney  and  Rose 
upon  their  arrival  in  1787.  The  author  of 
the  Annals  of  BingJiauitoji  sa\'s  : — 

"  Out  of  regard  to  the  descendants  of  Vix. 
Cole,  who  are  said  to  be  numerous  and  re- 
spectable, it  might  be  thought  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  writer  of  these  annals  to  sup- 
press the  history  of  his  deeds.  But  the 
love  of  truth  which  should  pervade  all 
minds,  even  of  those  more  immediately  af- 
fected by  its  development,  should  form  an 
ample  justification  for  the  narration  of  so 
much  of  his  inhumanity  as  is  well  known  to 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  leading  on 
the  Indians  in  that  most  inhuman  massacre 
at  Wyoming  ^  and  also  that  at  Minisink.  It 
it  said  that  while  engaged  in  the  ijifernal 
employment  at  the  latter  place,  an  Indian, 
who  was  about  to  seize  a  child  lying  in  its 
cradle  in  order  to  dash  its  brains  out,  felt 
his  heart  misgive  in  its  cruelty  by  the  babe's 
smiling  upon  him,  and  was  about  turning 
away  from  the  deed,  when  Cole,  observing 
him  to  hesitate,  said,  with  an  oath,  '  Is  your 
heart  too  tender  for  your  w  ork  ?  '  Upon 
this  he  seized  the  little  innocent  and  termi- 
nated its  tender  life  against  the  door-post. 

1  The  impartial  reader  of  history  will  scarcely  agree 
with  the  writer  as  to  the  inhumanity  of  this  "massacre." 
Although  the  bloodshed  at  Wyoming  was  terrible,  it  is 
quite  clearly  shown  by  Stone,  the  able  and  careful  author 
of  the  life  of  Brant,  that  it  was  much  less  a  massacre 
than  a  fair  battle.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  in 
question. 


A  few  years  after  Mr.  Cole  had  settled 
here  there  came  two  young  men  into  the 
neighborhood  from  Minisink,  inquiring  for 
him  ;  whose  parents,  according  to  their  nar- 
rative, he  had  murdered.  Cole  himself  had 
moved  to  this  place  from  Minisink.  Hear- 
ing where  the  author  of  their  parents'  un- 
timely and  bloody  death  was  living,  they 
came  all  the  way  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, ^  with  the  sworn  purpose  to  kill  him. 
They  were  armed  with  rifles,  and  upon  ar- 
riving here  they  met  Colonel  Rose  and 
Judge  Whitney,  who  were  engaged  in  their 
fields.  They  made  inquiries  of  these  men 
respecting  Cole,  and  finding  them  frank  and 

I  candid  in  their  answers,  and  acquainted 
with  the  reputed  fact  that  Cole  had  been 
engaged  in  the  massacre  of  their  devoted 
neighborhood,  they  ventured  to  inform 
them  of  the  object  of  their  errand,  tragical 

I  as  it  was  intended  to  be.  Mr.  Whitney  and 
Mr.  Rose,  although  they  could  not  alto- 
gether condemn  the  heroic  and  natural  spirit 
of  revenge  of  these  young  men,  yet  felt 

!  strongly  inclined,   principally  from  regard 

I  to  his  family,  to  dissuade  them  from  their 

i  purpose. 

"  While  these  gentlemen  were  talking  to 
the  young  men,  Cole  himself  appeared  in 
I  sight.  They  beckoned  to  him  to  turn 
I  away,  which  intimation  he  understood  and 
I  obeyed.  They  stated  to  these  young  men 
I  that  Cole  was  now  settled  among  them  and 
i  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  family  ;  that 
I  it  was  a  long  time  ago  when  the  deed  was 
I  done  and  also  in  a  time  of  war.-  The 
I  young  men  moved  by  T\-hat  had  been  said 
1  to  them,  relinquished  their  purpose  and  re- 
{  turned  home.  Mr.  Cole  was,  after  this, 
careful  of  exposing  himself  when  he  came 

1  Below  what  is  now  Port  Jervis,  New  York,  in  the 
j  old  Machackimack  settlement. 

i  2it,occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  during  the  Revo- 
i  lution,  when  the  Indians  and  Tories  under  Brant  swept 
:  down  the  I  lelaware  and  rle-,iroyed  the  old  Machackimack 
i  settlement. 
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to  learn  that  it  was  known  in  Minisink 
where  he  was. 

**  Captain  Leonard,  on  one  occasion,  be- 
ing at  Tioga  Point  with  Mr.  Cole,  found  it 
necessary  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  two 
men  who  were  taking  this  opportunity  to 
kill  him.  The  manner  of  his  death,  finally, 
might  be  considered  as  a  judicial  punish- 
ment for  the  barbarity  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  He  died  a  miserable,  lingering 
death,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of 
his  house." 

Tom  Hall,  who  died  about  the  year  1837, 
having  been  a  town  charge  of  this  town  for 
many  years,. was  also  engaged  in  the  mas- 
sacre at  Wyoming  and  Minisink.  He  mar- 
ried, or  at  least  lived  with,  the  celebrated 
Queen  Esther,  who  distinguished  herself  at 
the  massacre  of  Wyoming. ^ 

An  act  dividing  the  town  of  Chenango 
was  passed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Broome  county,  in  annual  session,  Decem- 
ber 3d,  1855.  The  committee  on  division 
of  towns,  who  drew  up  and  presented  the 
bill,  were  Henry  P.  PInsign,  Marcena  Gle- 
zen,  Samuel  H.  Birdsall  and  Riley  Bush. 
Two  new  towns  were  set  off  from  Chenaneo, 
viz.  :  Port  Crane  (afterward  changed  to 
Fenton),  and  Binghamton.  The  boundaries 
of  the  latter  are  thus  defined  :  — 

"All  that  part  of  the  town  of  Chenango 
in  the  county  of  Broome,  which  lies  south 
of  a  line  commencing  in  the  west  boundary 
of  said  town  at  the  northwest  corner  of  lot 
number  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  in  the 
Chenango  township  of  the  Boston  Pur- 
chase; thence  running  easterly  on  the  north 
line  of  lots  numbers  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  one  hundred  and  eighty,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  and  twenty-seven,  in  said 
Chenango  township   of  the  Boston  Pur- 

1  Hill  told  George  Park,  esq.,  that  he  was  never  mar- 
ried  to  Esther,  but  lived  with  her  aijout  two  years.  — 
Annals  of  BingJiamton. 


i  chase,  to  the  middle  of  the  Chenango  river; 
j  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  said  river  to 
!  the  north  line  of  lot  number  thirty-one  in 
j  Clinton  and  r^Ielcher's  patent ;  thence  east- 
erly on  the  north  line  of  said  lot  number 
thirty-one  to  the  west  line  of  the  town  of 
Conklin,  is  hereby  erected  into  a  separate 
I  town,  to  be  hereat'ter  known  and  distin- 
!  guished  by  the  name  of  Binghamton."  ^ 
The  first  annual  town  meeting  for  the 
town  was  held  at  the  court-house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Binghamton  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  February,  1856,  Benjamin  N.  Loomis, 
!  Corydon  Tyler  and  William  M.  Waterman, 
'  presiding.    The  first  supervisor  elected  for 
i  the  town  was  John  S.  Wells,  who  first  took 
j  his  seat  in  the  board  at  a  special  session 
held  June  3d,  1856,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
I  vide  for  the  more  thorough  supervision  and 
I  inspection  of  common  schools,  and  further 
j  to  amend  the  statutes  relating  to  public  in- 
i  struction  in  the  State,"  passed  April  12th, 
:  1856.     At  this  special  session  of  the  board 
j  two  school  commissioner's  districts  were 
i  formed  —  the  eastern  comprising  the  towns 
\  of  Sanford,  Colesville,  Conklin,  Windsor, 
;  Port  Crane  and  Chenango  ;  and  the  west- 
!  ern  comprising  the  towns  of  Barker,  Bing- 
\  hamton,  Lisle,  ]Maine,  Xanticoke,  Triangle, 
!  Union  and  Vestal.    The  school  commis- 
i  sioners  elected  by  the  board  were  George 
Burr  and  Lewis  W.  Moody.    The  super- 
;  visors  who  have  served  the  town  since  its 
'  organization  have  been :  John  S.  Wells, 
I  1856;    Lewis  S.   Abbott,    1857;  Job  N. 
Congdon,  1858-9;  Joel  Fuller,  1S60;  Ben- 
jamin F.  Sisson,  1S61  ;  Austin  W.  T\'Ier, 
1862-3;  Francis  T.  Newell,  1864-7;  John 
'  W.  Cutler,  1867;  William  M.  Ely,  1868-9; 
George  Sherwood,    1870;  William  Whit- 
ney 1 87 1-3;  John  Closes,  1874;  Peter  J. 
!  S.  Coon,    1875;   Luke   Dickson,  1876-8; 
William  Whitney,  1879-80;  W.  S.  Stone, 

!      i  Proceedings  of  the  lioard  of  SupervLsors,  pp.  18-20. 
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1881  ;  Burritt  Brown,  1882  ;  M.  L.  Jones, 
1883;  Lewis  S.  Abbott,  1884. 

The  first  school  in  this  town  was  taught 
by  Colonel  Rose,  in  a  school  house  built 
by  the  settlers.  It  stood  near  the  site  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  church.  Another 
school-house  was  built  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Chenango  river  nearly  opposite  the  for- 
mer. Schools  were  kept  only  during  win- 
ters, and  sometimes  not  then.  The  teachers 
were  for  some  time  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood —  at  first  Colonel  Rose,  then  a  son  of 
General  Patterson ;  after  him  a  Mr.  Fay ; 
then  a  Mr.  Cook,  who  came  with  the  Beviers 
from  Ulster  county.  He  taught  a  number 
of  winters,  and  after  him  a  Mr.  Slighter. 

Haivleyton.  —  In  1829  and  subsequently 
at  different  times  ]Major  Martin  Hawley 
boucjht  of  the  State  and  of  the  heirs  and 
assigns  of  Judge  Cooper,  twenty-five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  lying  between  Bingham's 
Patent  and  the  State  line  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  town.  This  tract  had  been  oc- 
cupied either  by  purchasers  under  Judge 
Cooper,  or  by  squatters,  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty  families  ;  but  at  the  time  Ma- 
jor Hawley  made  the  purchases  the  inhab- 
itants had  nearly  all  abandoned  the  lands, 
considering  them  too  sterile  for  cultivation. 
Major  Hawley  had  an  idea  that  the  fault 
was  more  in  the  settlers  than  in  the  soil ; 
that  enterprise  and  intelligent  management 
would  bring  forth  good  results  on  these 
lands,  and,  indeed,  that  they  were  no  ex- 
ception to  the  generality  of  the  uplands  in 
this  portion  of  the  State.  This  Major  Haw- 
ley demonstrated  by  personal  experiment, 
moving  upon  his  tract  in  1833  and  carry- 
ing on  for  a  number  of  years  a  noted  dairy 
of  some  fifty  cows.  He  proved  that  these 
lands,  in  common  with  all  the  uplands  of 
Broome  county,  were  abundantly  capable, 
under  suitable  cultivation,  of  producing 
good  and  remunerative  crops  both  of  grass 
and  grain. 


I  Major  Hawley  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
I  farming  in  this  section,  and  both  in  theory 
I  and  practice  inculcated  better  methods  of 
cultivating  the  soil  than  had  before  pre- 
vailed. He  lived  at  Hawleyton  about  three 
years — from  1836  to  1839 — when  he  re- 
turned to  Binghamton  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  management  of  his  large  real  estate 
interest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village. 
Soon  after  this,  in  1842,  the  Broome  County 
Agricultural  Society  was  formed  and  held 
its  first  fair  in  Binghamton. 

Port  Dickinson  —  This  hamilet,  which  is 
now  virtually  a  part  of  Binghamton  and  is 
connected  with  the  city  proper  b\'  a  street 
railway,  is  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city. 
It  is  upon  the  line  of  the  abandoned  Che- 
nango canal,  to  which  waterway  it  owes  its 
existence.  Joseph  Carman,  Nelson  Stow 
and  Abram  Bevier  were  early  settlers  in 
this  vicinity.  The  gentleman  first  named 
came  to  this  locality  when  he  was  but  nine 
i  years  old  and  worked  for  Mr.  Bevier  until 
he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  purchased  the 
farm  which  he  has  since  owned.  He  car- 
ried on  mercantile  trade  here  for  some  time 
and  was  a  contractor  on  the  Erie  Railroad 
when  it  was  being  built  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000.  He  also  built  the  mills  at  Port 
Dickinson. 

Port  Dickinson  was  formerly  called  Car- 
mansville,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Carman.  The 
settlement  was  given  its  first  real  impetus 
when  the  Chenango  canal  was  put  through, 
I  and  it  became  a  "port"  of  considerable 
j  shipping  importance.  Its  present  name  was 
!  given  in  honor  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
j      The  post-office  was  established  about  the 
j  time  of  the  close  of  the  war,  and  J.  C.  Car- 
I  man  was  the  first  postmaster.     It  was  Lp- 
I  cated  at  first  on  the  canal,  where  the  collect- 
I  or's  office  was  also  situated,  and  a  grocery 
i  store  was  established  there.     The  other 
:  postmasters  have  been  James  Dunn,  L.  ^I. 
I  Jones,  C.  F.  Scudder,  B.  P.  Harper  and  H. 
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E.  Merrill,  who  has  had  the  office  since  July, 
1884. 

Nelson  Stow  built  a  tavern  here  in  187 1. 
It  was  kept  first  by  C.  P.  Jewell  and  was 
burned  in  1872.  The  present  hotel  is  kept 
by  J.  J.  Henry. 

B.  P.  Harper  has  had  a  store  here  for  five 
years,  succeeding  Scudder  &  Dunn.  E.  D. 
Hunt  opened  a  general  store  in  April,  1884. 

A  paper-mill  was  erected  here  in  1855 
and  operated  by  Knapp,  Goodeli  &  Phillips. 
It  was  subsequently  burned  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1872. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  supervis- 
ors of  Binghamton,  since  the  formation  of 
the  town,  with  the  years  of  their  service  :  — 

John  S.  Wells,  1856;  Lewis  S.  Abbott, 
1857;  Job  N.  Congdon,  1858-59;  Joel 
Fuller,  i860;  Benjamin  F.  Sisson,  1861  ; 
Austin  W.  Tyler,  1862-63;  Francis  T 
Newell,  1864  to  1866  inclusive. 

1867  —  First  ward,  Lewis  S.  Abbott  ; 
second  ward,  William  Ogden  ;  third  ward, 
T.  J.  Clarke  ;  fourth  ward,  J.  N.  Congdon  ; 
fifth  ward,  John  Evans. 

1 868  —  First  ward,  Lewis  S.  Abbott ; 
second  ward,  William  Ogden  ;  third  ward, 
D.  R.  Grant ;  fourth  ward,  J.  N.  Congdon  ; 
fifth  ward,  Lewis  Baird. 

1869  —  First  ward,  Lewis  S.  Abbott; 
second  ward,  William  Ogden  ;  third  ward, 
Martin  Stone  ;  fourth  ward,  Ensign  Conk- 
lin  ;  fifth  ward  Darwin  P^'elter. 

1870  —  First  ward,  Lewis  S.  Abbott; 
second  ward,  John  A.  McNamara ;  third 

ward,  Martin  Stone  ;  fourth  ward,   ; 

fifth  ward,  Robert  Campbell. 

1 87 1  —  First  ward,  Henry  S.  Jarvis  ; 
second  ward,  John  A.  McNamara ;  third 
ward,  Martin  Stone  ;  fourth  ward,  B.  R. 
Johnson  ;  fifth  ward,  Robert  Crozier. 

1873  —  First  ward,  Lewis  S.  Abbott; 
second  ward,  John  A.  McNamara ;  third 
ward,  George  Germond  ;  -fourth  ward,  Ly- 
man B.  Smith  ;  fifth  ward,  Darwin  Felter. 


1874  —  First  ward,  Lewis  S.  Abbott; 
second  ward,  William  Ogden  ;  third  ward, 
Henry  C.  Merrill  ;  fourth  ward,  Harry 
Lyon  ;  fifth  ward,  Darwin  Felter. 

1875  —  First  ward.  Lewis  S.  A'bbott ; 
second  ward,  William  Ogden  ;  third  ward, 
Henry  C.  Merrick ;  fourth  ward,  John  E. 
Wentz  ;  fifth  ward,  Lewis  Baird. 

1876 — First  ward,  Lewis  S.  Abbott;  sec- 
ond ward,  Charles  M.  Cafferty  ;  third  ward, 
Robert  M.  Moslier;  fourth  ward,  William  H. 
Wilkinson  ;  fifth  ward,  James  L.  Weed. 

1877  —  First  ward,  Carlos  Cortesy  ;  sec- 
ond ward,  J.  A.  McNamara  ;  third  ward, 
James  J.  Rogers  ;  fourth  ward,  William  H. 
Wilkinson  ;  fifth  ward,  B.  L.  Harford. 

1878  —  First  ward,  H.  S.  Jarvis;  second 
ward,  J.  A.  AIcNamara  ;  third  ward,  O.  L. 
Stevens  ;  fourth  ward,  William  H.  Wilkin- 
son ;  fifth  ward,  Albert  Hatten. 

1879  —  First  ward,  D.  Post  Jackson; 
second  ward,  J.  A.  McNamara  ;  third  ward, 
H.  C.  Merrick ;  fourth  ward,  Dudley  T. 
P'inch  ;  fifth  ward,  Edwin  Evans. 

1880 —  First  ward,  H.  S.  Jarvis;  second 
ward,  J.  A.  McNamara;  third  ward,  C.  O. 
Root;  fourth  ward,  H.  W.  Chubbuck ; 
fifth  ward,  Edwin  Evans. 

1 88 1 —  First  ward,  H.  S.  Jarvis;  second' 
ward,  J.  A.  McNamara ;  third  ward,  C.  O. 
Root;  fourth  ward,  P.  H.  Lee;  fifth  ward, 
Edward  Harris. 

1882 —  First  ward,  A.  J.  Inloes ;  second 
ward.  J.  A.  McNamara  ;  third  ward,  M.  J. 
McKaige;  fourth  ward,  P.  H.  Lee;  fifth 
ward,  —  . 

1883  — Fir-^t  ward,  William  H.  Hecox  : 
j  second  ward,  G.  W.  Brink  ;  third  ward,  M. 
I  J.   McKaige ;  fourth  ward,  D.  T   Finch ; 

fiftk  ward,  Connell  Harley. 

1884  —  First  ward,  J.  B.  Cosgrave  ;  sec- 
ond ward,  Lewis  Buffum  ;  third  ward,  M. 
J.  McKaige ;  fourth   ward,  D.   T.   Finch  ; 

I  fifth  ward,  Connell  Harley  ;  sixth  ward,  L. 
1  S.  Abbott. 
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Following  are  the  city  officers  for  the 
year  1884: — 

Mayor — George  A.  Thayer,  residence 
141  Water  street. 

Board  of  Aldennen.  —  First  ward,  F.  H. 
Stephens,  John  Kelly ;  second  ward,  Chas. 
Gale,  J.  A.  Wheeler  ;  third  ward,  A.  Rob- 
erson,  Alonzo  Everts  ;  fourth  ward,  W.  A. 
Heath,  Ezra  Murphy ;  fifth  ward,  Louis 
Baird,  Albert  Ratten  ;  sixth  ward,  W.  W. 
Cafferty,  R.  Barnes. 

Staiiding  Coniinittces. — Finance  and  Ed- 
ucation —  Murphy,  Cafferty  and  Roberson. 

Streets,  Walks  and  Bridges  —  Everts, 
Gale  and  Baird. 

Fire  Department — Heath,  Wheeler  and 
Stephens. 

Water  and  Gas — Kelly,  Roberson  and 
Gale. 

Police  and  License  —  Stephens,  Kelly 
and  Barnes. 

City  Buildings  and  Property —  Baird, 
Cafferty  and  Heath. 

Ordinance  and  Printing  —  Wheeler, 
Barnes  and  Murphy. 

Health  —  Barnes  and  Everts. 

City  Officers. —  City  Clerk  —  E.  H.  Free- 
man. 

City  Attorney  —  A.  D.  Wales. 

City  Treasurer  —  James  B.  Arnold. 

Recorder — Francis  W.  Downs. 

Superintendent  of  Streets  and  City 
Property  —  O.  W.  Earle. 

City  Engineer  —  H.  C.  Merrick. 

Chief  Engineer  Fire  Department  —  L.  S. 
Harding. 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  —  W. 
H.  Powers. 

Sexton  —  W.  F.  Norris. 

Janitor  —  S.  J.  Bennett. 

City  Notaries  Public.  —  F.  E.  Ross,  F. 
F.  Williams,  J.  W.  Manier,  H.  Barnum,  W. 
M.  Hand,  C.  W.  Loomis,  Jerome  De  Witt, 
W.  R.  Osborn,  T.  R.  Morgan,  E.  M.  Fitz- 
gerald, W.  M.  Crosby,  jr.,  H.  J.  Gaylord, 


D.  S«  Richards,  George  F.  Lyon,  E.  C. 
Moody,  T.  L.  Arms,  Frank  D.  Lyon,  M. 
W.  Scott,  E.  K.  Clark,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
A.  i\.  White,  David  ^Murray,  H.  B.  Boss, 
M.  F.  Brown.  A.  M.  Sperry,  A.  D.  Wales, 
A.  C.  Matthews,  C.  F.  Tupper,  H.  J.  Knee- 
land,  John  Manier,  H.  ]Morse,  B.  S.  Curran, 
T.  A.  Harroun,  Neri  Pine,  David  H.  Car- 
ver, George  Whitney,  C.  S.  Hall,  L.  M. 
Sherwood,  R.  A.  Stone,  A.  M.  Gumming, 
P.  P.  Rogers,  Richard  Ely,  H.  G.  Rodgers, 
William  A.  ^McKinney,  \\L  H.  ScoviUe,  H. 
S.  Monroe,  G.  L.  Lawyer,  D.  L.  Brown- 
son,  G.  W.  Penrie,  G.  L.  Sessions,  Frank 
Stewart,  T.  B.  Merchant,  C.  M.  Dickinson, 
L.  C.  Aldrich. 

Excise  Board.  —  Henry  Schad,  C.  B. 
Richards,  W.  L.  Mudge,  —  Owen  J.  Cough- 
lin,  clerk. 

Police  Coniniissiojiers. — J.  F.  Carl,  Geo. 
W.  Dunn,  T.  G.  Rich,  E.  F.  Jones,  — C.W^ 
Gennet,  clerk. 

Health  Officer.  —  C.  D.  Spencer. 

Board  of  Health.  —  G.  A.  Thayer,  presi- 
dent; Alva  Bloomer,  H.  B.  Boss,  C.  C. 
Edwards,  M.  D.,  G.  A.  Bishop,  T.  J.  Clark, 
J.  F.  Rice. 

Assessors.  —  J.  F.  Rice,  Allen  Perkins, 
Alfred  Dunk. 

Constables.  —  Cornelius  Gary,  Robert 
j  Brown,  William  Ragan,  Alexander  Mc- 
I  Guire. 

ComjnissioJier  of  Charities.  —  Pierre  W. 
Cunningham. 

Justices  of  the  Peace.  —  Albert  Hotch- 
kiss,  W.  H.  Hecox. 

Police.  —  C.  D.  Rogers,  chief;  C.  Bur- 
dett  Abel,  assistant  chief;  John  R.  Cline, 
William  Moore,  James  R.  Vailes,  Charles  L. 
Jay,  Ansel  K.  Martin,  Charles  H.  Meade, 
Daniel  Hanley,  Jacob  Carlin,  George  Wes- 
;  lar,  policemen. 

;  City  Auditors  consist  of  a  majority  of 
'  the  city  supervisors,  recorder,  justices  of  the 
i  peace  and  city  clerk. 
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Water  Board.  —  Commissioners  —  Geo.  i 
W.  Lester ;  James  B.  Weed,  treasurer,  term  | 
expires  June  ist,  1887;  John  Anderson,  | 
term  expires  June  ist,  1886;  D.  R.  Grant;  ; 
Abel  Bennett,  term  expires  June  ist,  1885.  I 


Superintendent  —  Darwin  Felter. 

Secretary — H.  E.  Allen. 

Engineers — S.  Green,  E.  Sedgwick. 

Firemen  —  Michael  Brodey,  WiUiam  J. 

Durtney. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BINGHAMTON. 


THE  ORIGINAL  SITE.— Previous  to 
the  year  1799  no  village  had  been 
thought  of  where  the  city  of  Binghamton 
now  stands.  The  general  situation  at  that 
time,  and  for  several  years  earlier,  at 
"  Chenango  Point  "  is  well  shown  by  the 
map  on  the  following  page,  which  rep- 
resents the  locality  as  it  was  in  1797.  Set- 
tlements had  been  made  much  earlier  along 
the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Che 
nango  rivers,  and  Great  Bend,  Owego  and 
Newtown  (Elmira)  were  neighboring  ham- 
lets of  considerable  importance. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  old 
treaty  ground  where  the  treaty  with  the 
Indians  was  made  in  1786.  Several  im- 
portant roads  ran  along  the  valleys  much 
as  they  have  done  in  later  years.  The  road 
from  Great  Bend,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  came  down  nearly  vv^here  it  does 
at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  the  Dry  bridge. 
It  then  inclined  to  the  right  and  led  directly 
towards  the  point  of  Mount  Prospect.  Here 
was  a  ferry  over  the  Chenango.  After  cross- 
ing the  river  the  road  inclined  towards  the 
Susquehanna  again,  and  intersected  the 
present  Susquehanna  and  Owego  road  some 
three  miles  below  Binghamton.  There  was 
a  branch  of  this  road  that  crossed  the  Che- 
nango at  Lyon's  Ferry,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Suspension  bridge.  Roads  were 
laid  out  and  traveled  on  both  sides  of  the 


I  Chenango  river.  The  one  on  the  right  bank 
j  intersected  the  Susquehanna  road  at  Lyon's 
I  Ferry.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  map,  on 
I  the  right  hand,  appears  the  site  of  "  Saw- 
I  tell's  tavern  "  at  the  intersection  of  the 
j  "post  road  to  Catskill."  On  the  left  hand 
I  is  shown  the  "  main  road  from  Chenango 
j  Forks  to  Owego,"  curving  around  the  base 
I  of  Mount  Prospect  and  running  off  in  a 
j  westerly  direction. 

Besides  the  upper  and  lower  ferries  over 
the  Chenango,  there  appears  also  a  ferry 
across  the  Susquehanna  just  above  the  con- 
I  fluence  of  the  two  rivers.  This  ferry  crossed 
at  the  foot  of  the  lower  of  two  small  islands 
(see  map),  as  did  also  the  upper  ferry  across 
the  Chenango.  South  of  the  Susquehanna 
near  the  ferry  a  graveyard  "  is  laid  down 
on  the  map,  showing  that  some  one  or  more 
of  the  settlers  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
and  been  buried  there  before  the  village  was 
founded. 

The  only  houses  besides  those  marked 
on  the  map  are  Sawtell's  tavern,  the  ferry 
house  at  Lyon's  Ferry,  two  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Susquehanna  above  the 
point,  and  two  on  the  south  side  below  it. 

The  Old  Village.  —  By  consulting  the 
map  of  1797,  a  cluster  of  houses  may  be 
seen  on  the  road  leading  from  Chenango 
Forks  to  Owego,  just  above  the  promon- 
tory point  of  Mount  Prospect.    This  was 
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the  '*  old  village,"  which  was  superseded  by 
Binghamton,  although  the  senior  of  the  lat- 
ter place  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  years.  It 
had  begun  building  up  some  five  or  six 
years  previous  to  1799,  and  at  the  time  it 
was  determined  to  change  the  location, 
there  were  a  number  of  buildings  and  con- 
siderable business  centered  there.  A  tav- 
ern was  kept  by  Lewis  Keeler,  who  came 
from  Norwalk,  Conn.  Colonel  Isaac  Sayres, 


I  ture  and  was  speaker  of  the  House  in  18 16. 
In  18  18  he  was  appointed  the  first  district 
attorney  of  Steuben  county,  although  then 
i  serving  a  term  in  Congress,  having  been 
i  elected  to  represent  that  congressional  dis- 
i  trict  in  i8i6.  He  was  again  in  the  Legis- 
i  lature  in  1825-26.  Previous  to  i840he  re- 
i  moved  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  was  a  mem- 
!  ber  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State. 

Two  physicians,  Drs.  Forbes  and  Bar- 


a  great  uncle  of  Mr.  Keeler,  settled  there. 
He  had  been  a  sea  captain  in  the  French 
War,  and,  with  others,  destroyed  the  type 
and  stamped  paper  sent  by  the  British  min- 
istry to  Now  Haven.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the 
elder  Selah  Squires.  A  printing-office  and 
newspaper,  conducted  by  Daniel  Cenzer, 
were  among  the  enterprises  of  the  old  vil- 
lage. Mr.  Cenzer  went  to  Bath,  Steuben 
county,  attracted  no  doubt,  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liamson's glowing  prospectus  of  his  famous 
"city  on  the  Conhocton."  There  he  con- 
ducted a  paper,  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 


tholomew,  settled  at  the  old  village.  Lee 
and  W^ebster,  two  brothers-in-law,  carried 
on  a  distillery  there  —  a  very  important 
manufacturing  industry  in  those  days.  De- 
lano and  olonroe  were  merchants.  Judge 
McKinney  began  business  there  in  a  store 
and  continued  it  more  than  a  year  before 
removing  down  to  the  new  location.  Judge 
Jacob  McKinney  was  from  Northumber- 
land, Pa.,  and  came  to  "  the  Point"  about 
1800.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Hon. 
Charles  McKinney  and  of  Rev.  Sabin  and 
Silas  McKinney,  of  Binghamton. 
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This  incipient  village  received  the  name 
of  '*  Chenang^o  Point,"  which  title  was  cor- 
riipted  into  "  Chenan^j  Pint  "  by  the  river 
men  and  others.  The  choice  of  the  site  for 
its  location  was  undoubtedly  induced  by  the 
situation  of  the  roads  and  of  the  principal 
ferries. 

The  "  Twin  Elvish  —  An  incident  con- 
nected with  the  change  of  location  from  the 
old  village  to  the  new  site  of  Binghamton 
may  be  worthy  of  mention  herein.  It  is 
concerning  the  "  twin  elms,"  and  has  been 
related -substantially  as  follows  :  — 

*'  One  day  while  a  group  of  men  were 
gathered  in  the  bar-room  of  the  old  Keeler 
tavern  at  Chenango  Point,  a  young  man 
entered  whom  they  called  '  Josh  '  —  Gen- 
eral Joshua  Whitney. 1  Of  course  the  first 
inquiry  was  for  the  news,  as  Whitney  was 
known  to  have  been  absent  for  some  days. 
He  informed  his  interrogators  that  he  had 
been  east  and  had  seen  Elmendorf,  who 
had  the  charter  for  building  a  bridge  across 
the  Chenango  and  that  he  had  learned  ex- 
actly where  it  was  to  be  located.  Said  he, 
*  Boys,  you  had  better  stop  building  here  ; 
the  village  will  be  built  down  where  the 
bridge  is  to  be  built.'  They  all  fell  in  with 
this  conclusion  and  fixed  upon  a  '  chopping 
bee  '  for  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  *  opening  '  down  near  the  site  of 
the  proposed  bridge. 

"  The  next  morning  Joshua  Whitney,  Se- 
lah  Squires  and  four  others,  six  in  all, 
stepped  into  a  canoe  with  their  axes  and 
floated  down  the  river.  They  tied  their 
canoe  to  a  beautiful  elm  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and   passing  through 

lln  1830,  William  \Vallace  Whitney,  a  son  of  Gen- 
eral Joshua  Whitney,  went  south  to  benefit  his  health. 
He  married  a  very  wealthy  heiress  at  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, in  1832.  In  the  same  year  he  died  of  yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans.  His  widow  afterward  married  Major- 
General  Gaines,  of  the  United  States  army.  She  was  th  : 
Myra  Clark  Gaines  whose  lifetime  of  litigation  in  t  i 
United  Slates  courts,  relative  to  southern  estates,  at- 
tracted much  attention  a  few  years  ago. 


the  brush  across  a  narrow  flat  and  up  a 
steep  bank,  they  discovered  some  recently 
marked  trees.  Whitney  exclaimed,  '  Here 
is  the  spot!'  The  men  cut  an  opening 
of  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  on 
this,  it  is  said,  General  Whitney  subse- 
quently erected  his  house  and  Lewis 
Keeler  his  hotel.  At  present  it  would  be 
identified  as  the  southeast  corner  of  Court 
and  W^ater  streets. 

"After  the  day's  work  the  party  returned 
to  their  canoe.  While  one  was  getting  it 
ready,  young  Squires  exclaimed,  '  Bo\  s, 
look  over  the  other  side  ;  there  is  another 
elm  just  like  this  one  exactly  opposite  ! 
They  are  tivins  !  ' " 

Thus  took  place  the  christening  of  the 
twin  elms  in  the  great  cathedral  of  nature 
where  the  beautiful  city  of  Binghamton  now 
stands. 

Afterward,  when  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
where  the  prospective  bridge  was  to  be  lo- 
cated, the  answer  v/as,  *'  Down  towards  the 
point,  a  few  feet  above  the  twin  elms."  The 
bridge  was  built  in  1 808,  and  for  years  af- 
ter those  two  noble  trees  were  the  pride  of 
the  citizens  and  attracted  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder. 

The  bank  on  which  the  eastern  one  was 
standing  gradually  yielded  to  the  action  of 
the  floods  and  ice,  and  the  stately  tree,  be- 
coming undermined,  began  to  lean  towards 
the  stream.  As  this  actjon  went  on  in  suc- 
cessive years,  dead  branches,  like  gray  hairs, 
began  to  appear  in  the  top.  It  bowed  its 
head  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  losing  its 
!  hold  of  the  treacherous  bank,  it  bade  adieu 
to  its  twin  brother  opposite  and  was  swept 
away  in  the  great  freshet  of  1865.  The 
survivor  yet  stands,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  grand  old  elm,  in  all  the  beauty  and 
vigor  of  its  youth,  with  its  long  arms  ex- 
tended, shading  nearly  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  bending  gracefully  downward,  or 
reaching  out  its  finger-tips  to  the  railing  of 
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the  bridge  as  if  to  shake  hands  with  an  old 
acquaintance  of  fifty  years  standing.^ 

One  important  reason  for  the  change  of 
location  of  the  village  was  that  the  north- 
ern line  of  Bingham's  patent  ran  nearly 
through  the  center  of  the  old  village.  And 
so,  when  General  Whitney  became  agent 
for  Mr.  Bingham  in  1800,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  moving  the  village  down  upon  its 
present  site.  Besides,  the  present  site  has 
vastly  the  advantage  over  the  former  in 
scope  and  eligibitity  of  situation  for  a  city. 

The  bridge  at  Court  street  was  part  of 
the  great  western  road  soon  built  through 
from  Kingston  on  the  Hudson  to  Elmira, 
and  the  removal  of  the  village  brought  it 
in  line  with  that  thoroughfare.  Inasmuch 
as  the  patent  did  not  embrace  the  old 
ground,  General  Whitney  as  agent  had  spe- 
cial reasons  for  seeking  the  change  of  loca- 
tion. He,  therefore,  took  the  necessary 
measures  to  divert  the  attention  of  settlers 
and  the  public  to  this  place,  as  destined  to 
be  the  rising  village.  He  placed  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  the  newly  chosen  site 
before  the  public.  He  bought  a  number 
of  the  buildings  of  the  old  village  and  had 
them  moved  down.  Under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Bingham,  he  offered  many  advan- 
tages to  the  early  settlers  and  was  liberal  in 
the  donation  of  land  to  the  county  and  to 
religious  societies. 

The  oldest  house  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  Binghamton  was  a  log  structure  built 
by  Nathaniel  Delano  in  1788.  Mr.  Delano 
was  a  blacksmith,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
iron  in  the  country  at  that  time,  he  did  lit- 
tle at  his  trade  and  left  after  a  few  3'ears. 
The  house  which  he  built  and  occupied  is 
the  uppermost  one  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna,  shown  on  the  map  of 
1797.  In  this  log  cabin  — then  desert- 
ed by  its  former  occupants  and  somewhat 

1  Condensed  from  the  Binghamton  Times,  June  19th, 
1873. 


I  dilapidated  —  lived  in  solitary  tenantcy 
I  Rev.  John  Camp,  a  deposed  Presbyterian 
j  minister,  from  1802  to  1806.  The  story  of 
I  this  man,  and  that  a  sad  story,  is  thus  told 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  his  Annals  of  Bing- 
hamton :  — 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Camp  was  originally  from 
Plymouth,  Conn.  He  had  been  designed 
by  his  parents,  more  particularly  his  father, 
in  the  education  he  received,  for  the  Epis- 
copal ministry.-  He,  however,  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  He  received  the  title 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  College,  his 
alma  mater,  in  1 780,  about  which  time  he 
was  married.  Some  time  after  this  he  set- 
tled over  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at 
New  Canaan,  where  he  remained  the  pastor 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  ministerial  functions  when  he  came 
here,  although  he  sometimes  preached  when 
invited.  He  lived  here  in  very  considera- 
able  obscurity,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  laboring  in  some  petty  business ;  and 
that,  too,  without  understanding  it. 

He  was  esteemed  in  his  day  as  a  popular 
and  able  minister,  whose  preaching  was  al- 
ways acceptable  to  every  class  of  hearers, 
j  The  contrast  between  his  former  and  latter 
life  must  have  been  mortifying  to  himself, 
as  well  as  painful  to  his  friends.  He  re- 
marked one  day  while  here,  as  he  sat  upon 
his  shaving  horse  at  work,  '  The  time  was,' 
said  he,  '  when  every  person  who  met  me 
j  bowed  to  me ;  but  now  none  bows  to  me 
but  my  old  horse.' " 

In  1806  Mr.  Camp  moved  into  the  house 
I  owned  by  Widow  Crosby,  which  had  been 
I  lately  vacated  by  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Topography. -—Th^  city  of  Binghamton 
is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Chenango  rivers.  The 
I  site  on  which  it  stands  comprises  not  only 
;  the  ^extended  area  or  table  land  intervening 
i  between  the  converging  rivers,  but  the  val- 
I  leys  lying  along  the  opposite  banks,  both  of 
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the  Susquehanna  and  the  Chenango.  The 
latter  river  divides  that  portion  of  the  city  I 
lying  north  of  the  Susquehanna  in  a  north-  | 
erly  and  southerly  direction  Into  two  nearly  | 
equal  parts  —  the  first  and    sixth    wards  j 
lying  west  of  the  Chenango  river,  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  wards  lying  on  the 
east  of  it,  and  the  fifth  ward  lying  on  the 
south  of  the  Susquehanna,  which,  at  the  i 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  runs  in  a  di- 
rection nearly  from  east  to  west. 

These  different  sections  of  the  city  are 
connected  together  by  substantial  and  con- 
venient free  bridges.  The  uppermost  of 
these,  crossing  the  Chenango  river  at  Ferry 
street,  is  a  fine  wire  suspension  bridge,  360 
feet  in  length  between  the  towers.  The 
Court  street  bridge,  crossing  the  Chenango 
lower  down,  is  358  feet  long.  The  Rock- 
bottom  bridge,  an  iron  structure  of  fine 
workmanship,  is  the  uppermost  one  on  the 
Susquehanna,  crossing  at  Carroll  street, 
with  a  length  between  the  shore  abutments, 
of  570  feet.  The  lower  Susquehanna 
bridge,  at  the  foot  of  Washington  and  Wa- 
ter streets,  is  about  700  feet  long,  and  the 
oldest  bridge  now  standing  in  the  city.  A  | 
foot  bridge  for  the  convenience  of  pedestri- 
ans also  crosses  the  Susquehanna  at  the  foot 
of  Exchange  street.^ 

The  rivers  from  these  bridges  —  whether 
one  looks  up  or  down  the  Chenango,  or  up 
or  down  the  Susquehanna — present  a  uni- 
formly rapid  current  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour,  with  beautiful  clean  bottoms  and 
banks,  sparkling  waters,  and  in  many  places 
shaded  and  well  kept  lawns  extending  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  scene  presented  is  i 
rural  rather  than  commercial,  no  busy 
wheels  of  steamboats  having  vexed  these 
waters  nor  sails  of  commerce  whitened  their 
surface.  To  see  Binghamton's  commerce 
in  these  modern  days,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
to  the  railroad  stations  and  along  the  busy 

1  See  history  of  these  bridges  further  on. 


I  thoroughfares  of  the  city.    Even  the  canal, 
I  which   WRS    once    the    great  commercial 
I  artery,  has  been  filled  up  and  converted 
I  into  State  street,  lined  with  rows  of  com- 
j  mercial  houses ;   and,  to  show  how  com- 
pletely the   rail- car    has    superseded  the 
water-craft,  while  we   write    these  pages 
workmen  are  engaged  in  laying  tracks  for 
I  a  street  railroad  through  this  new  thorough- 
fare. 

All  the  benefit  Binghamton  now  derives 
from  her  rivers  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words,  beauty  and  recreation  ;  pleasure 
boating  being  quite  a  feature,  and  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  current  the  purity  and  unob- 
structed condition  of  the  streams  being  con- 
ducive to  public  health. 

The  site  of  the  city,  except  where  the 
rivers  enter  and  pass  out,  with  valleys  of 
greater  or  less  width,  is  environed  with  hills. 
Those  which  lie  upon  the  north,  divided  by 
the  Chenango,  and  those  upon  the  south 
along  the  line  of  the  Susquehanna,  have  a 
nearer  proximity  to  the  city  than  those 
which  lie  towards  the  other  points  of  the 
compass.  "These  mountains  do  not  rise 
j  high  enough  to  be  sublime ;  but  their  easy 
slopes,  their  rich  and  distinctive  foliage,  and 
their  embossed  surface  during  summer  sea- 
sons, upon  which  the  eye  may  rest  with 
pleasure,  give  them  a  truly  beautiful  and 
picturesque  appearance." 

The  surface  within  the  city  limits  is  not 
an  entire  plane,  although  the  grading  that 
has  been  done  at  various  points  has  ren- 
dered it  much  more  level  than  it  was  in  its 
natural  state.  The  primitive  unevenness 
i  of  the  surface  was  caused  by  its  being  dot- 
ted over  here  and  there  with  drift  hills  de- 
posited during  the  glacial  period  — smaller 
hills,  but  of  substantially  the  same  origin 
and  quality  of  material  as  those  which  con- 
stitute the  mountains  of  this  section  :  all 
having  been  "  dumped,"  so  to  speak,  from 
the  great  ice  rafts  of  the  world  —  making 
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material  which,  during  the  glacial  epoch, 
floated  down  from  the  North  ;  the  great 
northern  sea,  with  its  huge  glaciers,  break- 
ing over  the  upheaved  granite  ridges  of  the 
earth,  grinding  their  loose  masses  and  wear- 
ing them  into  rounded  boulders,  cobble 
stones,  gravel  and  sand. 

One  of  these  primitive  drift  hills  stood, 
before  the  city  was  founded,  near  the  pres- 
ent court-house  and  was  called  "  Court 
hill."  From  the  top  of  it,  some  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  present  grade  of  the 
street,  the  boys  in  olden  times  used  to  coast 
down  Court  street  to  the  Chenango  canal. 
The  hill  has  been  cut  away  and  the  name 
gone  over  to  the  neatly  rounded  hill  on 
which  the  court-house  now  stands.  Quite 
a  number  of  hillocks  and  ridges  known  to 
the  older  inhabitants  have  gone  to  fill  up 
hollows  and  make  rough  places  smooth,  so 
that  the  ancient  topography  is  no  longer 
discernible  amidst  the  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  by  time. 

The  primitive  site  of  the  city  was  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  pine  and  shrub  oak. 
In  consequence  of  the  annual  burning  over 
of  the  ground,  which  was  practiced  by  the 
Indians,  and  afterward  kept  up  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  by  the  whites,  there  was  httle 
or  no  underbrush  and  even  the  lower  limbs 
of  the  oaks  and  pines  were,  by  the  same 
means,  kept  trimmed  or  prevented  from 
growing,  so  that  "  a  rabbit  could  be  seen  at  ! 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  musket  shot."  ! 
After  these  burnings  there  would  grow  up 
every  season  a  kind  of  spindling  grass, 
which  exhibited  very  faintly  the  hue  of  ver- 
dure. Wild  roses  and  the  flowers  of  the 
mandrake  were  here  and  there  seen,  con- 
tributing their  mite  toward  cheering  the 
solitude  of  the  forest,  and  the  stone  and 
gravel  which  lay  whitening  upon  the  sur- 
face were  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  ob-  j 
jects.  In  process  of  time,  however,  and  | 
without  any  reference  to  a  future  village,  ' 


there  were  about  twenty  acres  cleared  near 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers ;  about 
eight  acres  below  the  junction  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Susquehanna  ;  about  ten 
acres  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chenango 
river,  nearly  opposite  the  lower  bridge  ;  and 
eight  acres  on  the  east  side  in  the  vicinity 
of  Court  and  Water  streets. 

Survey  and  Occupation.  —  The  events 
above  narrated  led  to  the  survey  and  occu- 
pation of  the  original  site  of  Binghamton. 
It  was  laid  out  into  streets  and  village  lots 
in  the  year  1800,  and,  therefore,  began 
its  career  with  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  period  which  this  his- 
tory has  to  record  is,  therefore,  a  period  of 
eighty-four  years  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  one 
of  greater  progress  in  the  various  arts  of 
civilized  life  than  any  similar  period  of 
modern  times.  The  growth  of  Bingham- 
ton is,  in  many  respects,  a  good  illustration 
of  this  progress.  Eighty-four  years  ago 
scarcely  had  a  beginning  been  made  to 
smooth  the  rough  ways  or  to  convert  the 
crude  materials  of  nature  into  the  graded 
streets,  the  beautiful  lawns  and  terraces,  the 
stately  rows  of  warehouses,  the  massive 
business  blocks,  the  sightly  public  buildings 
and  palatial  residences  of  this  goodly  city. 
Nor  had  anything  been  done  to  develop 
her  schools  and  churches  and  that  intellect- 
ual and  social  life,  that  moral  refinement  and 
culture,  of  which  material  progress,  at  least, 
is  but  an  external  and  imperfect  symbol. 

Two  streets  only  were  at  first  opened- — 
Court  and  Water  streets.  Lots  were  laid  out 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  size,  and  the 
usual  price  was  twenty  dollars  a  lot ;  cor- 
ner lots,  of  course,  cost  higher.  The  first 
building  erected  within  the  village  plot  was 
a  dwelling  house  built  by  John  G.  Christo- 
pher. It  stood  on  W^ater  street  near  the 
the  ,site  of  the  present  gas  works,  and  was 
built  in  the  autumn  of  1800.  This  house 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Christopher  only  a 
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short  time.  The  next  biiildini^  was  the  store 
of  Judge  INIcKinney  on  Water  street,  near 
the  residence  of  Alexander  Stuart,  erected 
in  1 80 1.  In  this  store,  which  was  only 
twenty  feet  square,  Judge  McKinney  and 
General  Whitney,  the  Nestors  of  mercantile 
business  in  Binghamton,  did  business  as 
partners  for  a  while.  Then  Judge  ]\IcKin- 
ney  built  a  storehouse  for  grain  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street.  Perhaps  he  meant 
to  encourage  farmers  to  raise  grain  by 
showing  his  good  will  towards  furnishing  a 
home  market  and  the  convenience  of 
"  cashing  "  their  checks  in  goods  over  his 
own  counter.  But  that  was  not  the  key  to 
success,  as  the  Watermans,  the  Seymours 
and  the  Lewises  found  it  later  —  in  the  lum- 
ber business.  The  experiment  of  making 
Binghamton  a  grain  center  at  that  early 
period  failed.  It  was,  by  natural  situation 
and  resources  a  lumber  center  for  many 
years,  and  not  until  the  pine  timber  was 
pretty  well  exhausted,  did  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  give  much  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  Judge  AIcKinne}''s  store- 
house is  said  to  have  been  the  third  build- 
ing in  the  place.  Lewis  Keeler  about  this 
time  put  up  his  tavern-house  on  Water 
street.  Early  in  the  year  1802  General 
Joshua  Whitney  built  his  residence  on  Court 
street  at  the  termination  of  W^ater,  which  at 
that  time  did  not  extend  north  of  Court. 
The  building  is  yet  standing,  though  con- 
verted into  various  offices,  among  others 
Cook  &  Davis's  prmting-office. 

Among  the  accessions  of  the  village  in 
1 801  were  the  brothers  James  and  Bal- 
thazar De  Hart.  They  were  law}'ers,  the 
latter  a  judge,  having  received  his  title  in 
New  Jersey.^ 

In  1 80 1  John  Yarrington,  a  blacksmith, 
settled  in  the  place.  He  was  a  man  of  en- 
terprise, and  soon  had  a  house  and  shop 
erected  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Court 

1  See  chapter  on  tlie  Bench  and  Bar. 


I  and  Washington  streets.  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  blacksmith  in  the  village, 
j  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  only  one. 
I  He  removed  to  Crane's  Ferry,  town  of 
j  Vestal. 

1  Mason  Whiting,  esq.,  bought  the  same 
year  of  General  Whitney  a  lot  of  fifty  feet 
front  on  Water  street,  running  back  to  the 
j  river,  on  which  was  an  unfinished  residence. 
I  ]\Ir.  Whiting  finished  this  and  the  next  year 
I  removed  his  family  thither.  Mr.  Whiting 
was  made  a  magistrate  soon  after  his  arrival 
and,  beinfj  an  active  business  man,  as  well 
I  as  an  able  lawyer,  he  was  of  influence  and 
I  consequence  among  the  early  citizens, 
i  John  Townley,  a  very  useful  citizen  of 
:  the  early  village,  became  a  resident  in  1801. 
I  He  purchased  a  lot  of  General  Whitney  on 
I  the  southwest  corner  of  Court  and  Wash- 
I  ington  streets,  fifty  feet  front,  on  which  he 
I  built  his  dwelling.  Mr.  Towmley  was  from 
I  Elizabethtown,  X.  J.,  and  descended  from 
I  a  very  w^ealthy  and  influential  family  of 
i  that  place  ;  a  skilled  workman  in  carpentry 
'  and  house-joining. 

I  In  1802  Daniel  Le  Roy,  esq.,  an  eminent 
;  lawyer,  came  into  the  place.  He  purchased 
;  a  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Court  and 
j  Washington  streets,  on  which  he  built  a 
I  two-story  residence.  In  the  same  year 
I  Guido  Bissel  purchased  a  lot  upon  which 
,  there  was  already  standing  a  plank  house, 
I  which  he  made  his  residence.  It  stood 
upon  the  spot  of  ground  occupied  by  the 
I  Zenas  Pratt  homestead,  No.  58  W^^er 
=  street. 

The  first  court-house,  built  in  1802.  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  present  grounds,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Court  and  Chenango 
I  streets.  It  was  about  twenty-two  by  thirty- 
six  feet  in  dimensions,  finished  in  a  plain 
and  tasty  manner,  with  two  log  jail  rooms 
and  room  for  the  residence  of  the  jailor  be- 
low and  the  court  room  above.  It  was  af- 
terward moved  across  the  road  and  stood  a 
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little  down  from  the  top  of  Court  hill,  south 
of  west  from  the  present  court-house. 

In  1802  a  Mr.  Pratt  fitted  up  a  building; 
for  a  pottery  on  Court  street,  where  Mer- 
rill &  Root's  hat  store  is.  It  was  an  unfin- 
ished building  of  rude  construction,  bought 
by  Mr.  Pratt  of  General  Whitn'^y  and  moved 
to  the  spot.  It  was  afterward  converted 
into  a  dwelling  house. 

In  1802  the  first  tailor  came  into  the 
place,  in  the  person  of  John  R.  Wildman, 
who  purchased  and  built  on  Court  street 
near  the  Exchange  buildings.  The  build- 
ing was  removed  about  thirty  years  after- 
ward. Mr.  Wildman  continued  in  the  bus- 
iness quite  a  number  of  years. 

In  1803  Judge  William  Stuart  came  into 
the  place.  For  a  time  he  rented  and  lived 
in  the  house  first  built  by  General  Whitney 
at  the  foot  of  Court  street.  Then  he  re- 
moved to  the  John  Townley  house.  In 
1805  he  purchased  the  house  built  by  John 
J.  Christopher  on  Water  street,  giving  to 
it  the  name  of  the  "  Cottage  House."  Here 
he  resided  a  number  of  years. 

In  1803  John  S.  Townley  bought  the 
Mason  Whiting  house  and  lot,  which  the 
latter  bought  of  General  Whitney;  and 
Mason  Whiting,  in  1 805,  purchased  and 
built  upon  a  lot  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  further  south. 

In  1803  Thomas  Whitney  purchased  a 
lot  and  began  building  a  house  on  Water 
street.  He  sold  it,  unfinished,  to  Henry 
Pinckerton,  a  tailor,  who  finished  it  and 
rented  it  to  Benjamin  Sawtell.  Mr.  Pinck- 
erton died  there  in  Mr.  Sawtell's  family 
the  ne.xt  year.  Thomas  Whitney  v/as  a 
younger  brother  of  General  Joshua  Whit- 
ney. General  Whitney  was  born  August 
24th,  1 773.  He  came  first  to  this  section  of 
country  in  1787,  when  he  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age.  He  married  Rhoda 
Jewell  and  had  a  family  of  twelve  children, 
nine   sons   and    three    daughters.  Their 


names  and  births  were  as  follows :  Pamelia, 
April  1 2th,  1794:  Virgil,  F'ebruary  5th, 
I  1 796  (living  in  Binghamton) ;  Vincent,  May 
23d,  1799  (deceased);  George.  August 
I2th,  iSoi  (deceased);  Washington  and 
Franklin,  twins,  July  2 2d,  1803  (deceased); 
Joshua,  December  17th,  i8o6  (lives  in 
Binghamton);  Rhoda,  April  14th,  1808 
(died  in  infancy);  William,  September  28th, 
18 10;  Mary  Amelia,  October  2d,  18 1 2 
(deceased);  Charles,  April  1st,  1815  (living 
in  Binghamton).;  Robert,  April  2ist,  1818 
(died  in  infancy). 

In  1804  ]\Ia5on  Whiting,  esq.,  erected 
his  law  office  on  W^atcr  street.  The  same 
year  Henry  T.  Shipman  built  the  south  end 
of  Zenas  Pratt's  cabinet  shop  where  Black- 
mer's  brewery  now  stands.  Mr.  Shipman 
came  from  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  settled  in 
the  village  in  1803.  He  was  by  trade  a 
chair-maker  and  painter,  excelling  espe- 
cially in  the  latter. 

William  Woodruff,  esq.,  was  a  settler  of 
about  the  same  date.  Upon  coming  to 
Binghamton  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  which  office  he  held  many  years. 
He  was  the  first  sheriff  in  the  newly  organ- 
ized county  of  Broome  ;  clerk  of  the  county 
during  two  terms ;  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  from  1 806  to  1 82  I .  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
though  self-taught,  and  of  fine  natural  tal- 
ents. He  died  at  Hyde  Settlement  some 
forty  years  ago.  Ica\^ing  five  children,  none 
of  whom  resides  in  the  county. 

Selah  Squires,  who  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  hatter's  trade  with  Lewis  Keeler 
at  the  old  village,  started  a  hat  shop  in 
Binghamton  in  1804,  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Court  and  Washington  streets. 

In  1804  Lewis  Squires,  brother  of  Selah 
and  James  Squires,  became  a  resident  of 
the  village.     He  was  a  house  carpenter,  an 
active  and  enterprising  man,  and  one  of  the 
j  principal  architects  of  the  buildings  that 
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were  erected  after  he  came.  He  engaged 
quite  extensively  in  building,  first  purchas- 
ing a  lot  where  Exchange  buildings  stand, 
on  Court  street,  on  which  he  built  a  dwell- 
ing house. 

William  Bingham,  the  patentee  from 
whom  Binghamton  received  its  name,  was 
born  in  England  and  came  to  America 
when  a  young  man.  His  residence  and 
place  of  business  was  Philadelphia.  He  was 
well  educated  and  had  studied  law  in  Eng- 
land, though  on  coming  to  Philadelphia  he 
adopted  the  pursuit  of  a  merchant,  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful.  His  land  and 
mercantile  transactions  were  large  and  he 
acquired  great  wealth.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Willing,  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  two  daughters  married  the  dis- 
tinguished London  bankers,  Alexander  and 
Henry  Baring.  He  connected  himself  with 
many  houses  in  Europe  and  his  trading  ves- 
sels visited  nearly  all  the  great  marts  of  the 
world.  He  had  grants  of  land  from  the 
British  crown  before  the  Revolution.  Upon 
the  validity  of  his  patent,  embracing  the  site 
of  the  present  city,  are  based  all  of  the  land 
titles  in  this  section.  Mr.  Bingham  was  a 
member  of  Congress  while  that  body  was 
sitting  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  ia  London 
in  1804. 

Binghamton  is  called  Chenango  Point" 
in  the  court  records  until  18 17,  and  then  it 
is  the  "  town  of  Chenango  in  the  county  of 
Broome  "  until  1834.  The  first  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  name  occurs  in  the  act  incor- 
porating the  village,  May  3d,  1834. 

Pyoinijioit  Early  Settlers.  —  W^c  give  be- 
low a  list  of  prominent  early  settlers  of 
Binghamton,  with  dates  of  their  settlement, 
sketches  of  many  of  whom  appear  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  work  :  — 

Hon.  William  Seymour,  1802  ;  Dr.  Eli- 
hu  Ely,  1805  ;  Christopher  Eldredge,  1806; 
Judge  Moneil,  1807  ;  Daniel  Rogers,  1808; 
Hon.  John  A.  Collier,  1809  ;  Colonel  Oliver 


Efy,  1809;  Dr.  Tracy  Robinson,  1810; 
George  Park,  1810  ;  Lewis  St.  John,  181  i  ; 
Myron  ^lerrill,  181 1  ;  Colonel  Joseph  B. 
Abbott,  181 1  ;  Major  Augustus  Morgan, 
1812  ;  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Waterman,  18 13  ; 
Dr.  Ammi  Doubleday,  18 12;  John  T. 
Doubleday,  1812;  General  Julius  Paige, 
1 8 14;  Samuel  Smith,  181 5  ;  Richard  Math- 
er, 1815  ;  Peter  Robinson,  1815;  ]\Iajor 
Martin  Hawley,  181 8;  Gilbert  Tompkins, 
1814;  Hon.  Hamilton  Collier,  1822  ;  Hen- 
ry Mather,  1828;  Levi  Dimmick,  1828; 
Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  1831;  Hon. 
Ausburn  Birdsall.  1831  ;  Lewis  Sej-mour, 
1831  ;  Hon.  John  R.  Dickinson,  1832; 
William  Wentz,  1833;  Horatio  Hand,  M.D., 
1835  ;  Hon.  Benjamin  N.  Loomis,  1835. 

Thomas  Cooper  settled  near  the  site  of 
the  water  works  before  1800.  He  had  a 
son  Thomas  and  was  a  farmer.  He  died 
there. 

Samuel  Smith  was  a  very  early  settler, 
I  and  had  a  tannery  which  stood  on  the  east 
I  side  of  Front  street,  just  below  the  bridge. 
He  became  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

John  Congdon  came  here  from  Vermont 
in  18 1 3,  bringing  with  him  his  son  John, 
then  fifteen  years  old.     He  settled  at  what 
is  known  as  Dimmick  Hill,  near  Castle 
Creek.    The  son  was  a  miller,  and  died  in 
1872.     He  was  well  known  as  "  Deacon  " 
I  Congdon.     Ezra  was  another  son  who  al- 
j  ways  lived  in  the  city  and  died  in  1880. 
I  Joseph,  another  son,  died  more  than  twenty 
i  years  ago  on  Lewis  street.  ^  He  attended 
I  the  toll  bridge  on  Court  street  at  one  time, 
I  and  kept  i  tavern  near  the  site  of  the  City 
;  National  Bank.    There  were  two  other  sons 
:  of  Joseph,  one  of  whom  lives  at  the  ashery 
j  and  the  other  on  Castle  Creek, 
j      Peter  Robinson   came  to  Binghamton 
I  about  18 1 5,  as  usher  in  the  select  school 
I  that  was  kept  by  a  Mr,  Shipley  about  two 
!  miles  up  the  Chenango  on  the  Whitney 
i  farm.  He  studied  law  with  General  Thomas 
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G.  Waterman  and  became  a  prominent  at- 
torney ;  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in 
1826  and  was  made  speaker.  This  school 
of  Mr.  Shipley's  was  one  of  the  very  earli- 
est attempts  to  establish  a  select  school  in 
the  vicinity.  Another  was  subsequently 
kept  by  Professor  Olney,  author  of  the 
geography  bearing  his  name. 

Thomas  Clark,  father  of  Thomas  J.  Clark, 
who  now  lives  on  Fayette  street,  came  here 
in  1843  ;  he  died  in  1884.  Eli  Pratt,  son 
of  Ezra  Pratt,  w^ho  was  born  in  Colesville 
in  1807,  located  here  in  1842,  and  became 
prominent  in  the  milling  business  at  'MiW- 
ville,  part  of  the  time  in  connection  with 
Luke  Doolittle,  who  now  keeps  a  store  on 
Carroll  street. 

INCORPORATION  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

The  village  of  Binghamton  was  incor- 
porated by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
3d  day  of  May,  1834.  By  this  act  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  village  were  fixed  and 
the  village  divided  into  five  wards.  The 
first  ward  was  to  em.brace  all  that  part  of 
the  corporation  which  lies  west  of  the  Che- 
nango river ;  the  second  to  embrace  all  that 
lying  east  of  the  Chenango  river,  south  of 
the  center  of  Court  street  and  west  of  the 
center  of  Center  (now  Collier)  street ;  the 
third  ward,  all  that  part  lying  north  of  the 
center  of  Court  street  east  of  the  Chenango 
river  and  west  of  the  center  of  Chenango 
street  ;  the  fourth  ward  all  that  part  lying 
east  of  the  Chenango  river,  north  of  the 
center  of  Court  street  ".id  east  of  the  center 
of  Chenango  street ;  the  fifth  ward  to  em- 
brace all  the  residue  of  the  village  lying 
south  of  the  center  of  Court  street  and  east 
of  Center  street. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1834,  pur- 
suant to  a  provision  of  the  act,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  met  in  their  respective 
wards  and  chose  the  following  named  per- 
sons as  trustees :  — 


j  Samuel  Peterson  as  trustee  of  the  first 
ward. 

Gecrgc  Park,  trustee  of  the  second  ward. 
Stephen  Weed,  trustee  of  the  third  ward. 
William  Seymour,  trustee  of  the  fourth 
ward. 

William  B.  Doubleday,  trustee  of  the  fifth 
ward. 

These  five,  with  their  successors,  clothed 
with  the  powers  specified  in  the  same  act 
which  created  them  as  officials,  were  to  form 
a  perpetual  boarc!  of  trustees  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  village,  in  everything  per- 
taining to  its  public  peace,  its  safety  and 
its  improvement. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  this  board,  the  following  persons  were 
chosen  its  officers  :  - — 

President  —  Daniel  S.  Dickinson. 

Clerk  —  Erasmus  D.  Robinson. 

Attorney —Joseph  S..  Bosworth. 

Treasurer  —  Julius  Paige. 

Police  constable  and  collector  —  Joseph 
Bartlett. 

Five  fire  wardens  were  also  appointed,  as 
follows :  — 

First  ward,  r\I\Ton  Merrill;  second  ward, 
George  T.  Ray  ;  third  ward,  Levi  Dimmick; 
fourth  ward,  Cary  Murdock ;  fifth  ward, 
I  Isaac  Leavenworth. 

I      At  the  same  meetincr  a  committee  was 

i 

i  appointed  to  draft  a  code  of  by-laws  for 

I  their  internal  regulation.  The  board  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  month  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion for  forming  two  fire  companies,  to  be 

i  called  the  "  Hook  and  Ladder  companies." 

j  The  principal  act5  and  proceedings  of 
subsequent  village  and  city  authorities  will 
be  alluded  to  in  the  following  history  of  the 
various  institutions,  improvements,  etc  ,  of 
the  place. 

I  The  village  charter  was  amended  in  1837. 
j  chiefly  in  relation  to  highways  and  streets. 
,  It  uas  again  amended  in  1851  and  on  the 
I  I2th  of  April,  1853,  another  amendment 
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was  made,  changing-  the  ward  boundaries 
and  forming  the  sixth  ward.^ 

Early  Merchants. — J»-idge  ]\IcKinney 
opened  the  first  store  in  the  village,  on 
Water  street,  in  1801,  and  the  same  year 
took  in  as  a  partner  General  Whitney, 
Their  goods  were  brought  from  Catskill  on 
the  Hudson  river,  the  cost  of  transportation 
being  three  dollars  per  hundred  pounds. 
General  Whitne\-  opened  a  second  store  in 
partnership  with  William  Woodruff  in 
1803,  and  continued  it  about  a  year. 

Crosby  &  Blanchard,  from  Philadelphia, 
began  mercantile  business  in  the  \'illage  in 
1802  and  continued  a  short  time. 

About  1805  Dr.  Elihu  Ely  opened  the 
first  drug  store  in  the  place.  The  next 
year  he  built  a  store  and  began  the  general 
mercantile  business  on  a  larger  scale  than 
had  yet  been  attempted  in  the  village.  He 
also  made  extensive  purchases  of  real  es- 
tate. In  1 8 10  he  purchased  a  lot  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  court-house,  containing 
one  acre  and  a  half,  for  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
purchased  the  lot  of  one  acre  on  which  the 
Phelps  Bank  building  now  stands  ;  and  in 
181 1  he  bought  of  Mr.  Wildman  the  lot  and 
dwelling,  comprising  two  acres,  on  which  he 
first  opened  his  drug  store,  for  $  i  ,100.  Sub- 
sequently his  purchases  of  village  property 
were  more  numerous.  Dr.  Ely  retired  from 
medical  practice  in  1832,  and  he  died  in 
185  I.  He  was  the  father  of  Richard  Ely, 
of  Binghamton. 

James  and  John  Park  began  their  career 
as  m.erchants  in  1806;  they  built  their  store 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Court  and  Che- 
nango streets.  These  gentlemen  were 
brothers  of  George  and  Rufus  Park. 

General  Whitney's  store,  east  of  his  dwell- 
ing, was  built  in  1807. 

In  1806  Daniel  Le  Roy  and  Christopher 
Eldredge  formed  a  mercantile  partnership. 

iSee  session  laws,  1853. 


The  former  had  been  in  the  business,  in 
connection  with  his  law  practice,  a  year  or 
two  earlier. 

In  1808  the  name  of  James  McKinney 
'  appears  among  the  merchants.  Also  that 
of  a  Mr.  Powell,  \\\\o  conducted  "a  very 
large  store"  for  about  two  years. 
;  Colonel  Oliver  Ely  entered  into  partner- 
:  ship  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Ely,  in  18 10,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Court  and  Wash- 
!  ington  streets.  This  important  firm  con- 
'  tinned  until  1 8 19,  after  which  Colonel  Ely 
\  conducted  the  business  alone.  He  was  for 
i  half  a  century  one  of  the  leading  business 
i  men  of  the  place.  An  additional  drug  store 
!  was  established  in  18  10  by  Dr.  Tracy  Rob- 
i  inson.  Dr.  Doubleday  became  a  partner 
I  in  this  business  in  1812.  Dr.  Robinson 
I  also  kept  a  dry  goods  store  about  three 
I  years  (18 16— 19)  when  he  and  Major 
j  Augustus  Morgan  went  into  the  Jarvis 
I  House. 

i  Myron  Merrill,  the  first  president  of  the 
i  old  Broome  County  Bank,  was  one  of  the 
i  merchants  of  by- gone  time.  He  was  in 
I  partnership  with  Richard  Mather  from  1822 
I  to  1827  and  from  1828  to  1835  ^^'^s  a  part- 
I  ner  with  Mr.  Leavenworth. 
I  General  Julius  Paige  began  business  as  a 
I  merchant  on  Court  street  in  1821.  There 
I  was  then  only  one  other  store  on  the  north 
!  side  of  that  street ;  on  the  south  side  there 
I  were  two  —  Christopher  Eldredge's  and 
Messrs.  Hawley  &  Tompkins. 

In  1823  General  Paige  built  his  first  per- 
manent store,  about  on  the  site  of  No.  32 
'  Court  street.     In   1829  he  took  in  as  a 
^  partner    R.    ]\I.    Bailey,    from  Berkshire 
!  county,  Mass. 

I  Richard  Mather,  after  serving  as  a  clerk 
I  in  the  store  cf  Colonel  Ely  from  18 15  to 
I  1823,  went  into  mercantile  business  for 
i  himself  at  the  latter  date.  In  1824  he  built 
I  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chenango  river. 
I  His  brother,  Henry  Mather,  became  a  part- 
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ner  about  1828.  They  were  both  success- 
ful in  business. 

In  1836  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  in  company 
with  George  F.  Bragg,  began  trade  to- 
gether ;  they  did  a  large  and  successful 
business. 

In  1837  began  the  partnership  of  Colonel 
Ely  and  Uriah  M.  Stowers. 

William  Pratt  was  the  first  hardware 
merchant  in  the  place.  In  1835  Hamdcn 
K.  Pratt,  a  brother  of  William,  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  latter.  William  Pratt 
died  about  1838  and  H.  K.  Pratt  was  then 
associated  with  J.  E.  Sampson,  firm  of 
Pratt  &  Sampson. 

Gilbert  Tompkins  and  Major  Martin 
Hawley  began  mercantile  business  in  181 8. 
The  firm  continued  unbroken  until  1824. 
At  about  the  first  mentioned  date  Major 
Hawley  came  into  the  village,  and  bought 
of  Joshua  Whitne\-  the  store  afterward  kept 
by  Colonel  Hazard  Lewis. 

Major  Hawley  in  1821  bought  the  place 
which  was  afterward  the  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son house,  No.  40  Washington  street.  It 
was  then  unfinished,  and  he  fitted  it  up  and 
moved  into  it  with  his  family.  In  1828  he 
purchased  of  the  agent  of  the  Bingham 
estate,  jointly  with  Colonel  Tower,  nearly 
all  of  the  vacant  lands  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  village  plat,  amounting  to  about 
seventy  acres.  It  was  then  covered  with 
oak  and  pine,  and  he  cleared  and  sowed  it 
to  W'heat.i 

Lewis  Seymour,  James  and  John  Mc- 
Kinney  were  a  mercantile  firm  on  Court 
street  in  1831;  Mr.  Seymour  became  a 
member  in  that  year.  He  was  an  extensive 
lumberman,  and  father  of  Lewis  Seymour, 
of  Bingham.ton.  He  was  drowned  in  the 
Chenango  river  above  the  Court  street 
bridge  while  attempting  to  rescue  a  young 
man,  who  was  also  drowned. 

1  For  further  sketch  of  Major  Hawley,  see  history  of 
town  of  liiiighamton. 


I      Charles  McKinney  was  born  in  Bingham- 
I  ton  June  17th,  18 10,  and  died  in  Utica  on 
I  the  8th  of  June,  1884.     His  father  was  a 
I  prominent  early  merchant  of  Binghamton 
and  held  the  office  of  sherift"  and  post- 
master.    Charles  [McKinney  was  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Binghamton.  He 
was  in  the  carriage  business,  afterward  in 
the  drug  business,  and  still  later  engaged 
in  general  forwarding  on  the  Chenango  ca- 
i  nal.    Thirty- three  }'ears  ago  he  engaged  in 
I  the  coal  business  and  shipped  large  quanti- 
i  ties  of  coal  north  from   this  section  via 
I  the  Chenango  canal.    The  building  of  the 
j  Utica,  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  Valley 
I  railroad  soon  closed  the  canal,  and  L^tica 
\  being  a  favorable  point  for  the  distribution 
I  of  coal  east,  north  and  west,  Mr.  ]\IcKin- 
ney  transferred   his  business  to   that  city 
twelve  years  ago,  establishing  the  late  office 
i  in  Bagg's  Hotel.     He  took  as  a  partner 
I  Judge  Sherman  D.  Phelps.    The  firm  of 
i  AIcKinney  &  Phelps   existed   until  1879, 
!  handlincT  all  the  coal  sent  over  the  Dela- 
i  ware,  Lackawanna   and  Western  railroad. 
I  In  1875  another  partnership  was  formed  by 
i  Mr.  ]\IcKinney  with  H.   C.  Albright,  and 
1  the  firm  of  McKinney  &  Albright  handled 
1  all  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company's 
I  coal  shipped  over  the  Utica,  Clinton  and 
j  Binghamton  railroad  and  Albany  and  Sus- 
1  quehanna   railroad.     After  the  death  of 
I  Judge  Phelps  in  1878  the  two  firms  were 
I  merged   into  the    one,  McKinney  &  Al- 
I  bright.    He  served  as  mayor  of  the  city  one 
I  year,  and  was  also  elected  to  the  Assembly 
'  from  this  district. 

'  In  1828  Charles  Sanford  commenced 
I  mercantile  business  in  Binghamton  in  com- 
I  pany  with  Levi  Dimmick.  He  afterward 
1  engaged  in  real  estate  business  quite  exten- 
sively. Mr.  Dimmick  was  originally  from 
Connecticut,  and  came  to  the  village  about 
i  the  same  time  with  ]\Ir.  Sanford. 
i      Horatio  and  Alfred  Evans  founded  their 
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mercantile  firm  in  1836.  For  two  years 
previous  the  former  had  been  in  business 
with  his  father. 

Uriah  M.  Stowers,  long  a  partner  with 
Colonel  Ely  in  a  large  and  successful  busi- 
ness, was  from  Towanda  when  quite  a  lad. 
and  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  R. 
Mather.  He  became  a  partner  with  Colo- 
nel Ely  in  1837. 

BRIDGES. 

Court  Street  Bridge. — The  first  bridge 
across  the  Chenango  river  at  the  foot  of 
Court  street  was  built  in  1808  by  Marshall 
Lewis  and  Luther  Thurston,  at  an  expense 
of  $6,000.  It  owed  its  existence  to  the  en- 
terprise and  pecuniary  resources  of  Lucas 
Elmendorf,  of  Kingston,  LHster  county,  N. 
Y.,  who  obtained  a  charter  for  it  from  the 
State.  This  bridge  was  600  feet  long, 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  high. 
Two  other  bridges,  substantially  of  the  same 
dimensions,  have  since  occupied  the  same 
site. 

The  second  Court  street  bridge  was 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Joshua 
Whitney  in  1825,  Colonel  Hazard  Lewis 
being  the  master  builder.  The  cost  was  only 
about  $3,000,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  abut- 
ments of  the  old  bridge  having  been  used 
in  the  new  structure. 

This  bridge  was  carried  away  by  the 
great  freshet  of  February,  1865.  The  upper 
bridge,  at  Ferry  street,  was  first  lifted  from 
its  abutments  by  the  swollen  and  rapid  cur- 
rent, and  being  swept  down  with  great  force 
against  the  lower  bridge,  the  latter  gave 
way,  and  both  were  carried  down  the  river. 

All  the  bridges  in  the  village  up  to  this 
time  had  been  toll  bridges,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  incorporated  companies.  The 
**  Chenango  Bridge  Company,"  one  of  the 
first  to  seek  a  monopoly  of  the  crossing  at 
the  village,  had  obtained  an  amended  char- 
ter in  1843,  "^"^^      the  time  of  the  disaster, 


in  1865,  owned  and  controlled  the  Court 
street  bridge.  The  Binghamton  Bridge 
Company,"  which  had  erected  the  upper 
bridge,  was  incorporated  April  5th,  1855,  to 
"  build  a  bridge  across  the  Chenango  river 
at  a  point  not  less  than  eighty  rods  above 
the  present  (Court  street)  bridge,  and  south 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  bridge." 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  E.  D.  Robinson,  E. 
C.  Kattell,  Henry  ALuher,  and  Morgan  S. 
Lewis  \\ere  the  commissioners.  The  cor- 
poration was  to  continue  forty  years  beyond 
the  completion  of  the  company's  bridge. 

These  were  the  the  companies  which  were 
controlling  the  crossings  of  the  Chenango 
river,  and  exacting  a  tax  from  all  comers 
and  goers  in  that  direction  when  the  flood 
swept  away  their  bridges  early  in  1865.  It 
was  a  good  time  for  the  citizens  to  make  a 
move  looking  in  the  direction  of  free  bridges ; 
accordingly  the  subject  was  at  once  brought 
before  the  Legislature,  and  on  March  25th, 
\  1865,  bet^ore  the  freshet  had  fairh-  abated, 
j  an  act  was  passed  appointing  Jared  D.  Ses- 
sions, John  S.  Wells  and  Francis  T.  Newell 
i  commissioners  *'  to  negotiate  for  and  pur- 
chase, for  and  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Bing- 
\  hamton,  for  such  compensation  as  they  may 
j  deem  reasonable,  all  the  lands,  privileges  and 
1  franchises,  or  such  part  of  them  as  they  may 
I  deem   necessary,  belonging  either  to  the 
!  Chenango  Bridge  Company,  or  to  the  Bing- 
'  hamton  Bridge  Company,  or  to  both  ;  and 
should  such  purchase  be  effected,  to  imme- 
■  diately  form  plans  and  erect  on  the  site  or 
I  sites  so  purchased,  either  or  both  of  them,  a 
\  good  and  sufficient  bridge  or  bridge?,  either 
I  of  wood  or  iron,  with  suitable  sidewalks  and 
I  railings,  etc." 

'  The  act  authorized  the  town  to  borrow  a 
i  sum  not  exceeding  $30,000  for  the  pur- 
1  poses  named  therein,  provided  the  electors 
i  should  vote  in  favor  of  the  same  at  a  special 
I  town  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  The 
i  meeting  was  called  and  the  amount  voted. 
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The  commissioners  proceeded  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  bridf^e  companies.  The\' 
bought  the  interest,  property  and  franchises 
of  the  Chenango  Bridge  Company,  but  not 
of  the  Binghamton  Bridge  Company.  These 
companies  had  been  in  Htigation  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  former  having  brought  an 
action  of  trespass  against  the  latter  for  build- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  Chenango  river  with- 
in the  limits  expressly  included  in  their 
charter.      The  charter  of  the  Chenango 
Bridge  Company  had  given  them  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  two  miles  both  above  and 
below  Court  street,  and  the  Binghamton 
company  had  obtained  another  charter  and 
erected  another  bridge  within  a  few  hun- 
dred rods  of  their  bridge  at  Court  street. 
The  action  was  brought  against  the  Bing- 
hamton Bridge  Company  in   the  Circuit 
Court,  where  the  defendants   gained  the 
suit.     The  Chenango  Company  appealed 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
and  were  again  beaten,  when  they  carried 
it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  other  courts.    The  Che- 
nango Company,  determined  to  seek  the  last 
resource  in  the  maintenance  of  their  vested 
right,  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.    Here  the  case  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  the  court 
holding  that  their  charter  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  contract,  inviolable  even  by  the  Legis- 
lature itself    This  decision,  however,  was 
not  reached  until  December,  1865,  seven  or 
eight  months  after  they  had  sold  out  their 
entire  rights  and  interest  to  the  town  com- 
missioners.   No  doubt  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  thrice  beaten  and  that  the  final  decision 
was  yet  in  doubt  and  might  go  against  them, 
as  had  all  the  others,  had  much  to  do  in 
disposing  them  to  sell.    Had  the  decision 
of  the  court  been  reached  a  few  months 
sooner,  the  company  might  still  have  been 
disposed  to  hold  on  to  their  monopoly. ^ 

ipor  report  of  ihi.s  case  in  the  .Supreme  Court,  see  3 
Wallace,  p.  51 


1      The  present  Court  street  bridge  was  the 
!  first  free  bridge  in  the  cit}'.    It  was  erected 
:  in  the  summer  of  1S65  by  the  commission- 
i  ers,  Jared  D.  Sessions,  John  S.  Wells  and 
I  PVancis  T.  Newell,  at  a  cost  of  about  $38,- 
!  000.    The  abutments  and  piers  were  newly 
built,  and  the  span  slightly  lengthened,  so 
that  it  is  now  610  feet  long.  Isaac  G.  Perry 
was  the  architect. 

IV/iirc  Bridge.  —  The  bridge  across  the 
I  Susquehanna  formerly  called  the  "White 
I  bridge  "  was  built  in   1S25-26  by  Colonel 
!  Hazard  Levv-is,  at  a  cost  of  $6,500.  The 
I  act  authorizing  the  building  of  this  bridge 
was  passed  April  21st,  1 82 5.1    The  prop- 
erty of  it  was  vested  in  Christopher  Eldredge 
and  John  A.  Collier,  their  heirs  and  assigns. 
These  gentlemen  divided  the  presumptive 
I  expense  of  the  bridge  into  shares,  which 
I  were  purchased  by  Elihu  El\',  Hazard  Lew- 
is, Gilbert  Tompkins,  ?^Iyron  IMerrill,  Lewis 
St.  John,  Martin  Hawley  and  Julius  Paige, 
i  who,  together  with  Messrs.  Eldridge  and 
Collier,  constituted  a  body  corporate  under 
the   name  of  "  The  Susquehanna  Bridge 
Company  of  the  village  of  Binghamton," 
chartered  January  21st,  1829. 

This  was  a  toll  bridge,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  above  corporation  until  it  was 
bought  by  the  city  in  1874. 

About  one-half  of  this  bridge  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  heavy  freshet  and  ice-jam 
of  the  spring  of  1873.  It  was  immediately 
rebuilt.  This  bridge  is  700  feet  long,  twen- 
ty-eight feet  high  and  twenty-five  feet  wide. 
It  was  quite  thoroughly  repaired  in  1874, 
and  in  1882  the  coverini^  was  removed  from 

I  it. 

Suspoision  Bridge.  —  The  Suspension 
bridge  across  the  Chenango  river  at  Ferry 
street  was  built  in  the  summer  of  187 1,  at 
a  cost  to  the  city  of  $28,000.  Hon.  Wal- 
ton Dwight,  mayor  of  the  city,  gave  his 
I  personal  bond  for  all  that  the  bridge  should 

1.      1  Session  laws,  1825. 
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cost  over  and  above  the  sum  named,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  paid  for  the  construction  of 
the  abutments. 

The  act  authorizing  the  building  of  the 
bridge  was  passed  March  1 3th,  1 87 1 ,  and  ap- 
pointed Walton  Dwight,  John  S.  Wells  and 
Henry  B.  Ogden  commissioners,  with  pow- 
er to  purchase  the  property  and  franchises 
of  the  Binghamton  Bridge  Company  and  to 
erect  the  Suspension  bridge  upon  the  site 
of  their  bridge  which  had  been  carried  away 
in  the  great  flood  of  1865. 

The  vote  of  the  city  upon  the  question 
of  issuing  the  bonds  stood  as  follows :  Whole 
number  of  votes  cast;  829  ;  for  the  bridge, 
634;  against  it,  195;  majority,  439.  At 
six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  election 
fifty  guns  were  fired  on  Court-house  square 
in  honor  of  the  result. 

The  contract  was  let  to  W.  A.  Roeblin<r 
&  Son,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  put  up  the 
structure.-  The  length  of  the  span  between 
the  towers  is  360  feet ;  height  of  the  towers, 
twenty-five  feet.  The  suspension  cables 
are  each  composed  of  seven  steel  wire  ropes 
two  inches  in  diameter.  W.  A.  Roebling 
was  chief  engineer.^ 

Upper  SiisqiLchanjia  Bridge.  —  On  April 
1st,  1865,  a  company  was  chartered  called 
**  The  Court  Street  Bridge  Company  of  the 
Village  of  Binghamton."  It  was  authorized 
to  "  erect  an  uncovered  bridge  across  the 
Susquehanna  river  at  any  point  they  may 
select  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Brandywine 
creek,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  wards  of 
the  village  of  Binghamton."  The  bridge 
was  built  soon  after  the  date  of  the  charter, 
and  subsequently  bought  by  the  Rockbot- 
tom  Bridge  Company  and  removed  to  the 
site  of  the  present  iron  bridge,  where  it  did 
service  until  1874. 

Rockbottoni  Bridge.  —  The  original  Rock- 

^Mr.  Roebling  was  also  the  engineer  of  the  Niagara 
suspension  In  idge  and  of  the  suspension  bridge  connect- 
ing New  York  an<l  Crufjkiyn.  He  died  before  tlie  com- 
pletion of  the  latter  work. 


i  bottom  Bridge  Company  was  incorporated 
i  April   1st,  1853.    The  charter  lapsed  by 
j  reason  of  non-fulfillment  of  the  objects  for 
i  which  it  was  given,  and  a  new  charter  was 
i  granted  by  the  Legislature  April  2 1st,  1862, 
incorporating  Joseph  Abbott,  Horatio  Ev- 
ans, Eli  Pratt,  Allen  Perkins,  B.  N.  Loomis, 
or  their  successors  or  assigns,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000,  to  be  issued  in  shares  of 
$50  each.    The  new  company  purchased 
the  lands,  interests  and  franchises  of  the  old 
company  and  liad  the  right  to  recei\  e  the 
I  same  amount  of  toll  as  the  Susquehanna 
!  Bridge  Company  of  the  village  of  Bing- 
hamton.   The  company  bought  the  upper 
bridge,  which  had  been  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Brandywine  creek,  and  removed  it 
to  their  site  at  Rockbottom.    It  was  a  sub- 
stantial wooden  bridge  and  was  used  by  the 
public  until  the  city  and  town  of  Bingham- 
ton purchased  the  interests  and  property  of 
the  company  and  erected  the  present  free 
bridge  in  its  place.    At  the  same  time  the 
White  bridge  was  bought  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Bridge   Company,  the  toll  system 
abolished,  and  all  the  bridges  in  the  city 
made  free  bridges. 

The  present  Rockbottom  bridge  is  a  fine 
iron  structure,  570  feet  in  length.  It  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $32,500  by  D.  M.  Hal- 
bert,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  John  Moses, 
supervisor,  in  1874.  The  structure  was  put 
up  by  the  King  Iron  Bridge  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  C. 
A.  Beach,  engineer. 

Foot  Bridge.  —  The  Binghamton  Foot 
Bridge  Company  was  incorporated  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  passed  April  ist,  1865, 
William  Stuart  and  Augustus  L.  Harding, 
commissioners,  with  power  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna 
at  Binghamton  at  or  near  the  foot  of  Ex- 
change street  in  said  village.  Nothing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  under  this  char- 
ter, nor,  indeed,  under  any  other  authority 
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towards  supplying  this  convenience  for 
pedestrians  desiring  to  cross  more  directly 
from  their  homes  in  the  fifth  ward  to  their 
business  in  the  more. central  part  of  the  city, 
or  to  the  post-office  and  other  public  places; 
and  it  was  not  until  1874  that  a  temporary 
bridge  was  built  by  a  few  citizens,  costing 
some  $2,500.  This  was  blown  down,  and 
another  similar  structure  was  erected,  which 
was  carried  away  by  the  ice  in  the  spring 
of  1880.  The  present  foot  bridge  was  built 
in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000.  It  is 
570  feet  in  length. 

RAILROADS, 

The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  was 
opened  from  Pierpont  on  the  Hudson  to 
Binghamton  in  December,  1848,  and  was 
completed  through  to  Dunkirk  in  April, 
185  I.  In  1852  its  eastern  extension  through 
New  Jersey  to  Hoboken  was  completed, 
and  soon  after  the  branch  was  extended 
from  Corning  to  Buffalo. 

The  opening  of  this  great  thoroughfare 
so  enlarged  the  commercial  facilities  of 
Binghamton  that  the  natural  advantages  of 
its  situation  began  to  be  more  and  more 
apparent.  Projects  for  the  building  of  other 
roads  soon  began  to  be  entertained  ;  that  for 
the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  railroad  was 
resumed,  after  having  lain  dormant  for 
nearly  twenty  years  ;  from  the  south  soon 
came  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  road 
to  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  Wyoming  valley 
and  the  rich  coal  fields  of  northern  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  not  until  the  relation  of 
the  proposed  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
road  to  these  vast  coal  fields  had  been  dis- 
covered that  the  project  awakened  a  lively 
interest  among  Binghamton  men,  although 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Joseph  S.  Bosworth 
and  Thomas  G.  Waterman  (three  of  her 
most  eminent  citizens)  were  among  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company  in  1836. 

That  company  and  charter  had  lapsed, 


I  but  in  1852  came  a  fresh  revival,  in  the  light 
!  of  the  new  facts  which  had  been  developed. 
A  new  charter  was  procured,  and  a  new 
company  organized.  An  act  was  passed  on 
the  27th  of  March  authorizing  the  president 
and  trustees  of  the  village  of  Binghamton 
to  take  stock  in  the  road,  and  appointing 
Ammi  Doubleday,  Rodney  A.  Ford,  Haz- 
j  ard  Lewis,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  Samuel 
I  P.  Hall  commissioners  under  the  name  and 
I  st)lc  of  "The  Commissioners  of  the  Rail- 
road Fund  of  Binghamton,"  to  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
bonds  of  the  corporation.  These  gentlemen 
entered  with  characteristic  energy  upon  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  ;  the  village  voted 
the  necessary  bunds,  and  the  construction 
of  the  road  now  moved  forward.  In  July, 
1852,  contracts  were  let,  and  the  work  of 
grading  commenced  in  September.  The 
road  was  finished  and  opened  for  traffic  in 
the  autumn  of  1854.  On  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber an  excursion  train  of  twenty-seven  cars 
ran  over  the  entire  road  from  Syracuse  to 
Binghamton,  and  returned,  the  cars  being 
so  loaded  with  enthusiastic  passengers  as  to 
compel  many  to  stand.  It  was  some  years 
before  the  enthusiasm  of  that  hour  was 
fully  justified  in  a  well  managed  and  bene- 
ficial railroad  ;  but  it  came  at  last,  and  was 
the  result  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  time. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  W'estern 
railroad,  having  perfected  its  connection 
with  the  Erie  at  Great  Bend,  Syracuse  and 
the  towns  generally  along  the  line  began  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  coal  fires  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  rigors  of  our  northern  winters.  This 
corporation  had  long  desired  an  entrance 
for  their  coal  into  Binghamton,  but  could 
not  obtain  a  right  of  way  on  account  of  the 
Kr'ie  charter.  As  luck  would  have  it,  in 
1868,  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  road 
was  for  sale,  with  its  charter  to  the  State 
line.     The  Delaware,    Lackawanna  and 
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Western  company  purchased  it.  and  laid  a 
third  rail  upon  the  road  bed  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Oswego  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning their  broad  guage  cars  to  the  latter 
place.  But,  owing  to  a  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  crossing  the  track  of  the  New  York 
Central  at  Syracuse,  their  trains  did  not  run 
into  Oswego  until  1869,  when  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawana  and  Western  company 
had  by  purchase  obtained  possession  of  the 
Syracuse  and  Oswego  road.  A  double 
track  was  laid  over  the  line,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  successful 
branches  in  the  State. 

Though  a  little  out  of  chronological  or- 
der, we  may  as  well  finish  what  we  have  to 
say  about  this  corporation  before  proceed- 
ing to  other  roads. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany began  the  extension  of  their  road  from 
Binghamton  to  Buffalo,  by  the  construction 
of  an  entirely  new  road- bed.  The  distance 
is  203.05  miles.  The  first  passenger  train 
ran  over  the  road  from  Binghamton  to  Os- 
wego April  3d,  1 88 1,  and  on  May  14th, 
1883,  trains  ran  through  to  Buffalo. 

The  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad 
was  opened  to  Binghamton  in  January, 
1869,  having  been  delayed  for  more  than 
two  years  in  the  construction  of  the  very 
difficult  tunnel  in  the  vicinity  of  Nineveh 
in  this  county.  The  tunnel  is  2,200  feet 
through  a  hill  of  loose  gravel  and  rock. 

This  road  is  now  owned  and  managed  by 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 
The  latter  have  constructed  a  road  connect- 
ing this  with  their  coal  mines,  across  the 
eastern  portion  of  Broome  county,  so  that 
their  coal  sent  to  Albany  is  not  drawn 
through  Binghamton.  Still  they  do  a  large 
freighting  business  at  this  point,  as  will  be 
seen  from  their  shipping  statement  else- 
where. 

The  railroad    from  Utica  through  the 


i  Chenango  valley  was  begun  in  1867  and 
;  finished  in  1869.  Its  southern  termination 
i  is  at  Chenango  Forks. 

I  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BUILDINGS. 

j 

I      The  advent  of  the  railroad  soon  made 
i  perceptible  changes  in  the  village.  Build- 
I  ings  began  to  be  erected  after  the  plans  of 
I  professional    architects.     The    first  were 
i  Christ  church  on  Washington  street,  and 
i  the  building  of  the  Cit)'  National  Bank,  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Court  streets. 
Since  the  latter  building  was  put  up  there 
has  been  a  marked  and  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  stores  and  other  places  which 
have  been   built  on  the  principal  streets. 
I  Many  of  the  buildings  and  store  fronts 
I  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city.    The  private 
!  residences  display  much  taste,  both  in  their 
architectural  designs  and  in  the  well  ar- 
ranged and  well  kept  grounds  attached  to 
them.    There  are  on  some  of  the  principal 
i  residence  streets  many   beautifully  orna- 
!  mented  grounds  with  lawns  and  terraces, 
I  which,  since  the  introduction  of  the  city 
!  water,  are  easily  kept  fresh  and  inviting 
j  even  during  the  driest  and  warmest  weather, 
j  Some  of  the  residences  in  the  city,  like  that 
i  of  the  late  Judge  Phelps,  on  Court  street, 
I  are  exceptionally  fine.    The  Phelps  man- 
I  sion  is  said  to  have  cost  $100,000. 
■      Firenioi  s  Hall,  situated  on  Collier  street, 
j  was  finished  in  1858.    It  has  rooms  for  .he 
I  fire  apparatus  and  conveniences  for  thaw- 
I  ing,  cleaning  and  drying  hose  in  winter ; 
I  also  separate  rooms  and  parlors  for  the  sev- 
eral companies ;    rooms  for  the  common 
i  council  and  city  offices.     The   board  of 
:  education  formerly  met  in  a  room  in  this 
:  building,  and  the  public  library  was  kept 
here  until  both  were  transferred  to  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  building  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  that  edifice.    They  have  since 
been  removed  to  the  Washington  Street 
i  School  building.    The  third  floor  of  P^ire- 
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men's  Hall  is  used  for  lecture  and  concert 
purposes,  and  also  for  meetings  and  festi- 
vals ;  for  the  latter  purpose  an  adjoining 
room  is  fitted  up  with  a  range,  work-  tables 
and  other  culinary  appliances. 

BANKS. 

The  banks  of  Binghamton  have  always 
been  carefully  conducted  and  ably  man- 
aged, affording  to  the  business  community 
that  kind  of  accommodation  which  the  wants 
of  legitimate  business  require,  and  have 
consequently  encountered  the  panics,  and 
other  commercial  emergencies  through 
which  the  country  has  passed,  with  credit 
and  integrity  unimpared. 

One  bank,  it  is  true  (the  Binghamton 
Bank),  closed  and  went  into  liquidation 
about  1842,  after  having  struggled  for  an 
existence  for  nearly  three  years.  But  this 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  second  bank 
was  not  then  needed  in  Binghamton,  rather 
than  to  any  unsoundness  or  mismanage- 
ment in  the  bank  itself.  The  village  was 
at  that  time  small  and  it  was  before  the 
completion  of  any  railroad  centering  here. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  of  an  inland 
country  village,  such  as  Binghamton  was  at 
that  time,  that  its  requirements  would  be 
beyond  the  capacity  of  one  good  banking 
institution. 

The  insolvent  bank  of  which  we  speak 
was  organized  in  1839;  John  Lagrange,  of 
Vestal,  president;  Calvin  L.  Cole,  cashier; 
directors :  John  Lagrange,  Calvin  L.  Cole, 
Dwight  Danforth,  Samuel  Brown. 

The  other  bank  then  in  the  village  was 
the  Broome  County  Bank,  which  had  been  i 
established  in  1832,  and  had  attained  a  suc- 
cessful and  permanent  footing.  Most  of 
the  business  men  of  the  place  were  at  first 
identified  with  the  Broome  County  Banlc, 
and  were  members  of  its  board  of  directors. 
The  resources  of  this  bank  proved  equal  to 
all  its  exigencies,  even  to  those  of  the  great 


financial  pressure  of  1837.  security 
rested  upon  the  Safety  Fund  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  business  transactions.  When 
the  time  came  for  other  banks  to  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  business  of  the  vil- 
lage, they  naturally  took  their  place,  and 
have  prospered. 

Of  the  banking  institutions  of  Bing- 
hamton we  give  the  following  succinct  his- 
tory : — 

Xatioudl  Broome  County  Bank. —  Broome 
County  Bank,  the  predecessor  of  the  above 
named  institution,  was  established  in  1831, 
and  was  the  first  bank  of  any  kind  in  Bing- 
hamton. It  was  chartered  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000  with  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending its  issue  to  $150,000.  The  act  of 
incorporation  was  passed  April  i8th,  1S31. 
The  banking  house,  erected  in  1832,  is  thus 
described  in  the  Annals  of  Binghamton  :  — 
"  It  is  elegantly  built  of  brick,  fifty  feet 
by  forty,  and  the  walls  thirty- four  feet  high, 
standing  on  Court  hill,  corner  of  Court  and 
Chenango  streets,  and  opposite  the  court- 
house, having  the  advantage  of  the  pleasant 
elevation  of  Court  hill." 

The  old  bank  was  taken  down  to  give 
place  to  the  Phelps  building  in  1871. 

The  bank  was  organized  June  13th,  1832, 
when  Myron  Merrill  was  elected  president 
and  Cary  Murdock  cashier.  The  second 
president  was  Cyrus  Strong,  who  was 
elected  June  1 2th,  1853,  and  died  in  office 
in  1865.  His  son,  the  present  Cyrus  Strong, 
was  elected  president  of  the  bank  January 
9th,  1866,  and  still  holds  the  office.  Mr. 
Murdock  was  superseded  as  cashier  by 
!  Tracy  R.  Morgan,  the  present  incumbent, 
who  was  elected  April  28th,  184 1,  and  has 
consequently  been  cashier  of  the  bank  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  forty-three  years. 
As  a  veteran  banker  probably  Mr.  Morgan 
could  ,find  few  peers  even  in  the  older 
cities. 

Broome  County  Bank  was  organized  as 
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a  free  State  bank  January  ist,  1S55,  as 
a  national  bank  August  9th,  1S65. 

The  first  board  of  directors  in  1832  con- 
sisted of  Cyrus  Strong,  Cary  ]\Iurdock, 
Daniel  Evans,  Samuel  Smith,  Myron  Mer- 
rill, Peter  Robinson,  Jesse  Orcutt.  Lewis 
St.  John,  Virgil  Whitney,  Thomas  G.  Wa- 
terman, Christopher  Eldredge,  John  A. 
Collier,  Joshua  Whitney.  The  only  one 
living  out  of  these  thirteen,  is  Virgil  Whit- 
ney, now  in  the  eighty- ninth  year  of  his 
age.  At  the  time  of  his  election  as  a  direct- 
or of  this  bank  he  was  thirty-six  years  old. 

Directors  for  1S84. — Cyrus  Strong,  Job 
N.  Congdon,  Joseph  E.  Ely,  David  L. 
Brownson,  Tracy  R.  Morgan. 

Susquehanna  Valley  Bank.  — The  Sus- 
quehanna Valley  Bank  of  Binghamton  was 
incorporated  January  ist,  18-54.  Its  capital 
stock  is  $100,000.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  was  held  November  25th, 
1854,  when  the  following  board  of  directors 
was  chosen  :  Sherman  D.  Phelps,  Giles  W\ 
Hotchkiss,  James  Munscll,  Hazard  Lewis, 
William  M.  Ely,  Wiiliam  E.  Ta>  Ior,  1  Charles 
McKinney,  Henry  S.  Hitchcock.  Augustus 
Morgan,  Henry  Mather,  S.  T.  Scranton, 
Martin  Stone,  B.  Marvin. 

Sherman  D.  Phelps  was  elected  the  first 
president  and  held  that  office  continuously 
until  his  death,  November  13th,  1878.  In 
January,  1879,  Egbert  A.  Clark  was  chosen 
president  and  held  the  office  until  June  2d, 
1884.  James  W.  Manier  was  chosen  pres- 
ident June  2d,  1884,  and  now  holds  the 
office. 

R.  W.  R.  Freeman  was  elected  cashier 
April  6th,  1855,  and  resigned  in  April  of 
the  same  year.  George  Pratt  was  chosen 
cashier  June  2d,  1856,  and  held  the  office 
continuously  until  December,  1863,  '^^'hen 
he  resigned  to  become  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Binghamton.     Henry  W. 

1  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  only  inembcr  wf  ilie  ori<jinal  l.oard 
of  directors  now  living. 


I  Ibbotson   was  acting  cashier  until  June, 
I  1864,  and  James  W.  Manier  was  acting 
;  cashier  from  June,  1865,  to  June,  1867,  and 
after  that  cashier  until  June  2d,  1SS4. 

Arthur  Griffin  was  chosen  assistant  cash- 
ier December  17th,  1881,  and  on  June  2d, 
1884,  was  chosen  cashier,  which  office  he 
now  holds. 

j  The  board  of  directors  for  1 884  are  :  Eg- 
j  bert  A.  Clark,  Hon.  John  W.  Chapman, 
Hon.  William  B.  Edwards,  Arthur  Griffin, 
Sigmund  J.  Hirschman,  George  A.  Kent, 
James  V/.  Manier,  Alonzo  C.  Mathews, 
William  T.  Phelps,  Gilman  L.  Sessions, 
Charles  Seymour,  Charles  M.  Stone. 

The  bank  has  never  failed  to  pay  a  semi- 
annual dividend  to  its  stockholders. 

The  Chenango  Valley  Savings  Bank  was 
incorporated  with  the  following  named  trust- 
ees, April  14th,  1855  :  Benjamin  N.  Loomis, 
John  J.  Youmans,  Ransom  Balcom,  P^lijah 
Castle,  Judson  M.  Smith,  Richard  Mather, 
S.  C.  Hitchcock,  I  saac  L.  Bartlett,  Lewis 
Seymour,  Albert  Way,  Samuel  J.  Olmsted, 
F'rancis  T.  Newell,  H.  E.  Pratt,  Charles  Mc- 
Kinney, Augustus  Morgan,  Sherman  D. 
Phelps,  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss,  Martin  Stone. 

Before  the  bank  was  organized  for  busi- 
ness six  of  the  above  mentioned  trustees 
went  out,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Youmans,  Castle, 
Smith,  Olmsted  and  Newell,  who  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Way,  who  died  September 
24th,  1863.  In  their  places  were  chosen 
Tracy  R.  Morgan,  Hiram  M.  M\'er,  Henry 
Mather,  Joseph  PI  Ely,  George  Pratt  and 
W.  N.  Wilson. 

The  bank   was  organized  April  20th, 
1867,  by  the  choice  of  S.  C.  Hitchcock  as 
I  president;  Augustus  Morgan,  B.  N.  Loomis, 
1  vice-presidents;  and  Sherman  D.  Phelps, 
{  treasurer. 

;  Mr.  Hitchcock  resigned  the  presidency 
I  May  13th,  1868,  and  Sherman  D.  Phelps 
'  having  resigned  the  office  of  treasurer  at  the 
I  same  time,  was  elected  president,  ]May  13th, 
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1868  ;  Tracy  R.  Morgan  was  elected  treas- 
urer. Sherman  D.  Phelps  held  the  office 
of  president  of  the  bank  until  his  death,  No- 
vember 13th,  1878,  since  which  no  presi- 
dent has  been  elected. 

Augustus  Morgan,  one  of  the  vice-pres- 
idents, died  September  26th,  1868,  and 
Richard  Mather  was  elected  in  his  place 
and  has  held  the  office  ever  since.  The  sen- 
ior vice-president,  B.  N.  Loomis,  has  held 
that  office  ever  since  the  organization,  and 
he  was  also  one  of  the  charter  trustees. 

The  present  officers  of  the  bank  ( 1 884)  are 
Benjamin  N.  Loomis,  Richard  ^Mather,  vice- 
presidents  ;  Tracy  R.  Morgan,  treasurer. 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  board  of  trustees:  April  ist,  1873,  R. 
Balcom  resigned,^  and  J.  W.  Manier  was 
elected  in  his  stead.  May  27th,  1873,  Hi- 
ram M.  Meyer  died,  and  D.  L.  Brownson  | 
was  elected  in  his  place.  September  26th, 
1868,  Augustus  Morgan  died,  and  J.  S. 
Wells  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  served 
till  the  number  of  trustees  was  reduced  to 
thirteen,  December  iith,  1877,  when  he 
retired.  Giles  Hotchkiss  died  February  5th, 
1878,  and  S.  F.  Gary  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Henry  Mather  died  May  ist, 
1870,  and  J.  N.  Gongdon  was  chosen  in  his 
stead.  George  Pratt  resigned  August  5th, 
1873,  and  Gyrus  Strong  was  elected  his 
successor.  Lewis  Seymour  died  July  4th, 
1873,  and  R.  M.  Hagaman  was  chosen  and 
served  as  trustee  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred November  24th,  1880.  Gharles  Mc- 
Kinney  resigned  in  March,  1874.-  Hallam 
E.  Pratt  resigned  February  ist,  1 876.  Sher- 
man D.  Phelps  died  November  13th,  1878, 
and  James  Prendergast  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  S.  G.  Hitchcock  died  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1878,  and  E.  A.  Glarke  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  Martin  Stone  died 
December  29th,  1876. 

I.Mr.  Balcom  died  January  6th,  1879. 
2  Mr.  McKinney  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  8th,  1884. 
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Following  are  the  names  of  the  trustees 
for  1884:  Richard  Mather,  Isaac  S.  Bartlett, 
Cyrus  Strong,  J.  W.  Manier,  Job  N.  Cong- 
don,  E.  A.  Clark,  Joseph  E.  Ely,  B.  N. 
Loomis,  W.  N.  Wilson,  D.  L.  Brownson, 
S.  F.  Gary,  James  Prendergast,  Tracy  R. 
Morgan. 

The  offices  of  this  bank  are  in  the  Phelps 
Bank  building,  corner  of  Court  and  Che- 
nango streets.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings of  the  kind  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
and  took  the  place  of  the  old  bank  building 
which  stood  on  the  same  corner  and  which 
was  built  in  1832. 

Bi}ii!:ha}}iton  Savi)i^s  Bank.  —  This  insti- 
tution  was  incorporated  April  1 8th,  1867, 
the  following  named  being  the  first  board 
of  trustees  :  Frederick  Lewis,  Isaac  S.  Gris- 
wold,  Cyrus  Strong,  Oliver  G.  Crocker, 
I  William  E.  Taylor,  Harris  G.  Rodgers, 
Charles  W.  Sanford,  Erasmus  D.  Robinson, 
William  P.  Pope,  Abel  Bennett,  Lewis  Sey- 
mour, Henry  Mather,  Horace  N.  Lester. 

The  bank  was  organized  April  24th, 
1867,  by  the  election  of  Horace  S.  Griswold, 
president ;  William  P.  Pope,  and  Frederick 
Lewis,  vice-presidents,  and  Harris  G.  Rodg- 
ers, treasurer. 

The  succession  of  presidents  of  this  bank 
has  been  as  follows :  Horace  S.  Griswold 
died  August  9th,  1 870.  Frederick  Lewis 
was  elected  January  3d,  1871;  resigned 
IMay  4th,  1873.  Gharles  W.  Sanford,  elected 
March  4th,  1873;  died  July  30th,  1883. 
Harper  Dusenbury,  elected  January  28th, 
1884,  now  in  office.  Vice-presidents  :  Wil- 
liam P.  Pope,  elected  April  24th,  1867,  re- 
signed January  6th,  1874.  Frederick  Lewis, 
elected  April  24th,  1867  ;  elected  president 
January  3d,  1871.  William  E.  Taylor, 
elected  January  3d,  1871  ;  time  expired 
January  6th,  1 880.  Harper  Dusenbury, 
elected  Januar}^  6th,  1874;  elected  presi- 
dent January  28th,  1884.  Horace  N.  Les- 
ter, elected  January  6th,  1880;  died  Octo- 
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ber2d,  1882.  William  B.  Edwards,  elected 
January  3d,  1883.  William  H.  Wilkinson, 
elected  January  28th,  1884. 

Mr.  Harris  G.  Rodgers,  the  treasurer  of 
the  bank,  has  held  that  office  ever  since  the 
organization.  So  also  of  Mr.  Erasmus  D. 
Robinson,  the  secretary.  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Gennet,  the  teller,  was  elected  June  19th, 
1867,  and  has  steadily  held  that  position. 
Succession  of  trustees  :  Horace  S.  Grisw^old, 
died  August  9th,  1870;  Harper  Dusen- 
bury,  elected  January  3d,  1871  ;  Charles  W. 
Sanford,  died  July  30th,  1883;  Oliver  C. 
Crocker,  resigned  June  2d,  1874;  William 
H.  Wilkinson,  elected  August  4th,  1874. 
Henry  Mather,  died  May  ist,  1 870;  John 
G.  Orton,  elected  October  4th,  1870;  Hor- 
ace N.  Lester,  died  October  2d,  1882; 
James  B.  Weed,  elected  January  23d,  1883  « 
Lewis  Seymour,  died  January.  4th,  1873; 
Gilman  L.  Sessions,  elected  May  6th,  1873  ; 
William  P.  Pope,  died  December  22d,  1879  ; 
Orlow  W.  Chapman,  elected  February  3d, 
1880;  Frederick  Lewis,  resigned  January 
6th,  1874;  Darius  S.  Ayres,  elected  Janu- 
ary 20th,  1874,  and  served  till  June  3d, 
1879;  William  B.  Edwards,  elected  xA.u- 
gust  5th,  1879;  Abel  Bennett,  resigned 
January  20th,  1874;  William  S.  Smith, 
elected  March  3d,  1874;  Charles  M.  Stone, 
elected  November  1st,  1883;  William  E. 
Taylor,  served  till  January  28th,  1884; 
James  K.  Welden,  elected  May  6th,  1884. 
Three  of  the  charter  trustees  still  remain, 
Cyrus  Strong,  Erasmus  D.  Robinson 
and  Harris  G.  Rodgers. 

Officers  for  1884:  Harper  Dusenbury, 
president;  William  B.  Edwards,  William 
A.  Wilkinson,  vice-presidents  ;  Harris  G. 
Rodgers,  treasurer;  Erasmus  D.  Robinson, 
secretary;  Charles  W.  Gennet,  teller.  Trust- 
ees, 1884:  Cyrus  Strong,  Harper  Dusen- 
bury, E".  A.  Robinson,  William  H.  Wilkin- 
son, James  K.  Welden.  William  S.  Smith, 
W^illiam  B.  Edwards,  John  G.  Orton,  G.  L. 


I 

!  Sessions,  O.  W.  Chapman,  James  B.  Weed, 
1  Charles  M.  Stone,  Harris  G.  Rodgers. 
I  The  bank  first  opened  business  in  the  old 
[  Ely  building  on  Washington  street,  where 
i  it  remained  until  1870,  when  it  removed  to 
i  the  First  National  Bank  building  on  the 
1  corner  of  Washington  and  Court  streets. 
:  In  1879  it  took  up  permanent  quarters  in 
i  its  fine  suite  of  rooms  on  the  corner  of 
i  Court  and  Collier  streets. 
!  All  interest  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  each 
depositor  on  the  books  of  the  bank  semi- 
annually, w^iere  it  stands  as  a  deposit  and 
I  is  entitled  to  interest  the  same  as  a  deposit 
I  in  cash.  No  trustee  can  use  or  borrow  the 
I  funds  of  the  institution  or  receive  any  pay 
I  or  emolument  for  services.  All  the  accu- 
i  mulations  belong  to  the  depositors,  and  after 
i  saving  the  surplus  provided  for  by  law,  will 
i  be  ratably  divided  among  them. 

I      The  following:  statistics  are  taken  from 

! 

I  the  seventeenth  annual  statement,  January 
!  1st,  1884:— 

:  Total  assets  $9I5'343  47 

j  Amount  <lue  4,015  ciepo^itor?   883,30307 

!  Amount  of  surplus  on  par  values  $  32,040  40 

I  .\d(l  market  value  of  U.  S.  Bonds  (.■{;40,250) 
and  other  Stock  above  par,  as  per  report 
I         to  Depaitment   45,980  00 

i  .Amount  of  surplus  on  market  values  $  78,020  40 

'  Cash  paid  for  premiums  on  Bonds  during  the 

i         year  $    1,323  97 

■      Total  num.)er  of  accounts  opened  since  organization, 
14,382 ;  new  accounts  oi:>ened  in  18S3,  971  ;  accounts 
;  closed  during  the  year,  886. 

i  Amount  deposited  since  i>ank  opened  $9,829,710  62 

Anjount  withdrawn  on  demand  to  date          8,946,407  55 

;  Amount  of  interest  paid  depositors  to  dale     359,785  33 
Average  amount  of  each  account   •        191  40 

'      Total  number  of  transactions  —  payments  to  and  re- 
ceipts from  dcpo.-,itors  —  lor  luc  year,  18,070. 
Total  number  of  interest  credits,  8,331. 
.\verage  dailv  items  with  depositors,  88. 
Total  number  of  open  accounts,  4,615,  z-is.:  2,136  of 
them  have  each  $30  or  less  to  their  credit;  618  have 
between  $50  and  $ioo;   678  have  between  $100  and 
.$200;  321  ha\  e  betv.'een  $200  and  f  3'30 ;  228  have  be- 
tw'cen  $300  and  $400;  131  have  between  $400  and  $500; 
319  have  between  $500  and  $1,000;  149  have  between 
-f  1, 000  and  $2, coo;  30  have  !;etween  :f'2,0OO  and  $3,000; 
5  have  between  $3,000  ana  $3,200. 
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History  of  Broome  County. 


City  National  Bank. — The  Bank  of  Bin^^- 
hamton  was  chartered  July  29th,  1852,  and 
was  organized  July  30th,  by  the  election  of 
the  following  officers :  Ammi  Doubleday, 
president ;  Charles  W.  Sanford,  vice-pres- 
ident ;  William  R.  Osborn,  cashier. 

It  was  reorganized  as  the  City  National 
Bank  July  ist,  1865,  with  the  same  officers, 
who  held  their  places  until  the  death  of  Islr. 
Doubleday,  which  occurred  July  23d,  1867. 
Charles  W.  Sanford  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  presidency,  and  held  the  office 
till  January  8th,  1878,  when  he  declined 
re-election,  and  William  R.  Osborn  was 
chosen  president. 

The  changes  in  the  vice-presidency  have 
been  as  follows  ;  Charles  W.  Sanford  held 
the  office  of  vice-president  until  he  was 
elected  president  in  January,  1868.  At  that 
date  Morris  S.  Griswold  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  place  of  Mr.  Sanford,  and  held 
the  office  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1870. 
In  January,  1 871,  William  E.  Taylor  was 
chosen  vice-president  in  place  of  Mr.  Gris- 
wold, deceased.  Since  March  25th,  1882, 
Harris  G.  Rodgers  has  been  an  additional 
vice-president  of  the  bank. 

Succession  of  cashiers  :  William  R.  Os- 
born, who  began  as  cashier  of  the  old  bank, 
continued  with  that  and  under  the  new  or- 
ganization until  January  8th,  1878,  when 
Hartwell  Morse,  the  present  cashier,  was 
elected.  Mr.  Morse  had  been  assistant 
cashier  since  December  17th,  1872,  and 
clerk  since  1864,  before  the  bank  was  or- 
ganized. ^ 

The  banking  house  on  the  corner  of  Court  | 
and  Washington  streets  was  erected  in  1855,  I 
and  occupied  for  business  in  1 856.  It  was 
considered  at  that  time  one  of  the  finest 
banking  houses  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  State,  and  still  compares  favorably  with 
those  of  more  recent  date. 

Tribute  to  Ammi  Doubleday.  —  "At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  City  j 


National  Bank  of  Binghamton,  held  July 
25th,  1S67,  William  R.  Osborn,  cashier  in 
the  chair,  and  Harris  G.  Rodgers,  secretary, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  :  — 

**  W/ioras,  This  board,  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  is  called  upon  to 
mourn  in  the  decease  of  i\mmi  Doubleday 
the  loss  of  its  president,  who,  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Bank  of  Binghamton,  in 
1852,  has  held  that  office  with  distinguished 
ability,  and  to  whose  sagacity,  experience 
and  efforts  this  institution  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  its  successful  management  ;  be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  late 
president  we  have  lost  a  highly  esteemed 
and  faithful  officer,  a  wise  and  judicious 
counselor,  a  courteous  and  pleasant  asso- 
ciate, a  warm  and  cherished  friend,  a  prompt 
and  constant  attendant  at  the  sessions  of 
the  board. 

"  Resolveei,  That  we  will  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance  his  distinguished  virtues  as  a 
man,  a  citizen  and  an  associate,  and  com- 
mend to  general  emulation  the  bright  ex- 
ample he  has  left  of  diligence,  integrity  and 
efficiency  in  business. 

Resolved,  That  this  bank,  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
will  be  closed  during  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, the  23th  instant,  and  that  we  will  at- 
tend his  funeral  in  a  body. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble 
and  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  with  the  expression  of  our 
I  sincere  condolence  in  their  great  bereave- 
j  ment,  and  to  the  several  newspapers  of  the 
city  for  publication. 

"  H.  G.  R0DGER.S,  Secretary. 
"  Mr.  Doubleday  was  born  in  New  Leba- 
non, Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1 790,  and 
came,  to  Binghamton  in  the  year  18 13,  over 
half  a  century  ago.     He  has  been  therefore, 
j  identified  from  the  very  infancy  of  our  city 
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with  its  business,  its  interests  and  its  prog- 
ress. Possessing  remarkable  activity  and 
vigor,  both  of  mind  and  body,  superior  at- 
tainments, minute  and  extensive  informa- 
tion, an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a  social 
and  genial  temperament,  he  instructed  and 
delighted  with  anecdote,  incident  and  varied 
knowledge,  the  circles  in  which  he  moved, 
and  was  a  recognized  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  history  of  the  place. 
He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  business  habits 
and  faculties,  of  high  integrity,  of  honor- 
able and  Christian  principles,  of  a  generous 
and  liberal  spirit,  and  true  and  exemplary 
in  all  the  relations  of  life." 

First  Natiofial  Bank.  —  This  bank  was 
organized  under  the  National  Bank  law  in 
1864;  Abel  Bennett,  president,  and  George 
Pratt,  cashier.  Mr.  Bennett  resigned  i\Iay 
5th,  1884,  after  a  presidency  of  over  twenty 
years,  since  which  Mr.  F.  T.  Newell  has 
been  president.  Mr.  Pratt,  having  held  the 
office  of  cashier  nearly  the  same  length  of 
time,  resigned  in  January,  1884,  and  Mr. 
John  Manier,  formerly  assistant  cashier,  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  officers  for 
1884  are,  therefore,  F.  T.  Newell,  president, 
John  Manier,  cashier. 

The  original  directors  were  Abel  Ben- 
nett, Elias  Hawley,  Charles  McKinney, 
Moses  T.  Morgan,  Locey  Halsted,  Ransom 
Balcom,  Jared  D.  Sessions,  all  of  whom  are 
deceased  except  Abel  Bennett.  Mr.  Ses- 
sions died  June  23d,  1868,  Mr.  Halsted 
March  13th,  1874,  Mr.  Morgan,  September 
22d,  1879,  Mr.  Balcom  June  6th,  1879,  Mr. 
McKinney  June  8th,  1884.  All  were  out 
of  their  office,  respectively,  as  directors,  at 
the  time  of  their  death,  except  Elias  Haw- 
ley, Ransom  Balcom  and  Hon.  Charles  Mc- 
Kinney. 

The  board  has  been  annually  elected  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  January  of  each 
year.  Following  are  the  names  of  the  new 
members,  with  dates  of  their  election  :  Da- 


I  rius  S.  Ayres,  January  1865,  in  place  of 
Charles  AIcKinney.  Henry  S.  Jarvis,  Jan- 
uary,  1867,  in  place  of  Jared  D.  Sessions. 
Harper  Dusenbur\-,  January,  1872,  in  place 
of  Elias  Hawley,  deceased.^  Jeremiah 
j  Bean,  January,  1873,  in  place  of  ^^loses  T. 
i  Morgan.  J.  B.  Bowen,  January,  1875,  in 
I  place  of  Locey  Halsted.^  Charles  McKin- 
i  ney,  January,  1877,  in  place  of  Henry  S. 
!  Jarvis.  S.  C.  ]\Iillard,  January,  1S77,  in 
i  place  of  Harper  Dusenbury.  John  Clapp, 
I  January,  1878,  in  place  of  Ransom  Balcom. 
I  Harper  Dusenbury,  January,  1879,  in 
i  place  of  Darius  S.  Ayres,  deceased. ^  F.  T. 
I  Newell,  January,  1883,  in  place  of  Charles 
I  McKinne}',  re-elected,  and  died  in  office 
j  June  8th,  1884.  The  other  nev.-  members 
I  of  the  board  elected  in  January,  1884,  are 
I  Isaac  L.  Bartlett.  in  place  of  S.  C.  Millard, 
I  and  W.  S.  Weed,  in  place  of  Jeremiah  Bean, 
I  deceased.^ 

I  Directors  for  1884:  Abel  Bennett,  J.  B. 
I  Bowen,  Francis  T.  Newell,  John  Clapp. 
i  Harper  Dusenbury,  Charles  McKinney  till 
\  June  8th. 

i      yiercJiants  National  Ba?ik.  —  This  bank 
I  was  organized  ^March  9th,  1874:  Erastus 
I  Ross,  president ;  W.   H.   Wilkinson,  vice- 
j  president ;  and  George  M.  Burr,  cashier. 
;  Mr.  Ross  still  retains  the  office  of  president. 
:  ]\Ir.  Wilkinson  resigned  the  vice-presidency 
:  in  January,  1S79,  and  D.  S.  Richards  was 
1  appointed  in  his  place,  and  still  holds  that 
position.     Mr.  Burr  held  the  position  of 
I  cashier  until  January   ist,  1879,  when  he 
;  was  succeeded  by  T.  T.  Mersereau,  who 
remained    cashier    until    February,  1879, 
when  Horace  Grisv/old  was  chosen  to  the 
office.    The  latter  discharged  the  duties  of 
cashier  until  January,  1880,  at  which  date 
Fred  Ross,  the  present  cashier,  was  ap- 
'  pointed. 

1  Elias  Hawley  died  March  r4th,  1S71. 

2  Locey  Ilaisted  died  March  13th,  1874. 
-Dariu-  S.  Ayre.^  died  AuL;u.~t  2^ih,  1S79. 
■*Jeremiali  Bean  died  October  2Sdi,  1 863. 
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The  6fst  board  of  directors  was:  Eras- 
tas  Ross,  Allen  Perkins,  B.  N.  Loomis,  \V. 
H.  Wilkinson,  H.  Wcstcott,  Geori^'-e  Carver, 
Lyman  Pollard. ^  J.  B.  Chaffee,  O.  E.  Bump, 
R.  K.  Armory,  H.  W.  Chiibbuck,  Charles 
Davis,  Allen  Barlow.  Six  of  this  oris^inal 
number  are  still  directors,  7 '/-j.  Messrs. 
Erastus  Ross,  H.  Westcott,  H.  Chubbuck, 
Allen  Barlow,  George  Carver,  and  Charles 
Davis. 

The  directors  for  18S4  are:  Erastus 
Ross,  H.  Westcott,  J.  B.  Babcock,  D.  S. 
Richards,  I.  S.  Mathers,  W.  H.  Chubbuck, 
Allen  Barlow,  L.  Fulligar,  George  Carver, 
E.  A.  Clark,  Clinton  Ross,  Fred  E.  Ross, 
and  Charles  Davis. 

post-office. 

The  first  postmaster  was  Joshua  Whitney, 
in  1795  ;  it  was  through  his  agency  the  office 
was  established.  He  had  the  contract  for 
carrying  the  mail  from  Catskill  to  this  place. 
He  kept  the  office  at  his  own  dwelling 
(Whitney's  Flats).  About  the  year  1800  it 
w^as  transferred  to  Oringh  -  Stoddard  and 
kept  at  Union.  In  1802  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  William  Woodruff,  esq.,  who  was 
the  first  postmaster  at  Binghamton  proper. 
He  located  the  office  in  his  hotel,  and  held 
it  about  six  years.  Judge  Robert  Monell 
succeeded  him,  holding  the  office  two  years  ; 
he  removed  it  to  the  Stuart  house  on  Wa- 
ter street,  in  which  he  had  his  law  office, 
and  afterwards  removed  both  offices  to  the 
Keeler  tavern,  then  kept  by  Judge  McKin- 
ney,  to  suit  his  convenience  as  a  boarder  at 
the  latter  place. 

Judge  McKinney  next  took  the  office  and 
kept  it  at  his  hotel,  appointing  a  deputy 
upon  his  removal  to  his  farm,  who  did  the 
business  until    the    appointment  of  Mr. 

1  Lyman  Pollanl  died  March  8th  1876.  J.  B.  Chaffee 
died  December  29th  1882.  R.  K,  Armory  died  .\ugu.>t 
23d,  1S77. 

2This  is  the  former  s]:)e1Iing  of  the  name;  but  it  was 
generally  spelled  Orange." 


Woodruft' again,  as  his  successor.  The  lat- 
ter kept  the  office  for  a  time  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  toll-house  at  the  Chenango 
bridge,  and  afterwards  removed  to  where 
Rexford's  drug  store  was  lately  kept.  In 
18 13  Judge  McKinney  was  reappointed, 
and  placed  the  office  in  Zenas  Pratt's  store, 
in  a  part  of  the  building  that  burned  down. 
Zenas  Pratt  was  postmaster  in  181 7,  and 
kept  the  office  in  his  dwelling  house.  In 
1 82 1  John  C.  Swain  succeeded  Mr.  Pratt, 
and  kept  the  office  in  his  store  at  the  foot 
of  Court  street. 

Virgil  Whitney  received  the  appointment 
in  1823,  and  held  the  office  till  1836.  when 
Dr.  Tracy  Robinson  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Robinson  kept  the  office  first 
in  the  Jarvis  House,  then  in  the  Exchange 
building,  and  for  greater  convenience  of  the 
mail  stage,  in  1839,  removed  it  to  the  Phce- 
nix  House.  The  postmasters  since  Dr. 
Robinson  have  been  :  Franklin  Whitney, 
Joseph  B.  Abbott,  Virgil  Whitney,  William 
Stuart,  1861-70;  E.  B.  Stephens,  May  9th, 
1870,  to  January  9th,  1882;  George  W. 
Dunn,  January  9th,  1882. 

In  1802  William  Woodruff,  esq.,  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  the  village.  At  that 
tim.e  the  mail  was  carried  on  horseback 
once  in  two  weeks  from  Catskill  to  Elmira. 
In  1 8 10  the  facilities  were  so  increased  as 
to  bring  a  weekly  mail  from  the  principal 
points,  east,  west,  north  and  south.  A 
through  stage  line  (weekly)  from  Xewburg 
to  Owego  was  established  in  18 16,  ^Messrs. 
Teter  &  Huntington,  proprietors,  the  former 
the  driver.  It  was  at  first  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  afterwards  bv-  four. 

INXORPORATIOX  AND  OFFICERS. 

The  village  was  incoporated  May  3d, 
1834.  It  was  divided  into  five  wards.  The 
first  trustees  were  Samuel  Peterson,  first 
ward  ;  George  Park,  second  ward  ;  Stephen 
Weed,   third     ward  ;    William  Seymour, 
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fourth  ward ;  William  B.  Doubleday,  fifth 
ward.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board, 
June  4th,  the  following  named  persons 
were  chosen  officers:  attorney.  'Julius 
Paige  ;  treasurer,  Joseph  Bartlett ;  police 
constable  and  collector,  Myron  Merrill; 
George  T.  Ray,  Levi  Dimmick,  Gary  Mur- 
dock  and  Isaac  Leavenworth,  fire  wardens. 

HOTELS. 

Several  of  the  earliest  houses  of  enter- 
tainment have  already  been  spoken  of 
The  first  was  built  by  Lewis  Keeler  in  1801. 
In  1803  Thomas  Whitney  opened  a  tavern 
in  the  Le  Roy  building  on  Gourt  street, 
one  portion  of  which  was  occupied  by  his 
brother,  General  Joshua  Whitney,  and  Wil- 
ham  Woodruff,  esq.,  as  a  store.  The  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1805. 

The  most  famous  hotel  of  the  early  times 
was  that  known  for  many  years  as  the 
"Peterson  tavern."  It  was  built  in  1809 
by  David  Brownson,  who  had  previously 
kept  the  ferry  where  Gourt  street  bridge 
now  stands.  It  \\  as  called  the  "  Peterson 
hohse "  from  the  fact  that  Samuel  Peter- 
son, who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
18 1 2-14,  was  for  many  years  its  landlord. 
Mr.  Peterson  was  from  Philadelphia,  and  was 
a  well  known  citizen  of  Binghamton  until 
a  comparatively  recent  date.  This  tavern 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Gongrega- 
tional  church,  corner  of  Main  and  Front 
streets.  It  was  afterwards  named  the  "  Ghe- 
nango  House,"  and  was  known  far  and  wide 
to  stagers  and  travelers  throughout  the 
Ghenango  and  Susquehanna  valleys,  until 
it  was  destro)'ed  by  fire  in  1859. 

Golonel  Joseph  B.  Abbott  and  his  father- 
in-law,  Lewis  Squires,  built-in  1828  the 
tavern  called  the  *'  Broome  Gounty  Hous?  " 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Exchange  Motel. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1838, 
but  it  had  previously  been  sold  to  Lorenzo 
Seymour  for  $  1 0,000.    It  was  rebuilt,  and 


from  the  circumstances  of  its  rising  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  former  structure,  was  called 
the  Phoenix  Hotel.     About  1842  its  name 
:  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Exchange  Hotel, 
i  which  it  still  retains.     It  was  extensively 
I  repaired  and  refitted,  a  mansard  roof  placed 
I  upon  it,  giving  it  an  additional  story,  and 
it  was  made  in  all  respects  a  first-class  hotel. 
The  proprietors  for   1884  are  Gardner  & 
Gardner. 

The  old  "Binghamton  Goftee-house"  was 
built  soon  after  the  last  war  with  England. 
In  18 19  Dr.  Tracy  Robinson  and  Major  Au- 
gustus Morgan  became  the  proprietors.  In 
1820  Major  Morgan  went  into  the  staging 
business,  increasing  therein  until  he  had 
largre  interests  in  extended  and  remote  lines 
in  different  parts  of  the  union. 

The  Binghamton  Goftee-house  or  Hotel 
became  the  "  American  "  at  a  later  period, 
and  then  the  Gafferty  House.  The  building 
stands  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Gourt  and 
Water  streets. 

A  temporary  hotel  stood  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  canal,  north  side  of  Gourt  street,  now 
northeast  corner  of  Gourt  and  State  streets. 

"  Way's  Hotel,"  kept  for  many  years  by 
Albert  Way,  still  does  du1:y  on  Gourt  street 
opposite  the  Gentenary  M.  E.  church,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Grandall  Howse.  This 
I  house  has  received  large  repairs  and  addi- 
tions and  is  a  popular  place  of  resort  for 
people  from  the  country.  Ira  W,  W^ood- 
worth  is  the  present  landlord. 

The  old  "  Franklin  House,"  built  and 
named  when  South  Washington  street  was 
known  as  Franklin  street,  was  built  in  the 
autumn  of  1867.  It  ^\"as  afterwards  re- 
placed by  the  present  brick  building,  which 
retains  the  same  name.  S.  A.  Gahill,  land- 
lord, 1884. 

The  "Ghenan^To  House"  on  South  Water 

i 

{  street,  is  one  of  the  old  hotels.  It  was 
1  formerly  called  the  "  Gafferty  House,"  and 
I  was  built  some  time  before  the  Frank'lin 
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House.  This  house  was  badly  damaged  by 
fire  in  the  winter  of  1871-72,  but  has  been 
repaired  and  refitted.  The  proprietor  in 
1884  is  L.  D.  Teter. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  last  men- 
tioned hotel  the  business  portion  of  Bing- 
hamton  first  began  to  develop,  and  for  a 
long  time  that  part  of  Court  street  near  the 
river,  and  of  Water  street  south  of  Court, 
included  all  the  important  places  of  busi- 
ness. These  were  at  first  the  only  streets 
laid  out.  When  the  street  now  called  Wash- 
ington was  first  opened,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  mere  lane  or  back  street.  No  one  sup- 
posed it  would  become  a  street  of  any  im- 
portance, and  therefore  care  was  not  taken 
to  make  it  as  wide  as  the  other  principal 
streets. 

The  Mersereau  House  "  w^as  one  of  the 
first  hotels  built  near  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  station.  It  stood  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Chenango  and  Depot  streets.  About 
1865  Warren  F.  Spaulding  took  it  and  con- 
verted it  into  the  most  attractive,  neatly 
furnished,  completely  equipped  and  well 
kept  hotel  then  in  Binghamton.  Broad 
porticos  were  added  to  the  main  building, 
an  elegant  cottage  attached  by  a  corridor 
fronted  on  Chenango  street,  and  beyond  that 
southward  on  the  same  street  was  a  neat 
park  belonging  to  the  hotel  premises.  In 
the  cottage  of  this  hotel  died  Hon.  W^alton 
Dwight,  late  mayor  of  the  city. 

The  Spaulding  House  was  taken  down  to 
make  room  for  the  railroad  in  the  spring  of 
1883. 

The  Lewis  House  was  built  in  1S49,  ^oon 
after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  railroad  to 
Binghamton.  Its  present  proprietor,  Wil- 
liam Shanley,  bought  the  property  of  Jacob 
Swartwout  in  1874,  and  in  188 1  added  the 
mansard  roof,  which  gives  it  an  additional 
story.  It  has  broad  double  balconies,  sup- 
ported by  columns  which  extend  up  to  the 
third  story.    This,  with  the  mansard  and. 


gable  roof,  gives  it  an  airy  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance.    It  has  been  refitted  and  is  mod- 
ern in  all  its  appointments,  containing  eighty 
,  rooms  for  transient  guests,  beside  those  oc- 
;  cupied  by  quite  a  number  of  regular  board- 
;  ers.    This  house  is  120  feet  long  by  sixty 
feet  wide,  with  an  L  extension  of  twenty 
feet;  making  it  120  feet  on  Prospect  ave- 
nue by  eighty  feet  on  Lewis  street.     It  is 
within  sight  of  the  railroad  station,  and  is  a 
remarkably  pleasant  and  well  kept  hotel. 
Hotel  Bennett,  built  by  the  Hon.  Abel 
;  Bennett  in   1880-81,  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  this  section  of  the  State.    It  is  a 
substantial  brick  structure,  1 32  feet  in  length 
by  156  feet  in  width,  in  height  four  stories 
;  and  basement.     It  is  provided  with  the  best 
I  means  for  accommodating    the  traveling 
'  public  and  is  luxuriously  furnished.  This 
house  is  situated  on  Washington  street  near 
.  Court,  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  on. 
1  a  line  of  horse  cars  connecting  with  the 
railroad  stations,  the  asylum  and  Ross  park. 
It  also  runs  a  regular  coach  to  all  passenger 
trains. 

The  opening  of  this  hotel  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1 88 1,  was  the  occasion  for  one  of 
:  the  most  brilliant  reception  assemblies  ever 
i  given  in  this  city.    The  City  Guard  band 
•  occupied  the  reading  room  at  the  head  of 
'  the  stairway  and  began  to  play  early  in  the 
evening.     At  nine  o'clock  Beman's  fine  or- 
chestra took  their  places  upon  the  stage  in 
Lester  Hall,  opening  off  the  second  floor  of 
the  hotel,  and  the  strains  of  the  overture 
i  soon  filled  the  auditorium  with  a  flood  of 
harmon}'.    This  was  followed  by  a  march, 
during  which  the  prcliminar\-  tour  of  the 
hall  was  made  by  the  guests.    The  first 
waltz  followed,  and  the  festivities  of  the 
evening  were  fairly  inaugurated.     In  the 
banquet  hall  the  table,  laid  with  damask 
cloths,  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow- 
square,  occup\'ing  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  beautifully  decorated  dining-room. 
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A  profusion  of  choice  exotics  exhaled  their 
sweet  odors  from  e\-ery  available  point  where 
they  could  be  placed  around  the  room,  and 
ten  floral  pyramids,  five  feet  in  height,  or- 
namented the  tables  at  various  points. 

The  hotel  was  furnished,  equipped  and 
organized  for  a  first-class  hostlery  at  large 
expense,  and  for  a  few  months  under  its 
original  management  was  run  at  consider- 
able loss.  But  under  its  present  manage- 
ment it  has  attained  to  a  prosperous  finan- 
cial footing.  G.  'SI,  Furman,  the  present 
proprietor,  took  exclusive  charge  of  the 
hotel  in  August,  i88i. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Chauncey  Morgan  owned  the  first  print- 
ing press  and  issued  the  first  newspaper  in 
Binghamton  about  181  i.  It  was  called 
T/ie  Bj'oome  CoiDity  Patriot,  and  was  printed 
in  an  upper  room  in  the  building  occupied 
by  Rexford's  drug  store.  Daniel  Cruger's 
paper,  The  American  Fanner,  issued  at  the 
old  village  of  *'  Chenango  Point,"  had,  of 
course,  preceded  the  Patriot.  But  the 
former,  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
village,  went  to  Owego,  where  it  was  for  a 
while  conducted  by  Stephen  Mack,  after- 
wards first  judge  of  the  county.  The  Broome 
County  Patriot  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Reuben  S.  Close  and  Dr.  Ely  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Tracy  Robinson,  who,  in  181 8,  en- 
larged the  paper  and  issued  it  under  the 
name  of  The  Phccnix.  Dr.  Robinson  con- 
ducted the  paper  three  years,  during  two  of 
which  his  son-in-law,  Major  Augustus  Mor- 
gan, was  associated  with  him  as  a  part- 
ner. In  18 18  Dr.  Robinson  sold  his  in- 
terest to  Anson  M.  Howard,  who  failed  in 
a  few  years,  and  The  Phccnix  ceased  to  be 
published. 

During  the  days  of  The  Phcenix,  in  18  18, 
Abraham  Burrell  started  an  opposition  pa- 
per called  The  Republican  Herald.  In  1820 
Dorephus  Abbey  purchased  Mr.  Burrell's 


!  interest  and  continued  the  paper  in  his  own 
;  name  a  few  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
!  he  sold  the  establishment  to  an  association 
I  of  citizens  who  employed  Mr.  Burrell  as 
editor  and  printer,  and  the  paper  was  con- 
ducted in  his  name. 

Mr.  Abbey  met  with  a  tragic  end  ;  in  the 
spring  of  1839  he  was  hung  in  Kingston, 
Canada,  for  his  participation  in  the  patriot 
war. 

In  1823  Major  Augustus  Morgan  pur- 
chased a  new  press  and  issued  a  new  paper 
under  the  name  of  The  Broojne  County  Re- 
publican. It  is  the  same  paper  which,  by 
continuance  through  various  changes,  still 
bears  that  name.  After  the  paper  got  into 
circulation  it  proved  to  be  the  more  popular 
of  the  two,  and  the  Herald  gradually  de- 
clined, and,  while  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bur- 
rell the  last  time,  becam.e  extinct. 

In  ^1824  ]\Ir.  Abiel  C.  Canoll  became  a 
partner  with  Major  Morgan,  and  this  part- 
nership continued  till  1828,  when  Major 
Morgan  sold  his  interest  to  Thomas  Collier, 
father  of  Hon.  John  A.  and  Hamilton  Col- 
lier, who  had  lately  taken  up  his  residence 
j  in  Binghamton. 

Thomas  Collier   was  born   in  Boston, 
and    his  father,  Richard  Collier,  was  the 
first  brazier  in  the  city.    Thomas  Collier 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  printer's 
i  trade  with  his  uncle,  Thomas  Draper,  who 
i  printed  one  of  the  earliest  papers  in  Boston. 
I      Mr.   Collier  and   ]Mr.   Canoll  remained 
!  partners  in  the  publication  of  the  paper 
j  until  1830,  when  the  former  sold  to  Edwin 
!  T.  Evans.    The  latter  sold  his  share  of  the 
I  business  to  B.  T.  Babcock  in  1835, 
Messrs.  Canoll  &  Cook  conducted  the  pa- 
per until  July,  1839^  when  Mr,  Canoll  sold 
his  interest  to  IVlr.  J.  J.  Davis  and  retired 
from  the  firm.    The  proprietors  were  then 
D^^vis  &  Cook  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 
j  Mr.  Cook,  until  1848,  when  it  was  purchased 
I  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Colston  and  published  by  him 
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about  a  year.  The  Rcpiiblicaii  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Stuart, 
esq.,  and  was  edited  and  published  b\-  him, 
daily  and  weekly,  after  some  changes  pres- 
ently to  be  noticed,  until  some  time  in  1864. 
It  was  next  owned  by  and  published  by 
the  Carl  Brothers  &  Taylor  until  February, 
1867,  when  it  was  purchased  by  ^Messrs. 
Malette  &  Reid. 

Dropping  the  regular  thread  of  the  paper 
at  this  point,  to  be  resumed  after  a  little, 
let  us  notice  several  other  papers  which 
were  started  and  finally  became  merged  in 
the  Republian. 

In  1840  a  daily  called  the  Evening  Ex- 
press was  issued  from  the  Repiibiiean  office, 
and  in  1849  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Evans  began 
the  publication  of  the  Daily  Iris,  which  was 
afterwards  merged  in  the  Daily  RepiibUcan. 
The  Weekly  Iris,  enlarged  from  the  semi- 
«  monthly  of  that  name,  was  publislied  by 
Edwin  T.  Evans  until  1853,  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  Repubiicaji.  Re\\  William 
ri.  Pearne  (Alethodist)  started  the  Susqiie- 
JuDLua  Journal  in  1852,  which  was  merged 
in  the  Republican  in  1855.  The  Binghain- 
ton  Standard  (a  weekly)  was  begun  in  No- 
vember, 1853,  by  J.  Van  Valkenburg,  and 
was  published  successively  by  him,  G.  W. 
Reynolds,  F.  N.  Chase,  Alvin  Sturtevant, 
and  M.  L.  liawley  &  Co.,  until  1869,  "^vhen 
by  purchase  it  was  united  with  the  Repub- 
lican, and  published  weekly,  under  the  title 
of  TJie  Republican  and  Standard  and  sub- 
sequently the  Binghanito7i  Republicaji, 
weekly,  and  the  BingJiamto^i  Standard, 
semi- weekly. 

Messrs.  Malette  &  Reid,  who  purchased 
the  Republiea?i  in  February,  1867,  contin- 
ued to  publish  it  until  May  25th,  1874, 
when  an  incorporated  company  called  "The 
Binghamton  Re[niblican  Association,  "  Geo. 
J.  Reid  president,  took  charge  of  it  and 
published  it  until  December,  1877.  About 
November  ist,  1874,  Mr.  Malette  retired, 


i  and "  Frederic  G.  Mather  became  a  stock- 
I  holder  and  assumed  editorial  management 
of  the  paper. 

On  December  29th,  1877,  articles  were 
filed  incorporating  the  "Binghamton  Print- 
ing Company,  "  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5  5  ,- 
000 :  Aaron  Steele,  Frederic  G.  Mather, 
Tracy  R.  ^^lorgan,  George  W.  Dunn,  Al- 
bert M.  Hagaman,  Alonzo  C.  Mathews, 
Marcus  W.  Scott,  Benjamin  De  Voe,  Giles 
W.  Hotchkiss,  trustees.  This  company 
published  the  paper  until  October  4th,  1878, 
when  the  "  Binghamton  Publishing  Com- 
pany" was  formed;  C.  M.  Dickinson,  pres- 
ident and  secretary.  This  latter  company 
still  owns  and  publishes  the  paper.  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  been  editor  since  the  re- 
tirement of  ^Ir.  ]^vlather  in  July,  1877. 

January  ist,  1877,  the  Binghamton  Daily 
Times  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Mather  and 
incorporated  with  the  Daily  Republican. 
The  latter  was  then  made  a  morning  paper, 
and  has  so  remained  ever  since. 

The  Binizhaniton  Democrat  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Broojne  County  Courier, 
which  was  started  in  1 83 1  and  conducted 
until  1837  by  J.  R.  Orton.  During  the 
next  five  years  it  changed  hands  six  times, 
passing  successively  into  the  possession  of 
Sheldon  &  Marble,  J.  C.  Sheldon,  E.  P. 
Marble,  Marble  &  Johnson  and  J.  &  C.  Or- 
ton in  1842,  by  whom  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Binghamton  Courier  and 
Broome  County  Democrat.  In  1846  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis. 
During  1847  it  was  published  by  J.  L.  Bur- 
tis,  under  the  abridged  title  of  tlie  i7//7^-^- 
Iiamton  Courier.  Mr.  Burtis  sold  out  to  J. 
T.  Brodt,  who  conducted  the  paper  until 
1849,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Flon.  John  R.  Dickinson,  and  from  him  re- 
ceived its  present  title  of  Binghamton  Dem- 
ocrat. The  paper  was  edited  and  published 
by  Judge  Dickinson  until  1855,  when  W. 
S.  Lawyer  was  received  into  partnership, 
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and  this  firm  continued  the  pubHcation  till 
1857,  ^vhen  Messrs.  Lawyer  &  Adams 
bought  out  jMr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Adams 
died  in  i860;  at  that  time  George  Bartlett 
was  editor,  but  in  the  general  re-adjust- 
ment of  parties  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Bartlett  became 
a  "war  democrat,"  and  Hallam  Eldredge, 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  paper,  which 
position  he  held  till  1871,  or  thereabouts, 
since  which  the  brothers,  William  S.  and 
George  L.  Lawyer,  have  continued  to  pub- 
lish and  edit  the  paper. 

In  January,  1 869,  the  Daily  Democrat  was 
started  by  the  Lawyer  Brothers  and  has  con- 
tinued under  their  management  as  editors, 
publishers  and  proprietors  ever  since. 

William  S.  Lawyer  is  the  oldest  journalist 
and  printer  who  has  been  continuously  con- 
nected with  a  newspaper  in  this  city.  He 
began  as  an  apprentice-boy  in  the  office  of 
the  Democrat  in  1848.  George  L.  Lawyer 
has  been  connected  with  the  Democrat  since 
1864.  The  brothers  are  natives  of  Scho- 
harie county  and  came  to  Binghamton  in 
boyhood. 

The  Democrat  was  enlarged  in  1876,  and 
again  in  1883.  It  is  at  present  a  nine-col- 
umn quarto. 

The  BingJiamton  Times  (daily)  was  start- 
ed December  !  st,  1863,  and  published  in 
quarto  by  C.  B.  Gould  at  the  corner  of  Court 
and  Collier  streets.  The  paper  was  put  un- 
der the  editorial  supervision  of  Edward  K. 
Clark,  esq.  It  was  Republican  in  politics, 
but  having  to  compete  w^ith  two  dailies  and 
three  weeklies  well  established,  its  piibiica- 
tiofi  could  not  be  sustained.  It  was  discon- 
tinued in  August,  1864. 

In  April  1 87 1,  the  Binghamton  Times 
was  revived  as  a  weekly  under  the  super- 
vision of  its  former  editor,  and  published  by 
the  Times  Association.^  In  May,  1872,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Purdy  & 

1  Incorporated  March  6th,  1871. 


I  Cronin,  and  was  changed  from  a  quarto  to 
I  a  folio. 

;      December  4th,    1872,  the  Daily  Times 
\  was  started  by  ?vlessrs.  Purdy  &  Cronin,  and 
I  was  conducted  by  them  till  April  ist,  1873, 
!  when  the  "  BinghamtonTimes  Association  " 
I  was  formed,  consisting  of  David  E.  Cronin, 
j  James  C.  Freeman,  Vincent  St.  John  and 
j  Timothy  C.  Cronin.    These  gentlemen  con- 
i  tinned  to  publish  the  paper  until  January 
1st,  1877,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Mather  and  consolidated  with  the  Bingham- 
ton Daily  Republican.     Special  pains  were 
taken  with  the  Times,  and  in  typography 
and  press  work  it  challenged  comparison 
with  any  other  paper  in  the  State. 

The  Democratic  Leader,  weekly,  was  first 
issued,  September  loth,  1869,  as  an  un- 
swerving supporter  of  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party.  A.  W.  Carl  and  E.  H. 
Freeman,  w^ere  its  original  publishers  and 
editors,  the  former  having  been  one  of 
the  publishers  and  the  editor  of  the  Repub- 
lican in  this  city.  Six  months  later,  Mr. 
Freeman  retired  and  F.  M.  i\bbott  became 
one  of  the  publishers  Vv'ith  ,]\Ir.  Carl.  He 
retired  after  six  months.  In  1873  Mr.  C. 
A.  Hall  purchased  a  half  interest,  but  soon 
after  concluded  to  commence  the  study  of 
law,  and  A.  W.  Carl  became  sole  publisher 
and  editor,  and  continues  so  to  this  time. 
In  March,  1878,  he  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Daily  Leader,  in  connection 
with  the  weekly,  as  an  outspoken  Demo- 
cratic paper,  and  it  has  been  three  times 
I  enlarged  to  accommodate  its  increasing 
business,  and  is  now  a  prosperous  eight 
column  folio,  circulating  3,400  copies  in  its 
parish,  which  covers  all  the  territory  in  a 
circuit  of  sixty  miles.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Press  Association. 

The  Latest  Morning  Neivs  was  started  by 
Wales  &  Mantz,  March  i6th,  1882,  and  was 
discontinued  March   5th,  1884.     It  was  a' 
1  sprightly  venture  in  the  way  of  news,  both 
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local  and  telegraphic,  and  a  member  of  the 
associated  press,  independent  in  politics. 
The  publishers  were  Ira  L.  Wales  and 
Frank  A.  Mantz,  the  latter  now  of  the  Al- 
bany Evening  Journal. 

The  Jourjial,  an  advertising-  sheet,  was 
commenced  in  April,  1869,  by  J.  E.  Wil- 
liams ;  it  was  published  for  about  six 
months  and  discontiniied  for  want  of  proper 
management  and  support. 

The  SiLnday  Tribiific  was  started  in  1S79 
by  the  Baker  Brothers,  William  T.  and 
Thomas  F.  Baker.  It  was  an  eight- page 
paper,  thirty-six  by  forty-eight  inches, 
containing  fift\--six  columns.  The  Ba- 
ker Brothers  conducted  it  about  eighteen 
months  and  sold  to  Messrs.  Van  Vreden- 
burg  &  Mantz  ;  the  latter  sold  his  interest 
to  the  former,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Wales  & 
Mantz,  proprietors  of  the  Latest  Xezcs, 
May  20th,  1883.  January  loth,  1884,  the 
firm  of  Wales  &  Mantz  dissolved,  the  latter 
retiring. 

The  Iris,  a  semi  monthly  journal  devoted 
to  miscellany,  history,  arts,  biography,  an- 
ecdotes, poetry  and  general  literature,  was 
begun  in  June,  1842,  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cook. 
It  was  first  printed  in  quarto  form,  and  in 
its  typography  was  a  remarkably  neat  and 
elegant  specimen  of  printing.  The  contrib- 
utors generally  appended  their  initials  to 
their  articles.  A  few  of  the  full  names  are 
here  given  of  those  who  wrote  poetry  for 
its  columns  :  "  D.D."  Dian  Dodge,  of  Pom- 
pey,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.  ;  "J.  H.  C." 
James  Hamilton  Collier,  esq.  ;  E.  D.  W'." 
Emeline  Dc  Witt ;  "  C.  A.  W^"  Catharine 
A.  W^hite,  of  the  Binghamton  Boarding 
School;  Q."  James  ^H.  Collier;  "  M." 
Mayhew  McDonald;  C.  F.  P."  C  F. 
Park;  "  J."  J.  Boughton. 

There  were  several  other  contributors 
from  Central  New^  York  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  full  under  the  titles  of  their  articles. 
The  Iris  was  a  favorite  with  the  public,  and 


somco  of  its  pieces  were  widely  copied,  with 
complimentary  notices,  in  other  papers. 

SEMINARIES  AND  ACADEMY. 

Miss  R.  S.  Ingals,  a  graduate  of  the 
Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at  Cazeno\'ia, 
N.  Y.,  established  the  Riverside  Seminary 
in  1848.  This  was  a  boarding  and  day 
school  for  young  ladies,  very  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  the  west  side  of  the  Chenango 
river.  It  was  conducted  with  remarkable 
success  for  about  twenty  years. 

In  1857  ^liss  Barton  opened  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  in  the  Doubleday  block  on 
Hawley  street.  This  school  was  main- 
tained about  thirteen  years. 

In  September,  186 1,  ^liss  Susan  K.  Cook, 
the  accomplished   daughter  of  Rev.  J.  B. 
Cook,  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  at 
the  residence  of  her  father,  on  the  corner 
of  Court  and  Liberty  streets,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  R.  K.  Armory.    This  institution 
w^as  not  patronized  as  it  deserved,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  distance  from  the  center  of 
I  the  village.    Miss  Cook  afterward  held  a 
I  prominent  position  in  the  Packer  Collegiate 
I  Institute,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Binghamton  Female  Acadetny  was 
opened  on  Wednesday,  June  1st,  1842,  un- 
I  der  the  care  of  A.  J.  W^ilson,  A.  M.,  as 
I  principal.  The  female  department  was  un- 
!  der  the  charcre  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wil- 
I  son  was  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  experi- 
I  ence,  and  had  previously  been  at  the  Au- 
j  burn  Female  Seminary  as  principal.  The 
I  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
:  lowing  named  gentlemen :  Rev.  E.  An- 
:  drews,  Rev.  D.  D.  Gregory,  Rev.  S.  W. 
I  Bush,  Rev.  T.  A.  Stanton,  Rev.  Robert 
j  Baird,  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Myron 
I  Merrill,  John  Clapp,  Elias  Hawdey,  S.  H. 
P.  Hall,  Oliver  Ely,  Christopher  Eldredge, 
Brazillai  Marvin. 

The  academy  building  was  a  substantial 
:  brick  edifice  of  three  stories,  with  a  base- 
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ment  fitted  up  for  the  principal's  residence. 
It  stood  on  the  court-house  lot,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  county  clerk's  office,  and  was 
taken  down  in  1S67.  The  acadeni}/  was 
accepted  and  taken  under  charge  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  August  3d,  1842,  and  since  that 
time  has  participated  in  the  funds  which  are 
annually  distributed  by  the  Regents. 

In  1 86 1,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Binghamton  free  schools,  the  academy  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education 
and  became  the  Binghamton  Central  High 
School.! 

Fred  S.  Lyon  was  principal  of  the  acad- 
emy in  1856-57,  and  Professor  Rodman 
Lewis  in  1861,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the  board  of  education. 

In  addition  to  the  academy,  there  were 
two  excellent  schools  for  young  ladies,  — 
the  Binghamton  Boarding  School,  conducted 
by  the  Misses  White,  and  a  Female  Semi- 
nary by  the  Misses  Hill.  Also  a  school  for 
boys  under  the  care  and  proprietorship  of 
George  Bartlett,  A.B.  These,  besides  the 
regular  district  schools,  furnished  all  the 
facilities  for  education  that  the  village  and 
vicinity  then  seemed  to  need. 

The  Susqueha7ina  Seminary.  — This  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  1854  by  the  Wy- 
oming Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  A  substantial  and  imposing 
building  of  brick,  161  feet  long  and  four 
stories  high,  was  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  school.  It  stands  on  a  beau- 
tiful eminence  at  the  west  side  of  the  city. 
The  school  was  maintained  seven  years  and 
finally  became  hopelessly  embarrassed  and 
failed.  The  building,  after  standing  unused 
for  some  time,  was  fitted  up  in  1867  the 
expense  of  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  asy- 
lum for  the  blind  now  located  at  Bata\ia, 
but  was  never  occupied  by  it.     It  is  said  to 


i  have  then  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Place, 
!  who  was  intending  to  establish  and  endow 
I  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young 
:  ladies,  to  be  named  Place  College.  During 
I  about  three  years  of  the  time  that  the  build- 
i  inij  was  owned  bv  ]\Ir.  Place,  it  was  occu- 
j  p-ed  by  the  Susquehanna  "V^alley  Home,  an 
i  asylum  for  orphan  children,  gathered  from 
I  the  counties  of  Broome,  Chenango,  Cort- 
!  land,  Delaware,  Tioga  and  Tompkins.  Late 
I  in  the  autumn  of  187 1  the  home  was  trans- 
I  ferred  to  the  "  Gritrith  Mansion"  where  it  is 
I  now  located.    The  seminary  and  grounds 
connected  with  it  were  in  1872  bought  by 
the  late  Dean  Smith,  who  started  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  young  ladies, 
I  called  Dean  College.     Mr.  Smith  was  prin- 
cipal and  his  accomplished  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  teachers.     He  was  a  gentleman  of 
good  qualifications  as  an  educator  and  had 
been    previously   connected   with  similar 
schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  He 
!  struggled  hard  and  for  a  time  maintained 
■  quite  a  successful  school,  but  it  was  too  late 
I  in  Binghamton  to  support  such  a  private 
I  institution,  in  competition  with  the  well  es- 
I  tablished  and  adequate  public  school  system 
I  of  the  city.     His  finances  gave  out  and  he 
I  became  involved  in  heavy  judgments  in  the 
i  courts.  The  college,  however,  continued  dur- 
I  ing  his  lifetime.    He  died  in  Binghamton  in 
'  1877.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Patterson,  A.M.,  who, 
:  in  the  mean  time,  had  married  Prof.  Smith's 
'  daughter,  took  charge  of  the  institution  and 
i  managed  it  until  some  time  in  1880,  when  it 
I  closed  as  a  school,  and  was  soon  after  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Catholics  as  St.  Mary's 
Orphan  Asylum.    This  institution  receives 
the  same  proportion  of  aid  from  the  State 
as  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  each  county 
\  superintendent  of  the  poor  paying  the  ex- 
pense of  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates 
from  his  county.  ^ 


lln  the  Regents'  report  it  is  still  designated  as  the  1  See  statistics  of  county  alms  house ;  al,o  of  .St.  Mary's 
♦*  Binghamton  Academy."  .  Orphan  Asylum,  connected  with  St.  Patrick's  Church. 
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Public  Schools.  —  The  several  district 
schools  of  the  village  of  Binghamton  were 
organized  into  a  system  of  union  graded 
schools  by  a  statute  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  April  19th,  1861.  In  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  a  board  of  educa- 
tion was  elected,  consisting  of  Hon.  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson,  Judge  B.  N.  Looniis,  Judge 
Horace  S.  Griswold  and  Messrs.  William 
Sprague,  Hallam  E.  Pratt,  William  S.  Baird, 
Joel  Fuller  and  Myron  Merrill. 


ville,  wood.  No.  6,  in  Brighamville,  wood. 
No.  7,  in  Tompkinsville,  brick.  •  The  acad- 
em\-  building,  brick.  On  August  6th,  1S61, 
the  academy  was  formally  adopted  into  the 
free  school  organization.  The  first  teachers 
employed  by  the  board,  May  22d,  186 1, 
were  Helen  A.  Shove,  Delphine  S.  Stock- 
ing, J.  A.  Custer,  Elizabeth  M.  Armstrong, 
Mary  W\  Marvin,  Eliza  S.  Bascom,  J.  F. 
McCoilister,  H.  A.  Lockwood,  J.  A.  Rob- 
inson, Clara  A,  Ingersoll,  Fannie  J.  Sparks, 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held 
at  the  office  of  Judge  Griswold  April  23d, 
1 86 1,  when  Mr.  Dickinson  was  chosen 
president.  Professor  D.  H.  Cruttenden  was 
employed  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  as 
the  first  superintendent. 

The  schools  placed  under  his  charge  were 
the  common  district  schools  and  Bingham- 
ton Academy,  accommodated  in  buildings 
as  follows  :  No.  i ,  on  O'ak  street,  brick. 
Nos.  2  and  3,  on  W^ashington  street,  brick. 
No.  4,  on  Pine  street,  brick.  No.  5,  in  Mill- 


Sarah  J.  Thompson  ;  and  Mr.   Lewis  and 
Mina  S.  Bascom  were  in  the  academy- — 
fourteen  teachers  for  the  eight  schools  then 
!  in  existence. 

I  On  June  12th,  1861,  the  board  adopted 
I  a  code  of  regulations  which  classified  the 
I  schools  as  follows  :  Grades  i  and  2  consti- 
:  tuted  the  primary  school.  Grades  3  and  4, 
;  the  junior  school ;  Grades  5,  6,  7  and  8,  the 
senior  school;  and  9,  ID,  1 1  and  12  con- 
stituted the  academic  school,  A  committee 
I  of  the    board  reported,  September  2ist^ 
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1 86 1,  that  the  attendance  of  the  schools  at 
that  date  was  about  850  pupils,  being  an 
increase  of  over  one  hundred  since  the  pre- 
ceding April,  when  the  board  first  assumed 
charge  of  the  schools.  On  September  2d 
1 86 1,  the  board  provided  for  purchasing 
the  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Library 
Association  for  $105,  while  its  present  esti- 
mated valuation  is  $6,000.  November 
1 2th,  1 86 1,  a  committee  of  the  board  took 
charge  of  this  library,  as  well  as  the  libraries 
which  had  belonged  to  the  district  schools. 
An  inventory,  taken  January  6th,  1862, 
fixes  the  total  number  of  volumes  at  2, 196 ; 
542  of  this  number  were  duplicates,  thus 
leaving  1,654  as  the  number  of  difterent 
volumes.^ 

The  following  statistics  w^ill  indicate 
something  of  the  growth  of  the  schools  of 
Binghamton:  In  1861  the  population  was 
6,000  and  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
schools  was  850.  In  1870  the  population 
was  12,694,  and  the  total  enrollment  2,097. 
In  1 88 1  the  population  was  17,315  and 
total  enrollment  3,000.  Thus,  during  the 
twenty  years  of  the  free  graded  school  sys- 
tem, the  percentage  of  attendance  increased 
from  thirty-five  to  sixty-five  per  cent. 
During  these  twenty  years  the  sum  of 
$169,137.97  was  expended  for  the  build- 
ing of  school-houses  alone  ;  $1  5, 1 1  5. 19  for 
school-house  sites;  $1,242.73  for  hiring 
school-houses  ;  $30, 167.63  for  repairing  and 
insuring  school-houses;  and  $395,978.88 
for  salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendents. 
The  expenditures  other  than  those  above 
mentioned  includes  expenses  of  library, 
school  apparatus,  miscellaneous  current  ex- 
penses, etc.,  making  the  total  disbursements 
for  this  period  $731,276.42,    The  receipts 

iThe  Young  Men's  Library  Association  was  organized 
December  4th,  1852.  In  1856  it  contained  1,500  vol- 
umes. John  R.  Dickinson  was  president ;  William  I>ar- 
rett,  vice-president ;  J.  T.  Gary,  secretary;  A.  E.  An- 
drews, treasurer.  Managers  —  Joseph  \'A\\  Jolm  ().  Or- 
ton,  Harris  G.  Rodgers. 


during  this  period  were,  State  money,  $1 30,- 
963.06;  corporation  tax,  $572,479.70 ;  all 
other  sources,  $27,833.66.  Total  receipts, 
$731,276.42. 

The  per  cent,  of  school  population  in  av- 
erage attendance  is  third  in  the  United 
States  ;  Boston,  with  seventy-two  per  cent, 
being  first ;  San  Francisco,  with  forty-seven 
per  cent,  second,  and  Binghamton  third, 
ha\'ing  an  average  attendance  of  forty-six 
per  cent,  of  her  school  population. 

David  H.  Cruttenden,  A.^I.,  the  efficient 
superintendent  for  three  years,  resigned  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  when  H.  T.  Funneil, 
principal  of  Ward  School  Xo.  5,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent.  ]\Ir.  Funneil  re- 
signed in  October,  1866,  and  the  duties  of 
superintendent  were  performed  by  Prof 
George  Jackson,  principal  of  the  academy, 
until  the  appointment  of  Norm.an  F.  Wright, 
of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  April  29th,  1867,  who 
resigned  January  4th,  1869,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  L.  Farnham,  of  Syracuse, 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  in  April,  1869, 
and  filled  the  office  until  October  26th, 
1875.  Prof  R.  B.  Clark,  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  was  appointed  October  26th,  1875, 
resigned  July  13th,  1876.  His  successor 
was  O.  B.  Bruce,  principal  of  school  No.  4, 
who  was  appointed  superintendent  July 
20th,  1876,  and  served  until  December 
17th,  1877.  M.  L.  Hawley,  of  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  appointed  superintendent  March 
1 8th,  1878,  resigned  March  7th,  1881.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland  Normal  School, 
appointed  May  15th,  1881,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  Jul}-, 
1881;  resigned  :\Iay  1st,  1882.  M.  W. 
Scott,  the  present  superintendent,  was  ap- 
pointed August  7th,  1882.- 

The  school  census  of  October  loth,  1883, 
shows  that  the  whole  school  population  of 
the  city  is  5,654;  of  these  2,868  are  in  the 
public  schools;  542  in  parochial  schools, 
and  2,244  not  in  any  school  Although 
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this  shows  that  only  627  over  half  of  the 
school  population  are  actually  in  the  public 
schools,  yet  it  indicates  a  lar^^e  increase  of 
attendance  compared  with  former  years. 
At  first  the  prejudice  a<jainst  public  free 
schools  and  the  private  and  parochial  inter- 
ests, induced  many  to  forego  the  privileges 
provided  by  the  school  system.  So  that  it 
has  only  been  by  a  wise  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  board  of  education  in  making  the 
public  schools  as  attractive  and  etticient  as 
practicable,  and  in  providing  the  best  edu- 
cational facilities,  that  the  opposition  to  the 
schools  has  been  gradually  overcome. 
When  we  consider  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  these  boards  to  be  backed  up 
pecuniarily  to  so  large  an  extent  by  the  tax- 
paying  community,  without  which  their 
best-laid  schemes  must  have  ended  in  fail- 
ure, we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  situation  and  have  all  the  greater 
admiration  for  the  success  they  have 
achieved. 

The  public  schools  of  Binghamton  have 
to  day  an  absolute  majority  on  their  side  ; 
for,  after  adding  together  the  number  in 
the  parochial  schools  and  those  not  attend- 
ing anywhere,  the  public  schools  outnum- 
ber the  others.  This  majority  is  one  that 
will  be  constantly  increasing  as  the  people 
grow  in  their  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages and  value  of  the  public  schools.  The 
school  census  of  October  loth,  1883,  com- 
pared with  the  census  of  1882,  shows  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  527.  The  schools 
of  the  city  of  Binghamton  are  eleven  in 
number,  designated  as  follows :  Central 
High  School,  located  on  Main  street ; 
building  erected  in  1871-72,  at  a  cost,  in- 
cluding furniture,  of  $100,000.  This  build- 
ing is  not  surpassed  by  any  one  of  its  class 
in  the  State  outside  the  city  of  New  York. 
Number  of  pupils  registered  for  the  year 
ending  June  27th,  1884,  202;  average  at- 
tendance, 159.    Elliot  R.  Payson,  principal. 


•      Grammar  School,  located  on  Washington, 
!  corner  of  Hawley  street ;   building  erected 
;  in  1880.    This  structure  contains  the  city 
j  school  library  and  offices  of  the  superin- 
i  tendent  and  board  of  education.  Number 
I  of  pupils  registered  140;  average  attend- 
I  ance  114.     Principal,  Miss  Rose  Whitney, 
j      School   No    I,  located  in   High  School 
building  on  Main  street.     Number  of  pupils 
registered   503  ;  average   attendance  393. 
i  Marcus  A.  Miller,  principal. 
I      Washincrton  Street  School,  No.  2,  located 
j  on  Washington,  corner  of  Hawley  street  in 
I  Grammar    School  building.     Number  of 
pupils  registered  199;  average  attendance 
130.     Miss  Emma  C.  Mills,  principal. 

Robinson  Street  school.  No.  3,  located 
oh  the  south  side  of  Robinson  street;  build- 
ing brick.  Number  of  pupils  registered, 
523  ;  average  attendance,  370.  Henry  L. 
Fowler,  principal. 

Pine  Street  school,  No.  4,  located  on  Pine, 
corner  of  Fayette  street.  Building  brick  ; 
erected  1868.  Cost  about  $14,000.  Num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled,  523  ;  average  attend- 
ance, 399.     Arthur  E.  Knox,  principal. 

Carroll  Street  school,  No.  5,  located  on 
Carroll,  corner  of  Whitney.  Building  brick; 
erected  in  1871.  Number  of  pupils  regis- 
tered, 493  ;  average  attendance,  366  ;  Clar- 
ence F.  Norton,  principal. 

New  Street  School,  No.  6,  located  on  New 
street;  building  brick  ;  erected  1884..  Num- 
ber of  pupils  registered,  322  ;  average  at- 
tendance, 244.  Miss  Roxie  A.  Eldredge, 
principal. 

Alfred  Street  School,  No.  7,  located  on 
Alfred  street.  Building  brick.  Number  of 
pupils  registered,  151;  average  attendance, 
112.     Miss  Emma  J.  Gaffeny,  principal. 

Oak  Street  Primary  school.  No.  8,  located 
on  Oak  street,  corner  of  North.  Building 
of  brick.  Number  of  pupils  registered  401  ; 
average  attendance  269.  Miss  Ella  FoUett, 
j  principal. 
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Clinton  Street  school,  No.  9,  located  on 
Clinton  street,  now  in  process  of  erection, 
will  accommodate  250  pupiis.  It  is  expected 
this  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  January 
1st,  1885. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  July 
31st,  1884:  Teachers'  and  superintendents' 
salaries,  $34,560.42.  Expenses  of  library 
and  laboratory,  $2,247.09.  Construction  and 
repairs.  $5,888.24.  Heating,  furniture,  jan- 
itors and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $6,3  12.12. 
Total  expenditures,  $49,007.87. 

The  school  year  consists  of  forty  weeks, 
and  is  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Fall  term  (16  weeks).  Commences  first 
Monday  in  September-;  closes  Friday  be- 
fore Christmas. 

Winter  term  (12  weeks).  Commences 
first  Monday  after  New  Years ;  closes  last 
Friday  in  March. 

Spring  term  ( 1 2  weeks).  Commences  sec- 
ond week  in  April ;  closes  last  Friday  in 
June. 

Board  of  education,  1883-84:  Hiram 
Barnum,  president;  Marcus  W.  Scott,  su- 
perintendent and  secretary. 

James  H.  Graham,  Frank  H.  Stephens, 
John  B.  Van  Name,  Herbert  E.  Smith, 
Daniel  S.  Burr,  M.D.,  Henry  P.  Clark,  Jo- 
seph H.  Chittenden,  M.  D.,  Daniel  Lyons, 
Frederick  W.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Moses  Stop- 
pard,  Horace  E.  Allen. 

Citjy  School  Library.  — This  library  was 
established  in  1861,  when  the  board  of  edu- 
cation purchased  as  a  nucleus  the  library 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association  for  the  sum 
of  $105,  it  being  made  a  condition  of  the 
sale  that  the  library  should  always  be  a  free 
one.  Additions  to  it  have  since  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  board,  the  last  of 
541  volumes  in  1884.  The  whole  number 
of  volumes  now  upon  the  shelves  is  5,600. 
Their  value  is  estimated  to  be  between 
$6,000  and  $7,000.  During  the  last  library 
year — October,  1 883,  to  October,  1884  — 


the  ^annual  circulation  amounted  to  19,600 
volumes.  The  number  of  individual  bor- 
rowers was  1,625.  During  the  last  three 
weeks  in  September  of  each  year  all  books 
are  called  in  and  an  annual  inventory  is 
taken. 

The  library  is  open  to  the  public  except 
Sunday,  as  follows :  On  Saturday  from  2 
o'clock  to  8:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  on  other 
days  from  2  to  6  P.  M.  All  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  city  and  non-resident  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  are  entitled  to  take  out 
books,  and  all  persons  are  admitted  to 
consult  the  reference  library,  under  proper 
regulations. 

The  Bijighaniton  Coniiucrcial  College  was 

:  first  opened  in  1859  by  Messrs.  Lowell  & 
Warner.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  thor- 
oughly practical  business  education,  and 

I  has  been  very  successful  in  carrying  out  that 

^  design.  In  1868  ^^Ir.  D.  W.  Lowell,  who 
had  become  sole  proprietor,  sold  out  to 
Messrs.  Bull  &  Wheeler,  v/ho  had  previously 
been  teachers  in  the  school;  but  in  July, 
1869,  the  school  and  property  reverted  to 

;  Mr.  Lowell,  who  has  since  conducted  it  with 
much  success. 

I  THEATRES. 

Succeeding  the  early  days  when  the  pub- 
lic amusements  of  Binghamton  consisted  al- 

i  most  entirely  of  "general  training"  and  a  lit- 
tle later  of  the  itinerant  elephant  which  was 
goaded  about  the  country  and  exhibited  as 
a  curiosity  in  barns,  the  old  "Brigham  Hall" 

,  was  used  as  a  place  of  public  amusement. 
There  the  theatrical  entertainments,  lect- 
ures, etc.,  that  came  this  way  were  pre- 
sented until  the  year  1864,  when  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  was  built.  This  was  the  first 
theatre  proper  in  the  city,  and  was  erected 
by  Dr.  Ammi  Doubleday,  W.  P.  Pope,  sen., 

\  William  E.  Taylor,  O.  W.  Chapman  and 
P^lijah  Brigham.  Its  cost  was  about  $16, 
000. 
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The  ownership  of  this  place  of  amuse- 
ment was  finally  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  O.  W.  Chapman,  A.  D.  Turner  and  Wil- 
liam K.  Taylor.  The  structure  was  burned 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1884.  Fanny  Da\-en- 
port  was  billed  to  appear  there  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was 
not  ascertained. 

There  is  now  no  theatre  in  the  city ;  but 
such  arrangements  are  in  progress  as  will, 
undoubtedly,  result  in  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  place  in 
the  very  near  future. 

There  are,  however,  four  roller  skating 
rinks  in  the  city,  which  are  just  now  enjoy- 
ing their  share  of  the  patronage  from  the 
popular  craze. 

CHURCHES. 

Christ  Church  ( Episcopal). —  The  first 
organization   of  an   Episcopal  church  in 
Binghamton  was  ettected  on  the  19th  of 
September,  18 10,  Rev.  Daniel  Nash,  chair- 
man.   It  took  the  title  of  St.  Ann's  Church. 
This  organization  was  dissolved  and  a  new 
one  formed  six  years  later,    Hon.  Tracy 
Robinson,  chairman.     Dr.  Robinson  was  a 
member  of  the  vestry  nearly  all  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.    The  edifice  was  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Hobart,  November  20th,  18 18, 
by  the  name  of  Christ  church.    This  build- 
ing was  sold  to  the  Methodists  and  removed 
to  Henry  street.  A  new  edifice  was  erected 
in  1822.    This  stood  till  1854,  when  it  in 
turn  gave  place  to  the  present  stone  build-  | 
ing,   which  was  opened  for  worship    on  | 
the  4th  of  March,  1855.    The  cost  of  the  ! 
church  and  furniture  was  estimated  at  $35,-  ! 
000.    It  would  require  probably  double  that 
amount  to  build  such  an  edifice  at  the  pres- 
ent rates  of  material  and  labor.    This  was 
the  first  one  erected  of  the  several  elegant  t 
and  substantial  church  edifices  which  now  \ 
adorn  the  city.     It  is  on  the  west  side  of  i 
Washington  street,  opposite  the  junction  of  | 


Henry  street  with  the  latter,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  pure  Gothic  style  in 
architecture  ;  it  will  seat  seven  hundred 
persons.  This  edifice,  according  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  architect,  is  constructed  with  the 
chancel  towards  the  street  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  ornamentation,  while  its  front  and 
transept  are  at  the  west  end. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  rectors  of  the 
parish  since  1836:  Rev.  Edward  Andrews, 
D.D..  1836-43.  Rev.  J.  F.  Robertson,  D. 
D.,  1843-45.  Rev.  Edward  Andrews,  D.D., 
1845-51.  Rev.  Amos  B.  Beach,  D.D., 
1851-61.  Rev.  M.  C.  Lightner,  D.D,  1861- 
63.  Rev.  Charles  Piatt,  D.D.,  1863-69.1 
Rev.  William  A.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  1869- 
75.  Rev.  Robert  N.  Parke,  D.D.,  1875- 
84. 

Mr.  Parke,  after  a  rectorship  of  nine 
years,  resigned  -May  ist,  1884,  but  con- 
sented to  supply  the  parish  until  a  successor 
can  be  instituted. 

Tne  church  property  is  estimated  at 
$85,000.    Communicants,  440. 

First  Presbyterian  Church. — Some  }'ears 
previous  to  the  organization  of  this  church 
there  had  been  periodical  preaching  in 
Binghamton  by  Rev.  Vlx.  Palmer,  a  Dutch 
Reformed  minister,  who  also  officiated  alter- 
nately at  Union.  Services  were  held  in  the 
court-house  after  about  1810.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  Mr.  Palmer's  labors 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  any  society  or 
church  of  his  denomination.  Rev.  Mr. 
May,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  preached  also 
in  the  village,  and  w^as  followed  about  18 16 
by  an  unordained  preacher  by  the  name  of 
Niles.  It  was  in  an  extensive  revival  awak- 
ened by  the  latter  that  the  impulse  and 
the  members  were  furnished  out  of  which 
sprang  the  organization  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  ministers  who  offi- 
ciated at  the  organization  were  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Kingsbury,  of  Hartford,  Pa.,  and  Rev. 

iDied  February  25th,  1869. 
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Joseph  Wood,  of  Windsor,  N.  Y.  The 
church  was  at  fir^t  constituted  of  twenty 
members  —  three  males,  viz.  ;  Jesse  Hinds, 
sen.,  Jonathan  Ogden,  and  John  McKin- 
ney ;  and  seventeen  females,  fifteen  of 
whom  were :  Mrs.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Pratt, 
Mrs.  Morse,  Mrs.  Woodruff  (wife  of  Esquire 
Woodruff),  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Weed,  Mrs. 
Whitmore,  Mrs.  Hinds,  Mrs.  Ely  (wife  of 
Colonel  Ely),  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Hannah 
Whitney,  wife  of  Deacon  Stow,  Mrs.  Og- 
den,  Mrs.  Vandewater,  and  Mrs.  Edwards. 

The  officers  of  the  church  were  two  dea- 
cons—  Samuel  Stow  and  John  McKinney. 
Deacon  Stow  had  moved  into  the  place 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Niles  was  ordained  and  installed  pas- 
tor in  1 8 18.  In  the  same  year  the  first 
Sunday-school  was  instituted  by  the  female 
members  of  this  church.  In  1820  the  form 
of  government  of  the  church  was  changed 
from  Congregational  to  Presb\"terian,  which 
latter  form  it  has  retained  ever  since.  This 
form  requiring  ruling  elders,  the  first  chosen 
were  Deacon  Samuel  Stow,  Deacon  West 
and  Deacon  John  McKinney. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in 
1 8 19  on  the  site  of  the  present  church.  The 
succession .  of  pastors  installed  over  the 
church  has  been  as  follows  :  Rev.  Benjamin 
Niles,  installed  181 8;  died  in  office  July 
1 8th,  1828.  Rev.  Peter  Lockwood,  installed 
November,  1827;  dismissed  April,  1833. 
Rev.  Lewis  D.  Howell,  installed  August, 
1833;  dismissed  September,  1834.  Rev. 
John  A.  Nash,  installed  February,  1836; 
dismissed  April,  1838.  Rev.  David  D. 
Gregory,  installed  September,  1839; 
missed  January,  1848.  Rev.  John  Hum- 
phrey, installed  October,  1848  ;  dismissed 
April,  1854.  Rev.  William  Goodrich,  in- 
stalled December,  1854;  dismissed  June, 
1858.  Rev.  George  N.  Boardman,  installed 
November,  1859;  dismissed  April,  1871. 
Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver,  installed  February 


4th,  1879.  Rev.  G.  Parsons  Nichols,  in- 
stalled December,    1S82;    present  pastor. 

At  the  annual   meeting  of  the  society 
earl\-  in  January,  i860,  it  was  voted  to  erect 
a  new  house  of  worship,  and  the  old  house 
was  moved  from  its  original  position  to  give 
place    to  the   new  one  in   the  following 
March.    The  new  edifice  was  built  of  brick 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  had  an  audi- 
■  ence  room  ninet\' feet  in  length,  not  includ- 
ing the  recess  for  the  pulpit,  by  sixty-rive 
feet  in  width.     It  w\as  designed  to  accom- 
j  modate  about  twelve  hundred  persons.  The 
entire  length  of  the  building  was  one  r.un- 
:  dred  and  thirty  feet,  the  width  includiug 
the  towers  of  the  front  angles,  a  little  more 
;  than  eighty  feet  ;  the  height  of  the  spire 
something  more  than   two  hundred  and 
:  thirt\^-two  feet.    The  edifice  was  completed 
;  early  in  1862,  and  Sunday,  ]\Iarch  30th,  was 
I  the  day  appointed  for  its  dedication,  but  on 
;  the  night  of  the  i6th  fire  broke  out  in  the 
:  old  church,  which  had  been  moved  to  the 
'  rear  of  the  lot  in  close  proximity  to  the  new 
I  building.     Such  was  its  rapid  progress  that 
I  before  the  engines  could  reach  the  spot  the 
'  fire  had  communicated  to  the  new  church 
and  it  w^as  soon  wrapped  in  the  devouring 
i  flames. 

I      Without  delay  measures  were  taken  for 
restoring;  the  house  nearly  in  accordance 

j  o 

with  the  original  plan.  The  walls  were 
standing  uninjured,  no  water  having  been 
thrown  upon  them  in  their  heated  condition. 
"  The  children  began  to  act  even  while  the 
men  were  pondering  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. They  brought  forward  their  offerings, 
such  mv'Uey  as  they  had  or  could  earn,  and 
finally  bought  the  bell  which  bears  an  in- 
scription giving  them  the  credit  due  to  their 
devotion  and  generosity."^ 

Fireman's  Hall  was  generously  put  to  the 
disposal  of  the  congregation  while  the  new 
church  u  as  building,  and  was  occupied  until 

1  Appendix  to  .lufiais  of  Bingha.iiiton,  249. 
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the  edifice  was  ready  and  dedicated,  on 
March  26th,  1863.  The  pastor,  Rev.  George 
N.  Boardman,  preached  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon in  the  morning;  Rev.  D.  D.  Gregory, 
fifth  pastor  of  the  church,  preached  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Condit,  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  in  the  evening. 

Probably  no  event  in  the  history  of  the 
church  has  tended  to  give  it  such  prestige 
abroad  as  the  energy  displayed  in  replacing 
the  edifice  which  had  been  destro}'ed  by 
fire. 

Five  churches  have  been  formed  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  viz. :  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Castle  Creek,  organized 
in  1833  ;  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Binghamton,  organized  in  1836;  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  of  BinghamtQn,  or- 
ganized in  1870;  and  the  West  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Binghamton,  organized  in 
1871. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  elders  of  this 
church  from  the  first  election :  Samuel 
Stow,  Josiah  West,  Zalmon  Green,  1822; 
Silas  West,  Peter  Rood,  1826;  Joseph 
Smith,  Oliver  Ely,  Orville  Stevens,  Cary 
Murdock,  Hamilton  Collier,  Arunah  Hall, 
Henry  Lilly,  Orsemus  Lilly,  1832;  Elias 
Hawley,  1836;  John  F.  Doubleday.  Dun- 
can McArthur,  Alva  Wheeler,  1842;  Na- 
than Tucker,  Stephen  B.  Fairchild,  Uriah 
M.  Stepehens,  1849;  Thaddeus  Alather, 
M.D.,  1850;  John  D.  McKinney,  1856; 
A.  M.  Hull,  1859;  George  S.  Beach,  1863  ; 
Stephen  D.  Hand,  M.D.,  1864;  Daniel 
Munson,  Seth  H.  Terry,  William  H.  Pratt, 
1868.  Present  elders:  Richard  Mather, 
1859;  Joseph  E.  Ely,  1870;  Alfred  N. 
Brown,  E.  K.  Clark,  1871  ;  E.  Vim  Tuyl, 
W.  N.  Wilson,  B.  Greg,  1876;  S.  Millsely, 
1882;  FrankHn  Edgerton,  1883  ;  David  H. 
Carver,  1884. 

First  Baptist   Church.  1 — Deacon  John 

1  Prepared  for  the  Church  Manual  by  Deacon  E.  C. 
Titchener,  1S83. 


j  Congdon,  who  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
!  fourteen  years,  at  French's  Mills  (now 
i  Castle  Creek),  was  the  first  one  to  gather 
j  the  few  Baptists  in  this  section  for  worship, 
I  whenever  a  minister  of  that  faith  came  into 
I  the  village. 

I      In  the  year  1827  a  church  was  consti- 
tuted consisting  of  five  members,  John 
Congdon,  his  wife,  his  two  sisters,  Susan 
I  and  Lois,  and  a  Mrs.  Kettle.    They  met 
first  for  worship  in  the  court-house,  w^here 
the  first  communion  was  administered  by 
I  Elder  Davis  Dimock  to  twelve  communi- 
I  cants.     May  13th,   1829,  the  church  was 
I  reorganized  by  a  council  made  up  of  dele- 
I  gates  from  the  churches  at  Great  Bend, 
I  Bridgewater  (Montrose),  Colesville,  Nanti- 
1  coke  and  Oxford.    They  met  in  the  court- 
I  hou  e,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  faith  ;  a 
I  covenant  and  rules  of  fellowship  were  ex- 
tended to  sixteen  members,  and  John  Cong- 
don was  chosen  deacon,  which  office  he 
I  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1872. 
I      This  little  band   increased   in  numbers 
I  until  it  was  felt  to  be  an  imperative  neces- 
1  sity  that  a  meeting-house  should  be  built. 
I  Having  now  secured  the  services  of  Elder 
i  Michael  Frederick,  who  also  served  the 
I  church  at  Great  Bend,  it  was  decided  to 
i  locate  the  house  on  the  present  site,  then 
I  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village.     The  lot  was 
,  given  by  Deacon  Congdon,  who,  to  secure 
1  the  means  to  build  with,  pledged  himself  to 
'  support  the  family  of  the  pastor,  while  he 
\  went  to  New^  York  and  other  places  to  so- 
;  licit  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  After 
many  trials  the  house  was  completed  and 
'  dedicated  in   183 1.     Elder  Frederick  re- 
\  mained  with  the  church  four  years,  leaving, 
:  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  seventy-five 
members. 

I      The  church  has  been  served  by  the  fol- 
'  lowing  pastors  and  supplies,  the  year  in 
which  their  services  commenced  being  here- 
,  with  stated  : — 
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Michael  Frederick,  1829;  Jason  Corwin, 
1833;  Henry  Robertson,  1835;  Davis 
Dimock,  1S36;  William  Storrs,  1837;  Cory- 
don  H.  Slater,  1838;  Stephen  Wilkins, 
1838;  James  M.  Coley,  183S;  A.  P.  Ma- 
son, 1842;  Chauncy  Darby,  1S44;  C.  A. 
Fox,  1849;  S.  M.  Stimson,  185  i  ;  William 
V.  Garner,  1859;  Charles  Keyser,  1864; 
George  Balcom,  1868;  L.  Wright,  D.D., 
1869;  J.  V.  Ousterhout  (supply),  i8;8; 
C.  B.  Perkins  (associate  pastor),  1879;  L. 
M.  S.  Haynes,  1880. 

The  number  of  members  reported  to  the 
association  in  1837  was  183.  In  1842 
twenty  members  were  set  off  to  form  a 
church  at  Conklin.  Up  to  1842  the  church 
had  raised  means  to  carry  on  its  work  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  aided  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  by  donations  from  the  con- 
vention. The  first  rental  of  pews  occurred 
in  1842,  and  furnished  sufficient  means  to 
make  the  church  self-supporting.  In  1844 
the  number  of  members  reported  was  316. 
In  that  year,  the  house  being  too  small, 
they  determined  to  enlarge,  and  did  so  on 
a  scale  liberal  enough  to  encourage  future 
growth. 

During  the  pastorate  of  ]\Ir.  Stimson  it 
was  again  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
house.  A  lecture-room  and  class-room  for 
the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday- 
school  were  built  on  the  rear.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  Mr.  Stimson  the  Sunday- 
school  became  a  strong  and  active  body. 
In  1869  Rev.  Lyman  Wright  became  pas- 
tor, and  it  was  at  once  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  church  to  arise  and 
build.  The  last  service  in  the  old  house, 
which  had  been  sold  to  the  church  in  Port 
Crane,  was  held  March  20th,  1870,  and 
was  a  very  impressive  one.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  July 
19th,  1870;  the  following  March  the  lecture- 
room  was  used  for  worship,  and  }*Iarch  6th, 
1872,  the  building  was  completed  and  ded- 


igated.  During  the  labors  of  Dr.  Wright 
382  were  added  by  baptism  and  over  250 
I  by  letter.  Deacon  John  Congdon  and  his 
sister,  Susan  Nelson,  the  only  survivors  of 
the  original  five,  were  permitted  to  see  the 
church  completed  and  dedicated,  and  have 
since  gone  to  worship  in  the  house  not 
made  with  hands. 

On  the  1st  day  of  x\pril;  1879,  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  Dr.  Wright  were  ended  by  his 
death.  It  was  a  season  of  great  sorrow  and 
darkness  for  the  church.  In  addition  to  the 
burden  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her  beloved 
leader,  dark  clouds  of  financial  difficulty 
enveloped  the  church.  The  debt,  owing  to 
accumulated  interest,  and  the  failure  of 
many  to  meet  their  pledges,  had  assumed 
frightful  proportions,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  we  were  to  lose  our  beautiful  house  ; 
but  God  had  ordained  otherwise.  At  the 
most  critical  point  in  our  history  a  leader 
was  sent,  who,  with  livingr  faith  and  strong 
hands,  was  able  to  lead  the  people  out  into 
the  sunlight  of  prosperity.  The  effort  was 
a  long  and  severe  struggle  ;  but  many  of 
our  friends  in  the  State  came  to  our  aid,  and 
by  their  assistance,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  debt  was  paid ;  and  on  a  never  to  be 
forgotten  Sabbath  in  January,  1881,  all  the 
bonds  and  evidences  of  debt  were  burned 
in  the  church  amid  the  heartfelt  praises  of 
a  great  congregation.  From  this  point  our 
way  has  been  bright  and  peaceful,  the 
church  has  been  closeh'  united  to  her  pas- 
tor, and  together  they  have  built  again  on 
the  broken  walls  of  Zion. 

We  add  the  following  statistics  of  benev- 
olence and  membership  of  the  church  and 
Sunday  school : — 

Church  Statistics.  —  Resident  members 
782;  non-resident  and  unknown  184;  bap- 
tized 25;  letter  25;  experience  I  ;  restored 
2  ;  died  6. 

Benevolence.  - —  State  convention  $140  ; 
home  missions  $i8o;  woman's  mission  $70; 
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foreign  missions,  $185.54;  education  society 
$262;  miscellaneous  $253.46;  total  $1,090. 

Sunday- School  Statistics.  —  Scholars  and 
teachers  661  ;  officers  11  ;  average  attend- 
ance 313  ;  baptisms  21  ;  expenses  $364.82; 
benevolence  $94.03  ;  miscellaneous  $433.- 
85;  value  of  church  property,  $75,000. 

Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  CJuirch, — 
The  First  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Binghamton  was  formed  by 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Doolittle  in  18 17.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  class  of  five  members,  viz.  :  Jo- 
seph Manning,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
Peter  Wentz  and  his  wife.  ^\x.  Manning 
was  appointed  class  leader.  Services  were 
first  held  at  Mr.  Manning's  house,  on  the 
south  side  of  Main  street  at  the  west  end  of 
Chenango  bridge,  and  then  at  the  school- 
house  and  court-house,  until  1822,  when 
the  chapel,  bought  of  the  Episcopal  so- 
ciety on  Washington  street,  was  removed 
to  the  lot  given  to  the  Methodist  society  by 
the  Binghamton  estate,  through  the  agency 
of  General  Whitney,  for  the  site  of  a  church 
and  burying  ground.  From  the  organiza- 
tion the  society  was  more  or  less  regularly 
supplied  by  the  circuit  preachers. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  accurate  list 
of  those  early  laborers,  nearly  in  the -order 
of  succession ;  Revs.  Ebenezer  Doolittle, 
John  Arnold,  H.  G.  Warnerj  William  Lull, 
Horace  Agard,  John  Sayre,  Solon  Stocking, 
Gaylord  Judd,  Philo  Barbery,  Benjamin 
Shipman,  M.  K.  Cushman,  George  Evans, 
H.  P.  Barnes,  Daniel  Forry,  Silas  Comfort, 
Nelson  Rounds.  1 

Binghamton  v.-as  made  a  separate  charge  ! 
in  1832.  This  charge  or  station  at  first  ' 
included  a  section  of  the  surrounding  coun-  | 
try  some  eight  or  ten  miles  in  diameter  ;  i 
but  these  dependencies  have  since  been  de-  | 
tached.  The  following  ministers  in  succes-  | 
sion  served  the  Henry  street  church  after  it  ; 
became  a  station  : — 

Revs.  D.  A.  Shepard,  1832-33  ;  John  S. 


Mitchell,  1834-45;  Hanford  Colburn,  1836; 
H.  F.  Rowe,  1837;  Robert  Fox,  1838; 
Joseph  Cross,  1839;  William  N.  Pearne, 
1S40  ;  F.  H.  Stanton,  1841-42  ;  Abel  Bar- 
ker, 1843-44;  Thomas  H.  Pearne,  1845- 
46;  A.  J.  Dana,  1S47  ;  Z.  Paddock,  1848- 
49;  W.  N.  Pearne,  1850-51  ;  B.  W.  Gor- 
ham,  1852  ;  J.  W.  Davidson,  1853  ;  D.  A. 
Shepard,  1854-55;  A.  P.  Mead,  1856-57; 
T.  D.  Walker,  1858-59;  Z.  Paddock,  1860- 
61  ;  W.  Wyatt,  1862-63;  W.  B.  Westlake, 
1864. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Second  Society.  —  In 
185  I  the  "  Second  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Binghamton  "  was 
constituted  ;  it  was  an  off-shoot  from  the 
First,  or  Henry  Street  Church.  Though 
less  than  a  third  of  the  parent  society  went 
into  the  new  organization,  it  prospered  so 
wonderfully  that  in  ten  years  it  numbered 
two  hundred  and  eighty- six  members. 
Their  place  of  worship  was  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Court  and  Carroll  streets. 
The  house  was  originally  built  by  dissenters 
from  the  M.  E.  Church  who  called  them- 
selves Protestant  ?^Iethodists.  But  not  suc- 
ceeding in  their  ecclesiastical  project,  they 
sold  out  to  the  new  society.  The  building 
underwent  material  repairs  and  became,  for 
a  time,  a  neat  and  convenient  meeting- 
house. Following  are  the  names  of  the 
successive  pastors  who  served  the  society 
by  appointment  of  conference :  Rev.  Geo. 
P.  Porter,  1851;  Rev.  Horatio  R.  Clarke,- 
1852;  Rev.  Epenetus  Owen,  1853-54; 
Rev.  B.  W.  Gorham,  1855;  Rev.  Peter  S. 
Worden,  1S56;  Rev.  Horatio  R.  Clarke, 
1857  ;  Rev.  John  A.  Wood,  1858-59;  Rev. 
B.  W.  Gorham,  i86o;  Rev.  D.  C.  Olmsted, 
1861-62;  Rev.  Peter  S.  Worden,  1863; 
Rev.  G.  N.  Blakeslee,  1864. 

Consolidation  of  the  First  and  Second 
Societies. —  In  1865,  the  centenary  }'ear 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  America,  the  socie- 
ties which  had  been  previously  designated 
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the  Henry  Street  and  the  Court  Street 
Churches  were  consolidated  into  one  —  the 
M.  E.  Church  of  Bing-hamton  —  of  whicii 
the  Rev.  D.  W.  Bristol,  D.D..  was  pastor, 
then  numbering  399  members  in  full  con- 
nection and  thirty  probationers.  In  1S72 
it  had  a  membership  of  620  and  over  fifty 
probationers. 

Under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Dr. 
Bristol  the  society  at  once  took  measures 
for  providing  itself  with  a  suitable  place  of 
worship  ;  and  during  the  next  three  years 
erected  the  Centenary  M.  E.  Church." 
which  stands  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Court  and  Cedar  streets.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  in  the  summer  of  1866  and  the 
edifice  was  completed  in  1868.  The  mate- 
rial is  brick,  with  doorways  and  trimmings 
of  Onondaga  limestone.  The  church  edi- 
fice cost  $65,000  ;  the  church  property  is 
valued  at  $75,000. 

The  following  named  pastors  have  served 
the  church  since  the  consolidation  :  Rev. 
D.  W.  Bristol,  1866-67  ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Adams, 
D.D.,  1868;  Rev.  H.  J.  Olin,  1869-71; 
Rev.  L.  C.  Floyd.  1872-74;  Rev.  A.  Grif- 
fin, 1875-77  ;  Rev.  I.  T.  Walker,  1878-80; 
Rev.  W.  H.  OHn,  D.D.,  1881-83  ;  Rev.  O. 
W.  Scott,  1884. 

Congregational  Church.  — The  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Binghamton  was  or- 
ganized by  Rev.  John  Starkweather,  in  the 
old  court-house,  September  25th,  1836,  at 
w^hich  time  nineteen  persons  entered  into 
covenant  as  members.  On  the  second 
Sunday  following  communion  was  adminis- 
tered for  the  first  time,  when  there  Vv'as  an 
accession  of  ten  persons.  Meetings  were 
subsequently  held  in  the  court-house  until 
December  22d,  1837,  when  the  building 
known  as  the  Academy  of  Music  was  dedi- 
cated and  occupied.  It  was  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  in  1863  was  sold  and  the 
proceeds  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  debts. 
It  seemed  almost  impossible  that  the  church 


could  survive,  but  a  few  resolute  souls  held 
bravely  together,  and  without  any  minister 
held  services  for  several  weeks  in  an  upper 
room  of  Job  Congdon's  marble  shop,  which 
stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  b\'  the 
Hagaman  block.  A  chapel  was  erected 
and  dedicated  on  the  lot  owned  by  the 
church  in  1863.  While  it  was  being  built 
Rev.  Horace  Wilson  was  called  and  preached 
in  Firemen's  Hall ;  he  was  installed  in  De- 
cember, 1863. 

The  present  church  edifice  was  completed 
and  dedicated  in  1869.  Its  cost,  including 
furniture,  was  about  $57,000.  The  present 
valuation  of  the  church  property  is  about 
$80,000.  The  church  united  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Tioga  on  the  so  called  "  plan 
of  union  "  in  April,  1839,  but  in  September, 
185  I,  withdrew  from  that  body  and  joined 
the  Susquehanna  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  in  the  fellowship  of  which 
it  still  remains.  Following  is  a  list  of  pas- 
tors who  have  served  the  rhurch  :  Revs. 
John  Starkweather,  Arthur  Burtis,  Samuel 
W.  Bush,  Samuel  W.  Brace,  Dennis  Piatt, 
Chester  Fitch,  J.  D.  Mitchell,  Arthur  I. 
Pierson,  Horace  Winslow,  Edward  Taylor, 
Eben  Halley. 

Rev.  Eben  Halley,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
the  present  pastor,  began  his  ministry  with 
this  church  April  12th,  1878. 

The  church  edifice  is  located  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Front  streets. 
In  1884  the  church  erected  a  new  chapel 
and  enlarged  the  edifice,  giving  it  a  seating 
capacity  of  900,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$25,000. 

The  number  of  members  enrolled  at  the 
present  time  (1884)  is  530;  the  Sunday- 
school  numbers  420. 

St.  Patrick's  Church.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Hurley, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergyman  who  visited  Binghamton, 
having  come  here  in  1834  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  a  Catholic  gentleman 
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and  a  Protestant  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Waterman. 

In  the  previous  year  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Kenrick  (late  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more) made  Binghamton  his  route  to  New 
York,  by  invitation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Adams, 
then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  who  had 
spent  a  day  or  two  in  the  society  of  the 
bishop  at  the  hospitable  and  beautiful  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  R.  H.  Rose,  Silver  Lake,  and 
and  at  Fairy  Lawn,  the  residence  of  P.  Grif- 
fin ;  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  being  then 
making  his  episcopal  visitation  in  northern 
Pennsylvania.  A  few  children  were  bap- 
tized by  the  bishop  on  this  occasion. 

In  1835  a  Catholic  family  made  Bing- 
hamton their  residence.  By  permission  of 
the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  they  were  visited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wainwright,  of  Potts- 
ville.  On  Sunday  a  small  altar  and  canopy 
were  erected  on  the  lawn  attached  to  their 
dwelling,  as  also  benches  to  accommodate 
some  hundreds  of  persons,  all  of  which 
were  occupied  during  divine  service  and 
the  delivery  of  a  sermon  ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  reverend  gentleman 
preached  again,  amongst  those  assembled 
were  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place. 
At  the  early  service  a  piano  was  judiciously 
placed,  the  performance  on  which,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  voices,  added  not  a  little 
to  the  interest  of  a  scene  so  novel  in  Bino-- 
hamton. 

General  Joshua  Whitney,  who  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Binghamton, 
was  an  influential  pew-owner  in  the  Episco- 
pal church ;  and  learning  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  Catholics,  owing  to  their 
having  no  place  where  Mr.  Wainwright,  on 
his  arrival,  could  celebrate  mass,  etc.,  vol- 
untarily tendered  to  them  the  use  of  the 
church  of  his  parish  ;  but  he  forgot  that  there 
was  a  by-law  regarding  Protestant  P^piscopal 
Churches,  which  excluded  all  cither  denom- 
inations from  worshiping  in  them. 


j  It  would  be  ungrateful  to  omit  a  matter 
1  unknown  to  the  Catholics  of  the  present 
da}-  in  Binghamton,  viz.  :  The  proffer,  as  a 
gift,  of  an  ample  site  on  Oak  street  for  a 
church  by  Hon.  Thomas  G.  W^aterman  to 
his  son-in-law%  a  Catholic,  on  being  in- 
formed that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
secure  a  lot  and  build  a  church  ;  to  this 
generous  offer  he  added  the  tender  of  his 
own  personal  services  to  raise  subscriptions. 
I  But  this  Christian-like  act  was  declined,  the 
site  proffered  on  Oak  street  not  being  so 
elevated  as  that  on  which  the  church  stands 
on  Le  Roy  street.  He  then  subscribed 
most  liberally,  as  did  his  father-in-law, 
I  General  Joshua  Whitney,  Hon.  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson,  Judge  Bosworth,  and  other 
Protestants.  An  appeal  made  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  to  a  resident 
of  Havana,  Cuba,  for  aid,  was  generously 
responded  to. 

A  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Ross  W. 
Esterbrook  to  erect  the  church,  by  a  self- 
I  constituted  committee  of  five  persons,  that 
being  the  number  of  actual  Catholics  then 
residents  of  Binghamton.     It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  know  something  of  this  self-same 
committee  and  their  fund  of  cash.  One 
I  was  a  very  poor  blacksmith,  scarcely  able 
!  to  support  his  family  ;  another  paid  of  his 
I  subscription  $1,372";  a  third  paid  $5;  the 
^  fourth  was  a  minor  and  law  student  ;  the 
j  fifth  paid  $50.     A  mortgage  was  given  to 
!  the  builder,  w^ho  faithfully  fulfilled  his  con- 
!  tract,  for  a  balance  of  about  $1,000  due  on 
I  the  completion  of  the  work.    The  Right 
'Rev.  and  benevolent  Bishop  Dubois,  and 
;  the  very  Rev.  Dr.  Powers,  of  St.  Peter's, 
'  paid  off  the  mortgage. 

During  this  time,  while  prayers  and  ser- 
mons were  read  on  Sundays  by  lay  per- 
sons,^  children  were  catechised,  and  testa- 
ments and  catechisms  distributed.  Rev. 
Weaker  Quarter  took  an  active  benevolent 
I'part  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  infant 
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mission,  coming  from  Utica,  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles,  to  celebrate  mass.  This  good 
priest  collected  mone\'  to  promote  the 
building  of  the  church,  and  made  ajournc}' 
to  New  York  to  meet  a  member  of  the 
Binghamton  congregation  to  collect  in  that 
city  money  to  meet  the  first  installment  due 
on  the  mortgage.  Bishop  Dubois  could 
not  allow  the  collection  to  be  made,  but 
assumed  the  payment  of  the  mortgage. 

Christopher  Eldredge  kindly  gave  the 
free  use  of  a  large  building  for  about  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Catho- 
lic church  was  completed. 

The  occasion  of  its  dedication,  in  1838, 
was  the  first  to  bring  to  Binghamton  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  then  archbishop 
of  New  York,  although  Right  Rev.  Bi.shop 
Kenrick,  of  Baltimore,  had  often  visited 
the  mission  ;  and  Rev.  Peter  Kenrick,  after- 
wards Arclibishop  of  St.  Louis,  had  spent 
several  days  in  Binghamton.  The  dedica- 
tion was  a  scene  of  unusual  excitement.  To 
accommodate  the  crowds  which  gathered 
on  the  occasion,  stagings  were  erected  out- 
side the  windows.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  sent  on  Rev. 
Mr.  Bacon,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Vermont, 
who  made  a  short  stay  with  the.  congrega- 
tion ;  then  came  Rev.  Father  Beacham,  late 
pastor  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  John  V. 
O'Reilly,  afterwards  Vicar- general  of  north- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  extreme  zeal, 
punctuality  and  uncompromising  hostility 
of  Father  O'Reilly  to  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  by  Catholics,  gave  him  great 
power  and  influence  with  his  people  ;  and 
so  great  was  his  fidelity  in  attending  on 
the  appointed  days  that  he  rode  on  horse- 
back seventy-five  miles  within  twenty-four 
hours  to  keep  one  of  those  engagements. 

In  1843  or  1844  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Hughes  gave  the  Binghamton  mission  in 
charge  to  Rev.  A.  Doyle,  who  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  following  year  by  Rev.  John 


!  Sheridan ;  and,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
!  the  latter  to  Owego,  Rev.  James  Hourigan, 
^  the  present  pastor,  was  appointed  by  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Hugiies  in  July,  1847.  ^^^^ 
letter  containing  his  appointment  to  the 
pastorate  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  New  York. 
"  Rez'.   James  Hom'igan  —  Dear   Sir — 
You  are  b\'  these  presents  duly  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Catholic  congregation  of  Bing- 
hamton.    The  circuit  of  your  mission  will 
i  embrace  the  three  counties  of  Broome,  Che- 
I  nango  and  Delaware.    The  ordinary  facul- 
I  ties  and  jurisdiction  granted  to  pastors  in 
!  this  Diocese  are  likewise  hereby  commu- 
I  nicated  to  you  and  confirmed, 
i      "  Given  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of  New 
I  York  and  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  Dio- 
I  cese,  the  19th  day  of  July,  1S47. 
I  "  John,  Bishop  of  Axium, 

I  *'  Coadjutor  of  New  York." 

I  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  successful  labors  of  this 
indefatigable  priest.  He  began  by  paying 
!  oft'  the  interest  and  part  of  the  principal 
due  on  the  church  property  and  purchasing 
all  the  adjoining  lots  unsold,  thereby  se- 
curing the  finest  and  best  located  Catholic 
church  property  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
with  a  reduced  debt  of  onh'  $600. 

The  pastoral  residence  was  next  built ; 
j  then  an  academy  for  males  and  females  ; 
!  then  the  church  was  enlarged  at  an  expense 
!  of  about  two  thousand  dollars,  and  a  fine 
i  organ  placed  therein,  the  old  one  being  re- 
I  moved  to  the  academy.     His  attention  was 
!  now  crlled  to  the  purchase  of  about  two 
I  acres  of  land  for  a  cemetery,  located  about 
two  miles  out  of  town:  the  church-yard  b\^ 
this  time    having   become  crowded  with 
graves.    This  cemetery  is  beautifully  sit- 
I  uated  high  on  the  bank  of  the  Susque- 
i  iianna,  well  fenced   and   contains  a  resi- 
;  dence  for  the  sexton. 

i      The  present  St.  Patrick's  church  edifice 
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was  finished  and  dedicated  on  the  28th  of 
September,  >  1 873.  It  cost  about  $170,000, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  church  building 
in  the  southern  tier.  From  the  account  of 
the  dedication  ceremonies  in  one  of  the  local 
papers  of  the  day  following,  we  make  a 
brief  extract  :  — 

"  About  half-past  ten  a  procession  of 
priests  and  bishops,  seventeen  in  number, 
emerged  from  the  side  entrance  of  Father 
Hourigan's  residence,  and  marched  across  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the  church,  and  passing 
on  around  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  crossed 
over  to  the  entrance  of  the  old  church  on 
Oak  street,  where  the  solemn  and  impress- 
ive ceremonies  of  abandoning  the  old  church 
were  performed.  These  ceremonies  occu- 
pied about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  procession  re-formed  and  started  down 
Oak  street,  around  the  convent  on  its  way 
to  the  new  church.  The  procession  was 
led  by  the  cross-bearers,  supported  on 
either  side  by  two  acolytes  bearing  each  an 
unlighted  candle  in  a  tall  silver  candlestick. 
These  were  followed  by  forty  altar  boys 
with  bare  heads,  thirty-four  of  whom  were 
dressed  in  red  robes  with  white  lace  capes, 
and  six  in  robes  of  black  and  white,  march- 
ing two  and  two  and  with  hands  pressed  to- 
gether in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  These 
were  succeeded  by  twenty-four  bishops  and 
priests  in  the  following  order:  First  after 
the  altar  boys  were  the  clergy,  marching 
two  and  two.  Then  followed  Bishop  Lynch, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Most  Rev.  Bishop 
O'Hara,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  Most  Rev.  Bishop 
McOuade,  of  Rochester,  Deacon  Father 
Quinn,  Vicar-general  of  New  York,  Rev. 
Father  McManus,  of  Geneva,  acting  as  dea- 
con, Rev.  Father  Dufty,  of  Salina,  sub-dea- 
con, Rev.  Thomas  Bourke,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Albany,  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Most 
Rev.  Patrick  Lynch,  preacher  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  three  bishops  were  in  robes  of 
rich  golden  yellow,  the  remaining  fathers, 


1  deacons  and  clerg}-  being  attired  in  robes 
of  black  with  a  long  white  lace  cape  reach- 
:  ing  nearly  to  the  knee.    The  procession 
;  moved  slowly  up  the  street  to  the  main  en- 
I  trance  of  the  church,  where  a  halt  was  made 
I  and  the  altar  boys,  facing  inward  and  open- 
ing their  ranks,  the    clergy  and  bishop 
passed  to  the  head  of  the  line.    The  impos- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  occasion  are  too 
'  lengthy  to  foliou-  through  ;  we.  therefore, 
i  quote  only  the  following,  giving  the  names 
I  of  those  who  participated:    High  mass  was 
i  celebrated  by  Rev.  Father  McNierne}^  xA.s- 
I  sistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  assisted  by 
;  Rev.  Father  Mc^^Ianus.  of  Geneva,  X.  Y., 
1  as  deacon,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Duffy, 
I  of  Salina.  as  sub-deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
i  liam  Ouinn,  Vicar- general  of  Xew  York, 
I  acting  as  arch-deacon.     After  the  gospel 
I  was  chanted  the  Very  Rev.  Bishop  Lynch, 
i  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  ascended  the  pulpit 
I  and  delivered  the  dedicatory  sermon  —  a 
I  beautiful  discourse  on  '  The  Vitality  of  the 
i  Church.'    After  the  church  had  been  ded- 
j  icated  to  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland, 
I  the  procession  re-formed  and  marched  to 
the  parochial  residence,  whence  they  went 
to  St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  partook  of  a 
bountiful  repast." 

Parochial  Schools  and  Orphanage.  —  The 
old  acaderr  y  built  by  Father  Hourigan  in 
the  early  part  of  his  pastorate  v/as  a  wooden 
building  one  story  high  and  stood  on  Leroy 
street  above  Oak.     It  was  but  an  humble 
institution  yet  it  has  contributed  to  great 
results.     Here  such  teachers  as  the  late  Mr. 
I  Dowdcn  and  John  Guilfo\-le  instructed  pu- 
i  pils  in  the  classics  and  in  literary  lore,  and 
I  self-sacrificing  women  devoted  their  ener- 
I  gies  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  poor  and 
orphaned  children.     In  185 1  the  number 
of  both  sexes  was  one  hundred  and  sixt\'. 
The  school  at  this  time  was  taught  by  three 
I  ladies  who  had   resolved  to  devote  their 
I  lives  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  Their 
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energies  and  health  were  so  tasked  by  the  I 
endeavor  that  they  were  obliged  at  the  end  ! 
of  two  years  to  give  up  their  benevolent  | 
enterprise.  The  departments  were  then 
taught  by  male  teachers,  among  whom  were 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  given  above. 
About  1856  the  female  department  was 
taken  charge  of  by  a  young  lady  of  liberal 
education  and  independent  fortune,  who 
voluntarily  proffered  her  services  in  that 
capacity.  She  was  very  successful  as  a 
teacher.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  not  merely  to  take  charge  of  the 
school,  but  to  connect  therewith  a  small  or- 
phanage under  the  auspices  of  the  pastor 
of  St.  Patrick's.  That  little  asylum  on  Le- 
roy  street  w^as  the  nucleus  of  the  orphan 
ayslum  now  known  as  St.  Mary's  Home, 
crowning  the  eminence  west  of  the  city  and 
occupying  the  spacious  buildingand grounds 
formerly  belonging  to  Dean  College.  From 
that  Httle  old  academy  on  Leroy  street,  in 
the  days  of  the  Guilfoyles  and  Dowdens, 
there  went  forth  priests,  doctors  and  law- 
yers to  enter  into  positions  of  more  or  less 
distinction  in  the  professions  and  other  oc- 
cupations of  life  ;  and  it  is  still  standing  and 
doing  service  for  charitable  and  benevolent 
purposes. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  go  no 
farther  back,  the  labors  and  plans  of  Father 
Hourigan  have  had  a  most  wonderful  de- 
velopment. St.  Patrick's  noble  edifice  has 
been  completed  costing  $170,000;  St.  Jo- 
seph's Academy,  costing  $60,000,  now 
crowns  a  portion  of  the  ample  grounds  pur-  | 
chased  many  years  ago ;  the  old  church  I 
that  did  such  good  service  in  its  day  has 
been  transformed  and  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  St.  Joseph's  Parochial  school,  as 
well  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  St.  Patrick's 
Total  Abstinence  Society  and  the  Catholic 
Knights;  the  fine  college  building  on  the 
hill  has  been  purchased  and  converted  into 
St.  Mary's  Home  for  orphans  ;  and  the  lit- 


I  tie  sisters'  school  and  orphanage  on  Leroy 
I  street,  in  these  later  days  has  become  a 
j  private  residence,  after  having  been  much 
enlarged  and  improved,  the  rental  of  which, 
with  the  grounds  attached,  goes  towards 
paying  for  the  support  and  education  of  the 
orphan  children  of  the  late  Mr.  Dov/den, 
who  was  through  his  life  the  faithful  and 
devoted  friend  of  Rev.  Father  Hourigan 
and  the  able  and  highly  qualified  teacher  of 
his  parochial  school. 

St.  Joscpli  s  Academy  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mother  M.  Theodora,  Superior, 
with  fifteen  sisters.  The  number  of  pupils 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty. 

St.  James  Parochial  Sc/ioot  \\2iS\.wo  hun- 
dred pupils. 

St.  Alary s  Orphan  Asylum,  ^Mother  Stan- 
islaus, Superior  ;  nine  sisters  and  one  hun- 
dred orphans. 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  —  This  sec- 
ond Episcopal  church,  for  some  }-ears  a 
mission  of  Christ  Church,  assumed  form  as 
a  distinctive  parish  on  February  3d,  1873, 
Rev.  Robert  Paul  presiding.  Horatio  Ev- 
ans and  James  Filmer  were  elected  wardens, 
and  D.  Lyons,  Lewis  Baird,  Robert  Cro- 
zier,  Charles  Dilley,  Darwin  Felter,  Phineas 
W.  Bebee,  Charles  F.  Moore  and  George 
Chubb,  vestrym.en. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid 
July  2d,  1 87 1,  and  the  edifice  was  conse- 
crated by  Right  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  November  ist,  1S71. 
The  rectory  was  built  in  1873.  The  church 
I  property  is  valued  at  $7,500,  and  the  num- 
I  ber  of  communicants  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  Follov/ing  is  a  list  of  the  rectors 
who  have  served  the  church  :  Rev^  Rob- 
ert Hudson,  1873  ;  Rev.  C.  T.  Coer,  1874; 
Rev.  S.  G.  Lines,  1875  ;  Rev.  M.  C.  Light- 
ner,  1878;  Rev.  R.  Granger,  1879.  Rev. 
G;  Livingston  Bishop,  1882.  The  latter  is 
still  rector  of  the  church. 

Free  Methodist  Chicrch.  — The  first  Free 
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Methodist  Church  of  Binghamton  was  or-  ! 
ganized  with  ten  members,  by  the  Rev.  B.  ^ 
T.  Roberts,  in  1862.  Their  house  of  wor-  : 
ship  is  the  one  formerly  occupied  by  the  ; 
Second  Methodist  Episcopal  Society,  and  ; 
stands  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Court  ■ 
and  Carroll  streets.  It  was  sold  to  the  Free  | 
Methodist  Society  in  March,  1867,  for  $3,-  | 
600.  It  will  seat  nearly  six  hundred  per-  j 
sons.  The  society  numbers  upwards  of  ' 
sixty,  and  has  a  church  property  valued  at  | 
$12,500.  j 

The  following  named  pastors  have  served  | 
the  Church  :  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Sinclair  1862-  i 
63  ;  B.  F.  Stoutenburg,  1864;  M.  N.  Down-  ^ 
ing,  1865-66;  J.  B.  Freeland,  1S67-6S;  \ 
W.  Gould,  1869  ;  J-  T.  James.  1870  ;  C.  H.  ! 
South  worth,  1871  ;  B.  Winget,  1872-73  ;  i 
E.  P.  Sellen,  1874-75  ;  J.  B.  Freeland,  1876;  ; 
B.  Winget,  1877;  J.  B.  Freeland,  1878;  J.  \ 
Odell.  1879;  J.  D.  Osman,  1880-81;  Ze-  | 
nas  Osborne,  1882-84.  | 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  —  | 
There  are  two  small  chapels  owned  and  ' 
occupied  by  the  colored  people  of  Bing-  : 
hamton.  The  first,  called  Ziofi  CJuircJi,  is  ! 
situated  on  Whitney  street ;  the  second,  ! 
called  Bethel  church,  on  Susquehanna  j 
street.  Zion  Church  was  organized  with  j 
thirty-six  members  in  1836,  by  the  Rev.  ' 
Henry  Johnson,  its  first  pastor.  Their  house  [ 
of  worship  was  erected  in  1840;  it  will  seat  I 
125  persons,  and  cost  $500.  The  church  \ 
was  rebuilt  in  1874  and  is  valued  at  $2, coo.  ! 

Bethel  Church  was  organized  with  sixty-  | 
five  members  in  1838  by  the  Rev.  Charles  ; 
Spiccr,  its  first  pastor;  and  the  first  house 
of  worship  was  erected  in  the  same  year.  ' 
The  one  they  now  occupy  was  built  in  1 842  ;  I 
it  will  scat  350  persons,  and  cost  $850.  ! 

North  Presbyterian  Church}  —  For  thirty  : 
years  previous  to  the  formation  of  this  so-  | 
ciety  no  church  —  unless  that  of  the  Free  i 

1  From  report  by  Rev,  Sabin   ^fcKinney  and  other 
sources.  1 


Methodists  be  an  exception  —  had  been 
formed  in  Binghamton.  In  the  mean  time 
the  town  had  more  than  doubled  in  popu- 
lation and  was  rapidly  increasing  in  all 
sources  of  influence.  The  churches  were 
awaking  to  the  necessity  of  larger  accom- 
modations to  meet  the  increased  numbers 
who  attend  their  services.  The  Methodist 
Episcopals  were  building  the  Centenary 
church,  the  Baptists  were  making  arrange- 
ments to  build  to  meet  the  wants  of  their 
large  congregation.  All  the  desirable  slips 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  were  taken. 
More  were  wanted  and  the  pastor,  Dr. 
Boardman,  had  urged  his  people  to  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  the  community. 

This  field  was  selected  because  it  was  en- 
tirely unoccupied.  Not  even  a  suitable 
room  could  be  found  in  which  to  hold  a 
Sabbath-school.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  friends  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  in  I\Iay,  1869;  but  the 
notice  not  having  been  legal,  a  second  meet- 
ing was  held  July  19th,  when  the  "North 
Presbyterian  Society  "  was  organized. 

Soon  after  the  first  meeting  in  May  a 
subscription  was  started  to  provide  funds 
for  the  chapel.  It  was  not  then  contempla- 
ted to  immediately  organize  a  church,  or 
to  hold  regular  services.  It  was  designed 
to  form  a  legal  society,  to  purchase  lots, 
build  a  plain  wooden  chapel,  and  hold  so- 
cial meetings,  until  such  time  as  it  should 
seem  desirable  to  organize  a  church  and 
call  a  pastor.  On  the  first  of  June  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  the  late  Mr.  James 
Munseil  for  the  present  church  lots  on  the 
corner  of  Chenango  and  Munseil  streets. 
The  chapel  was  comipleted  and  dedicated 
February  13th,  1870,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  Rev.  George  N.  Boardman, 
D.D. 

Such  was  the  general  movement  to  estab- 
lish the  society  that  it  was  resolved  to  sus- 
tain regular  services  so  soon  as  the  house 
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should  be  in  readiness.  Accordingly,  after 
due  inquiry,  Rev.  C.  P.  Coit,  then  of  tlie 
senior  class  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit.  He 
was  present  the  first  Sabbath  the  house  was 
open  for  service,  and  also  on  the  succeeding 
Sabbath.  And  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  at  a  meeting  convened  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  unanimous  call  was  given  him  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  congregation,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,200.  The  call  was  accepted,  his 
labors  to  commence  at  the  close  of  the 
seminary  year,  early  in  May.  Prof.  Hunt- 
ington, of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
supplied  the  pulpit  in  the  intervening  time, 
about  two  months,  greatly  to  the  edification 
and  advantage  of  the  churck 

At  a  society  meeting  in  April  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  formation  of  a  church. 
Rev.  S.  McKinney  and  Dr.  I.  E.  F'ord  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the  next 
stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  and  request 
that  body  to  here  organize  a  church,  which 
request  was  granted.  The  same  conmiittee 
was  also  instructed  to  prepare  articles  of 
faith  and  a  covenant  for  adoption  by  the 
body.  Those  articles,  drawn  up  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Huntington,  were 
prepared,  and  were  adopted  by  those  pro- 
posing to  become  members,  and  are  still  in 
use  by  the  church.  They  include  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  held 
aUke  by  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  are 
free  from  all  technical  phrases. 

The  Noi'th  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bing- 
hamto?i  was  formally  organized  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Presbytery  of  Tioga,  consist- 
ing of  Rev.  G.  W.  Boardman,  D.D.,  Rev. 
P.  Lockwood,  and  Richard  Mather,  elder, 
on  Sabbath,  April  17th,  1870.  Fifty  per- 
sons entered  into  fellowship,  of  whom 
forty-one  were  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  nine  were  from  churches  abroad, 
and  one  was  received  on  profession  of  faith. 
Thirty-six  were  heads  of  families,  and  four- 


I  teen  were  young  people.  Twenty-one  were 
i  men,  and  twent\'  nine  women.  Of  these, 
i  four  have  died,  twenty-two  have  removed, 
1  and  twenty-four  are  still  members  on  the 
I  ground.  Dr.  PI  I.  Ford  and  Mr.  J.  \V. 
I  Scott  were  elected  ruling  elders,  and  Messrs. 
I  H.  P.  Blair,  George  M.  T.  Johnson  and 
I  Samuel  Hogg,  deacons- — and  were  set 
!  apart  to  their  respective  offices  by  pra\-er 
I  and  assent  to  the  standards  of  the  Presby- 
i  terian  Church.  Interesting  remarks  were 
j  made  by  the  presbyterial  committee  and 
I  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

i      The  organ  which  was  placed  in  the  chapel 
I  during  the  year  1870,  costing  about  $200, 
was  the  generous  contribution  of  MissTheo 
Lockwood. 

At  a  society  meeting  held  August  28th, 
1 87 1,  the  salary  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  C. 
P.  Coit,  was  raised  from  $1,200  to  $1,400 
per  annum,  the  work  of  the  pastor  and  the 
I  prosperous  condition  of  the  society's  finan- 
j  ces  seeming  to  justify  this  action, 
j      The  next  important  event  in  the  history 
of  the  society  was  the  resignation  of  its 
first  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Coit,  which  was 
offered  in  January,  1874,  to  take  effect  on 
on  the  first  of  July  of  that  year. 

In  January,  1875,  the  Rev.  John  McVey, 
the  present  pastor,  accepted  the  unanimous 
call  of  the  society,  and  commenced  his  la- 
bors March  1st  of  the  same  year, 
I  The  church  now^  (1884)  numbers  175 
members,  and  the  Sunday-school  about 
225. 

The   West  Presbyterian  Church.  —  This 
I  is  an  offshoot  of   the  First  Presbyterian 
'  Church  and  was  organized  February  12th, 
1873,  with  sixty- five  members,  fifty-three 
of  whom  were  from  the  First  Church.  The 
church  edifice  on  North  street  is  a  neat  and 
substantial  brick  structure  and  was  com- 
j  pleted  in  1873  and  dedicated  January  i6th, 
I  of  that  year.    The  cost  including  lot  was 
j  about  $18,000.    The  Sabbath-school  was 
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organized  January  19th,  1 873  (the  first 
Sunday  that  the  chapel  was  occupied),  and 
numbers  over  two  hundred  scholars. 

Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  was  installed  as 
pastor  April  24th,  1873,  and  still  remains 
in  charge  of  the  church.  The  number  of 
church  members  at  present  (1884)  is  290. 
Sunday-school,  300. 

High  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  CJiurch. 
—  This  society  was  organized  in  1 873.  The 
number  of  members  is  now  (1884)  275,  in- 
cluding probationers.  The  Sunday-school 
has  a  membership  of  300.  The  cost  of  the 
church  edifice  was  about  $2,500.  Pastors, 
Rev.  J.  Hartwell,  J.  B.  Sumner,  A.  D.  Al- 
exander and  W.  J.  Judd. 

The  Chenango  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. — This  Church  was  organized  in 
1880.  They  have  a  neat  house  of  worship, 
the  cost  of  which,  including  lot,  was  $4,600. 
Following  is  a  list  of  pastors,  with  dates  of 
service:  Rev.  A.  Brooks,  1880;  Rev.  ]\r.  E. 
Bramhall,  1881  ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Alexander, 
1882,  to  the  present  time.  The  present 
membership  is  150;  of  the  Sunday-school, 
170. 

The  Christian  Church  of  BingJiaviton.  — 
This  society  was  organized  July  25th,  1880, 
with  sixteen  members.  It  numbers  at  pres- 
ent about  thirty,  with  a  Sunday-school  of 
about  fifty  children  and  teachers.  They 
belong  to  the  Band  of  Hope,  having  taken 
the  triple  pledge  of  abstinence  from  rum, 
tobacco,  and  profanity.  The  house  of  wor- 
ship of  this  society  was  dedicated  in  Au- 
gust, 1882.  Rev.  A.  J.  Welton,  who  is  still 
in  charge  of  the  church,  has  been  the  only 
pastor. 

Emanuel  Chnrch  of  the  Eva^igelical  As- 
sociation of  North  America. — The  first 
minister  of  the  association  sent  here  by  the 
New  York  Conference  was  Rev.  Jacob  Vos- 
seler,  in  the  spring  of  1878.  That  year  a 
membership  of  twenty-four  persons  was  en- 
rolled.   The  church  was  fully  organized  and 


I  incorporated  with  the  following  board  of 

!  trustees,  November   12th,    1880:  George 

i 

!  Feuring,   Conrad  Brunner,  George  Deitz, 

1  Charles  Nots,  William  Weingaertner.  Rev. 

i  Jacob  Vosseler   remained   in  charge  two 

years  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Reu- 

beer,  who  served  as  pastor  three  years  and 

was  followed  in  the  spring  of  1883  by  Rev. 

Charles  F.  Schoepflin,  the  present  pastor. 

I  The  number  of  communicants  is  about  forty 

I  and   the  Sunday-school  has  about  sixty 

i  members.    They  have  held  their  meetings 

!  from  the  first  in  the  hall  of  the  Young;  Men's 

i  .  .  . 

1  Christian  Association.     The  society  is  now 

building  a  neat  and  commodious  church 
edifice  on  Front  street,  upon  a  lot  pur- 
chased in  August,   1 88 1.     The  lot  cost 
1  $2,181  ;  the  church  will  cost  when  finished 
!  between  $7,000  and  $8,000.    They  have 
i  a  permanent  parsonage  on   River  street, 
I  corner  of  Oak;  cost  about  $2,500.  The 
I  present  trustees  are  George  Feuring,  presi- 
i  dent ;  William  Kruhoeffer,  secretary  ;  Con- 
j  rad  Brunner,  treasurer;  Paul  Thiele,  Julius 
Rink. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  ■ — This  in- 
i  stitution  was  organized  under  the  direction 
I  of  the  Society  of  Mercy,  an  association  of 
j  ladies  of  Christ  Church.  It  is  an  incorpo- 
j  rated  institution  with  a  board  of  trustees 
I  consisting  of  three  clergymen  and  two  lay- 
!  men.  The  trustees  for  1884  are  Rev.  R. 
I  N.  Park,  Rev.  G.  Livingston  Bishop,  Rev. 
I  J.  F.  Taunt,  General  J.  C.  Robinson  and 
!  John  Evans.  Rev.  G.  Livingston  Bishop, 
I  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  home  department  of  the  house  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  nine  lady  managers, 
elected  annually  by  the  Society  of  Mercy. 
Those  elected  for  1884  are  Mrs.  J.  J.  You- 
mans,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Mrs.  F,  M.  Weed, 
!  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hall,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rice,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
I  Clark,  Mrs.  Joel  Fuller,  Mrs.  Lewis  Baird, 
I  Mrs.  J.  Livingston  Bishop, 
i      The  house  is  pleasantly  located  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  Susquehanna  adjoining 
the  chapel  and  rectory  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, with  which,  however,  it  has  no  eccle- 
siastical connection.  It  was  opened  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1870,  and  since  that  date  has  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  inmates,  as  well 
as  provided  temporarily  for  many  outside. 
Under  the  lady  managers  the  city  is  divided 
into  districts  and  thoroughly  visited.  The 
poor  who  are  properly  the  charge  of  the 
county,  are  not  included  in  the  benehcent 
ministrations  of  this  board,  but  all  classes, 
male  and  female,  young  and  old  alike,  who 
require  temporary  assistance  medical  or 
hospital  treatment,  are  provided  for,  either 
at  or  from  the  house. 

Receipts  during  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1883,  $1,183.  Expenses  for  the 
same  period,  $1,087.  The  institution  has 
an  endowment  of  $5,000.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  property  is  about  $10,000. 
Recently  a  hospital  has  been  added  to  the 
institution,  which  is  in  charge  of  Sister 
Laura.  It  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Hunt- 
ington on  the  24th  of  June,  18S4.  A  gen- 
eral interest  is  taken  in  the  hospital  by  the 
citizens,  irrespective  of  religious  creed.  The 
dedicatory  services  were  participated  in  by 
nearly  all  the  clergymen  of  the  city. 

Trustees — Revs.  R.  G.  Quennell,  G.  L. 
Bishop,  J.  F.  Taunt,  General  J.  C.  Robin- 
inson.  Colonel  John  Evans,  John  Ander- 
son, esq.,  Daniel  Lyons,  esq. 

Hospital  Department.  —  Rev.  G.  L.  Bish- 
op, superintendent. 

Board  of  Surgeons.  —  Dr.  J.  G.  Orton 
president  and  consulting  surgeon  ;  Dr.  L. 
Griffin,  consulting  surgeon ;  Drs.  J.  H.  Chit- 
tenden, D.  S.  Burr,  G.  S.  Redfield.  W.  S. 
Knox,  H.  O.  Ely,  F.  H.  Putnam,  attending 
surgeons. 

YOUNG    men's    christian  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Binghamton  was  incorporated  December 


4th,  1852.  This  organization  was  designed 
:  to  furnish  rational  entertainment  and  in- 
struction to  the  young  men  of  the  village 
:  by  establishing  a  library,  and  sustaining  a 
I  reading-room  and  courses  of  lectures  during 
■  the  winter  season,  and  the  holding  of  a 
j  meeting  for  prayer  or  other  religious  ser- 
!  vices  on  the  Sabbath.  The  association  has 
I  preserved  its  organization  for  over  thirty 
j  years.  The  following  named  gentlemen 
i  were  the  first  officers  of  the  association,  a 
I  number  of  whom  are  still  residents  of  Blng- 
i  hamton  :  President,  Edward  Tompkins ; 
!  first  vice-president,  Solomon  Judd  ;  second 
vice-president,  Charles  S.  Hall ;  third  vice- 
president,  Edward  Z.  Lewis ;  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Franklin  A.  Durkee  ;  record- 
j  ing  secretary,  James  B.  Chadwick  ;  treas- 
j  urer,  Julius  P.  Morgan  ;  managers,  Henry 
I  S.  West,  George  E.  Flynt,  Hallam  E.  Pratt 
I  and  J.  T.  Brodt. 

I      Relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  Associa- 

I 

I  tion  building  we  find  the  following  in  the 
^  "Year  Book"  for  1884:  — 
i  The  need  of  a  suitable  and  commodious 
I  building  which  should  furnish  a  permanent 
I  home  for  the  association,  was  presented  to 
I  its  friends  in  the  Year  Book  of  1883. 
!  It  was,  however,  scarcely  hoped  that  the 
'  association  would  secure  such  a  home  be- 
I  fore  the  next  Year  Book  should  be  issued, 
i  At  the  request  of  the  association  Messrs. 
j  W.  B.  Edwards,  James  B.  Weed  and  N. 
T.  Childs  had  consented  to  act  as  trustees 
of  a  building  fund  for  the  association,  but 
!  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  their 
duties  did  not  ^eem  likeh'  soon  to  become 
'  o)ierous.  But  the  opportunity  soon  offered 
i  to  purchase,  on  favorable  terms,  the  large 
i  and  commodious  building  known  as  the  Les- 
i  ter  Building,  Nos.  7  and  9  Court  street,  a 
!  small  part  of  which  the  association  had  here- 
'  tofore  leased. 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  secure 
I  pledges  sufficient  in  amount  to  warrant  the 
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association  in  making  the  purchase.  The 
appeal  met  with  a  generous  response  by  the 
friends  of  the  association,  and  the  sum  of 
$10,000  was  subscribed  for  the  proposed 
purchase.  Every  dollar  of  this  amount  has 
since  been  paid,  and  the  association  took  a 
conveyance  of  the  property  October  ist, 
1883,  subject  to  an  incumbrance  by  mort- 
eacre  for  a  like  amount. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  needed 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  building, 
the  further  sum  of  $1,400  has  been  paid  or 
pledged. 

The  Association  building  is  located  on 
the  north  side  of  Court  street,  and  near  the 
Court  street  bridge  over  the  Chenango  river. 
The  location  is  central  and  prominent. 
The  lot  has  a  frontage  of  forty- eiglit  feet 
on  Court  street  and  a  depth  of  ninety-six 
feet. 

The  building  covers  the  entire  front,  is 
four  stories  in  height  and  has  a  depth  of 
about  eighty  feet. 

The  ground  floor  has  tvv^o  large  store 
rooms,  now  leased  for  business  purposes, 
with  hall  and  stairway  between,  leading  to 
the  second  floor,  which  furnishes  two  large 
and  attractive  suites  of  rooms,  which  will  be 
wholly  occupied  by  the  association. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  Association 
Hall  and  rooms  under  lease. 

The  fourth  floor  will  furnish  a  large  hall 
for  gymnastic  or  other  purposes. 

It  is  believed  that  the  income  from  rents 
will  enable  the  association  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  taxes,  repairs,  insurance  and  the 
interest  upon  the  unpaid  purchase  money, 
until  the  friends  of  the  association  are  able 
to  complete  the  enterprise  so  generously 
begun  and  present  it  with  a  building  free 
from  debt  and  yielding  an  income  for  cur- 
rent expenses. 

This  association  now  offers  to  young  men 
a  reading  room,  a  social  room,  a  library,  a 
boarding-house  directory,  a  correspondence 


i  desk,  an  employment  bureau  and  religious 
'  meetings. 

Its  reading  room  has  been  renovated,  is 
'  light  and  spacious  and  now  presents  a  very 
i  attractive  appearance.  It  is  supplied  v/ith 
i  the  latest  daily  papers,  the  latest  New  York 
i  papers,  the  latest  illustrated  papers  and 
i  popular  magazines. 

i  A  library  of  six  hundred  volumes  has 
1  been  placed  in  the  rooms,  comprising  works 

of  poetry,  history,  travel,  fiction,  biography 

and  theology. 

The  social  room  is  cosy  and  home-like 
I  and  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  }-oung  men. 
i  It  is  supplied  with  a  piano  and  social  games. 
I  The  association  conducts  regularly  the 
I  following  religious  meetings:  — 
1      Bible  study,  Wednesday  evening  at  8 

o'clock.  General  meeting,  Saturday  even- 
j  ing  at  8  o'clock.  Men's  meeting,  Saturday 
!  afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 

The  officers  for  1884  areas  follows:  — 

C.  W.  Loomis,   president  ;    A.  Crounse, 

vice-president;  C.  R.  Williams,  treasurer; 
;  A.  B.  Brown,  recording  secretary  ;  L.  K. 
I  Thompson,  auditor. 

I  Directors  —  J.  W.  Manier,  W.  H.  Proc- 
i  tor,  E.  J.  Clark,  C.  H.  Avery,  H.  M.  Beech- 
1  er,  W.  M.  Ely,  D.  H.  Carver,  C.  A.  Wil- 
kinson, William  Scott,  J.  K.  Mellen,  E.  C. 
Titchener,  F.  F.  W^illiams,  Conrad  Klee,  N. 
\  E.  Severson,  George  F.  Hand,  I.  T.  Deyo, 
I  E.  D.  Hills. 

!  « 

!  STREET  RAILROADS. 

j  There  are  four  street  railroad  lines  in 
Binghamton.  The  oldest  is  the  Bingham- 
ton  and  Port  Dickinson  Railroad,  which 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1868. 
The  first  board  of  directors  was  as  follows: 
President,  Sherman  D.  Phelps  ;  vice-pres- 

;  ident,  Barra  R.  Johnson  ;  secretary,  Benja- 
min .Devoe  ;  treasurer,  Tracy  R.  Morgan; 
with  N.  A.  Phelps,  J.  S.  Wells,  Erastus  Ross, 
Harvey  Westcott,  Charles  McKinney,  Lew- 
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is  Seymour,  William  Ogden,  Alex.  E  An- 
drews, D.  L.  Brownson.  The  company 
was  formed  and  the  road  was  put  in  opera- 
tion in  1873.  The  road  is  now  leased  for 
ten  years  to  N.  L.  Osborn,  and  is  efficiently 
managed.  The  present  officers  are  Har- 
vey Westcott,  president ;  A.  C.  ^latthews, 
vice-president;  George  M.  Harris,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  Washington  Street  and  State  Asy- 
lum Railroad  Company  was  organized  in 
October,  1871.  The  officers  are  R.  H. 
Meagley,  president ;  F.  E.  Ross,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Road  extending  from  Spring 
Forest  Cemetery  to  Ferry,  connecting  with 
the  Washington  Street,  State  Asylum  and 
Park  Avenue  Railroad. 

The  Binghamton  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  February,  1883, 
with  the  following  officers:  George  L.  Cran- 
dall,  president;  N.  Stow,  vice-president  and 
superintendent ;  C.  O.  Root,  secretary  ;  H. 
J.  Kneeland,  treasurer.  The  route  of  this 
road  is  as  follows  :  Extending  from  east 
end  of  Pearne  runs  west  to  State  :  south  on 
State  to  Susquehanna ;  east  on  Susque- 
hanna to  Carroll  ;  south  on  Carroll  to  South 
street ;  northeast  on  South  to  Liberty ; 
north  on  Liberty  to  Henry  ;  west  on  Hen- 
ry to  Fayette  ;  north  on  Fayette  to  Lewis  ; 
west  on  Lewis  to  State. 

The  Binghamton  City  Railroad  Company 
was  organized  in  April,  1884.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  officers :  President,  George 
Whitney;  vice-president,  G.  W.  Stow; 
treasurer,  W.  R.  Osborn  ;  secretary,  C.  O. 
Root ;  superintendent,  G.  W.  Stow. 

CEMETERIES. 

The  first  burial  place  of  the  village  was 
on  Court  hill.  About  1803  Benjamin  Saw- 
tell  and  William  Woodruff  cleared  away 
the  underbrush  and  small  growth  of  pine 
and  oak,  to  make  room  for  the  burial  of 
John  Crosby  who  appears  to  have  been  the 


first  person  interred  there.  The  spot  was 
used  as  a  public  bur\'ing  ground  by  the  vil 
lage  until  the  several  churches  set  off  por- 
tions of  their  grounds  for  such  purpose. 
Before  Court  hill  was  reduced  in  height 
and  graded  (about  1836  to  1839)  many  re- 
mains were  disinterred  and  removed  to 
other  burial  places  in  the  village. 

The  church  cemeteries  for  a  time  received 
most  of  the  dead  of  the  village  :  but  it  was 
not  long  before  a  movement  to  lay  out  a 
public  burying  ground  was  made  by  the 
corporate  authorities.  The  lot  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Eldredge  and  Liberty  streets  was 
conveyed  to  the  village  trustees  by  Joseph  S. 
Bosworth  and  Gary  Murdock  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1 841  and  "Binghamton  Cemetery," 
now  City  Cemetery,  was  laid  out  in  1848. 
The  first  person  buried  there  was  Charles 
Frederick  Whitney,  a  son  of  Virgil  Whit- 
ney, who  was  born  December  i8th,  1820, 
and  died  December  8th,  1844.  His  remains 
were  removed  from  the  burying  ground  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  as  were  also 
a  number  of  others,  as  well  as  from  the 
Episcopal  church-yard. 

Upon  the  opening  of  this  cemetery  the 
trustees  appointed  Selah  P.  Rood  as  sex- 
ton ;  he  remained  in  charge  until  about 
eight  years  ago.  The  grounds  embrace 
f  about  ten  acres  and  are  divided  into  429 
lots.  Originally  there  was  a  space  left  for 
a  sexton's  cottage,  but  it  was  never  occu- 
pied for  that  purpose  and  is  now  being  used 
for  burial  places.  A  few  interments  are  still 
made  there. 

Spring  Forest  Cemetery.  —  Spring  Forest 
Cemeter}'  dissociation  was  incorporated 
December  i8th,  1853.  Edward  Z.  Lewis 
was  chosen  president ;  Lewis  Seymour,  sec- 
retary, and  Tracy  R.  Morgan,  treasurer. 

The  cemetery  is  beautifully  situated  on 
m  en;iinence  northwest  of  the  city  and  was 
laid  out  in  1854.  It  contains  about  200 
acres.    The  natural  scenery  is  fine  and  the 
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artistic  arrangement  and  decorations  ap- 
propriate for  the  place.  The  grounds  were 
laid  out  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  Greenwood  Cemetery.  The 
manner  in  which  tliey  are  kept  is  a  good 
index  to  the  culture  and  social  refinement 
of  the  community.  Here  wealth  and  taste 
vie  with  each  other  in  erecting  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  enduring  memorials  of  aft'ec- 
tion,  and  certainly  money  can  be  put  to  few 
better  uses.  The  custom  of  modern  society 
in  selecting  retired,  rural  burial  places  and 
decorating  them  with  emblems  peculiarly 
expressive  of  love  and  memory,  has  no 
doubt  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  refine- 
ment and  culture  of  many  communities. 
More  people  visit  cemeteries  than  can  pos- 
sibly visit  art  galleries,  and  the  presence  of 
beauty  and  good  inspirations  amid  the  sol- 
emn quietude  of  these  sacred  precincts  can- 
not but  exert  upon  them  an  ennobling  in- 
fluence. 

Mrs.  Angel,  wife  of  Azariah  Angel,  was 
the  first  person  whose  remains  were  buried 
in  Spring  Forest  Cemetery.  To  this  date 
(July,  1884),  1,084  lots  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  elected  first  presi- 
dent of  the  association  in  1853,  held  that 
office  until  about  i860,  when  he  vacated  it 
by  removal  and  Hon.  Ho''ace  S.  Griswold 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  i-e- 
mained  president  until  his  death  in  1870, 
when  Erasmus  D.  Robinson  was  made  pres- 
ident and  still  holds  the  office,  together  with 
that  of  superintendent.  Lewis  Seymour 
was  secretary  until  his  death  in  1873  ;  since 
then  Benjamin  Devoe  has  held  the  ofirice. 
Tracy  R.  Morgan  held  the  office  of  treasu- 
rer until  1 878,  when  he  resigned,  and  Alonzo 
C.  Matthews  has  since  filled  the  position. 
The  board  of  trustees  for  1884  is  as  follows  : 
Job  X.  Congdon,  Tracy  R.  Morgan,  Cyrus 
Strong,  Benjamin  Devoe.  E.  B.  Stephens, 
Robert  Brown,  Alonzo  C.  Matthews,  E.  D. 
Robinson,  Harris  G.  Rodgers. 


I      Glen  Forest  Cemetery,  —  This  cemetery  is 
I  situated  a  short  distance  bevond  the  v.  est- 
I  ern  boundary  of  the  city,  north  of  the  Erie 
;  railroad.     It  was  opened  about  i  S78.    S.  B. 
I  Slosson.  president ;  N.  M.  Hulbert,  secre- 
tary; I.  S.  Matthews,  treasurer;  Eli  Meeker, 
superintendent.     Eugene  Brooks  has  been 
:  sexton  for  a  number  of  years. 
I      Catholic   Cemetery. — The    grounds  of 
,  this  cemetery  were  laid  out  about  thirty-six 
;  years  ago  and  originally  comprised  only  two 
!  acres.    The  land  was  purchased  of  two  men 
named  Burbank  and  Hoffindale.  Four  acres 
were  subsequently  added  to  the  grounds  at 
.  one  time  and  two  at  another,  so  that  the 
cemetery  now  contains  eight  acres. 

Rev.  Father  James  F.  Hourigan,  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  has  the  management  of 
the  cemetery,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to- 
wards educational  objects  and  beautifying 
the  grounds. 

CITY  CHARTER   AND  MAYORS. 

Binghamton  Vv-as  incorporated  as  a  city 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April 
•  9th,  1867.  The  corporated  limits  were  em- 
:  braced  v.'ithin  lines  defined  as  follows:  Com- 
:  mencing  at  the  northwest  corner  of  lot  num- 
ber thirty-one,  Bingham's  patent;  running 
thence  east  on  the  north  line  of  the  said 
Bingham's  patent  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  lot  number  twenty-seven  ;  thence  south 
on  the  line  of  lot  number  twenty-seven  to 
the  Susquehanna  river;  thence  across  the 
Susquehanna  river  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  lot  number  thirteen  in  the  said  patent; 
thence  south  along  the  east  line  of  said  lot 
num.ber  thirteen  to  the  south  line  of  Bing- 
ham's patent  to  a  point  opposite  the  west 
line  of  lot  number  thirty-one  in  said  patent ; 
thence  north  across  the  Susquehanna  river 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  lot  number  thirty- 
one  ;>  thence  north  along  the  west  line  of  lot 
number  thirty-one  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning." 
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The  area  of  the  city  Hmits  is  five  square 
miles.  It  was  at  first  divided  into  five  wards, 
vi::.  :  AH  that  portion  west  of  the  Chenango 
river  constituted  the  first  ward.  All  that  part 
east  of  the  Chenango  river  and  south  of  the 
south  line  of  Court  street  and  west  of  the 
west  line  of  Collier  street  constituted  the 
second  ward.  All  that  portion  north  of  the 
north  line  of  Court  street  and  east  of  the 
east  hne  of  Chenango  street,  constituted  the 
third  ward.  All  that  portion  south  of  the 
south  line  of  Court  street  and  east  of  the 
east  hne  of  Collier  street,  constituted  the 
fourth  ward.  And  all  that  portion  south  of 
the  Susquehanna  river  the  fifth  ward.  These 
divisions  remained  unchanged  until  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  creating  a  sixth  ward  by 
the  division  of  the  first,  was  passed  June 
2d,  1883,  The  sixth  ward  consists  of  all  that 
part  of  the  city  lying  west  of  the  Chenango 
river  and  south  of  Main  street. 

The  first  charter  election  was  held  on  May 
6th,  1867,  at  which  Abel  Bennett  was  elect- 
ed mayor,  and  the  following  named  gentle- 
men aldermen  for  their  respective  wards  :  — 

George  W.  Lester,  John  F.  Whitmore, 
first  ward. 

Amos  G.  Hull,  Frederick  A.  Morgan, 
second  ward. 

Henry  B.  Ogden,  Thomas  W.  Waterman, 
third  ward. 

'  Hiram  Sanders,  Isaiah  Dunham,  fourth, 
ward. 

Daniel  Lyons,  Charles  Stuart,  fifth  ward. 

Frederick  A.  Morgan  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  Julius  P.  Morgan, 
clerk.  W.  W.  Elliott  was  chosen  treasurer. 
Solomon  Judd,  fire  marshal,  and  James  Dil- 
lon, superintendent  of  streets. 

The  following  named  mayors  have  pre- 
sided over  the  city  since  its  incorporation  : 
Abel  Bennett,  1867;  Jabcz  F.  Rice,  1868; 
JobN.  Congdon,  1 869-70;  Walton  D wight, 
1871  ;  Sherman  D.  Phelps,  1872;  Benja- 
min N.  Loomis,  1873;  Delancey  M.  Hal- 


i  bert,  1874;  Charles  McKinney,  1875;  John 
Rankin,    1876;  Charles  Butler,  1877-78; 

I  James  H.  Bartlett,  1879;  Horace  X.  Lester, 

;  1880;  Duncan  R.  Grant,  1881  ;  James  K. 

:  Weldon,    1882;    J.    Stuart  Wells,  1883; 

I  George  A.  Thayer,  M.D.,  1884. 
j 

j  POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 

I  The  present  police  system  of  the  city  was 
I  organized  in  February,  188 1,  at  which  time 
!  the  board  of  commissioners  consisted  of  the 
^  following  gentlemen  :  Tracy  C.  Rich,  John 
;  S.  Wells,  George  W^  Dunn  and  Lewis  S. 
.  Abbott.  Previous  to  this  date  James  Flynn 
:  had  filled  the  office  of  chief  of  police.  In 
j  1 88 1  Charles  D.  Rogers  was  elected  chief 
I  and  C.  R.  Abel,  assistant  chief  Following 
i  were  the  patrolmen  :  William  Moore,  Ansel 
i  K.  Martin,  George  Weslar,  Martin  Knapp, 
i  Walter  Campbell,  Richard  B.  Sigler,  James 
j  Powers,  Charles  H.  Mead,  Ely  O.  Everts, 
i  and  Charles  W.  Gennet. 
i  The  same  chief  and  assistant  chief  were 
I  continued  in  ofiice  for  the  year  1884,  '^^"ith 
j  the  following  named  force  of  patrolmen  : 
I  Ansel  K.  Martin,  William  Moore,  George 
I  W.  Weslar,  C.  H.  Mead,  John  A.  Cline, 

James  R.  Vailes,  Charles  L.  Jay,  Daniel 

Hanley,  Jacob  Carlin. 

M.  F.  Brown  is  police  attorney. 

j  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

I      In  June,  1836,  a  petition  signed  by  nine- 
\  ty-one  citizens  was  presented  to  the  board, 
I  requesting  them  to  raise  the  sum  of  $600 
:  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  fire  engine. 
A  petition  at  the  same  time  was  presented, 
signed  by  sixteen  persons,  praying  to  be 
i  formed  into  a  fire  company.    The  signers 
i  of  this  petition  were  William  H.  Pratt,  Hen- 
i  ry  M.   Collier,  James  Eldredge,  George 
Congdon,  James  Smead,    A.  W*  Martin, 
Peter  Clew,  Isaac  Bartlett,  Jacob  Roberts, 
James  Rigler,  William  Riglcr,  John  Sco- 
ficld,  Isaac  Bishop,  Thomas  Johnson,  J.  P. 
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Sutton  and  D.  Horton.  These  young  men, 
as  they  were  then,  formed  the  first  fire 
company  of  the  village.  Their  example 
was  followed^in  August,  1837,  by  a  num- 
ber of  youths  yet  in  their  minority,  forming 
what  on  this  account  was  called  the  "Juven- 
ile Fire  Company,"  vis.  :  Charles  L.  Robin- 
son, James  H.  Halstead,  Evans  M.  Johnson, 
John  H.  H.  Park,  Albert  C.  Morgan,  Rus- 
sell B.  Tripp,  Charles  Rogers.  Jacob  Morris, 
jr.,  John  McNeil,  Thomas  G.  Halstead, 
Frederick  A.  Morgan,  Charles  Tupper, 
Charles  Cole,  William  Castle,  George  Dyer, 
and  William  Abbott. 

In  August,  1837,  two  fire  companies  were 
formed,  the  Phoenix,  No.  i,  and  Cataract, 
No.  2.  Each  company  was  independent 
and  acted  by  itself,  there  being  no  cliief  en- 
gineer until  later.  C.  L.  Robinson  was 
foreman  of  the  Phoenix  company  and  War- 
ing S.  Weed,  of  the  Cataract  company. 
There  were  no  engine  houses  :  the  Phoenix 
engine  was  kept  in  Judge  Robinson's  barn 
on  Washington  street,  and  the  Cataract  en- 
gine in  a  building  on  Court  street  on  the 
site  of  Calkins's  present  hat  store.  The  Cat- 
aract company  has  long  been  obsolete.  The 
old  Phoenix  organization  still  survives  in 
the  present  Mechanics'  Hose  Company  No. 
6.  The  'first  chief  engineer  of  the  .depart- 
ment was  Levi  M.  Roxford,  elected  in  1838. 
The  first  hose  company  organized  was 
Fountain  No.  4. 

In  1842  a  fire  company  called  "  Fountain 
Bucket  Company  "  was  organized,  their 
machine  being  simply  a  wagon  with  poles 
and  hooks  on  which  the  buckets  v/ere  liung. 
Their  first  headquarters  were  on  Wasliing- 
ton  street  in  a  small  building  owned  by  the 
Phoenix  Engine  Company,  where  the  bucket 
wagon  was  housed.  They  subsequently  re- 
moved tcra  building  on  Court  hill  and  from 
there  to  their  present  location  in  Firemen's 
Hall.  In  1858  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
new  company,  as  their  numbers  were  large, 


;  and  a  part  of  the  members  were  organized 
!  into  a  company  called  Lawyer  Hose,  the 
I  name  of  which  was  afterward  changed  to 
I  Crystal  Hose,  No.  i,the  title  which  it  still  re- 
i  tains.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  fire  organiza- 
I  tions  in  the  State  and  owns  a  magnificent 
!  carriage,  one  of  the  costliest  and  most  beau- 
tiful ever  made.    In  describing  a  parade  in 
the  city  of  "Syracuse  in  which  the  Crystal 
Company  participated,  a  newspaper  of  that 
I  city  printed  the  following:  — 
j      "  One  of  the  auspicious  features  in  the 
parade  which  will  move  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  on  the  Fourth  of  July  will  be 
the  Cr}'star  Hose  Company,  of  Binghamton. 
They  will  drag  their  $6,000  carriage  after 
them.    This  is  the  finest  piece  of  apparatus 
owned  by  any  organization  in  the  country. 
It  combines  in  its  construction  a  variety 
of  costly  woods  and  metals.    The  whole 
affair  is  mounted  heavil-y  in  gold.     It  is  re- 
lieved at  several  points  by  silver  and  bronze 
statuettes    and    provided    with  elaborate 
lamps,  the  glasses  of  which  are  works  of 
i  art.     It  is  complete  in  every  particular  as 
j  a   fire-fighting  machine,    besides  being  a 
I  magnificent  piece  of  workmanship." 

The  fire  department  of  the  city  is  now  a 
well  organized  and  disciplined  institution, 
i  and  has  shown  itself  capable  of  most  efirt- 
I  cient  service  in  arresting  and  extinguishing 
the  conflagrations  that  have  occurred  in  the 
place.  The  following  is  the  present  organ- 
ization :  — 

Chief  engineer — L.  S.  Harding. 
First  assistant — -John  Morrissey. 
'      Second  assistant  —  Samuel  Avery, 
j      Treasurer  —  Alexander  S.  Patten, 
i      Clerk —  Charles  A.  Everett. 
I      Janitor  Firemen's  Hall — Samuel  Bennett, 
j      W.  S.  Secor  is  the  present  fire  marshal. 
I      Crystal  Hose  Company,  No.  I,  Frank  V. 
I  Martin,  foreman. 

:  Excelsior  Hose  Company,  No.  i,  J.  P.  E. 
I  Clark,  foreman. 
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Alert  Hose  Company,  No.  2,  J.  \V.  But- 
ler, foreman. 

Protection  Hose  Compan}'.  No.  3,  Mr. 
Shearer,  foreman. 

Fountain  Hose  Company,  No.  4,  James 
Abbott,  foreman. 

Independent  Hose  Company,  No.  5,  \V 
H.  Gohring,  foreman. 

Mechanics'  Hose  Company,  No.  6,  C.  J. 
Livingston,  foreman. 

Rockbottom  Hose  Company,  No.  7, 
Thomas  Lynch,  foreman. 

City  of  Binghamton  Steamer,  WiUiam 
Fowler,  engineer. 

Following  are  the  presidents  of  the  fire 
companies  for  1884  :  — 

No.  I,  W.  F.  Lentz;  No.  2,  H.  G.  Bland- 
ing ;  No.  3,  R.  A.  Ford;  No.  4,  James 
H.  Bartlett ;  No.  ^5,  Horace  Stone;  No.  6, 
William  Ingraham ;  No.  7,  O.  \V.  Earle. 

CITY  WATER  WORKS. 

Binghamton  has  an  excellent  system  of 
water- works,  constructed  in  1S67-68,  under 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  entitled,  "  An  act 
to  supply  the  city  of  Binghamton  with  pure 
and  wholesome  water;"  passed  April  25th, 
1867.  William  P.  Pope,  Edward  F.  Jones, 
Sabin  McKinney,  J.  Stuart  Wells,  Freder- 
ick Lewis  and  William  E.  Taylor  were  the 
first  board  of  commissioners,  and  held  their 
first  meeting  May  7th,  1867,  which  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  — 

President  —  William  P.  Pope. 

Clerk  —  Julius  P.  Morgan. 

Treasurer  —  Frederick  Lewis. 

Superintendent  —  Thomas  Sedgwick. 

The  works  are  located  in  the  east  part  of 
the  city,  the  water  being  taken  from  wells 
sunk  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  filtered 
through  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  natur- 
ally porous  soil  at  so  great  a  depth,  thus 
making  it  cool  and  pure  ;  it  is  also  abund- 
ant in  quantity  and  may  be  increased  to 
any  extent  required,  by  additional  wells  or 


by  the  driving  of  tubes  to  a  greater  depth. 
At  present  there  are  three  wells  of  the  fol- 
j  lowing  sizes:  two  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
I  and  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  third  twenty 
i  feet  deep,  ten  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  long.  The  current  of  the 
water  in  these  wells  is  from  the  hills  toward 
the  river,  showing  that  the  pure  mountain 
water  is  obtained. 

The  board  first  placed  at  the  works  in 
1867  a  Holly  pump  of  2,250,000  gallons 
capacity  per  twenty-four  hours,  domestic 
pressure,  but  capable  of  being  augmented 
to  3,000,000  gallons.  The  supply  began  to 
be  distributed  to  the  city  in  1868,  through 
cement  pipes  laid  by  the  American  Water 
and  Gas  Pipe  Company  of  Jersey  City. 
These  pipes  have  not  proved  durable  and 
are  being  relaid  by  iron  pipes.  In  1882  a 
new  Holly  Engine  of  6,000,000  gallons  ca- 
pacity per  day  was  put  at  work.  The  aver- 
age daily  amount  of  water  used  in  the  city 
at  present  is  2,000,000  gallons. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  for  1884:  James  B.  Weed, 
John  x\nderson,  Abel  Bennett,  Duncan  R. 
Grant  and  George  W.  Lester. 

Superintendent  —  Daru-in  Felter. 

Secretary  —  Horace  E.  Allen. 

President  —  John  Anderson. 

Treasurer — -James  B.  Weed. 

ROSS  PARK. 

The  public  park  known  as  Ross  Park  was 
donated  to  the  city  of  Binghamton  by 
Erastus  Ross,  in  August,  1875.  It  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  ninety  acres,  largely 
covered  with  trees,  and  is  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  resort  for  picnic  parties  and  people 
of  the  city  generally.  It  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  horse  cars  and  is  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  city  government,  being 
managed  by  a  board  of  seven  park  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  mayor  and 

I  common  council,  in  pursuance  of  a  special 

16 
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act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  I\Iay  23d, 
1878.  These  commissioners  are  b\-  the  act 
constituted  a  body  corporate  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
City' of  Binghamton."  They  have  charge 
not  only  of  this  park,  but  also  of  all  others 
that  may  be  acquired  by  the  city.  Spirit- 
uous liquors,  ale  and  strong  beer  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  being  sold  in  the  park, 
and  a  police  force  is  kept  on  guard  to  pre- 
serve order.  Mr.  Ross,  in  making  this 
donation  to  the  city,  has  proved  himself  a 
public  benefactor,  and  has  aided  much  in 
other  respects  in  making  his  donation  avail- 
able for  the  good  purpose  it  was  intended 
to  serve.  Commissioners,  1884 —  Hon, 
William  B.  Edwards,  chairman  ;  Tracy  R. 
Morgan,  John  Anderson,  D.  R.  Grant,  T. 
L  Lacey,  Byron  Marks,  Matthew  Hays. 

THE  BINGHAMTON  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  chartered  July  23d, 
1853.  Its  capital  stock  was  $50,000, 
divided  into  lOOO  shares  of  $50  each,  par 
value.  The  first  directors  were  William  R. 
Osborn,  Charles  McKinney,  Jacob  Morris, 
Edward  Tompkins,  Lemuel  H.  Davis,  John 
Lee,  Dwight  E.  Ray.  The  board  was 
organized  in  August,  1853;  Jacob  ?kIorris, 
president;  William  R.  Osborn,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  company's  works  are  located  near 
the  foot  of  South  Washington  and  Water 
streets.  Their  office  is  in  the  Phelps  Bank 
building,  corner  of  Court  and  Chenango 
streets.  This  company  has  supplied  the 
city  with  gas  for  over  thirty  \-ear5.  Al- 
though various  rival  corporations  (on  paper) 
have  sprung  up  from  time  to  time,  none  of 
them  have  ever  succeeded  in  making  cheap 
gas  by  any  of  the  processes  yet  discovered. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  works 
was  Harris  G.  Rodgers.  The  succession 
of  presidents  of  the  board  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :   Jacob  Morris,  1853;    Charles  Mc- 


j  Kinney,  1857;  Sherman  D.  Phelps,  1858; 

;  Charles    McKinney,    1862;    Sherman  D. 

I  Phelps.  1869;  Robert  S.  Phelps,  i88b;  J. 

!  ]\Lanier,  1882. 

I  The   following    are    the    directors  and 

I  officers  for   1884:  John  C.  Phelps.  G.  L. 

I  Sessions,  J.  W.  ]\Linier,  W.  G.  Phelps,  S.  J. 

i  Hirschmann,  N.  O.  Phelps,  Arthur  Griffin. 

I  President  —  James  W.  Manier. 

!  Vice-president  —  John  C.  Phelps. 

I      Secretary  and  treasurer — W.  G.  Phelps. 

j 

j  THE  PEOPLE'S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  COMPANY 

i  OF  BINGHAMTON. 

I 

j      This  organization  was  incorporated  Feb- 
I  ruary  2d,  1884,  with  the  following  board  of 
I  trustees:  William  G.  Audenried,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Ezra  J.  Sterling,  of  Brooklyn;  J. 
Stuart  Wells,  William  A.  Heath,  of  Bing- 
hamton ;  William  O.  Cook,  of  New  York. 
In  May,  1884,  the  interest  and  franchises 
of  the  People's  Company  were  purchased 
I  by  the  Brush-Swan  Electric  Light  Com- 
;  pany ;    Charles    Davis,    president ;  Fred 
i  Bennett,  secretary  ;    Fred   Ross,  treasurer  ; 
1  John  Anderson,  manager. 
I      The  office  of  this  company  is  No.  42 
Commercial  avenue. 

The  first  electric  light  in  the  city  was 
!  shown  in  front  of  the  Exchange  Hotel  in 
I  December,  1883.  Thirty  lights  are  now 
I  stationed,  lighting  the  city  at  principal 
I  points.  Incandescent  lights  for  houses,  fur- 
nished from  strong  batteries,  are  ready  and 
\  will  be  soon  in  use. 

'  MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Sixth  Battery,  Fourth  Division,  N.  G.  S. 
N.  K,  was  organized  March  26th,  1870, 
with  the  following  commissioned  officers:  — 

Captain  —  W.  M.  Crosby. 

First  lieutenant — Laurel  L.  Olmsted. 

Second  lieutenant  —  A.  W.  Metcalf. 

Since  its  organization  it  has  carried  on 
.  its  rolls  over  three  hundred  ditterent  names 
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a  large  number 


and  has  always  contained 
of  veteran  soldiers.  It  has  been  called  into 
action  twice  by  its  commander  for  the 
suppression  of  riots,  and  it  has  now  a  roll 
of  sixty-six,  rank  and  file.  Following  are 
the  present  officers  of  the  battery : — 

Captain  —  L.  L.  Olmsted  who  has  been 
in  command  for  fifteen  years  and  did  ser- 
vice during  the  late  war  in  the  United 
States  navy. 

First  lieutenant  —  John  N.  Underwood, 
who  served  during  the  war  in  the  Second 
New  York  Volunteer  Artillery. 

Second  lieutenant  —  J.  H.  Gross,  who 
served  during  the  war  in  the  Sixth  New 
York  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  are  mostly 
old  soldiers.  This  battery  has  been  re- 
ported as  the  "best  in  the  State,"  by  the 
inspector-general,  for  the  past  four  years. 

In  1880  they  met  details  from  thirteen 
batteries  located  in  the  different  cities  of 
the  State,  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York 
harbor,  and  after  an  eight  days'  competitive 
drill,  were  awarded  the  prize  guidon  of  the 
State  and  a  prize  of  $100.  They  are 
located  in  the  new  armory  and  are  equipped 
and  armed  both  as  artillery  and  infantry, 
their  armament  consisting  of  four  three-inch 
ordnance  guns,  sabres,  revolvers  and  Rem- 
ington rifles.  Among  the  members  is  or- 
ganized the  Sixth  Battery  band,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State.  The  following  are  the 
non-commissioned  officers:  — 

Amos  J.  Bush,  first  sergeant ;  Larue  H. 
Conklin,  vet.  sergeant ;  M.  H.  Ganunn, 
quartermaster  ;  Zcnas  Barnuni,  guidon  ser- 
geant ;  S.  Smithurst,  W.  T.  Clark,  T.  H. 
Robertson,  F.  E.  Heath,  duty  sergeants  ; 
A.  J.  Muggleton,  William  Buckland,  C.  D. 
Whaley,  J.  R.  Howard,  E.  F.  Towner,  G. 
M.  Whaley,  J.  H.  Wood,  corporals. 

The  armory  is  located  on  State  street  and 
was  built  by  an  appropriation  of  $15,000 
from  the  State,  secured  entirely  by  the  ef- 


forts of  Hon.  E.  G.  Halbert.  who  was  at 
that  time  senator,  and  Captain  Olmsted. 
The  ground  was  presented  to  the  State  bv 
the  county.  The  building  is  160  feet  long 
by  eighty  wide  ;  two  stories  high  and  orna- 
mented by  battlements,  cornice  and  towers; 
the  design  being  made  by  Capitol  Commis- 
sioner Isaac  G.  Perry,  assisted  by  sugges- 
tions from  Captain  Olmsted.  It  is  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  both  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. Each  man  is  supplied  with  an  ele- 
gant wardrobe  of  finished  ash  in  which  to 
keep  his  uniform  and  equipments.  This 
expense  was  borne  b\-  the  county,  costing 
$6,500.  The  company  rooms  are  elegantK- 
furnished  with  statuary,  implements  of  war 
and  trophies  which  have  been  won  by  the 
company  in  competitive  drills  and  tourna- 
ments, several  of  which  are  valued  at 
$5,000.1 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES 
OF  BINGHAMTON. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  in  referring  to 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  Binghamton. 
to  quote  the  brief  remarks  of  the  late  Hon. 
Sherman  D.  Phelps,  made  in  his  inaugural 
address  as  mayor  of  the  city  in  1872.  Said 
he:  — 

"The  manufacturing  interests  so  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  place  have  been  al- 
ready increasing  until  they  have  become  a 
great  source  of  prosperity  and  demand  }'our 
encouragement,  as  well  as  that  of  every  cit- 
izen. I  see  no  reason  why  Binghamton 
should  not,  with  her  railroad  connections 
and  other  advantages,  become  a  large  man- 
ufacturing as  well  as  commercial  city." 

If  there  is  a  good  reason  why  this  city 
should  not  develop  into  one  of  the  promi- 
nent manufacturing  centers  of  the  State,  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  it.  Her  proximity 
to  the  coal  fields  and  her  excellent  railroad 

iSt-e  chapter  on  niiliuiry  hiitory  of  the  county  i  i  pre- 
ceding pages. 
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communication  with  other  points,  and  the 
fjeneral  advancement  of  her  mercantile  bus- 
incss,  all  offer  inducements  to  the  manu- 
facturer that  are  not  possessed  by  many 
other  localities  where  manufacturing  has 
been  extended  into  a  source  of  great  wealth. 
That  such  will  be  the  future  experience  in 
this  city  is  confidently  believed  by  those 
best  able  to  judge  of  such  a  subject. 

The  manufactures  of  Binghamton,  al- 
though they  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
recent  years,  have  been  of  comparatively 
late  development.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the 
early  manufactories  consisted  of  flouring 
and  lumber  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops.  The  first  furnace  and  foundry  for 
the  manufacture  of  plows,  mill  gearing  and 
castings,  was  established  by  Dr.  Elihu  Ely, 
at  Millville,  on  the  site  of  the  comb  factory 
building.  In  1842  the  establishment  was 
removed  and  located  on  ground  east  of  the 
canal  and  in  the  rear  of  the  crockery  store 
of  Messrs.  Brown  &  Gillespie.  It  was  owned 
and  managed  by  Henry  Mather  and  subse- 
quently by  Messrs.  Thayer  &  Overhiser. 
M.  W.  Shapley  was  foreman  of  this  estab- 
lishment two  years  before  he  started  his 
foundry  and  machine  shops  (now  Shapley 
&  Wells)  on  Hawley  street.  The  estab- 
lishment was  owned  in  1856  by  Benjamin 
H.  Overhiser  and  was  afterward  destroyed 
by  fire. 

About  the  year  1847  Lewis  &  Morris 
(Hazard  Lewis  and  William  A.  Morris)  es- 
tablished the  Empire  Iron  Works  on  Wash- 
ington street  above  Henry.  They  extended 
east  to  the  canal,  by  which  their  stock  and 
products  were  transported.  This  firm  built 
stationary  engines  and  shipped  many  of 
them  to  Cuba.  Their  works  were  better 
equipped  than  most  any  other  in  this  sec- 
tion at  that  time.  Many  of  the  "  frogs  " 
used  on  the  Erie  railroad  when  it  was  con- 
structed were  turned  out  of  these  works. 
The  establishment  was  afterward  burned. 


The  foundry  and  machine  business  in 
Binghamton  in  the  year  1857,  according  to 
Wilson's  BingJiaDiton  Directory  of  that 
iCar,  was:  Lewis  &  Morris,  iron  founders, 
oast  side  of  Washington  street,  between 
Henry  and  Lewis  streets. 

Benjamin  H.   Overhiser,    iron  founder, 
west  side  of  South  Canal  street. 
^      M.  W.  Shapley  &  Co.,  iron  founders, 
north  side  of  Hawley  street,  corner  of  South 
Canal  street. 

Charles  Sedgwick,  machinist,  east  side  of 
Canal,  near  Hawley  street. 

Isaiah  S.  ^Matthews,  plow  factory,  west 
side  of  South  Canal  street. 
!      The  original  of  this  plow  factory  was  the 
I  one  started  by  Dr.  Elihu  Ely  at  Millville, 
;  in  connection  with  his  foundry  and  furnace, 
!  above  described.    The  shop  was  removed 
'  at  an  early  time  to  Main  street  near  the  site 
I  of  the  present  High  School,  and  was  carried 
I  on  by  Leavenworth  &  Stowers.  Ephraim 
1  F.  Matthews,  an  older  brother  of  I.  S.  Mat- 
!  thews,  with  whom  the  latter  was  then  em- 
I  ployed,  bought  out  the  firm  of  Leavenworth 
&  Stowers,  and  in   1842  the  shop  was  re- 
I  moved  and  located  where  the  shop  and  store 
I  of  I.  S.  Matthews  now  are,  on  what  was 
!  then  the  canal,  in  the  rear  of  the  foundry, 
I  which  had  been  removed  to  the  same  local- 
'  ity  in  that  year.     In   1850  I.  S.  Matthews 
began  business  on  the  ground  which  he  now 
:  occupies  as  a  partner  with  his  brother,  and 
j  in  1856  bought  him  out  and  became  sole 
!  proprietor.     His  plow  shop  w^as  burned  in 
!  1866,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.    At  one  time 
,  this    factory   manufactured    about  fifteen 
!  hundred  plows  a  year  by  hand,  the  timber 
for  the  beams  and  handles  being  cut  in  the 
woods  and  split  out.     It  \\as  then  a  very 
I  prominent  Binghamton  industry;  but  the 
mode  of  making  plows  has   very  much 
changed  since  that  day.     Mr.  Matthews 
now  deals  in  agricultural  implements  gen- 
1  erally,  buggies  and  platform  wagons.  In 
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1867  H.  W.  Bradley  entered  the  firm,  since 
which  time  the  style  has  been  1.  S.  Matthews 
&  Co.- 

Binghamton  Iron  works,  Shapley  & 
Wells,  proprietors. — This  establishment  was 
commenced  in  1854  by  M.  W.  Shapley,  un- 
der the  name  of  "The  Valley  Iron  Works." 
The  name  was  changed  to  its  present  one  in 
1864.  The  business  now  consists  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  mills, 
tanneries,  etc.,  with  the  celebrated  Shapley 
steam-engine  as  a  specialty.  This  was  pat- 
ented in  1874  and  is  widely  used  and  ap- 
preciated for  its  efficiency,  simplicit}',  safety 
and  economy. 

The  engine  is  made  from  three  to  fifteen 
horse  power,  but  the  principles  involved  are 
the  same  in  all  sizes. 

The  engine  is  not  fastened  to  or  upon  the 
boiler,  but  is  upon  the  same  base  with  the 
boiler,  making  the  whole  very  compact  and 
strong.  The  engine,  being  disconnected  from 
the  boiler,  allows  the  adjusting  of  its  parts, 
whenever  necessary,  while  steam  is  on,  and 
parts  broken  or  otherwise  disabled  can 
readily  be  replaced. 

The  "Shapley"  engine  was  invented  by 
the  founder  of  the  business,  Mr.  M.  W. 
Shapley,  who  died  in  December,  at  the  age 
of  sixty- three.  The  business  is  now  carried 
on  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wells,  Mr.  J.  E.  Shapley  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Shapley.  The  firm  employ  a 
force  of  about  100  hands  and  their  weekly 
pay  roll  is  over  $1,000. 

Tallman  &  Crofutt  manufacture  the 
"  Centennial  Flue  Furnace,"  the  only  fur- 
nace of  the  kind  made,  except  in  Cleveland, 
O.  This  business  was  established  in  1862 
and  has  grown  to  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

William  Scott,  Machine  shop.  —  In  1866 
A.  L.  Henderer  &  Co.  founded  this  busi- 
ness. In  1869  William  Scott  bought  an  in- 
terest and  became -a  partner.  In  1871  he 
bought  out  his  partners  and  since  that  time 


has  conducted  the  business  alone.  It  has 
steadily  increased  and    now  amounts  to 

:  about  $25,000  annually.     Mr.  Scott  came 
to  Binghamton  in  1869. 

The  foundry  and  machine  shop  of  J.  Her- 
ald, on  Commercial  avenue,  employs  about 
twenty  men  and  turns  out  an  annual  prod- 
uct of  $25,000.    Their  specialty  at  present 

I  is  barn  door  rollers. 

The  Jones  Scale  Works  were  organized  in 
1S65,  and  the  scales  made  by  them  are  now 
well  known  throughout  the  country.  One 
hundred  men  are  employed,  and  the  value 
of  the  yearly  product  of  their  celebrated 

I  scales  is  $500,000.  Capital  invested,  $100,- 

:  000. 

Kennedy's  hot  air  furnace  is  made  by  W. 
i  J.  Kennedy  at  No.  12  Court  street.  This 
.  is  claimed  to  be  a  sanitary  heater  and  is 

highly  recommended. 
;      Tallman  &  Graham  established  a  general 
j  jobbing,  stove  and  tinware  trade  in  1881, 
!  and  do  a  business  of  $15,000  a  year. 
:      Boots  and  Shoes. —  One  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  Binghamton  is  the  manufacture 
!  of  shoes.     At  the  head  of  those  who  carry 
on  this  branch  of  manufacture  here  is  the 
I  firm  of  Lester  Brothers  &  Co.    The  late 
'\  Hon.  Horace  N.  Lester,  a  native  of  East 
i  Haddam,  Conn.,  came  to  Binghamton  at 
'  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  in  1850,  and 
;  began  the  retail  shoe  business.    His  brother, 
'  George  W.  Lester,  came  here  from  New 
'  Haven  in  1854  and  on  the  2  1st  of  Septem- 
\  ber  of  that  year,  articles  were  filed  incorpo- 
\  rating  the  firm  of  Lester  Brothers  &  Co. 
The  firm  was  succe-^ful  from  the  outset  and 
their  honorable  and  upright  career  as  busi- 
:  ness  men,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty 
!  years,  is  familiar  to  this  entire  section  of 
'  country.     Horace  N.  Lester  died  October 
1st,  1882,  and  his  son,  G,  Harry  Lester,  is 
i  now  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  retains 
its  old  name.    Their  extensive  shoe  factory 
,  occupies  the  large  four  stor}-  brick  build- 
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ing  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Henry 
streets,  a  building  which  was  designed  and 
fitted  up  expressly  for  their  business.  They 
employ  ICQ  hands  and  manufacture  more 
than  $300,000  in  goods  annually. 

H.  E.  Smith  &  Co.  —  This  firm  and  its 
predecessor,  Judson  Smith  &  Co.,  have  car- 
ried on  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  Binghamton  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Judson  Smith  was  a  Massachusetts  shoe- 
maker who  came  here  and  began  work  in 
1852.  He  was  the  head  of  the  firm  until  he 
retired  from  active  business  in  1869,  since 
which  time  his  son,  H.  E.  Smith,  has  car- 
ried on  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
above  given.  Judson  Smith  died  in  March, 
1 883.  The  sales  of  this  firm  have  amounted 
to  $140,000  a  year. 

Charles  S.  Case,  78  Court  street,  estab- 
lished the  business  of  manufacturing  fine 
custom  work  boots  and  shoes  in  1875.  He 
does  a  business  of  $6,000  a  year. 

Stone,  Goff  &  Co.  —  Messrs.  J.  M.  and  F. 
F.  Stone  began  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  in  1865,  on  Water  street  south 
of  Court.  They  started  on  a  small  scale,  but 
their  business  increased  and  soon  became 
very  prosperous.  In  1868  William  E. 
Knight  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  the 
style  being  J.  M.  Stone  &  Co.  It  so  remained 
until  January  ist,  1877,  when  Henry  A. 
Goff  was  admitted  and  the  firm  became 
Stone,  Goff  &  Co.,  consisting  of  J.  M.  Stone, 
H.  A.  Goff  and  F.  F.  Stone.  In  the  fall  of 
1879  F.  F.  Stone  died  and  January  ist, 
1880,  H.  E.  Stone  was  admitted.  To  meet 
the  demands  of  their  increasing  business 
the  firm  erected  in  1881  their  present  large 
factory  on  Water  street.  The  building  is 
45  by  iro  feet,  four  stories  and  basement, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The 
firm  employ  from  seventy- five  to  one  hun- 
dred.hands  and  their  annual  sales  amount 
to  $350,000. 

Gregg  &  Son,  successors  to  Anderson  & 


Freeman,  who  founded  their  business  in 
1867.  In  1871  they  removed  from  Cedar  to 
Water  street,  nearly  opposite  their  present 
factory,  where  they  remained  until  the  winter 
of  1881-82,  when  they  removed  to  their 
present  commodious  shops  and  warehouse, 
which  was  erected  expressly  for  their  use. 
The  building  is  70  by  100  feet,  four  stories 
and  basement,  suited  in  all  respects  to  the 
requirements  of  the  large  business.  They 
employed  in  1883  225  hands  and  did  a 
business  of  $400,000.  In  1873  William 
Hammond  became  a  partner,  and  the  name 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Anderson,  Free- 
man &  Co.,  and  so  remained  about  a  year. 
In  1874  Mr.  Hammond  retired  and  James 
B.  Gregg  became  a  partner,  the  style  be- 
coming Anderson,  Freeman  &  Gregg.  In 
1876  Mr.  Freeman  retired,  and  in  1878 
Dudley  W.  Gregg  became  a  partner,  the 
firm  taking  the  name  of  Anderson,  Gregg 
&  Son,  which  style  continued  until  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  when  r\Ir.  Anderson  retired,  leav- 
ing the  firm  Gregg  &  Son  as  at  present. 
J.  B.  Gregg  was  master  mechanic  at  the  Erie 
railroad  shops  in  Susquehanna  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  upon  his  retirement  from  that 
position  came  to  Binghamton  and  took  an 
interest  in  this  business. 

B.  S.  Benson  &  Co.  are  also  en£;-acred  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  bus- 
iness having  been  started  by  Benson,  Buck- 
now  &  Co.  in  1 87 1  ;  the  firm  changed  to 
Benson  &  Tenbrook  and  in  1873  to  B.  S. 
Benson  &  Co. 

Meade  &  Benedict  employ  about  fifty 
hands  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  fine 
shoes. 

Cigars.  —  The  manufacture  of  cigars  is 
undoubtedly  the  largest  industry  in  Bing- 
hamton, several  millions  of  dollars  being 
invested  in  it  and  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand ,  hands  employed  constantly.  We 
shall  briefly  allude  to  the  leading  firms  en- 
ea^ed  in  this  business.  . 
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George  A.  Kent  &  Co.,  corner  of  Che- 
nango and  Henry  streets. — Mr.  Kent 
came  to  Binghamton  in  1859  from  Monti- 
cello  in  this  State  and  first  engaged  with  H. 
Westcott,  who  was  then  carrying  on  cigar 
making  and  doing  a  jobbing  trade  in  tobacco 
on  Court  street.  In  January,  1861,  Mr. 
Kent  took  charge  of  a  tobacco  store  for 
Mr.  Westcott  in  Scranton,  where  he  re- 
mained until  August,  1862,  when  he  en- 
listed and  was  in  the  army  until  May, 
1863.  Returning,  he  resumed  charge  of 
the  Scranton  store,  where  he  remained  until 
April  1st,  1864,  when  he  bought  the  store 
of  Mr.  Westcott,  and  with  C.  Wise  formed 
a  partnership  under  the  style  of  Wise  & 
Kent.  At  the  expiration  of  one  year  Mr. 
Westcott  purchased  an  interest  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  the  firm  became  Westcott, 
Wise  &  Kent,  and  embraced  both  interests 
in  Scranton  and  Binghamton.  Afterward 
Mr.  W^ise  took  the  Scranton  interest  alone, 
leaving  the  firm  Westcott  &  Kent,  which 
it  remained  till  October,  1876,  when  Mr. 
Westcott  retired  and  the  junior  partner 
associated  with  himself  Hon.  Sherman  D. 
Phelps,  under  the  firm  name  of  George  A. 
Kent  &  Co.  In  1878  Mr.  Phelps  died,  and 
Mr.  Kent  bought  his  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness and  associated  with  himself  J.  S.  Og- 
den  and  William  Rood  the  firm  still  re- 
maining George  A.  Kent  &  Co. 

Their  business  was  at  first  a  small  job- 
bing trade  carried  on  in  Commercial  avenue ; 
but  it  grew  rapidly.  In  1876  the  firm 
began  manufacturing  and  jobbing  on  Che- 
nango street,  occupying  two  stores,  the 
portion  of  their  present  building  which  had 
then  been  erected.  In  1879  they  discon- 
tinued the  jobbing  of  tobacco  and  turned 
their  attention  exclusively  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  cigars.  At  this  time,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  trade,  the  building 
was  enlarged  to  its  present  handsome 
dimensions,  comprising  six  stores,  with  a 


frontage  of  130  feet  by  100  feet  in  depth, 
and  three  stories  high.     In  addition  to  this 
they  are  compelled  to  find  storage  outside 
for  a  portion  of  their  goods.     In  1878  this 
.  firm  manufactured  over  five  million  cigars. 
;  The  \-carly  production  for  fi\-e  consecutive 
!  years  to   1883,  is  as  follows:    1879,  over 
I  6,000,000;  1880,  over   10,000,000;  1 88 1, 
I  over   12,000,000;  1882,  over  17,000,000; 
\  1883,  over  22,000,000.    They  employ  up- 
I  wards  of  five  hundred  hands  in  the  manu- 
i  facture  of  cigars  alone,  and  sell  exclusively 
1  to  jobbers  throughout  the  United  States. 
;  The  22,000,000  sold  in  1883  were  all  placed 
by  two  traveling  n:ien,  William  Rood  and 
:  G.  H.  Barlow. 

A  fact  worth  mentioning  in  the  history 
i  of  this  house  is  that  there  were  shipped  from 
:  their  store  rooms  in  one  day  (May  1st, 
I  1883)  3,000,000  cigars,  yielding  the  hand- 
;  some  sum  of  $9,000  revenue  tax  to  the 
I  treasury  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  amount  paid 
I  for  actual  labor  in  the  house  in  1883  was 
'  $175,000.  All  this  money  and  the  entire 
;  disbursements  of  the  firm  as  well  as  their 
;  profits,  is  brought  into  the  city  from  out- 
;  side  sources. 

I      H.  Westcott,  Son  &:  Co.,  are  large  man- 
I  ufacturers  of  cigars  on  State  street.  The 
:  foundation  of  the  business  dates  back  to 
i  1858,  when  Harvey  Westcott  established 
I  himself  alone.     Various  firm  changes  oc- 
curred and  in   1877  the  present  style  was 
adopted.     The  factory  of  this  firm  is  said 
i  to  be  the  largest  west  of  New  York  city. 
I  At  present  they  employ  600  hands.  In 
;  the  year  1883  they  made  20,000,000  cigars. 
'  which  number  it  is  expected  to  double  in 
.  1884.     Five  hundred  brands  are  made,  and 
the  principal  business  is  done  with  jobbers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
;      Charles  Butler  &  Co.,  State  street,  man- 
I  ufacture  cigars  exclusively  for  the  jobbing 
trade.    This  is  one  of  the  large  and  thor- 
!  oughly  equipped  factories  in  the  city,  cm- 
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ploying  about  three  hundred  hands  and 
making  from  io,CX)0.ooo  to  1 2,000.000  an- 
nually. Mr.  Butler  was  mayor  of  the  city 
in  iSyy-jS,  two  terms.  He  began  manu- 
facturing cigars  in  Binghamton  in  1855  for 
the  retail  trade,  and  added  jobbing  in  1872; 
in  188 1  the  present  firm  was  organized  to 
carry  on  a  jobbing  business  exclusively, 
and  on  April  ist.  1S84,  removed  from  179 
Water  street  and  took  possession  of  their 
present  factory  and  warehouse.  They 
manufacture  their  own  cigar  boxes,  em- 
ploying for  that  purpose  about  thirteen 
hands. 

Binghamton  Tobacco  W^orks.  Kendall, 
Clock  &  Co.,  Wall  street.  —  This  firm  was 
established  in  1S70  by  T.  R.  Kendall  and 
Lyman  Clock.  ^Ir.  Kendall  died  in  the 
fall  of  1882  and  the  business  has  since  been 
carried  on  by  the  surviving  partner.  A 
large  four  story  building  is  occupied  and 
from  100  to  150  hands  emplo\-ed.  From 
10,000  to  15,000  cigars  per  day  are  made. 
In  the  tobacco  department  they  manufacture 
all  kinds  of  smoking  and  fine-cut  goods  to 
the  amount  of  about  3,000  pounds  per  day. 
The  sales  of  the  house  are  about  $200,000 
annually. 

J.  Hull,  jr.,  &  Co. — This  firm  does  a 
large  business  in  domestic  and  imported  ci- 
gars, in  Wall  street.  They  employ  in  their 
manufacturing  department  two  hundred 
hands  and  make  from  5,000,000  to  8,000,- 
000  cigars  a  }'ear,  their  sales  amounting  to 
from  $150,000  to  $200,000.  Mr.  Hall  be- 
gan the  business  on  Front  street  in  the 
spring  of  1873.  The  present  firm  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  members 
being  J.  Hull,  jr.  and  H.  G.  Jackson.  C. 
A.  Hull  was  admitted  January  ist,  1882. 
Their  present  factory  was  occupied  by  them 
at  the  beginning  of  1880. 

O'Brien  8c  Murray,  Water  street, are  man- 
ufacturers of  choice  brands  of  cigars,  em- 
ploying from  seventy  to  eighty  hands  and 


!  selling  annually  about  $100,000  worth  of 
I  goods.    The  business  was  established  by 
I  M.  J.  O'Brien  in  1873  and  in  1876  the  co- 
I  partnership  was  formed  with  J.  F.  Murray, 
i  In  October,  1883.  they  removed  from  the 
j  Lester  block  to  their  present  commodious 
factory,  which  was  built  by  them  ;  it  is  thir- 
ty-three by  100  feet,  four  stories  and  base- 
ment, and  a  model  of  convenience  and  neat- 

i 

ness. 

Philo  Wilcox  &  Co.  —  This  firm  are  the 
successors  of  Butler  &  W^ilcox,  organized 
as  Butler,  Smith  &  Co.,  in  1871.    Mr.  But- 
ler retired  in  1882  and  Frank  R.  Keyes,  a 
member  of  the  present  firm,  became  a  part- 
ner in  January,  1883.    They  employ  about 
one  hundred  hands  and  do  a  business  of 
I  $150,000  a  year.     Location  Water  street, 
i      Sheak,  Rogers  &  Co.  do  a  large  busi- 
I  ness  in  the  manufacture  and  jobbing  of  ci- 
I  gars,  although  the  house  is  a  comparatively 
j  recent  one.     In  January,  1882,  the  firm 
I  was  organized  as  R.  J.  Rogers  &  Co.,  and 
I  it  was  changed  to  its  present  style  in  May, 
!  1882,  at  which  time  the  jobbing  depart- 
ment was  added.    This  branch  of  their  bus- 
iness is  now  among  the  largest  in  the  city. 
In  the  manufacturing   department,  from 
15,000  to  30,000  cigars  per  day  are  made. 

E.  G.  Wood,  successor  of  Whited  & 
W^ood,  is  a  manufacturer  of  fine  cigars  for 
retail  trade,  making  from  2,000  to  3,000 
I  per  week. 

!  Isaac  Hanchett,  an  old  and  popular  man- 
I  ufacturer  of  cigars,  has  a  factory  on  Chapin 
I  street,  employing  about  fifteen  hands  and 
i  making  only  high-priced  goods.  In  the 
I  year  1883  he  made  625,000  cigars. 

Reynolds  &  Munyon  are  cigar  makers 

who  established  their   business  in  1882. 

They  make  from   1,000,000  to  2,000,000 

yearly,  and  employ  from  thirty-five  to  forty 

hands.^ 

J.  B.  Simpson  and  C.  B.  Smith,  jr.,  are 
j  manufacturers  of  cigars  who  employ  from 
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fifteen  to  twenty  hands.  There  are  many- 
other  small  manuf[ictLirers  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  industry, 
which  depends  for  its  success  solely  upon 
the  gratification  of  an  artificial  appetite,  is 
one  of  great  magnitude  in  this  city  and  is 
likely  to  still  further  develop. 

The  manufacture  of  this  vast  quantity  of 
of  cigars  demands  a  corresponding  produc- 
tion of  cigar-boxes.  Charles  Woodrutt',  at 
the  foot  of  Carroll  street,  began  this  indus- 
try in  1875  and  now  employs  from  thirty 
to  forty  hands,  turning  out  700,000  annually. 
Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  women. 

William  H.  Wilkinson,  also  located  at  the 
foot  of  Carroll  street,  employs  eleven  hands 
and  turns  out  a  thousand  boxes  a  day. 
There  are  a  few  others  engaged  in  the  bus- 
iness, among  whom  are  the  Stuart  Brothers, 
on  Commercial  avenue,  who  carry  on  an 
extensive  factory. 

Flouring  Mills.  —  The  flouring  mills  in 
Binghamton  in  the  year  1857,  '^vere  those 
of  Hazard  Lewis,  at  the  foot  of  Water  street ; 
Henry  W^ay,  on  the  east  side  of  South  Wa- 
ter street,  near  the  bridge;  and  W.  S.  Weed, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  canal  above  Henry 
street.  The  last  named  was  Weed's  steam 
mill,  the  first  of  the  kind  built  in  Bingham- 
ton ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
last  war.  Since  the  date  under  considera- 
tion this  business  has  not  grown  so  rapidly 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  very  prominent  industry  in  the 
city. 

About  the  year  1858  Moore  &  Myers 
built  the  mill  now  owned  by  G.  L.  Cran- 
dall  and  operated  by  C.  B.  West,  on  Com- 
mercial avenue.  It  has  a  capacity  of  about 
forty  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  and  ten  tons 
of  corn. 

Chenango  Valley  Mills.  —  George  Q. 
Moon  &  Co,  are  proprietors  of  this  estab- 
lishment, and  are  heavily  engaged  in  the 
milling  business,  having,  besides  their  large 


'  mill^and  elevator  in  Binghamton,  two  mills 
at  Port  Dickinson.  The  former  is  a  flour 
I  and  feed  mill  combined.  The  capacity  of 
I  the  Port  Dickinson  mill  is  five  hundred  bar- 
I  rels  per  day  and  of  the  feed  mill  three  car- 
j  loads  of  corn.  The  Binghamton  mill  has  a 
j  capacity  of  three  car-loads  of  grain  per  day 
j  and  the  elevator  has  75,000  bushels  capac- 
I  ity.  The  elevator  was  built  by  Bosworth 
I  &  Co.  in  1872  and  purchased  by  the  pres- 
I  ent  firhi  in  1883.  Mr.  Moon  established 
1  business  at  Port  Dickinson  in  1868.  D.  S. 
I  Ayres  was  his  partner  for  some  time,  and 
!  there  have  been  other  changes.  His  pres- 
!  ent  partner  is  Robert  J.  Bates.  They  be- 
I  gan  their  Binghamton  business  in  April, 
i  1883,  building  their  mill  and  increasing  the 
I  capacity  of  the  elevator, 
i  Parlor  City  Steam  Mills.  —  These  mills 
!  are  located  at  239  and  241  Water  street, 
I  and  are  the  old  Sprague  Mills  of  the  town 
I  of  Chenango,  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
!  that  town.  The  mill  was  removed  to  Bing- 
i  hamton  in  the  spring  of  1882  and  was  run 
\  by  Sprague  &  Duell  until  April,  1884 
1  when  the  firm  became  Davis  &  Duell.  The 
mill  contains  four  run  of  stone  and  does  a 
I  custom  business. 

;      Furniture. — The  manufacture  of  furni- 
i  ture  in  Binghamton  is  not  carried  on  to 
I  a  great   extent,  there  being  but  two  or 
'  three  esta-blishments  engaged  in  it  on  a 
!  scale  of  much  magnitude.    The  Parlor  City 
;  Furniture  Company,  of  which  George  F. 
I  Hand  is  president ;  H.  J.  Gaylord,  secretary 
:  and  treasurer,  and  J.  M.  Seabury,  superin- 
tendent, is  largely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  bedsteads;  and  the  Bing- 
\  hamton  Chair  Company,  R.  J.  Bump,  man- 
ager, turns  out  a  large  quantity  of  chairs  an- 
I  nually.     McElroy  &  Watson  established  in 
:  1 860  the  business  now  in  the  hands  of  Mc- 
Eli:oy  &  Fancher,  176  Washington  street. 
The  firm  consists  of  J.  J.  McElroy  and  D. 
,  W.  Fancher,  the  latter  coming  into  the  firm 
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in  1 88 1.  Twenty- eight  hands  are  em- 
ployed and  they  manufacture  for  the  retail 
trade. 

IVorjtcrs.  —  Hlanchard  &  Bartlctt 
bej^an  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors  and 
blinds  and  operated  a  planiuL:  mill  in  1862. 
In  1875  the  firm  became  Bartlctt  Brothers 
(Charles  J.  and  Arthur  S.  Bartlctt),  who 
have  since  <^reatly  extended  the  business, 
h^ic^ht}'  hands  are  employed  and  their  sales 
run  from  $1  50,000  to  $200,000.  Their  ex- 
tensive mills  are  on  the  corner  of  Collier, 
Hawlc}'  and  State  streets.  It  is  one  of  the 
lari^est  establishments  of  that  character  in 
this  part  of  the  State. 

The  larije  planini^  mill,  sash  antl  door 
manufactory  of  Alonzo  Roberson,  on  Che- 
nango street,  was  established  in  1 840  by 
Norman  Marsh.  The  firm  afterward  be- 
came Marsh  &  Klint  and  then  St.  John  & 
Gilbert,  who  sold  to  Mr.  Roberson  in  1854. 
Fifty  men  are  employed. 

A.  J.  Lyon  is  propriet(^r  of  an  extensive 
lumber  }'ard,  and  has  recently  erected  in 
connection  therewith  a  large  saw- mill,  plan- 
in<j-mill  and  <jeneral  wood- workinij  factory 
at  the  foot  of  Carroll  street.  This  mill  is 
the  direct  successor  after  many  years  of  the 
old  Rockbottom  Mills  which  were  among 
the  earliest  built  in  this  section.  There 
have  been  several  changes  in  the  owner- 
ship. The  new  building  is  one  hundred 
feet  square  and  two  stories  high. 

Carriage  a }id  Slcigh-inakcrs.  —  This  in- 
dustry is  one  of  growing  importance  in 
Bingiiamton  and  there  are  several  manufac- 
tories of  considerable  magnitude.  The  firm 
of  Kingman,  Sturtcvant  &  Larabee,  whose 
factory  is  on  the  line  of  the  Krie  railroad, 
where  special  buildings  have  recently  been 
erected,  was  organized  in  its  present  form 
in  1884,  at  which  time  H.  C.  Larabee  came 
in.  The  other  members  are  Jefferson 
Kingman  and  J.  W.  Sturtevant.  They 
manufacture  sleighs  and  cutters  only  and 


employ  about  fifty  hands,  turning  out  an- 
nual 1)'  $100,000  ifi  goods. 

M.  McMahon  began  wagon  building  in 
1867  on  Ilav^  ley  street,  and  two  years  later 
occupied  iiis  present  shops  on  l^lldredge 
street,  to  which  he  has  since  made  exten- 
sive additions.  The  firm  at  the  time  of  the 
remo\'al  was  Stockwell  &  Adams.  Mr. 
Stockwell  died  five  years  ago  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon has  continued  alone.  He  manufact- 
ures light  and  heavy  sleighs  and  wagons 
for  local  sale.  Me  employs  about  twenty 
hands. 

James  O'Neil  began  his  wagon- making 
j  business  in  1875  on  Water  street,  and  oc- 
cupied his  present  location  in  1879.  i\Lan- 
ufactures  ail  kinds  of  light  and  heavy  work, 
which  is  mostly  for  local  sale.  Twelve 
hands  are  employed. 

[I.  \V.  Voorhees  bought  the  shops  of 
John  Lynch,  corner  of  Hawley  and  State 
j  streets,  in  1879,  and  carries  on  wagon  and 
j  sleigh  making  with  twelve  hands.  There 
'  are  other  small  manufacturers  in  the  city. 

Marble  Workers.  — Two  brothers  named 
i  Whiting    and    a    man    named  Gustavus 
;  Metcher  were  probably  the  earliest  marble 
I  cutters  in   Binghamton.    Fletcher   had  a 
j  shop  at   Millville,  and  finally  died  there. 
I  He  was  bought  out  by  J.  N.  Congdon  and 
I  the  business  was  removed  to  about  the  site 
j  of  Mosher's  drug  store  on   Court  street. 
I  He  soon  afterward  took  in  Truman  Whit- 
!  ney  as  a  partner.     They  remained  together 
I  four  or  five  years,  when  Henry  Bevier  took 
I  Whitney's  place,  and  the  shops  were  re- 
i  moved   to   the    corner  of  Ivxchange  and 
!  Court  streets.     Six  years  later  Mr.  l^evier 
went  out  of  the  firm  and  the  business  was 
removed  to  what  was  known  as  the  "county 
ground."     During  the  period  of  the  late 
war  J.  H.  Barnes,  Isaac  Lander  and  Daniel 
O'Brien  joined  Mr.  Congdon,  the  style  be- 
ing Congdon   &   Co.    The  business  was 
next  sold  to  the  firm  of  Barnes  Brothers  & 
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Blanding,  and  four  years  later  the  firm 
took  its  present  form  of  Barnes  &  Congdon 
(J.  N.  Congdon  and  J.  H.  Barnes).  From 
eight  to  twelve  hands  are  employed.  ]\Ir. 
Congdon's  father  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers here. 

The  firm  of  H.  Conklin  &  Son,  marble 
workers,  28  Chenango  street,  was  formed  in 
April,  1876,  and  are  large  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  monuments,  headstones,  tab- 
lets, etc.,  and  keep  a  large  stock  of  slate 
mantles  and  grates. 

Special  Ma?infactiires.  —  There  are  many 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Bingham- 
ton  from  which  products  of  a  special  char- 
acter are  turned  out,  some  of  which  we  shall 
consider.  Prominent  among  them  is  the 
manufacture  of  combs  by  E.  M.  &  J.  P.  Noyes. 
under  the  firm  name  of  E.  Noyes  & 
Brother.  They  are  greatgrandsons  of 
Enoch  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  of  whom 
Coffin,  in  his  History  of  Nezvbiiry,  speaks 
under  date  of  1759,  as  follows  :  "  Sometime 
this  year  Mr.  Enoch  Noyes,  a  self-taught 
mechanic,  commenced  without  instructions 
making  horn  buttons  and  coarse  combs  of 
various  kinds,  and  continued  the  business 
until  1778,  when  he  employed  William 
Cleland,  a  deserter  from  Burgoyne's  army, 
a  comb-maker  by  profession  and  a  skillful 
workman.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  comb-making  business  in  Newbury 
and  various  other  places." 

His  operations  were  wholly  by  hand. 
Ephraim,  son  of  Enoch,  continued  the  bus- 
iness without  improving  the  process.  Da- 
vid M,  son  of  P2phraim.  when  quite  \'Oung, 
developed  unusual  skill  and  ingenuity  as  a 
mechanic  and  began  while  a  boy  to  invent 
machinery  and  otherwise  improve  upon  the 
processes  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 
About  181 1,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
bought  his  time  of  his  father  and  went  from 
home  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  worked  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  then  spent  some 


1  years  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  invented 
1  the  process  of  "  twinning,  "  or  making  two 
I  combs  from  one  piece,  by  the  use  of  chisels 
instead  of  saws,  so  that  what  was  taken 
from  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  one 
comb,  constituted  the  teeth  of  the  other. 
This  operation  not  only  facilitated  the  man- 
ufacturing process,  but  made  such  a  saving 
I  of  material  as  to  add  largely  to  the  profits 
i  of  the  business. 

!      From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  Pittsburg, 
I  thence    to    Montevideo,    South  America, 
I  where  he  spent  three  years  with  a  wealthy 
i  Spaniard,  viceroy  of  the  province,  and  owner 
I  of  forty- two  sla\  es  who  were  employed  in 
I  making  tortoise  shell  combs.    These  slaves 
I  were  put  in  charge  of  Noyes  and  were 
tau""ht  the  use  of  machinery.  Leaving-  there 
i  he  also  left  his  machinery  and  returning  to 
;  England,   spent  a  year  in  manufacturing 
I  more,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place. 
I  In  1846  he  remo\  ed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
;  died  there  in  186 1.     During  his  whole  life 
he  followed  the  comb-making  business,  con- 
stantly inventing  machinery  to  aid  in  im- 
i  proving  the  product  and  the  miethods  of 
construction.     Since  his  death,  Joseph  P. 
Noyes,  his  son,  has  also  added  very  much 
in  the  same  direction  ;  other  members  of  the 
family  have  also  accomplished  more  or  less 
in  the  same  direction. 

In  1852  D.  S.  Noyes  &  Son  formed  abus- 
'  iness  connection  with  the  wealthy  house  of 
Howard,  Sawyer  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  which 
has  been  continued  by  their  successors,  E. 
:  M.  Noyes  &  Brother,  with  success  and  profit 
to  the  present  time.  In  1864  E.  M.  Noyes 
&  Brother  secured  a  patent  for  applying 
metal  to  the  backs  of  combs,  which  proved 
to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  it  soon 
became  to  them  and  still  continues  to  be,  an 
exclusive  article  of  manufacture.  The  bus- 
iness was  removed  from  Newark  to  Bing- 
hamton  in  1865. 

Instances  are  rare  in  this  country  where 
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a  trade  can  be  traced  so  far  back,  in  one 
family. 

Tanners.  —  One  of  the  largest  industrial 
establishments  in  the  city  is  the  tannery  of 
James  B.  Weed  &  Co.,  F.  M.  Weed  being  a 
member  of  the  firm.  Marshall  H.  Weed 
father  of  J.  B.  Weed,  came  to  Binghamton 
in  1839  and  built  the  tannery  now  occupied 
by  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  where  he  carried  on  the 
business  until  about  1850,  when  he  erected 
buildings  adapted  to  the  work,  on  the 
grounds  now  occupied  by  the  Weed  tan- 
nery. The  buildings  were  at  various  times 
enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  business. 
The  main  structure  was  erected  in  1875-76. 
Four  buildings  of  capacious  dimensions  are 
now  occupied,  located  on  Susquehanna, 
corner  of  Washington  street.  The  estab- 
lishment is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State,  having  a  tanning  capacity  of  i,200 
hides  of  upper  leather  per  week.  From  100 
to  200  hands  are  employed.  J.  B.  &  F.  M. 
Weed  took  the  business  in  i86o. 

Crandall,  Stone  &  Co. — This  firm  are 
extensive  manufacturers  of  carriage  trim- 
mings and  hardware.  The  business  was 
established  in  1870  by  J.  F.  Dohan  &  Co., 
the  company  being  William  Walker  until 
1872  and  after  that  until  1876,  G.  L.  Cran- 
dall. At  the  latter  date  Mr.  Dohan  retired 
and  the  firm  became  Crandall  &  Son,  and 
so  remained  until  1 881,  although  the  son 
died  in  1878.  In  188 1  Charles  M.  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Stone  became  members  of  the  firm 
and  the  firm  style  was  changed  to  its  pres- 
ent form.  Their  factory  is  a  four  story 
building  45  by  60  feet  and  was  erected  in 
1 879.  The  annual  product  amounts  to  about 
$75,000. 

The  Joost  Cracker  and  Baking  Company 
was  incorporated  November  17th,  1882,  by 
William  H.  Joost  and  Charles  C.  Jackson. 
The  business  was  developed  principallv  by 
John  W.  Joost,  from  a  small  bakery  started 
by  L.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  and  subsequently 


carried  on  by  several  others,  at  No.  68  Court 
street.  J.  H.  Joost  died  in  July,  1881,  and 
in  August  of  that  year  the  bakery  was  re- 
moved to  its  new  quarters  at  Nos.  I  54  and 
156  State  street,  and  Nos.  47  and  49  Com- 
mercial A\'enue.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  is  $15,000.  The  bakery  has  em- 
ployed from  twenty  to  thirty  hands  and 
done  an  annual  business  of  about  $100,000. 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  manager  for  the  company, 
had  charge  of  the  business  about  one  year 
previous  to  the  incorporation.  The  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire  July  13th,  1884, 
but  was  soon  rebuilt. 

Duncan  R.  Grant  established  a  baking 
i  ■  _  ,  . 

business  in  1855,  and  is  now  located  in  his 
office.  No.  71  Court  street,  the  bakery  be- 
ing at  Nos.  3,  5,  and  7  Commercial  Ave- 
!  nue.  He  has  used  steam  for  a  number  of 
I  years  and,  aside  from  the  Joost  Company, 
above  mentioned,  is  the  only  steam  baker 
in  the  city.  About  fifteen  hands  are  em- 
ployed. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
baking  establishments  in  the  city. 

The  Winton  Manufacturing  Company.  — 
This  is  one  of  the  prominent  industries  of 
the  city  and  was  founded  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  children's  carriages  by  Winton  & 
Doolittle,  in  1863.  They  continued  the  bus- 
iness until  1875,  when  it  was  organized  into 
a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $75,000. 

i  The  business  steadily  increased  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures :  the  first  year 
about  3,000  sleighs  were  made.  In  1875 
the  company  sold  30,000.     During  the  first 

I  seven  years  of  the  business  the  company 
made  sleds  exclusively.  Children's  carria- 
ges were  subsequently  added  and  later  the 
other  branches  —  velocipedes,  express  wag- 
ons, tip  carts,  etc.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  Moses  T.  Winton,  president;  W. 

I  H.  Stillwell,  superintendent ;   Doane  Caf- 

^  ferty,  secretary. 

I      The  firm  of  Davis,  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  man- 
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ufacturers  of  children's  carriages,  sleighs,  \ 
velocipedes,  etc.,  was  established  in  1880.  ; 
The  firm  consists  of  Charles  Davis,  W.  H.  I 
Eastwood  and  Charles  A.  Wilkinson.  The  j 
buildings  were  erected  in  1880.  From  sixty  I 
to  seventy  men  are  employed  and  100,000  \ 
vehicles  are  turned  out  annually.  j 
T/ie  Paper  Cabinet  Company. — This  in-  \ 
dustry  was  established  by  A.  C.  and  I.  S.  I 
Matthews  and  John  Evans,  in  1877.  It  is  | 
now  under  the  proprietorship  of  x\sher  \ 
Coates  and  John  Evans,  with  J.  M.  Bennett  I 
as  foreman.  They  manufacture  cabinets  and  ' 
cases  for  holding  and  cutting  paper  and  also  : 
turn  out  about  4,000  paper  oyster  buckets 
a-  day. 

The  Biiighaniton  Hoe  and  Tool  Company.  \ 
—  This  company  was  organized  in  18.50,  the  i 
officers  being  J.  J.  Worden,  president;  T.  \ 
R.  Morgan,  treasurer;  Charles  iMcKinney,  I 
vice-president ;  George  Whitney,  secretary.  | 
These  officers  have  retained  their  positions  I 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  ' 
Mr.  McKinney,  who  died  and  was  followed  ' 
in  1884  by  H.  B.  Ogden.  H.  Rorapaugh  ! 
is  foreman  and  L.  BoUes  superintendent. 
About  forty  hands  are  employed  and  8,000 
dozen  hoes  are  made  annually,  besides  other  ; 
tools.  I 

The  L.  BoUes  Hoe  and  Tool  Company  was 
established  in  1867  and  carry  on  the  same  I 
business  as  the  above  named  company.  The  , 
officers  of  the  company  are  J.  P.  Noyes, 
president;  C.  A.  Wilkinson,  secretary  and 
manager;  J.  W.  Manier,  treasurer.  ; 

The  Burcey  Chemical  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1877,  the  plant  being  brought 
from  Watcrbury,  Conn.  J.  T.  Burcey  was 
then  the  practical  head  of  the  business.  A. 
S.  Saxon  was  the  first  president ;  the  arti- 
cles manufactured  are  refined  wood  alcohol 
and  diamond  methyl,  which  are  largely  used 
in  varnishes.  The  product  amounts  to  from 
$1  50,000  to  $200,000  annually.  The  pres- 
ent officers   of  the   company  are  H.  W. 


Brandt,  president ;  John  McDougall,  vice- 
president  ;  W.  S.  Brandt,  treasurer,  and  H. 

C.  Collier,  secretary. 

The  Binghamton  Glass  Works  are  located 
on  McLean  street.  The  compan\'  was  in- 
corporated in  April,  1S80.  The  last  season, 
eighty-five  men  have  been  employed  with 
an  average  pay  roll  of  $6,000  monthly. 
The  company  now  consists  of  W.  Burrows, 
M.  Yetter  and  W.  F.  Burrows.  Green  and 
amber  glassware  are  manufactured. 

Bottling  Works.  —  The  business  of  bot- 
tling beverages  was  started  here  in  1844  by 

D.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  who  continued  it  until 
1870  when  H.  M.  Beecher  and  his  brother, 
D.  H.  Beecher,  bought  out  the  establish- 
ment and  have  continued  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  business.  Their  sales  run  from 
$12,000  to  $16,000  annually.  Their  loca- 
tion is  at  107  Water  street. 

Binghamton  Soap  and  Candle  Works.  — 
R.  H.  Meagley's  connection  with  this  es- 
tablishment began  in  1867,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Ford  &  Meagley.  In  March,  1869, 
Mr.  Meagley  purchased  his  partner's  inter- 
est and  the  firm  became  Meagley  &  Bowers. 
In  1 87 1  Mr.  Meagle}'  became  sole  proprie- 
tor and  has  so  remained.  Though  small  at 
the  beginning  this  business  has  grown  to  be 
large  and  profitable.  The  building  occu- 
pied by  the  works  was  erected  in  1873. 

The  Jones  Scale  Works. — The  Bingham- 
ton Scale  Works  was  an  organization  lo- 
cated on  Canal  street.  In  1865  Edward 
F.  Jones  came  here  from  Massachusetts 
and  bought  the  Great  Bend  Scale  W'orks. 
In  1868  the  Jones  Scale  Works  was  organ- 
ized into  a  stock  company  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  Edward  F.  Jones ;  sec- 
retary, William  G.  Snow.  About  this  time 
the  Jones  company  bought  out  the  Bing- 
hamton Scale  Company  and  in  1876  the 
corporate  company  went  out  of  existence, 
the  business  being  purchased  b\'  Mr.  Jones. 
From  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  men  are 
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employed  in  the  works  and  2,500  agents 
sell  their  goods.  • 

F.  A.  Hoag  is  proprietor  of  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  blind  staples,  in  which 
he  bought  out  four  different  parties.  From 
forty  to  fifty  tons  of  the  little  wire  staples 
are  turned  out  annually. 

The  Binghamton  Oil  Refining  Company. 
—  This  company  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
former  "  Continuous  Oil  Refining  Company" 
which  was  organized  in  1867  or  1868.  The 
present  company  was  organized  in  1S72,  with 
E.  C.  Kattell  as  president ;  Erastus  Evans, 
vice-president ;  J.  S.  Wells,  secretary.  The 
present  officers  are  J.  S.  Wells,  president ; 
Edward  E.  Kattell,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer ;  Byron  Morgan,  secretary.  The  bus- 
iness of  the  company  is  the  production  of 
lubricating  oils  by  refining  petroleum,  and 
the  special  manufacture  of  "  petrolina  "  a 
fine  product  of  petroleum  that  is  extensively 
used.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$35,000  and  a  very  large  business  is  tran- 
sacted. 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  OF  BINGHAMTON. 

It  will  be  correctly  inferred  by  the  reader 
that  the  very  considerable  manufacturing 
interest  which  has  just  been  described,  in- 
volves with  it  a  large  jobbing  trade.  The 
millions  of  cigars,  the  innumerable  cases  of 
boots  and  shoes,  the  manufactured  tobacco 
and  the  many  other  products  named,  all 
or  nearly  all  of  which  are  sold  from  this 
city  at  wholesale,  create  a  jobbing  trade  of 
which  the  city  may  well  be  proud.  Besides 
this,  however,  there  is  a  large  Vv-holesale 
business  done  here  in  dry  goods,  hats  and 
caps,  drugs  and  other  goods,  which  swells 
the  volume  of  the  jobbing  trade  of  Birjg- 
hamton  to  figures  that  will  surprise  many 
who  are  not  conversant  with  the  subject 
and  indicate  a  future  of  prosperity  in  this 
respect.  It  is  said  that  between  three  hun- 
dred and  four  hundred  commercial  travel- 


ers sell  goods  on  the  roads  from  Bingham- 
ton, a  much  larger  number  than  any  other 
city  of  similar  size  can  boast.     A  brief  ref- 
erence to  the  leading  establishments  en- 
gaged in  wholesale  trade  here  will  be  val- 
uable and  interesting. 
I      The  wholesale  grocery  trade  of  the  city, 
I  including  provisions  and  fruits  amounts  to 
I  an  annual  sum  of  $2,250,000.    The  princi- 
j  pal  firms  engaged  in  this  business  are  the 
!  following :  — 

j  Marks  &  Clark,  190  and  192  Washington 
I  street,  extending  through  to  State  street, 
i  The  present  firm  was  established  in  1878. 
I  Bean  &  Co.,  formerly  J.  Bean  &  Co. 
i  successors  to  Marks  &  Bean,  162  and  164 
j  Water  street.  Bean  &  Co.  established  in 
!  1877.    The  present  firm  in  1881. 

S.  Mills  Ely  &  Co.,  corner  of  Prospect 

avenue  and  North  Depot  street.  Established 

in  1874. 

G.  S.  &  G.  North,  134  State  street  and  24 
Commercial  avenue.     Established  in  J872. 

McKinney  &  Everts,  (Edward  P.  McKin- 
ney,  Charles  A.  Everts).  Established  in 
1869  and  occupied  their  present  building  on 
State  street  in  1870. 

Leman  T.  Garnsey,  wholesale  fruits,  veg- 
etables and  canned  goods,  1 59  Water  street. 

Benjamin  H.  Nelson,  groceries  and  fruits, 
corner  of  Chenango  and  Elbridge  streets, 
!  established  in  1873. 

I      In  the  wholesale  grocery  business  Byron 
I  Marks  was  the  pioneer.     He  had  been  in 
j  the  retail  grocery  trade  with  Moses  T.  Mor- 
I  gan  previous  to  i860,  in  which  year  he 
■  made  his  first  venture  in  wholesaling  on  the 
I  corner  of  Court  and  Water  streets  opposite 
the  American  Hotel.    The  late  J.  Bean  was 
afterward  taken  as  a  partner  and  the  firm 
was  ]Marks  &  Bean  until  1877.    In  1878 
the  present  firm  of  Marks  &  Clark  was 
formed  by  associating  as  a  partner  Mr.  Eg- 
bert A.  Clark,  late  president  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley  Bank. 
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Wholesale  Seed  Trade.  —  The  wholesal- 
ing; of  timothv  and  clover  seed,  wool,  etc.. 
is  another  important  branch  of  business  in 
Binehamton.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
more  timothy  and  clover  seed  is  sold  in  this 
market  than  in  any  other-  city  in  the  State, 
except  New  York.  Formerly  seeds  were 
imported  here  from  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse  and  other  seed  centers  along  the 
line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
Now  this  city  has  become  the  seed  center. 
There  have  been  times  in  the  progress  of 
this  business  when  an  order  for  twenty 
thousand  bushels  of  timoth}-  seed  could  have 
been  filled  at  once.  The  trade  began  to 
be  developed  b}'  Messrs.  ^lorgan  &  Marks, 
who  were  the  first  to  handle  it.  It  then  be- 
came a  specialty  and  such  rates  of  shipment 
were  obtained  over  the  Erie  road  that  it 
could  be  sold  cheaper  here  than  in  cities  on 
the  New  York  Central  road.  The  trade  is 
still  on  the  increase.  The  principal  firms 
who  handle  it  now  are  George  Craver  & 
Son,  successors  of  Craver  &  Mersereau,  i6i 
Water  street.  Established  in  1870  ;  pres- 
ent firm  in  .1879. 

Conklin  &  ?vlersereau,  128  State  street 
and  2 1  Commercial  avenue  ;  established  in 
1880.  Mr.  Mersereau  was  ormerly  of  the 
firm  of  Craver  &  Mersereau. 

C.  A.  Whitney  &  Co.,  corner  of  State 
and  Henry  streets.  (Charles  A.  Whitney 
and  D.  L.  Brownson). 

Dry  Goods  Trade.  —  The  firm  of  Smith, 
Kinney  &  Company  was  formed  in  1867, 
by  Edward  P.  Smith  and  Eugene  S.  Kin- 
ney. Clarence  B.  Smith  came  into  the 
firm  in  1878.  It  is  the  only  strictly  whole- 
sale dry  goods  house  in  the  city  and  does 
a  large  and  increasing  trade. 

Crockery.  —  W.  B.  Booth  conducted  a 
retail  crockery  and  tinware  trade  from  1856, 
which  he  sold  to  A.  S.  Miner  in  1870. 
Since  that  year  a  large  wholesale  trade  has 
been  carried  on.     Parker  &  Smith  and 
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Benson  &  Gillespie  also  do  some  whole- 
saling in  this  line,  in  connection  with  their 
retail  business 

I  Drugs.  —  A.  Corbin  &  Son  now  conduct 
the  only  wholesale  drug  business  in  Bing- 
hamton.  They  succeeded  the  firm  of  Inloes 
&  Company  in  1882.  The  latter  firm  had 
been  in  the  business  seven  or  eight  years, 
having  succeeded  Brownell  &  Company. 

Hardware.  —  The  jobbing  of  this  line  is 
carried  on  by'the  prosperous  firm  of  Carter 
&  Babcock,  174  Washington  street.  The 
present  firm  has  been  in  existence  about 

I  five  years  and  do  an  annual  trade  of  from 

j  $600,000  to  $800,000.  ~ 

ClotJiing.  —  The  firm  of  Charles  A.  Weed 
&  Company,  successors  of  the  old  firm  of 
Hallock  &  Cary,  conduct  a  wholesale  cloth- 
ing trade  of  about  $250,000  annually. 

j      Hats  and  Caps.  —  The  firm   of  J.  R. 

j  Clarke  &  Compan\'  began  this  business  in 

i  187;  and  three  vears  later  Mr.  Clarke  as- 

i 

I  sumed  the  entire  control, 
j      The  firm  of  Smith  &  Peabodv  are  lar^e 
j  jobbers  and   manufacturers   of   pier  and 
j  mantel  mirrors,  frames,  etc.,  at  96  Court 
I  street. 

H.  T.  Chubbuck  &  Company,  coffee  and 
spice  mills,  Nos.  4  and  5  Wall  street.  This 
business  was  established  in  1S65   by  S.  D. 
I  Beach  &  Company,  who  were  succeeded  in 
I  1872  by  Chubbuck  &  Sanders,  and  they, 
I  in  1875,  by  the  present  firm,  the  members 
'  of  which  are  Henry  W.  and  Dwight  W. 
I  Chubbuck.    They   do  a  large  importing 
i  business  in  teas,  coffees  and  spices,  which 
they  handle  at  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

Coal.  —  ~T\\^  quantity  of  coal  hanaied  in 
this  city  is  large.     R.  A.  Ford,  on  Che- 
I  nango  street  near  the  Erie  depot,  does  a 
large  trade  and    is    sole    agent    for  the 
Eureka"  and  other  varieties  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  coke,  which  he  ships  to  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  into  Canada.  From 
.  statements  of  his  local  trade  it  appears  that 
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the  quantity  of  coal  sold  by  him  in  Bing- 
hamton  during  twelve  years  past,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1872   9,840 1. 

1873  15^256 

1874  12,935 

1875  15-521 

1876  16,249 

1877  13096 


1878.. 

1879-- 
1880.- 
1881.. 
1882.- 
1883.. 


.17,213  " 

.11.905  " 
.12,368 

.14-204  " 

-15-465  " 


Meagley  &  Blanchard  are  large  dealers 
in  Pittston  and  Scranton  coal  and  the  only 
firm  in  Binghamton  who  handle  the  "  Loyal 
Sock  "  coal. 

Other  dealers  are  Sabin  IMcKinney,  O. 
W.  Sears  and  V.  W.  Ford. 

Freight  Toiuiagc. — The  following  state- 
ments show  the  amount  of  tonnage  and 
revenue  on  freights  received  and  forwarded 
at  the  several  railroad  offices  of  Bingham- 
ton for  each  month  during  the  year  1883 
(October  ist) :  — 

Neiv  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Wester;/  Road : 


Freight  Received. 


Freight  Forwarded. 


TONNAGE. 
POUNDS. 


Nove'r,  'S2| 
Decem'r,'82| 
Januarj',  '83! 
Febru'y,  '831 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
Septe'r, 
October, 


•83I 
•S3 
'831 
'Ssj 
S3 
'83 


132,794,89-5, 
130,891,202 
103,669,447; 

88,660,7671 
109,152,5011 

76,661, 53o| 
107,221,9661 
101,786,040^ 
106,227.3261 
io3.725>oo2! 
^23, 727,2051 


^330.313  151 
325,596  40 
337.93'  86! 

224.392  05  ! 
209,705  76! 
192,280  331 
230,293  69! 

192,009  8ii 
227.131  III 
235,887  56I 
271,35^  54i 
256,114  II 


,  1 70, £,07 1 
,2bS.6.i^ , 
,683,972 1 
,200,107 

.015,459 
,601,26s 
,510.158 
-017,4251 
,393,5171 
,704,540! 
,590.397! 
.336,273; 


$82,287  47 
6o,5o6  68 
6i,oor  84 
62,510  81 
84,623  24 
89,073  64 
119,182  50 
100,575  82 
120,514  S9 
108,231  02 
120,929  q8 
79. '-33  91 


Total, 


,300,092,9431  :^3, 125,012  371 1  393.898,573'  ^1,095,451  80 


Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company  : 


Freight  Received. 


TONNAljE 
POUNDS. 


REVENUE. 


Freight  Forwarded. 


TONNAGE. 
POVNDS. 


October,  '82 
Nove'r,  '82 
Decem'r,'82 
January,  '83 
Febru  y,  '83 


March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 

July. 

August, 
Septe'r, 


'83; 
'8^i 
'83I 
'83I 
'83I 
•83I 
'83i 


29,677,6-S' 
27,091,997 
19,174,802! 
16,246,4111 
16,484,159! 
24,002,741! 

24,60''\234! 

35,300,647; 
32,907,^:391 
44,198,403 
39,275.267 
39,888,678. 


$34,630  94  I 
32.288  34 
22,033  53 
22,139  651! 
21,993  88|. 

2>623  28j 
32,626  3g|! 
39,569  24;j 

40,151  56jl 

47,179  Illj 

47,018  43i| 
49,292  23:; 


116,926,0741  $294,643  63 
133,278,834!     372,^63  89 


119,104,2791 

106,078,2681 
96.9'_)o,o83l 
i2o,579,9i8j 
94,^05,2171 
114,786.5701 
107,292,6461 
124, 515, 02*1 
116,948,735! 
135. 753, '-93: 


3^5.04+  57 
385,663  97 
267.551  76 

351,657  93 
261,367  96 
278,671  19 
242,676  10 
315,345  32 
302,491  71 
375, 9o  67 


Delazcare,  Lackaz^'anna  &  IVestern  Rail- 
road :  — 


Freight  Received. 


Freight  Forwarded. 


DATE. 

TONN.\GE.  j 
POUNDS.  j 

revenue.  ; 

tonn.-vge. 

POUNDS. 

revenue. 

Nove'r, 

9,749,ioSj 

$3,613  17 

5,672,6o'3 

$5,957  42 

Decem'r. 

'S2 

to.540.234j 

S.r--,  61  1 

6,493.630 

7,962  08 

Januarv", 

11,657,6031 

0.C0S  33il 

5,835.4.60 

5,738  62 

Febru'v, 

12.545,081 1 

10, 4^2  3^: 

6,743.S>.-. 

6,645  60 

March,' 

'S3 

25. 128,204! 

9,376.. .3 

0,694  29 

April. 

;s3 

24,071,720! 

iG.r-cS  55; i 

7,639.--^ 

8,303  25 

May, 

10.352,02;! 

16,01  5  OC,  ' 

6,2io.c?o 

7,684  60 

fane. 

2^,  ^O3,cof 

5-i5~.3--i 

5,700  46 

July, 

^0,019.770; 

7.643.-^ 

8.467  63 

Augu.^t, 

'83 

37.7^1,2071 

12.70.1.3- 

11,674  39 

Septe'r, 

'S3 

37,2i3,2ob| 

cs.t'oo  641 

18.247.-- 

13,957  82 

October. 

60,052,413] 

3o,Sio  oSj  1 

16.895.4^6 

13.413  99 

ToUl,  .  . 

314.270,352: 

$207,702  041 . 

io<),  1S7.32- 

$105,290  15 

Total, 


349,004,8- 


r4i8,546  5'^  1 1,3-6,359,645  $3,814,363 


Statement  of  Bnsifiess  in  Bi^igJiamton  in 
1840. — -It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  go 
back  forty- five  years  and  see  what  was  the 
business  condition  of  the  village  at  that 
time.  "  The  amount  of  lumber  transported 
to  market  annually  was  about  four  million 
feet ;  about  one  million  of  this  quantity  was 
sawed  and  sent  principally  to  the  southern 
markets  by  Christopher  Eldredge  ;  one 
million  by  General  Waterman,  to  the  east- 
ern markets ;  one  million  mosth'  to  the 
southern  markets  by  Colonel  Lewis  ;  and 
and  the  fourth  million  by  John  D.  Smith 
and  Lewis  Seymour. 

"The  annual  amount  of  sales  for  the  last 
year  or  two  of  those  in  the  grocery  trade 
exclusively,  is  $48,000 ;  of  those  in  the 
victualing  line,  $18,000;  of  merchants  in 
dry  goods  and  groceries  together,  rising 
$200,000.  The  sales  of  those  in  the  drug 
business,  who,  however,  unite  other  articles 
of  merchandise,  are  $40,000 ;  of  iron  and 
tin  ware,  embracing  the  manufacture  of  the 
same,  $12,000;  of  hardware,  exclusively, 
$12,000;  the  sales  and  manufacture  of 
millinery  and  mantua-making,  $8,000  ;  of 
the  sales  and  manufacture  of  leather  and 
shoes,  $18,500;  the  amount  of  carriage 
making,  $6,000;  of  blacksmithing,  rising 
$4,000  ;  of  tailoring,  $7,000  ;  of  watches 
and  jewelry,  $4,000  ;  of  saddlery  and  har- 
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ncss-making,  $8,000 ;  annual  sales  and 
manufacture  of  hats  and  caps,  $5,000;  of 
plows  manufactured,  $3,500;  sales  from 
butchers'  stalls,  $8,000  to  $10,000.  In  the 
summer  time  between  300  and  400  bottles 
of  beer  are  made  per  week  ;  10,000  pounds 
of  candles  are  made  per  year  ;  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty  tons  of  candy  are  manu- 
factured. The  present  annual  products  of 
the  four  taverns  of  the  village  are  about 
$20,000." 

So  much  for  the  business  statistician  of 
forty-five  years  ago.  Now  let  any  resident 
of  Broome  county  who  believes  he  sees  rea- 
son for  despondency  as  to  the  future  of  her 
principal  business  center,  (if  there  is  such  a 
one)  compare  these  figures  with  the  record 
of  the  manufacturing  and  trade  interests  of 
the  city  at  the  present  time,  as  indicated  in 
these  pages,  and  if  he  is  not  cheered  and 
rendered  hopeful  by  the  outlook,  then  he 
must  be  classed  with  those  citizens  a  few  of 
whom  are  to  be  found  in  every  community, 
who  can  "  leave  their  county  for  their  coun- 
ty's good." 

Population.  —  Following  is  a  statement 
of  the  population  of  the  city  in  1883,  as 
given  in  the  city  directory  for  that  year :  — 


Number  of  moles  over  i8  years  of  age  5.S07 

Number  of  raales  untier  iS  years  of  age  jtSj-^ 

Total  number  of  males  9i345 

Numl^er  of  females  ovei  iS  years  of  age  o,icx3 

Number  of  females  under  iS  years  of  age  3. 511 

Total  number  of  females  ...9.61 1 

Reca pitulaticn. 

Males  9-345 

Females  9,611 

Grand  total  of  population  18,9^6 

To  which  the  writer  adds  the  followincras 
applicable  to  the  near  future:  — 

*'  If  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
Ashery  ;  by  that  portion  of  the  town  of 
Binghamton  which  lies  north  of  Morgan 
I  street  and  includes  Port  Dickinson  ;  b\-  that 
portion  lying  east  of  Griswold  street,  \\-hich 
includes  the  Mohella  estate.  Riverside  Gar- 
dens, Fairview,  the  Insane  Asylum,  etc.  ; 
and  by  that  portion  of  the  town  lying  west 
of  Park  avenue,  known  as  the  German  Set- 
tlement and  the  West  End,  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  city  of  Binghamton,  as  in  the 
opinion  of  many  it  ought  to  be,  (since  the 
inhabitants  enjoy  ail  the  benefits  and  priv- 
ileges of  residents  of  the  cit}',  Vv'ithout  shar- 
ing any  of  the  burdens  of  the  latter  as  tax- 
payers), then  the  population  of  the  city 
would  be  increased  to  far  more  than  20,000 
in  number," 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  WINDSOR. 


WINDSOR  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  historic  LOv»-n  in 
Broome  county.  It  is  a  part  of  the  old 
town  of  Chenango,  from  which  it  was  set 
off  on  the  27th  of  March,  1807.  It  then 
embraced  the  present  towns  of  Colesville 
and  Sanford,  which  were  taken  off  on  the 
2d  of  April,  1 82 1,  and  a  small  part  of 
Conklin  (now  Kirkwood)  taken  off  in  185  i. 
On  the  1 8th  of  April,  1831,  a  small  part 


of  Conklin  (now  Kirkwood)  was  annexed 
to  \\^indsor.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Colesville  ;  on  the  cast  by  San- 
ford ;  on  the  south  by  Pensylvania,  and  on 
the  west  by  Kirkwood ;  it  therefore  lies 
upon  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county, 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  center.  It 
covers  an  area  of  5  1,997  acres.  Its  surface 
consists  principally  of  two  elevated  ridges 
which  are  separated  by  the  beautiful  valley 

17 
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of  the  Susquehanna  river,  which  flows 
southward  across  the  town  a  little  east  of 
the  center.  The  river  valley  is  generally 
narrow,  but  in  sev^eral  places  broadens  into 
level,  fertile  plains.  The  hills  in  the  east- 
ern range  attain  an  elevation  of  400  to  800 
feet  above  the  river,  and  terminate  in  sev- 
eral sharp  ridges.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river  the  hills  are  a  little  less  elevated,  al- 
though in  places  they  reach  800  feet.  The 
surface  of  the  river  in  this  town  is  about 
910  feet  above  tide.  The  declivities  of  the 
hills  are  generally  quite  abrupt  and  in  places 
precipitous..  About  two-thirds  of  the  town 
lies  within  the  great  bend  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river  -(the  central  and  western  por- 
tions) ;  the  town  is  watered  by  the  Susque- 
hanna, Tuscarora  creek,  Occanum  (or  Ok- 
kanum)  creek,  and  Red  creek,  with  other 
smaller  streams.  The  soil  in  the  valleys 
of  these  streams  is  a  rich,  deep,  gravelly 
loam  ;  on  the  hills  it  is  a  slaty  loam,  under- 
laid by  clay  and  hard  pan.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  Railroad 
crosses  the  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  Railroad  crosses  the  southeast 
corner.  These  give  sufficient  facilities  for 
the  convenient  and  cheap  shipment  of  the 
products  of  the  town. 

For  many  yearr.,  how  many  will  proba 
bly  never  be  known,  before  the  advent  of 
the  whites  into  this  section,  the  territory 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  town 
was  one  of  the  favored  homes  of  a  portion 
of  the  Five  Nations  (the  Iroquois)  of  Indians, 
to  whom  extended  reference  has  been  made 
in  the  early  chapters  of  this  work.  At  old 
Oquaga,!  at  the  foot  of  Oquaga  Mountain, 

1  Windsor  was  formerly  known  by  this  name,  which 
was  applied  to  the  Indian  village  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
Oquaga  mountain  or  hill,  about  two  miles  above  Windsor 
village.  The  name  Ocjuaga  has  been  spelled  in  various 
ways,  Mr.  Martial  R.  Ilulce,  of  Deposit,  having  obtained 
as  many  as  fifty  different  ones,  which  he  has  published; 
^ut  the  spelling  here  given  is  the  one  now  generally  ac- 


about  two  miles  north  of  the  present  village 
of  Windsor,  the  Indians  had  a  village,  which 
was  evidently  one  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  site  is  a  beautiful  one  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  near  the  northeast  angle  of  the 
great  bend,  about  fourteen  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  city  of  Binghamton.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  half-way  resting-place 
for  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  as  they 
passed  south  to  the  Wyoming  and  its  vicin- 
ity ;  or  for  the  tribes  of  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley, as  they  passed  north  ;  but  it  was  doubt- 
less more  than  a  mere  resting-place,  and 
during  the  Re\'olutionary  war,  became  a 
favorite  rendezvous  of  the  noted  Brant  and 
his  follo\v-ers.  The  path  of  the  Indians 
northward  and  southward  over  the  Oquaga 
Mountain  and  westward  from  Deposit  to 
Oquaga  was  a  well-known  and  prominent 
trail,  and  the  present  road  between  the  two 
latter  points  follows  it  through  most  of  its 
course.  In  writing  of  the  trail  from  Oquaga 
to  Binghamton  in  1840,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
says,  in  his  Annals,  "Their  path  over  the 
Oquaga  Mountain  and  also  over  a  moun- 
tain this  side,  nearer  the  village,  was  worn 
very  deep  and  is  still  plainly  visible.  From 
the  point  at  the  village  of  Binghamton  they 
appear  to  have  uniformly  struck  across  to 
Oquaga,  instead  of  following  the  curve  of 
the  great  bend  of  the  river.    It  is  a  beau- 

cepted.  In  a  letter  from  Rev.  John  Ogilvie,  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians  of  this  place,  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
dated  Albany,  May  14th,  1756,  it  is  written  '•  Onog- 
quaga;*'  in  a  letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
written  in  October,  1764,  it  is  written  "  Onoquagee ;  " 
these  are  given  in  the  Doc.  History,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  302- 
342 ;  antl  in  an  editorial  note  at  the  foot  of  the  latter 
page,  the  name  is  spelled  ••  Onohughquage ;  v»liilc-  a 
writer  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  uiv  March,  1S54, 
says  it  was  written  by  the  early  missionaries,  "  Onuh- 
huh-guah-geh,  '  and  is  so  pronounced  by  some  of  the 
Iroquois  in  Canada,  and  he  adds  that  upon  the  early  map 
it  appears  as  "  O-nogh-qua-gy. "  It  is  clear  that  the  early 
settlers  and  missionaries  found  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to 
give  expression  to  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  names 
through  English  orthography  ;  but  they  evidently  tried 
hard  enough,  as  witness  the  fifty  different  conclusions  in 
regard  to  this  one  name. 
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tiful  vale,  from  three  to  four  miles  in  length, 
and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
width  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  witli  an 
easy  and  nearly  regular  slope  to  the  top  of 
the  hills  that  run  parallel  with  the  stream." 

The  antiquity  of  the  Indian  occupation  of 
this  locality  as  a  village,  or  headquarters  of 
some  description,  is  amply  attested  by  the 
numerous  relics  that  have  been  found  in  the 
v^icinity  and  the  existence  of  apple  trees  that 
wxre  in  full  bearing  when  the  first  white  set- 
tlers came  in.  Valuable  trinkets  bearing  evi- 
dences of  great  age;  human  bones  at  vari- 
ous depths,  and  other  Indian  relics,  have 
been  discovered  since  the  settlement  of  the 
valley  by  white  people.  Wilkinson  is 
authority  for  the  statement,  that  among  the 
human  bones  disinterred  was  a  skull  with 
the  lower  jav.^  attached  to  it,  which  had  an 
entire  double  row  of  teeth,  while  the  upper 
j  aw  had  a  single  row,  but  all  of  double 
teeth.  Abel  Stow,  father  of  J.  B.  Stow,  a 
merchant  of  Deposit,  who  spent  his  life  on 
these  plains,  describes  two  kinds  of  trinkets 
which  he  had  often  found.  One  was  made 
of  silver,  triangular  in  form,  about  an  inch 
between  the  points,  and  flat,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  ten-cent-piece,  with  a  hole  near 
one  point ;  this  was  supposed  to  have  been 
worn  as  a  pendant  from  the  nose.  Another, 
also  made  of  silver,  was  of  gridiron  form, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  half-dollar,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  worn  depend- 
ing from  the  ears. 

On  the  hill  west  of  Oquaga  is  a  vast  heap 
of  .stones  beside  the  Indian  trail.  Old 
Seth,"  an  Indian  who  remained  some  years 
after  the  whites  came,  said  e\"ery  Indian 
who  passed  on  the  trail  added  one  stone  to 
the  pile.  He  could  not  give  the  reason  for 
such  action. 

The  remains  of  a  fortification  near  the 
river  were  plainly  visible  when  the  early 
settlers  came  into  the  valley.  It  was  so 
constructed  as  to  command  the  river.  It 


I  was«  built  durinc;^  the  French  war,  about 
I  1760.     The  earth  embankment  was  about 
I  five  feet  high  when  Mr.  Hotchkiss  came  in 
I  in  17S9.     Indications  of  its  then  apparent 
I  recent  construction  left  the  impression  that 
i  it  was  built  when  Clinton's  army  passed 
I  down  the  river  to  join  General  Sullivan  on 
i  his  famous  expedition. ^    Behind  the  forti- 
1  fications,  numerous  war  implements  were 
found  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  fort 
was  built  long  before  Clinton  came  down 
the  river,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Indians 
made  no  particular  resistance  at  that  time 
and  place  ;  they  did  not  even  show  them- 
selves, having,  according  to  their  own  later 
reports  and  tradition,  fled  in  dismay  from 
the  locality  when  the  flood,  caused  by  tlie 
opening  of  Clinton's  dam  at  the  foot  of 
Otsego  lake,  came  down  the  river,  over- 
I  flowing  the  valley ;  a  disaster  which  they 
I  at  once  accredited  to  the  wrath  of  the  Great 
I  Spirit  who  was  about  to  drown  the  whole 
I  world.     \Mien  this  flood  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  army  their  terror  was  complete, 
and  waiting  only  to  bury  some  of  their  most 
valuable  articles,  they  hurried  to  the  dis- 
I  tant  hills. 

j  If  this  tradition  is  true  in  any  sense,  it 
j  can  be  so  only  with  regard  to  a  small  num- 
j  ber  of  Indians  who  remained  in  this  valley 
I  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  ;  for  the  chiefs 
I  and  warriors  and  many  of  their  followers 
'  had  left  two  years  after  the  commencement 

of  the  war  to  join  their  brethren  in  arms. 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  fort  was 
I  erected  during  the  earlier  French  and  Indian 

^  "  That  por'iuu  of  Sjcneral  Ciiutoa'^  ai  iiiy  n'Ji  ciii- 
;  Ijarked  in  the  boats,  at  the  lime  ofhi^  hiruau  agauiat  the 
1  Iro([uois  of  (this)  valley  in  1779,  ^'^^^  the  same  course 
i  (the  old  Indian  trail  before  described)  from  river  to  river  ; 
i  and  in  1785  a  portion  of  James  Mc  Master's  pioneer  com- 
I  pany  from  the  Mohav/k  crossed  from  that  point  over  the 
\  .-.ame  ground  which  their  Indian  predecessors,  with  their 
I  intimate  knowledge  of  the  geographical  features  of  the 
country,  had,  so  long  before,  witli  intuitive  woodland 
'  sagacitv.  pronounced  feasible." — S/.  Nicholas  Magazine 
I  for  March,  1 854. 
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war,  as  the  contemplated  building^  of  a  forti- 
fication at  or  near  this  point  is  mentioned 
in  historic  accounts  of  that  strui^gle.  Ex- 
pressions of  fear  of  opposition  to  the  work 
are  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Rev. 
John  Ogilvie  to  Sir  Wilh'am  Johnson,  under 
date  of  May  14th,  1756.  This  letter  may 
be  found  in  the  documentary  history  of  the 
State,  volume  IV,  page  302.  This  is  ex- 
cellent authority,  and  if  the  conclusion  is  a 
correct  one,  the  fort  was  undoubtedly  built 
about  1760  by  Sir  William  Johnston  or  un- 
der his  orders,  to  afford  protection  to  the 
missionaries  who  were  laboring  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  at  that  period.  This  opin- 
ion is  shared  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Hulce,  of  De- 
posit, who  is  excellent  authority.  There  is 
much  of  interest  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  missionaries  at  this  place.  Many  of 
the  Indians,  in  response  to  the  innate  re- 
ligious feelings  with  which  they  were  en- 
dowed, went  from  this  vicinity  to  the  school 
established  at  Stockbridge  by  President  Ed- 
wards. Mr.  Edwards  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Oquagas,  and  procured  for  them  at 
an  early  day  a  missionary  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Hawley,  who,  accompanied  by  ^Ir. 
Woodbridge  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley, 
came  into  the  valley.  During  the  stay  of 
Mrs.  Ashley  she  acted  as  interpreter.  Mr. 
Hawley  remained  among  the  Indians  until 
the  beginning  of  the  P'^rench  war,  although 
his  companions  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Ashley,  left  long  prior  to  that  time.^ 

iThe  services  of  Mr.  Ashley,  it  appears,  were  not 
needed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hawley,  had  better 
been  dispensed  with,  since,  he  says,  "  He  wa.->  a  fanatick, 
and  on  that  account  unlit  to  be  employed  in  the  mis.^ion." 
The  services  of  Mrs.  Ashley,  who,  says  Mr.  Hawley, 
"was  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,  and  an  extraordinary 
intrepter  of  the  Irocjuois  language,"  were  indispensable 
and  as  they  could  not  be  obtained  without  the  employ- 
ment of  her  husband,  the  mission  was  obliged  to  accept 
the  unwelcome  alternative.  Writing  of  .Mrs.  Ashley, 
Mr.  Hawley  says,  "  Rel^ecca,  my  interpreter,  laid  her 
bones  at  Onohoghgwage  in  Augu.^t,  1 75 7.  She  was 
much  lamented  ])y  the  Indians.  Her  Indian  name  was 
Wausaunia." — JJoc.  [list.,  volume  III,  1037-38. 


i  The  expression  of  ^Mr.  Hawley  in  the 
I  quotation  in  foot  note  would  indicate  that 
I  Mrs.  Ashley  did  not  return,  as  has  been 
i  stated  by  difterent  authorities,  but  died  at 
I  Oquaga.  Of  Mr.  Hawley's  reception  here 
I  the  following  quotations  from  his  journal 
I  give  an  account :  — 

I  "  June  4th,  1753.  In  the  afternoon  ap- 
i  peared  at  a  distance  Onohoghgwage  moun- 
!  tain  and  shewed  us  the  end  of  our  journey 
I  and  the  object  of  our  wishes.  It  rained. 
I  Wet  and  fatigued  we  arrived  near  night, 
i  The  Indians  flocked  around  us  and  made 
!  us  welcome.  Our  hopes  were  raised  by 
!  favorable  appearances.  But  our  accommo- 
!  dations,  considering  our  fatigue,  were  not 
I  vorv  comfortable.  Our  lodgings  were  bad, 
I  being  both  dirty  and  hard,  and  our  clothes 
I  wet. 

I      "June  5th.    To-day  there  were  many 
I  the  worse  for  the  rum  that  came  with  us. 
1  One  of  our  horses  hurt  an  Indian  boy  ;  and 
I  this  raised  and  enraged  such  a  party  against 
I  us,  as  Ashley,  his  wife,  the  interpreter,  and 
j  the  Indians  at  whose  house  we  lodged,  hid 
I  themselves  and  would  have  me  and  Mr. 
I  Woodbridge  get  out  of  sight ;  but  we  did 
not  think  proper  to  discover  the  least  symp- 
toms of  fear,  although  they  threatened  us  in 
the  most  provoking  and  insulting  manner. 
In  the  afternoon  came  the  chiefs  of  the  On- 
ohoghgwages,  and  assured  us  that  those  in- 
sulting and  ill-behaved  Indians  did  not  be- 
long to  them,  but  were  foreigners.  We 
pointed  out  to  them  the  ill  effects  of  intem- 
perance,  and   remonstrated   against  their 
permitting  rum  to  be  broi^ght  among  them  ; 
and  that  it  Vv-as  necessary  in  future  it  should 
be  prohibited,  or  the  dispensing  of  it  regu- 
lated, in  case  we  founded  a  mission  and 
planted  Christianity  among  them.  In  short, 
we  now  opened  a  treaty  with  them  upon 
the  affairs  of  our  advent  and  the  impor- 
tance of  our  business  in  every  view.  Hav- 
i  ing   shown    our   credentials,   Mr.  Wood- 
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bridge  addressed  himself  in  a  well  adapted 
speech  of  considerable  length,  to  an  assem- 
bly who  were  collected  upon  the  occasion. 
It  affected  them  and  they  appeared  to  be 
rehgiously  moved,  convicted  and  even  con- 
verted." 

The  general  good  and  peaceable  charac- 
ter of  these  Indians  at  that  period  seems  to 
be  well  established  from  many  dinerent 
sources.  As  an  instance,  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  them  to  Mr.  Woodbridge,  to  be  by 
him  submitted  to  Sir  William  Joluison, 
which  in  substance  appealed  to  the  latter 
gentleman  to  intercede  for  them  with  "  the 
great  men  of  Albany,  Skenectetee  and  Sko- 
harry,"  and  implore  them  not  to  send  more 
rum  among  them,  as,  they  said,  "  it  has  un- 
done us."  It  seems  impossible  to  realize 
this  in  the  light  of  the  later  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  during  which  Brant 
and  his  followers,  with  their  headquarters 
at  this  very  point  of  missionary  labor,  en- 
gaged in  massacres  of  the  white  settlers,  the 
very  details  of  which  send  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  breast  of  the  reader. 

i\bout  a  year  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  the  French  War,  President  Edwards  sent 
one  of  his  sons,  a  lad  of  nine  years,  to  the 
Oquaga  mission,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hawley,  to  learn  the  Indian  language,'  with 
the  purpose  of  making  him  a  missionary. 
When  the  war  began,  a  faithful  Indian,  who 
had  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  boy,  took 
him  the  whole  distance  to  his  father,  carry- 
ing him  much  of  the  way  on  his  back.  This 
boy  afterward  became  president  of  Princeton 
College. 

Of  the  effects  of  work  done  by  the  unselfish 
missionaries  among  the  Indians  here  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson wrote  as  follows  :  "  Notwithstanding- 
all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  these  In- 
dians passed,  so  unfavorable  to  the  exist- 
ence and  progress  of  Christian  piety ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  that  they  had  seen  in 
mere  nominal  Christians,  so  unfavorable  to 


;  the  sanie,  they  appear  ever  after  the  estab- 

I  lishment  of  the  Christian  religion  among 

I  them,  to  retain  a  predilection  for  it." 

I      Reference  has  been  made  to  an  old  In- 

I  dian  orchard  which  the  early  settlers  in  this 

I  v^alley  found  in  full  bearing  at  Oquaga.  The 

i  trees  of  this  orchard  were  set  irregularly 

1  and  their  trunks  were  taller  by  far  than  is 

I  the  rule  in  the  present  apple  orchards  of 

i  the  whites,  while  the  fruit  was  verv  large 

j  and  of  good  quality.     It  was  believed  by 

i  the  settlers  that  the  trees  were  a  hundred 

I  years  old  when  they  first  came  here  to  lo- 

;  cate  ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  as 

i  a  few  of  the  trees  are  yet  standing,  which 

!  would  crive  them  an  aije  not  often  reached 

i  by  apple  trees.    The  unusual  height  of  the 

j  trunks  of  the  trees  is  accepted  as  evidence 

I  that  they  grew  in  a  forest  of  other  trees  ; 

i  and  the  larg-e  number  of  human  bones  dis- 
I  . 

I  covered  in  the  vicinity  leads  to  the  conclu- 
i  sion  that  the  site  was  once  an  Indian  burial 
I  ground.  This  may  perhaps  be  substanti- 
j  ated  by  the  often  repeated  anecdote  of  Jo- 
i  siah  Stow  and  the  Indian  whom  he  caught 
I  in  the  act  of  girdling  one  of  these  apple 
;  trees  with  his  hatchet.  Mr.  Stow  remon- 
j  strated  with  him,  but  as  the  Indian  replied 
1  in  his  own  language,  the  major  could  glean 
from  it  only  the  word  Sullivan,"  which 
the  Indian  repeated  several  times.  As  the 
I  Indian  continued  his  work  upon  the  tree, 
I  Mr.  Stow  commanded  him  to  stop,  but  the 
'  command  being  disregarded  he  repeated  it 
j  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not 
I  obey  at  the  same  time  raising  his  rifle.  The 
I  Indian  seemed  to  appreciate  the  situation, 
I  and  glanced  furtively  at  his  own  rifle  wiiicli 
j  lay  near  him  ;  but  evidently  deeming  his 
•  chances  unequal,  he  sullenly  left  the  tree, 
I  repaired  to  his  canoe  and  paddled  down  the 
1  river.  As  the  Indians  are  known  to  have 
I  been^almost  reverential  in  their  respect  for 
'  their  burial  places,  it  is  thought  that  the  fact 
i  of  the  whites  desecrating  the  locality  in 
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their  use  of  the  orchard,  prompted  the  In- 
dian to  kill  the  trees  and  thus  put  a  stop  to 
it. 

During  a  portion  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  Revolutionary  War,  Oquaga  was  a 
noted  rendezvous  for  not  only  Indians,  but 
their  Tory  adherents,  and  from  this  point 
went  out  numerous  war  parties  upon  the 
bloody  incursions  which  rendered  that  strug- 
gle an  era  of  terror  and  devastation  to  the 
white  settlements  on  the  borders. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  the  Tuscaroras, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  made  their  home  dur- 
ing the  period  in  question,  being  located 
about  two  miles  below  the  site  of  the  village 
of  Windsor  on  the  Tuscarora  creek  —  a  lo- 
cality that  still  bears  the  name  of  that  tribe. 
Some  of  this  tribe  were  also  located  from 
two  to  four  miles  above  Windsor,  but  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  first  permanent  white 
settlers  the  red  men  had  disappeared  on  the 
ceaseless  march  that  is  to  carry  them  into 
extinction  and  oblivion. 

The  first  permanent  settler  within  the 
limits  of  this  town  was  John  Doolittle,  who 
probabh'  located  here  in  1788,  although 
French's  Gazetteer  and  some  other  author- 
ities place  the  date  as  early  as  1786.^  He 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  about 
four  miles  above  the  bridge,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  Doolittle  creek.  Jesse  Doo- 
little came  either  with  John,  or  soon  after. 
Descendants  of  these  pioneers  are  still  liv- 
ing in  the  town  and  in  Colesvilie.  The  Doo- 
littles  were  followed  in  1789,  (given  by  some 
authorities  as  1787)  by  David  Hotchkiss 
and  his  sons,  Amraphael,  Cyrus,  Charles 
and  Gilead.  They  settled  about  on  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Windsor ;  what  was  after- 
ward known  as  the  Hotchkiss  tract  was  to 
the  southwestward  of  the  village  site.  They 
came  from  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  The 

iThe  next  settlers  after  Doolittle  were  the  Hotchkihs 
family,  who  came  in  1789.  It  is  scarcely  ])ro]xi])le  that 
Doolittle  lived  here  three  years  before  tjc-ing  followed 
into  so  promising  a  locality  as  this  part  of  the  valley. 


father  of  David  Hotchkiss  was  Gideon,  who 
was  the  son  of  Stephen,  son  of  Joshua.  The 
father  of  the  latter  was  Martial  Hotchkiss, 
who  was  the  first  high  sheriff  of  Xew  Ha- 
I  ven.i    David  Hotchkiss  was  the  grandfather 
I  of  ]\Iartial  R.  Hulce,  of  Deposit,  a  well- 
{  known  pioneer,  son  of  S}'lvester,  eldest  son 
!  of  John,  the  first  settler.     He  relates  that 
I  before  the  year  1 800,  Cyrus,  one  of  the  sons 
of  David  Hotchkiss,  conceived  the  notion 
that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  him  to 

i  see  more  of  the  world   and  accordin<jly 

i 

'  started  for  Canada.  Arrivinjj  at  the  head- 
I  quarters  of  Brant,  on  the  Thames  river,  he 
I  was  taken  sick.  Brant's  daughter-in-law, 
j  a  widow  whose  husband  had  been  shot  by 
I  Brant  for  threatening  his  life  while  drunk, 
I  lived  in  one  part  of  a  double  cabin,  the  other 
'  being  occupied  by  a  white  family  named 
I  Allen.  Hotchkiss  was  taken  into  the  latter 
I  family  and  cared  for.  ^ 
I  The  widow  had  a  young  son  and  the  white 
j  man  also.  One  boy  went  after  the  cows  one 
j  day  and  the  other  the  next.  The  white  boy 
!  neglected  to  bring  the  v/idow's  cow  more 
I  than  once.  After  a  few  days  the  widow's 
.  cow  was  a<^ain  left.  This  exhausted  her 
I  forbearance.  In  great  wrath  she  entered 
]  i\llen's  room  where  Hotchkiss  lay  sick 
I  and  exclaimed,  "Ukaw!  Ustaw!"  ''Out 
!  dammed  Yankee.  "  She  then  drove  them 
;  out  and  threw  out  their  goods.  Coming  to 
I  the  bed  she  stopped  and  looked  at  the  sick 

i  man  some  moments  when  her  countenance 

i  

I  1  David  was  the  second  son  of  Gideon  Hotchkiss. 
I  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  David  H's.  tomb- 
'  stone  at  Winckor.     "  Da-.  id  Flotchkiss  died  May  Sth. 

1S26.    Son  of  Gideon,  son  of  Stephen,  son  of  Joshua, 

son  of  Martial,  (first  High  Sheriff  of  New  Haven)  united 
I  ages  443.''  The  names  of  Gideon's  sons  were  Jesse, 
I   David,  Abraham,  Gideon,   Amos,   Titus  and  Eben  by 

first  wife,  and  Stiles  and  Amzi  by  the  second.  All  mar- 
i  ried  and  had  families.  The  funeral  sermon  of  Gideon 
.  Hotchkiss  was  preaclied  by  Abraham  Fowler,  A.M., 
;  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milton,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
:   he  had  then  (September  3d,   1807)  been  the  father  of 

nineteen  children,  105  grandchildren,  155  great  grand- 
'  children,  and  four  of  the  fifth  generation,  in  all  283. 
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changed  to  one  of  pity  and  she  said  in  a 
gentle  tone,  "Pale  face  may  stay;"  after 
which  she  nursed  him  for  several  weeks 
with  the  most  tender  care.  When  he  was 
able  to  go  out  he  used  to  play  ball  and  en- 
ter into  other  sports  with  the  young  Indian. 
Brant  often  visited  and  talked  with  him. 
When  the  young  sons  of  Brant  were  v.  hoop- 
ing,  Indian  fashion,  Brant  said,  "They  will 
be  Indians  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do.  " 

When  able  to  travel  he  bought  a  horse 
of  Brant  and  borrowed  his  saddle.  He 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  horse  in  powder,  lead 
and  other  articles,  at  his  father's  house  in 
Oquaga  in  six  weeks.  On  arriving  home 
he  told  his  father  of  the  bargain  and  a  mess- 
enger was  ^ent  to  Albany  for  the  goods.  At 
the  time  appointed  five  Indians  from  Can- 
ada came  to  Da\'id  Hotchkiss'  house  for  the 
goods  and  saddle.  After  being  entertained 
a  day  or  two  they  departed  with  the  prom- 
ised goods.  The  horse  which  C\'rus  bought 
disappeared  and  it  was  afterwards  learned 
that  he  found  his  way  back  to  Thames  river. 
George  Hotchkiss  and  others  of  the  name 
in  the  village  of  Windsor  and  vicinity  are 
descendants  of  these  pioneers. 

The  following  anecdote  in  the  David 
Hotchkiss  early  settlement  will  illustrate 
some  traits  of  his  early  character. 

In  the  purchase  of  some  land  about  the 
year  1800  Mr.  Hotchkiss  gave  his  note  for 
$1,000,  to  Aaron  Burr,  payable  one  year 
from  date  at  his  dwelling  house  in  Windsor. 
When  due,  no  demand  was  made  nor  for 
seven  or  eight  years  thereafter.  Burr  had  fled 
to  Plurope  to  escape  prosecution  for  treason. 
Finall}'  a  letter  was  received  from  Judge 
P^oote  of  Delhi,  saying  he  had  the  note  for 
collection.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  then  consulted 
three  of  his  sons  who  were  at  home,  saying 
"  Rafe,  "  (short  for  Amraphel)  "What  do 
you  think  ?  "  Rafe  ansv/ered  "  The  note  is 
outlawed  ;  you  had  the  money  to  pay  when 
due  and  kept  it  for  a  long  time  after.  I 


would  not  pa\'  it."  He  then  said  "  Cyrus 
what  do  you  say  ?  "  and  was  answered  "that 
it  was  hard  times  for  money  and  Burr  was 
a  traitor  and  ought  not  to  have  it."  Gilead 
the  younger  son  concurred  with  his  broth- 
ers. The  father  in  his  decisive  manner  ex- 
claimed "  Ahem  !  Its  an  honest  note  and 
I  shall  pay  it.  Gilead  go  and  get  me  my 
horse."  The  horse  v/as  brought  and  sad- 
dled. The  old  fashioned  saddle  bags  were 
filled  one  end  with  oats  for  the  horse  and 
the  otlier  with  provisions  for  the  rider  for  a 
sixty  miles'  journey,  (with  no  roads  but  In- 
dian trails  and  the  river)  to  Delhi.  Arriving 
there  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  he 
told  the  judge  he  was  unable  to  pay  it  then  ; 
that  he  had  held  the  money  idle  for  a  long 
time  and  ought  not  to  pay  interest  on  the 
note,  but  was  v/iiling  to  give  his  note  paya- 
ble in  a  year  at  his  house  in  Windsor,  where 
it  was  his  custom  to  make  all  his  obligations 
payable.  The  judge  willingly  acceded.  The 
note  was  given  and  paid  when  due.  He  was 
hospitably  entertained  and  next  morning 
started  for  his  two  days'  journey  home. 

John  Garnse}',  who  camxe  in  about  1788, 
took  up  a  patent  of  1,000  acres  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  and  next  south  of  the 
Hotchkiss  tract.  He  had  several  sons  to 
whom  he  left  his  lands,  but  they  ha\'e  all  re- 
moved from  the  vicinity. 

In  1 79 1,  Joel  Guernsey  settled  in  Wind- 
sor, having  come  from  Connecticut.  His 
daughters,  Polly  P.  and  P'anny  P.  Guernsey, 
are  now  living  on  the  old  homestead.  Joel 
Guernsey  was  a  revolutionary  soldier  and 
died  in  1843.  He  was  for  many  years  jus- 
tice of  the  poace  and  vvas  tne  first  postmas- 
ter at  Grigg's  settlement  (now  Lester). 

Samuel  Stow  settled  in  Windsor  in  1793, 
coming  here  from  Waterbury,  Conn.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Ammon  Atwell. 
They  had  ten  children,  six  of  whom  were 
sons  ;  among  the  latter  being  Abel  Stow,  a 
promiinent  man  in  early  days  and  the  father 
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of  J.  B.  Stow,  a  merchant  of  Deposit,  and  1 
Merritt  Stow,  a  farmer  of  Windsor.     ^lajor  j 
Josiah  Stow  was  an  early  settler  of  about  | 
this  period,  on  whose  lands  was  the  Indian 
orchard,  as  before  stated. 

It  was  in  the  year  1794  that  occurred 
what  has  gone  into  history  as  "The  Pump-  i 
kin  freshet."  In  August  of  that  year  the 
Susquehanna  river  rose  much  above  its 
usual  height  and  swept  away  on  its  rushing 
tide  the  farm  products  of  nearly  all  the  fields 
along  its  banks,  including  thousands  of 
pumpkins.  A  great  scarcity  of  provisions 
succeeded  and  caused  much  suffering;  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  developed  the  nat- 
ural noble  characteristics  of  man\^  of  the 
settlers.  It  is  related  that  Major  Stow  shoul- 
dered a  bushel  of  wheat,  in  which  the  whole 
neighborhood  had  a  share,  and  with  it  start- 
ed to  Bennett's  mills  by  way  of  Wattles' 
ferry,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles  to 
get  it  ground  ;  he  made  the  journey  on  foot 
and  returned  in  the  same  manner.  During 
the  journey  he  purchased  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tea,  a  luxury  to  which  the  early 
settlers  were  then  entirely  unaccustomed ; 
with  this  it  was  his  purpose  to  augment  the 
teast  to  be  given  upon  his  arrival  home  with 
the  flour.  On  his  arrival  the  stockholders 
in  the  grist  assembled  at  his  house  and  prep- 
arations began  for  the  feast.  A  short-cake 
was  made  from  the  flour  and  as  no  lard  was 
to  be  had,  Mr.  Stow  bethought  himself  of 
some  bear's  grease  that  he  had  saved,  which 
was  used  for  shortening.  Tea  being  so  un- 
usual an  article  on  their  family  bill  of  fare, 
they  had  nothing  in  which  to  cook  and 
serve  it.  But  a  small  kettle  was  secured 
which  served  as  both  tea-kettle  and  tea-pot. 
Instead  of  cups  and  saucers,  a  wooden  bowl 
was  filled  with  the  harmless  beverag-e  and 
this  was  passed  around  the  company  in  the 
most  cosmopolitan  manner.  This  was  not  a  i 
sumptuous  feast  regulated  strictly  by  the  j 
rules  of  etiquette,  but  appetites  sharpened  | 


by  healthful  hunger  prevailed,  good  spirits 
reigned,  and  who  shall  say  how  many  mod- 
ern tea  parties  have  been  held  at  which 
there  was  far  less  rational  enjoyment  than 
at  this  one.  After  1797,  when  Nathan  Lane 
built  his  mill  in  the  town,  the  pioneers  were 
saved  the  long  journeys  like  that  of  Mr. 
Stow. 

Frederick  Goodell  settled  in  the  town  in 
1787,  coming  from  Connecticut.  He  lo- 
cated on  the  river  about  three  miles  above 
Windsor.  In  179S  he  removed  to  the 
Randolph  section,  which  was  then  a  dense 
wilderness,  where  he  cleared  a  farm  and 
reared  a  family,  all  of  whom  are  dead. 
One  of  his  sons  was  the  late  Ezekiel  Good- 
ell, an  early  local  Methodist  preacher ;  he 
died  in  ]\Iarch,  1883.  Upon  his  authority 
it  is  stated  the  first  death  among  the  per- 
manent white  settlers  of  the  town,  was  that 
of  Rhoda  Goodell,  wife  of  Frederick.  The 
first  birth  was  that  of  David  Doolittle, 
December  27th,  1786;  the  first  marriage 
that  of  Captain  Andrew  English  and  Miss 
Rachel  ^^loore.  Josiah  Stow  opened  the 
first  store  in  1788,  and  Stephen  Se\'mour 
taught  the  first  school  in  1789. 

A  large  section  of  the  northern  part  of 
this  town  was  embraced  in  the  original 
Harpur  Patent,  containing  some  sixty  thou- 
sand acres  and  extending  northward  eight 
or  nine  miles,  ^vlr.  Harpur  settled  in  what 
is  now  Colesville,  to  the  history  of  which 
town  the  reader  is  referred.  This  patent 
was  sold  to  settlers  at  an  early  day,  much 
of  it  before  1800.  Wilkinson  says,  "To  the 
honor  of  Secretary  Harpur  it  may  here  be 
related  that  for  one  or  two  years  he  paid 
the  taxes  of  all  those  who  had  taken  up  land 
upon  his  patent,  saying  to  the  collector,  as 
he  came  round,  "  The  people  upon  my 
tract  are  poor  but  industrious  ;  I  will  there- 
fore help  them." 

Sebastian  Comstock,  w^ho  was  a  son  of 
Abner  Comstock,  was  born  in  Windsor  in 
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1805.  His  parents  first  settled  before  1787  i 
between  Lanesboro  and  Great  Bend,  com-  \ 
ing  into  Broome  county  in  the  year  just  ! 
mentioned.  Several  children  of  Sebastian  , 
now  live  in  the  town,  one  of  whom  is  the  j 
widow  of  the  late  George  I.  Cronk.  j 

Paul  Atwell,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  | 
drew  a  land  warrant  and  located  his  land 
in  Windsor  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  from  Connecticut  and  his  wife  was  i 
Abigail  Male.  They  had  five  daughters  i 
and  three  sons.  One  of  the  sons  was  Am-  \ 
mon  Atwell,  who  located  about  two  miles  | 
below  Windsor  village  on  the  east  side  of  | 
the  river.  Samuel  C.  Atwell,  of  Windsor,  { 
and  Stephen  Atwell,  of  Colesville,  are  sons  ' 
-of  Ammon.  Samuel  C,  was  born  in  /\pril,  ! 
1823,  and  married  Phoebe  N.  Welden ;  | 
they  have  four  children.  | 

Captain  James  Knox  was  one  of  the  | 
earliest  settlers  in  the  town,  his  descendants  1 
placing  the  year  of  his  arrival  as  1786  but  i 
it  was  probably  a  little  later.     He  was  an  j 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army  and  died  j 
in    1839.     He  located   near  the  northern  ; 
line  of  the  town,  in  the   valley,  the  old  j 
homestead  being  now  owned  by   Milton  i 
Knox,  his  grandson.    Milton's  father  was  j 
Colonel  Ira  Knox,  who  was  born  in  the  town  | 
in  1802.  Strattori  S.  Knox,  the  present  judge 
and  surrogate  of  Cortland  county,  is  also  a 
son  of  Ira  Knox.     iMilton  S.,  was  born  in 
Broome  county  in  1843  married  Alice  j 

PVancis.  He  has  held  the  office  of  super-  I 
visor  three  terms.  j 

George  Knox,  who  lives  in  the  northern  | 
part  of  the  town,  is  a  grandson  of  the  old  I 
pioneer  above  alluded  to,  and  a  cousin  of  i 
Milton  Knox.  He  is  a  retired  farmer  and  ; 
lumberman,  and  has  also  been  engaged  in  | 
the  milling  business.  He  married  Miss  j 
Jerusha  Brown,  of  Chenango  county;  they  ! 
have  had  three  children.  | 

Stephen  Weeks  came  from  Duchess  coun-  ' 
ty  in  1805  and  settled  on  the  road  to  Bing-  i 


hamton  about  six  miles  from  Windsor,  on 
the  farm  afterwards  owned  by  Alonzo 
Dwight,  son  of  Israel  Dwight.  He  had  a 
son  Joel  whose  son  Stephen  now  resides  in 
Deposit. 

Leveret  Russell  came  early.  He  was  a 
prominent  citizen,  lived  near  the  mouth  of 
Tuscarora  Creek  and  owned  a  g^rist-miil 
thereon. 

The  Springsteen  family  settled  in  the 
town  among  the  first,  and  certainly  before 
1790.  Jacob  Springsteen  came  from  the 
Hudson  river  country,  with  his  brother 
Hans,  (John)  and  located  near  the  Indian 
Fort  which  has  been  described,  their  lands 
extending  from  the  river  tOAvard  East 
Windsor,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town. 
Uriah  Springsteen,  son  of  Jacob  had  a  son 
John,  who  w^as  the  father  of  Gurley  Spring- 
steen, living  at  the  present  time  on  the 
homestead  of  the  Vosbury  family,  in  the 
town  of  Coles\-ille,  he  having  married  Fran- 
ces Vosbury,  daughter  of  Orsamus  and 
Lucy  Vosbury ;  the  latter  still  living  in 
Colesville.  Eli  and  Abram  Springsteen, 
now  living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
are  descendants  of  Jacob  and  John  Spring- 
steen. 

Justus  Beecher  who  married  Asenath, 
daughter  of  David  Hotchkiss,  came  about 
1790,  and  settled  two  miles  west  of  Wind- 
sor, on  the  Randolph  road,  and  raised  a 
large  family.  Mrs.  Beecher  it  is  related, 
once  sent  her  son  Isaac,  to  Major  Andrews 
to  borrow  a  certain  blue  bag,  telling  him  if 
he  did  not  get  it  to  go  to  Mrs.  Griggs. 
Isaac  called  on  the  Major  who  said  to  him, 
"  I  won't  lend  my  blue  bag."  Appealing 
to  Mrs.  Griggs,  she  said  *'  Yes,  your  mother 
can  have  the  blue-bag  and  welcome."  He 
returned  home  where  a  party  were  about 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  Said  the  boy 
gravely,  *'  Mother,  there's  a  difference  in 
women  folks ;  some  will  lend  their  blue- 
bags  and  some  wont."    He  had  made  a 
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discovery,  to  say  nothing  of  unsexing  the 
Major. 

Jasper  Edwards  settled  in  the  town  about 
the  year  1794,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
about  two  miles  below  the  site  of  the  village 
of  Windsor,  near  Tuscarora.  He  had  with 
him  his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  were  Cyrus 
Edwards,  father  of  William  Eugene,  now 
living  in  the  town,  and  William,  father  of 
Alvin,  also  a  resident  of  the  town  ;  both 
of  these  gentlemen  li\-e  in  the  \  icinity  of 
their  ancestors'  settlement.  The  pioneer, 
Jasper  Edwards,  was  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier and  was  with  Washington  at  the  battle 
of  Trenton,  and  was  afterward  taken  pris- 
oner by  Brant  and  his  Indian  followers, 
and  taken  to  Canada.  William  Edwards 
married  Lodama  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Elijah  Smith,  a  Revolutionar\'  soldier, 
who  came  into  the  town  about  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Hotchkiss  family.  His 
nine  children  are  all  dead  but  Alvin  ;  the 
latter  married  Ellen  Brown,  of  Harpersville, 
and  they  have  one  child.  Alvin  lives  on 
the  old  homestead. 

Roswell  Higley  was  an  early  settler  in 
the  town,  but  the  date  of  his  arrival  is  not 
accessible.  He  located  at  what  was  subse- 
quently known  as  Higley  Settlement,  about 
two  miles  west  of  Windsor,  on  the  Bing- 
hamton  road.  Wilkinson  says  that  he  first 
settled  about  half  a  mile  above  the  old  fort ; 
this  may  be  true.  It  is  related  that  two  or 
three  years  after  his  coming,  there  ar- 
rived at  his  house  a  chief  and  a  few  other 
Indians,  who  requested  the  privilege  of 
eating  and  lodging  with  him  while  they 
were  engaged  in  digging  for  some  brass 
kettles,  which  they  claimed  to  have  buried 
in  the  neigborhood.  They  worked  at  their 
task  daily  and  found  a  number  of  the  ket- 
tles and  when  they  went  away  they  assert- 
ed that  there  were  others  that  had  not  been  i 
recovered.  Some  of  these  were  found  by  i 
the  whites  at  a  later  date.     Isaac  Higley,  a  i 


son  of  Roswell,  told  Mr.  Wilkinson  that 
•  the  chief  always  asked  a  blessing  before 
their  meals,  while  at  their  house. 

Ezra  Barton  settled  in  Windsor  before 
;  1800,  in  the  neighborhood  afterward  known 
:  as  Bartonville,  so  called  from  him,  and 
I  where  he  has  sons  now  living.  He  was  a 
i  soldier  of  the  war  of  18 12,  and  had  a  son 
I  named  Hiram,  who  was  the  father  of  Adna 
I  B.  Barton,  now  living  in  the  town.  The 
■  latter  married  Amanda  Miller  in  1859; 
i  she  died  in  188 1,  and  he  has  since  married 
i  Eleanor  H.  Southard. 

i  Colonel  Leman  Mason  came  to  the  town 
i  with  his  father,  Captain  Luther  ]\Iason,  a 
I  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  before  1800. 
I  They  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
!  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Sterne 
j  A.  Mason,  novv^  living  in  the  town,  is  a  son 
I  of  Leman  ;  he  was  born  in  Colesville  and 
1  married  Nancy  A.  Sage ;  they  have  four 
children.  Mr.  Mason  is  a  farmer,  speculator 
and  dealer  in  land,  lumber,  etc. 

John  S.  Eggleston  was  an  early  settler, 
coming  into  the  town  before  1 800.  His 
wife  was  Irena  Edwards.  His  son  Harry 
located  first  between  Windsor  and  Barton- 
ville, and  then  removed  to  the  locality 
j  where  his  son  Merritt  now  lives.  Harry 
Eggleston  was  a  noted  hunter  of  early 
times.  Merritt  Eggleston  married  Jane 
^Marshall,  daughter  of  John  J.  Marshall,  a 
soldier  of  the  18 12  war,  and  an  early  settler 
i  in  Windsor.  She  died  in  1881,  and  Mr. 
Eggleston  married  Emily  Hoyt  Fletcher. 

Elias  Whitmore  was  an  early  settler  in 
Windsor  and  finally  became  the  chief  in- 
strument in  fotmding  the  village  of  Wind- 
sor. He  was  a  prominent  man  in  all  re- 
spects, and  was  elected  to  Congress.  His 
only  child  became  the  wife  of  George  Dus- 
enbury,  now  of  Windsor. 

James  Stewart  settled  next  below  Mr. 
Edwards,  on  the  river,  in  1795;  and  Daniel 
McDaniel  (a  Hessianj,  also  located  about  a 
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mile  below  Windsor,  before  1 800.  Nathan 
Lane  settled  on  the  flat  on  Tuscarora  creek 
before  the  beginning  of  the  century.  He 
built  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  year  1797  ; 
this  was  an  improvement  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  settlers,  who  had  theretofore 
been  compelled  to  go,  at  first,  forty  miles 
to  Bennett's  mills,  and  later  about  half  that 
distance  into  Delaware  county.  The  early 
mills  in  the  town  will  be  described  more  in 
detail  a  little  further  on. 

Thomas  Judd  located  early  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  below  the  Comstocks  ; 
and  Nathan  Bacon  settled  also  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Elias  Whitmore. 

The  preceding  record  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlements in  the  town,  embraces  most  of 
those  of  any  special  note  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  at  which  date  the  val- 
leys had  become  quite  well  occupied,  while 
a  few  of  the  intrepid  immigrants  had  gone 
back  among  the  hills  and  established  their 
rude  homes.  The  following  summary  of 
early  settlements  on  tlie  Susquehanna,  from 
Wilkinson's  Annals,  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  :  "  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  as 
the  traveler  came  down  from  Jericho 
(Bainbridge)  the  first  inhabitant  to  be  met 
with  was  Lemuel  Badger ;  the  next  his 
brother  Edmund ;  next  John  and  Jacob 
Springsteen  ;  next  was  Captain  James 
Knox.  He  would  next  meet  w^ith  the  hab- 
itation of  William  ^^loore  and  Isaac  Church- 
er,  near  the  old  fort ;  next  was  John  Stu- 
art, a  Revolutionary  man  who  died  in  con- 
sequence of  over-eating  in  the  time  of  the 
great  scarcity  ;  next  P^dv/ard  Russell,  and 
Asa  Judd  next  to  Mr.  Russell.  Below  the 
present  (1840)  bridge  was  Nathan  Lane, 
esq.,  and  next  to  him  was  Azariah  Hatch. 
Crossing  the  river  and  returning  upon  its 
western  side,  our  traveler  would  first  meet 
with  Ebenezer  Garnsey,  Major  John  Garn- 
sey,  a  Dr.  Garnsey  and  a  Mr.  Potter  ;  all 


I  living  on  the  Garnsey  patent.     Next  to 
I  these    was  Judge    George    Harper,  who 
j  lived  about  one-half  mile  below  the  bridge. 
I  It  was  Oliver,  a  son  of  Judge  Harper,  that 
I  was  shot  as  he  was  passing  through  the 
beech  woods,  by  Treadwell  ;  an  event  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  many.     Mr.  David 
Hotchkiss'  location  was  next.     !Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss  was  noted   for  his  generosity  to  the 
poor,  refusing  often  in  times  of  scarcitv'  to 
sell  grain  to  those  who  had  money,  but  let- 
ting it  go  to  those  who  had  none.     He  w  as 
the  first  magistrate  appointed  in  the  place, 
i  Next  to  him  was  Major  Josiah  Stow,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  bridge  ;  next 
above  Major  Stow's  was  Jonathan  Andrus  ; 
and  last  upon  the  west  side  in  the  settle- 
ment was  John  and  Abel  Doolittle." 
I      Under  the  sturdy  work  of  these  pioneers 
i  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
I  rolling  hills  in  the  town  of  Windsor  were 
I  soon  partially  cleared  and  brought  under 
!  such  a  state  of  cultivation   as  sufficed  for 
:  some  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  families 
i  who  eked  out  their  subsistence  with  the 
i  choice    meat   of    the    wild    animals  that 
!  abounded  in  the  forests  and  the  fish  that 
swarmed  in   the  streams.     Every  pioneer 
was  a  hunter,  and  many  of  them  have  left 
1  reputations  for  valor  and  sagacity  in  this 
I  direction  which  will  not  soon  be  lost.  Old 
i  hunters  who  lived  to  a  comparatively  re- 
i  cent  date  said  that  bears  were  numerous  in 
:  the  forests  in  this  vicinity,  while  deer  were 
i  so  plenty  that  great  numbers  were  killed 
I  annually.    Panthers  and  wildcats  were  fre- 
Quently  met  with  and  killed,  and  martens 
I  were  caught  in  deadfalls  in  large  numbers 
I  for  their  choice    fur.     There    were  wild 
i  turkeys  when  the  country  v/as  settled  by 
!  the  whites.    We  are  told  that  a  flock  was 
seen  by  Deacon  Stow  about  as  late  as  1810.^ 

■!■  Wild  turkeys  were  very  plenty 'oetween  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware.    I  have  seen  many  of  them  a.s  late 
:  a^  1S20.— M.  !<•  Hllce.  . 
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He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
hunters  of  this  locaHty.  Being"  at  work 
when  he  saw  the  flock  of  turke}-s.  he  left  it 
hastily  and  obtaining  a  gun  from  his  near- 
est neighbor,  he  managed  to  kill  one  of  the 
birds  before  they  got  beyond  his  reach. 

The  hunters  had  several  methods  ot 
hunting  the  deer,  which  furnished  the 
pioneers  with  a  large  share  of  their  meat. 
Besides  the  ordinary  way  of  pursuing  them 
by  daylight,  with  hounds,  the  hunters 
would  resort  to  the  deer-licks,  of  which 
there  were  many,  and  ascertaining  as  nearly 
as  they  could  where  the  animals  stood  to 
lap  the  water,  they  would  set  their  guns  so 
as  to  hit  the  deer  when  they  came  by  night 
to  drink.  This  they  would  do  before 
nightfall  and  then  remain  by  their  guns  and 
watch.  They  could  hear  the  animals  while 
drinking,  by  the  noise  they  made  in  lapping 
the  water.  This  was  their  time  to  dis- 
charge the  guns,  which  they  often  did,  sev- 
eral at  the  same  time.  If  they  heard  the 
deer  fall  they  would  cut  its  throat  and 
bring  it  off  the  ground.  They  w  ould  then 
reset  the  guns  and  await  the  approach  of 
other  deer.  These  night  watches  were 
sometimes  kept  up  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  and  often  resulted  in  killing  a 
number  of  the  animals. 

The  following  ludicrous  hunting  incident 
is  related  by  Wilkinson,  and  we  give  it  in 
his  own  language  :  "  A  story  is  told  of  two 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Oquago, —  one  a 
Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Hendrickson, 
the  other  a  Yankee  by  the  name  of  Merri- 
man.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
together  to  a  little  island  in  the  Susque- 
hanna, called  Fish  Island,  to  watch  for 
deer;  with  the  understanding  always  that 
each  was  to  share  equally  in  the  game. 
One  fine  evening  while  the  moon  was  shin- 
ing in  its  fullness,  it  occurred  to  the  Dutch- 
man that  he  would  go  down  to  the  island 
and    watch  for  deer  without  letting  his 


brother  Yankee  know  of  it.  The  same 
thought  occurred  to  the  Yankee.  They 
both  went  down  to  the  island  and  took 
their  stations  accidentally  at  each  end.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  while  waiting 
for  deer,  to-  their  apprehension,  two  made 
their  appearance  and  entered  the  river  and, 
passing  by  the  upper  end  of  the  island, 
were  fired  upon  by  the  Yankee,  whose  sta- 
tion happened  to  be  at  that  end.  The  deer 
bounded  with  a  might}'  splash  down  stream 
and,  passing  the  lower  end  of  the  island, 
were  fired  upon  by  the  Dutchman,  whose 
shot  took  effect  and  brought  one  down. 
As  the  latter  went  out  to  drag  in  his  game, 
the  Yankee  called  out  and  claimed  the  deer, 
as  he  had  fired  first.  The  Dutchman  mut- 
tered some  objection  and  continued  wading. 
When  he  came  up  to  the  weltering  and 
d\'ing  animal,  to  his  surprise,  instead  of  a 
large  deer,  which  he  was  in  full  expectation 
of,  behold,  he  had  killed  one  of  his  neigh- 
bor's young  cattle,  a  two-year-old  heifer 
and  which  he  readily  recognized.  '  Well, 
den,'  said  he  to  his  companion,  who  was 
making  his  way  down  to  him,  '  you  may 
ha\-e  the  deer;  it  is  yours,  I  believe.'  The 
Yankee,  \\hen  he  came  to  find,  also,  what 
had  been  done,  and  feeling  they  were  both 
about  equally  implicated,  proposed  that 
they  should  send  the  animal  down  stream 
and  say  nothing  about  the  matter,  as  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it.  The  Dutch- 
man— and  here  we  see  the  characteristic 
honesty  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  dishonesty 
or  disingenuousness  of  the  other — objected, 
saying  they  would  take  it  to  the  owner  and 
tell  him  how  they  came  to  shoot  it,  and  as 
it  would,  when  dressed,  be  very  good  eat- 
ing, he  did  not  think  they  should  be 
charged  very  high  for  the  accident.  While 
they  were  disputing  which  course  they 
should  pursue,  they  heard  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, near  the  shore,  or  upon  it,  a  noise 
and  difficult  breathing,  as  of  an  animal  dy. 
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ing.   They  went  to  it  and,  partly  liid  among  | 
weeds  and  grass,  they  found  to  their  further  j 
dismay  another  heifer  belonging  to  another  | 
neighbor,  in  her  last  struggles,  having  re-  i 
ceived  her  death  wound  from  the  rirst  shot,  j 
The  Yankee  now  insisted  with -greater  im-  | 
portunity  that  they  should  send  them  both  \ 
down  stream,  as  they  could  nev^er  think  of  | 
•  paying  for  them  both.     But  the  Dutchman  | 
as  strenuously  objected  and  proposed  that  i 
the  Yankee  should  go  the  next  morning  to  j 
the  owner  of  one  and  he  would  go  to  the  | 
owner  of  the  other  and  make  proposals  for  | 
restitution  on  as  favorable  terms  as  they 
could  obtain.    The  Yankee  finally  acceded 
and  each  went  the  next  morning  to  his  re- 
spective man.    The  Yankee  made  a  reluct- 
ant acknowledgment  of  what  had  been  done 

the  nieht  before,  and  showed  but  little  dis- 
ss '  I 

position  to  make  restitution.  The  owner 
was  nearly  in  a  rage  for  the  loss  of.  his  fine 
heifer,  and  was  hard  in  his  terms  of  settle- 
ment;  while  the  Dutchman,  as  if  to  be  re- 
warded for  his  honest\\  found  his  neighbor, 
when  he  had  announced  what  he  had  done 
and  proposed  to  make  satisfactory  restitu- 
tion, as  ready  to  exact  no  more  from  him 
than  to  dress  the  animal  and  to  take  half 
the  meat  home  for  his  own  use." 

The  same  authority  gives  Jotham  Curtis 
credit  for  being  a  noted  hunter  of  early 
times.  It  is  told  that  he  went  out  one  after- 
noon to  visit  a  deer  lick,  where  he  killed  a 
deer.  Having  dressed  it,  he  hung  the  car- 
cass on  a  tree,  carrying  only  the  skin  home 
with  him.  This  he  threw  upon  a  bench  in 
a  part  of  his  house  used  for  a  sliop.  In  the 
following  night  he  v/as  awakened  by  a  noise 
which  he  believed  was  made  by  a  dog  eat- 
ing his  deer  .skin.  He  jumped  up  and  opened 
the  door  leading  into  the  shop  ;  there,  just 
above  the  bench  he  saw  in  the  darkness 
two  fiery  eye- balls  which  his  past  experi- 
ence as  a  hunter  told  him  were  those  of  a 
panther.  He  called  to  his  wife  to  light  a  pine 


stick  and  hand  it  to  him  with  his  rifle,  he 
meanwhile  keeping  his  eyes  on  those  of  the 
brute.  When  his  wife  had  complied,  he 
took  the  torch  in  his  left  hand,  laid  the  gun 
across  the  same  arm,  aimed  between  the 
gleaming  eyes,  fired  and  shot  the  panther 
dead  in  his  tracks.^  The  same  hunter  was 
out  one  day  when  he  encountered  two  cubs. 
He  caught  one  and  seating  himself  with  his 
back  against  a  tree  so  he  could  see  the  old 
bear  if  she  appeared,  he  began  squeezing  the 
cub  to  make  it  cry,  which  he  knew  would 
bring  the  mother.  In  a  short  time  she  was 
seen  coming  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  her 
hair  bristling  with  rage  and  her  mouth  wide 
open.  He  waited  until  she  was  sufficiently 
near  and  then  with  his  unerring  rifle, 
brought  her  to  the  ground.  When  some 
one  asked  him  afterward  what  he  would 
have  done  if  the  gun  had  missed  fire,  his 
laconic  reply  was,  "  O,  I  never  allow  it  to 
miss  in  such  emergencies." 

Deacon  Stow  was  also  a  noted  hunter 
and  the  story  is  told  that  he  and  his  brother 
went  to  a  deer  lick  known  as  Basin  Lick, 
one  afternoon,  with  the  intention  of  setting 
their  guns  at  night.  They,  however,  pre- 
viously stationed  themselves,  the  brother  at 
the  lick  and  Deacon  Stow,  then  a  mere  lad, 
about  twenty  rods  away  to  watch  for  deer. 
While  thus  posted  and  at  about  sundown, 
the  younger  brother  heard  an  uncommon 
noise  somewhat  resembling  the  squealing 
of  pigs  ;  and  directly  he  saw  a  huge  she- 
bear  jump  upon  the  roots  of  a  hemlock 
tree  which  had  been  blown  down,  with 
three  large  cubs  close  behind  her.  As  she 
mounted  the  roots  of  the  tree,  near  the 
top  of  which  the  young  man  was  sitting, 
she  turned  and  began  making  her  way 
towards  him  along  the  trunk.  The  elder 
brother  saw  the  bear  at  this  juncture  and 
fired,  dropping  fhe  old  bear  from  the  trunk 

iThe  -kin  was  boac^ht  hy  Frederick  Hotchki.-,s,  elde.st 
son  of  David,  and  taken  to  Connecticut. 
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of  the  tree ;  he  then  made  a  great  outcry 
and  threw  his  hat  into  the  air  to  frigliten 
the  cubs  into  the  trees.  This  was  successful ; 
but  the  old  bear,  being  only  wounded,  ran 
into  the  forest.  He  then  shot  two  of  the 
cubs,  while  the  third  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  escaped,  the  younger  brother  not  being 
allowed  to  shoot,  his  loaded  gun  being  re- 
tained for  immediate  use  in  case  the  old 
bear  turned  upon  them.  It  was  a  personal 
experience  in  such  deeds  as  these  that  made 
the  pioneers  strong,  courageous  and  self- 
reliant  in  any  emergency  that  might  over- 
take them. 

To  resurne  the  early  settlements  in  the 
town  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century, 
we  will  mention  Timothy  Beebe  who  settled 
in  Windsor  in  1803,  with  his  family,  locat- 
ing about  five  miles  below  the  site  of  Wind- 
sor village,  in  the  neighborhood  where  his 
descendants  now  live.  He  had  seven  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  Lyman  Beebe,  father 
of  Clark  and  R.  Comfort  Beebe,  now  resi- 
dents of  the  town.  Lyman  married  Eliza- 
beth Swagart,  whose  parents  settled  in  the 
town  in  1 8 14.  R.  Comfort  Beebe  married 
Charlotte  Pultz  and  they  have  four  children. 
Clark  Beebe  married  Betsey  Stringham, 
of  Colesville ;  they  have  five  children. 
Lois  E.  Beebe,  a  daughter  of  Lyman,  hves 
with  her  venerable  mother  on  the  home- 
stead farm. 

Elmore  Russell,  father  of  a  son  of  the 
same  name,  a  well  known  resident  of  the 
town,  was  a  very  early  settler,  came  in  1789, 
and  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  struggle  he  ran  awav  and 
enlisted  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  under 
Commodore  Truxton  ;  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner off  the  coast  of  the  Bermudas  and  lay 
in  irons  for  seventeen  days.  He  located 
about  two  miles  above  Windsor  and  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  David  Hotchkiss.  His 
Itttle  daughter  was  the  finder  of  an  Indian 
relic  in  the  shape  of  a  ring  which  probably 


belonged  to  a  chief's  daughter ;  it  was  of 
pure  gold. 

Philip  Weeks,  who  located  four  miles 
below  Windsor,  adjoining  the  Waller  farm, 
was  brought  to  the  town  by  his  grand- 
father ancf  grandmother,  who  escaped  from 
Wyoming  soon  after  the  massacre.  He 
has  related  that  his  grandfather,  then  an 
old  man,  was  seated  just  without  the  door 
of  his  son's  house  on  the  day  after  the 
bloody  event.  A  fierce  looking  Indian  came 
up  and  told  the  old  man  that  he  must  leave 
or  his  house  would  be  burned  down  in  fif- 
teen minutes  over  his  head.  The  Indian, 
with  others,  was  driving  away  about  forty 
head  of  cattle,  and  had  just  ordered  one  of 
their  number  to  go  and  get  a  yoke  of  oxen 
belono-inq;  to  Mr.  Weeks'  son.  The  old  man 
told  the  Indian  he  could  not  move  without 
oxen  to  carry  their  goods.  The  Indian  then 
bid  him  to  go  in  and  bring  out  a  table  and 
a  bottle  of  whisky  ;  this  was  done.  The  In- 
dians then  refused  to  let  him  have  liis  own 
cattle,  but  gave  him  an  inferior  yoke  out  of 
their  drove.  The  household  goods  were  hur- 
riedlv  loaded  on  a  cart,  the  daughter-in-law 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  load,  she  hav- 
ing been  made  a  widow  the  day  previous ; 
beside  and  around  her  were  eleven  grand- 
children, and  thus  he  drove  away  to  the 
northward. 

Eri  Kent,  senior,  settled  in  Windsor  about 
the  year  1804,  with  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve 
children.  Among  them  was  Useba,  father  of 
Eri  Kent,  jr.,  now  a  prominent  resident  of 
the  town  and  a  large  land  owner.    The  first 
Eri  came  to  the  town  with  his  father.  Seth 
Kent,  as  state  1  by  his  descendants,  the  latter 
having  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.    Useba  Kent  held  a  number  of  county 
offices,  sheriff,  supervisor,  assessor,  etc.  The 
present  Eri  Kent  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
I  cessful  farmers  in  the  county,  hav^ing  some 
I  1,800  acres  of  land;  is  a  heavy  grower  of 
[  stock,  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
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Windsor  cheese  factory  and  was  formerly  a  j 
large  lumber  dealer.  He  married  Amanda  | 
B.  Howell. 

Allen  Andrews  was  a  settler  on  the  Ran- 
dolph road  west  of  Windsor  village  near  the 
Kent  settlement  about  the  year  1800.  One 
of  his  sons  was  Joseph  Andrews,  who  was 
father  of  Rev.  Erastus  Andrews,  now  a  res- 
ident of  the  town.  The  latter  married  So- 
phronia  A.  Smith  and  they  have  four  chil- 
dren. He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
Methodist  church  in  1875  and  now  officiates 
as  supply,  in  connection  with  farming. 

Selden  Watrous  was  an  early  settler.  He 
was  the  father  of  Asa  W.  Watrous,  a  promi- 
nent farmer.  He  married  Minerva  Camp- 
bell, whose  parents,  John  and  Lydia  Camp- 
bell, were  also  early  settlers  in  the  town. 

Peter,  David  and  Derrick  Van  Duzer 
were  early  settlers  about  two  miles  above 
Windsor,  and  Seeley  Payne  located  early 
down  the  river  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Harley  Peet.  Captain  Waller  located  where 
A.  P.  Hupman  now  lives,  as  early  as  1 8 16. 
He  came  from  W'ilkcsbarre,  Pa.  Lyman 
Stillson  settled  in  and  gave  the  name  to 
Stillson  Hollow,  as  early  as  1820.  His 
daughter  married  John  Hoadley  and  his 
other  children  live  in  that  locality. 

Daniel  Blatchley  settled  in  the  town  about 
the  year  1808,  coming  here  from  Connecti- 
cut. Six  of  their  children  are  now  liv  ing, 
among  them  being  Albert  C.  and  Erastus 
R.  Blatchley.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  near  Randolph  Center,  in  the  vicinity 
where  numerous  descendants  now  live. 
Albert  C.  Blatchley  married  Sarah  V. 
Guernsey  and  they  have  two  children  liv- 
ing. His  first  wife  died  in  1847,  he 
married  Eliza  J.  Guernsey,  from  which 
union  there  are  two  children  living.  One 
of  these  is  Vernon  C,  a  prominent  farmer 
of  the  town,  who  has  also  held  the  office 
of  assessor,  constable  and  other  minor 
offices.      Erastus    R.    Blatchley  married 


Achsa  Woodruff  in  1838;  they  have  three 
children.  He  is  a  retired  farmer  and  his 
son  George  has  purchased  the  homestead. 

Israel  Dwight  came  into  the  town  in 
1805,  locating  in  the  western  part,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  his  son  Chester.  The 
latter  married  Mariette  Langdon ;  they 
have  five  children. 

John  Dusenbury  was  an  early  settler  in 
Hancock,  Delaware  county,  and  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  century  remo\ed  to 
Windsor.  He  was  the  father  of  Harper 
and  George  Dusenbury,  the  latter  a  lead- 
ing citizen  and  merchant  of  Windsor  vil- 
lage ;  lie  is  also  a  large  land  owner,  and 
has  been  prominently  connected  with  the 
general  improvement  of  the  town. 

Justus  Beecher,  a  son-in-law  of  David 
Hotchkiss,  and  related  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  was  an  early  settler  about  two 
miles  west  of  Windsor  village. 

Benjamin  Alden,  father  of  Benjamin  F., 
settled  early  in  the  vicinity  of  Randolph 
Center.  His  original  purchase  was  one 
hundred  acres  at  three  dollars  per  acre ; 
the  son  has  added  sixty  acres  and  lives  on 
the  homestead.  He  married  Seloma  Weeks 
and  they  have  three  children  living.  His 
grandparents,  Israel  and  Lucy  Alden,  who 
settled  a  few  years  later  with  their  family, 
had  a  family  of  thirteen  children. 

Alexander  Rogers,  father  of  John  Rogers, 
at  present  living  in  the  town,  was  an  early 
settler  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  John 
Rogers  married  Maria  Kasson,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Kasson.  This  family  were  early 
settlers  in  Colesville.  John  Rogers  has  four 
children. 

Michael  Hupman  settled  on  the  river 
south  of  Windsor  in  18 16.  His  ancestors 
were  Germans,  and  he  had  six  children,  all 
of  whom  are  living.  Among  them  are 
Aaron  P.  and  John  Hupman,  who  are 
leading  farmers  of  the  town.  A.  P.  Hup- 
man married  Catharine  Bevier,  who  belongs 
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to  a  family  of  prominent  early  settlers  in  | 

Binghamton.    They  have    four   children.  | 

John  Hupman  married,  for  his  first  wife,  j 

Roxana  Hupman,  and  for  his  second,  Ann  ■ 

Waterhouse.     He  has  had  three  children  j 

by  his  first  marriage  and  four  by  his  second.  | 

Amos  Griggs  was  an  early  settler  in  the  j 
town,  who  has  numerous  descendants  still 
living  in  the  western  part,  in  the  vicinity 

of  GrijjjTs'  settlement.     He  cam.e  from  Con-  i 

necticut  about  the  year  1802.  Oliver  | 
GrijT-o-s  is  a  son  of  Amos.     He  married 

o  o 

Matilda  Whitmore  and  has  had  four  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  living. 

Hiram   Blakeslee  settled    in  the  town 
early,  in  the    northern  part.     Robert  H. 
and  the  late  Warren  L.  Blakeslee  were  his 
sons.    They  were  long  prominent  in  the  j 
lumber  interest,  and  owned  three  mills,  one  j 
being  a  steam  mill.    Warren  L.  died  in  | 
1 88 1.    Fred  H.  has  also  engaged  in  the  | 
lumber  business  in  connection  with  farm-  j 
ing.    He  is  a  son  of  Robert  H.  Blakeslee,  j 
and  married  Lydia  McLuary ;  Robert  H.  \ 
held  the  office  of  supervisor  for  three  terms,  I 
and  was  a  prominent  man  in  tlie  com- 
munity. 

Samuel  R.  Garlick  came  into  the  town 
among  the  early  settlers.  He  was  a  son  j 
of  Samuel  Garlick  and  Anna  Wood,  of'  j 
Connecticut ;  she  died  in  Broome  county  | 
about  1850,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years.  , 
Charles  E.  Garlick,  now  living  in  the  town,  i 
is  a  son  of  Samuel  R.  Garlick  and  Polly  j 
Chamberlain  ;  the  latter  is  still  living  on  the  | 
homestead  owned  by  her  son.  Charles  E.  | 
married  Electa  Chase  and  they  have  three  ' 
children.  j 

John  B.  Watrous  settled  with  his  parents  \ 
in  Harpersfield  in  1 8 1 5  and  came  to  Broome  : 
county  in  1823,  locating  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  in  the  southern  part  of  Wind- 
sor. He  married  Anna  Barnes,  of  Coles-  \ 
ville,  and  they  had  ten  children,  five  of  ' 
whom  are  living,  several  of  them  in  this  . 


town.  Among  them  is  William  W.  Wat- 
rous, one  of  the  foremost  farmers  and  stock 
growers  of  the  town.  He  has  also  held  the 
office  of  assessor  and  highway  commissioner. 
He  married  Delia  A.  Comstock,  a  daughter 
of  Sebastian  Comstock,  belonging  to  a 
prominent  family  of  early  settlers  to  whom 
allusion  has  been  made.  They  have  four 
children,  one  of  whom,  Kate  C,  married  J. 
F.  McKune,  a  prominent  farmer  living 
near. 

The  ancestors  of  "  Squire  "  Lewis  Riley, 
of  Stillson  Hollow,  were  early  settlers  in 
the  town,  coming  in  at  about  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  His  father  was  William 
Riley  and  his  mother  Catharine  IMunday. 
Lewis  Riley  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace 
tweK'e  years  and  has  held  numerous  minor 
oftices.  He  was  one  of  the  early  black- 
smiths of  the  town,  but  has  retired  from 
that  business  and  is  a  farmer.  His  wife 
was  Ann  •  Alden,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Alden,  the  pioneer  already  mentioned. 
They  have  three  children  living. 

Henry  'SI.  Knowlton  is  a  prominent 
farmer  whose  ancestors  came  into  Windsor 
at  a  comparatively  early  date.  His  grand- 
mother, then  a  widow,  settled  here  in  1823. 
She  died,  aged  ninety  years,  at  her  son 
John's.  Henry  M.  is  a  son  of  John,  and 
married  Almira  Hoadley,  a  daughter  of 
John  B.  Hoadley.  He  has  held  the  ofiice 
of  assessor  and  is  a  prominent  farmer  and 
stock  dealer. 

Zaccheus  Phillips  settled  in  the  town 
before  1820.  He  was  a  blacksmith  and 
farmer.  His  son,  Zaccheus.  now  lives  on 
the  homestead. 

The  Judd  family  were  settlers  in  this 
town  before  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
in  the  western  part.  Holbrook  Judd  was 
a  son  of  Frederick  and  a  father  of  Leman 
M.  Judd,  the  present  postmaster  of  the  re- 
cently named  office  of  Lester,  (formerly 
Randolph  Center).     He  previously  held  the 
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office  for  many  years  and  until  he  resigned.  I 
His  mother  was  Orpha  Blatchle\',  daughter  \ 
of  the  pioneer,  Daniel  Blatchley.  Leman  : 
M.  Judd  married  Mira  Bute,  and  they  have  i 
two  children.  i 

Stephen  Stilwell  purchased  the  farm  now  ! 
occupied  by  his  grandson,  Stephen  P.,  in  ; 
1825,  and  located  thereon.  It  is  on  Doo-  i 
little  creek.  Uri  Doolittle  formerly  had  a  i 
clothing-mill  on  this  site  and  built  the 
house.  Stephen  P.  Stilwell  married  Mary  ; 
Jane  Dean,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Dean  of  1 
Colesville  ;  they  have  three  children.  ! 

Joseph  Brown  settled  in  the  town  near 
Randolph  in  1 8 1 2,  purchasing  a  mile  square 
of  land.  Silas  P.  Brown,  who  lives  in  the  ' 
same  locality,  is  a  son  of  Joseph.  He  mar-  i 
ried  Ellen  Stillson,  daughter  of  Dwight  : 
Stillson  and  iNIary  Knowlton  ;  they  are  now  '] 
Hving  with  their  parents.  Silas  P.  Brown  | 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1881  and  , 
has  held  other  offices.  | 

Abijah  Wilmot  settled  about  1820  in  the  i 
western  part  of  the  town  near  Bartonville.  ' 
His  widow  still  lives  in  the  town,  and  one 
of  his  sons  lives  not  far  from  the  homestead,  i 
another  living  in  the  Hupman  neighbor-  , 
Rood.  I 
.  Charles  Rose  settled  at  West  Windsor  at  I 
a  very  early  day.  He  and  his  wife  are  still  | 
living,  and  his  sons  are  prominent  farmers  I 
at  that  point.  | 

We  cannot  within  the  space  allotted  to  ■ 
this  town,  follow  the  settlements  to  later  I 
dates  ;  but  those  given  embrace  a  large  ma-  i 
jority  of  those  who  located  in  the  town  \ 
down  to  1825,  who  became  at  all  promi-  ' 
inent  in  the  community.  Among  other 
prominent  farmers  of  the  town  at  the  pres-  ' 
ent  time  we  may  mention  William  W.  Phillips,  ; 
who  was  also  a  blacksmith  ;  Henry  L.  Wat-  : 
son,  who  lives  on  the  old  homestead  of  186  \ 
acres;  James  William  Bell,  Thomas  Haw-  ■ 
kins,  the  sons  of  Sidney  J.  White,  the  Man-  ' 
warrens,  Thomas  Beavan,  ]\Iyron  Phelps,  ; 


Orrin  W.  Childs,  Stephen  W.  Hill,  Isaac  B. 
Hanson,  and  man}'  others  whom  we  cannot 
mention. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  settlers  in  this 
town  was  for  many  years  the  manufacture 
and  shipment  of  lumber.  The  hills  back 
from  the  river  v/ere  mostly  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber  of  which  pine  con- 
stituted the  larger  portion.  The  river  flats 
and  near  adjoining  lands  had  been  cleared 
or  the  timber  burnt  by  the  Indians,  and  only 
underbrush  had  sprung  up.^  The  river  and 
creeks,  many  of  the  latter  being  then  of 
much  greatervolume  than  at  the  present  time, 
furnished  ample  v/ater  power,  and  the  pio- 
neers built  saw-mills  at  most  of  the  available 
points.  At  the  same  time  they  constructed 
primitive  grist-mills  as  soon  as  they  found 
themseh'es  in  a  situation  to  render  it  possi- 
ble. The  first  grist-mill  was  built  by  Na- 
than Lane,  probably  in  the  year  1797,  and 
he  built  a  saw-mill  not  far  from  that  time. 
This  was  also  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  town, 
unless,  perhaps,  Mr.  Doolittle's  first  mill 
was  built  a  little  earlier.  Lane's  mills  were 
above  Windsor  near  old  Oquaga.  Amra- 
phael  Hotchkiss,  according  to  George 
Hotchkiss,  built  what  was  known  as  the 
"  Hogback  mill,"  before  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  It  was  a  small  and  rude  affair 
and  stood  on  grounds  now  owned  by  Henry 
L.  Sleeper,  in  Windsor.  It  had,  of  course, 
but  one  run  of  stone,  and  received  its  queer 
name  from,  a  tunnel  that  v/as  cut  through 
the  little  hill  to  convey  water  to  the  wheel. 
About  the  year  1830,  Stiles  Hotchkiss,  his 
son,  tore  down  the  old  frame  and  moved  it 
over  the  river  near  a  distillery  v/hich  he 
had  built  of  stone  about  the  year  1825  ;  the 
distillery  was  operated  until  about  1840.  It 
is  said  that  whisky  was  made  here  on  a 

i^In  a  journai  of  Samuel  Preston,  who  opened  a  road 
in  1787  from  Delaware  river  to  Harmony  (now  Lanes- 
boro)  who  went  from  Three-Apple-Trees  to  L'nadilla  in 
a  ca".')e  for  ^upf/iie,-,  it  stated  :  "This  would  be  a  tne 
country  fur  setilement  if  there  \vas  only  wood.'' 

18 
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somewhat  small  scale,  but  so  pure  that  a 
man  could  get  drunk  on  it  twice  a  day,  and 
still  sober  up  so  readily  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  his  daily  work.  Much  of  the  liquor 
made  here  during  the  progress  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal,  was  consumed  by 
the  workmen  on  that  improvement.  The 
present  grist-mill  at  Windsor  owned  by 
Messrs.  Williams,  Randall  and  Guernsey 
and  Mrs.  Catharine  Hotchkiss,  was  built 
in  its  original  form  by  Amraphael  Hotch- 
kiss about  1824,  with  two  run  of  stone.  It 
is  now  a  valuable  piece  of  property.  The 
following  persons  have  been  owners  or  part 
owners  of  this  mill:  Amraphael  Hotchkiss, 
Jesse  Doolittle,  Uri  Doolittle,  Julius  Ed- 
wards, Henry  Williams,  Rodney  Guernsey, 
William  Guernsey,  Richard  Randall,  and  the 
other  present  proprietors.  William  and 
Rodney  Guernsey  had  a  carding  machine  in 
1859,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by 
Guernsey  and  Randall  for  a  wood  working 
shop,  adjoining  the  mill  which  was  in  oper- 
ation until  1882  ;  it  was  owned  before  the 
earlier  date  mentioned,  by  Uri  Doolittle. 

There  was  a  saw- mill  across  the  river 
from  Oquaga,  built  by  John  Dusenbury  ;  it 
was  also  owned  by  Grover  Buel.  Another 
was  located  at  an  early  day  about  a  mile 
from  Windsor  village  on  Occanum  creek. 
It  was  owned  m?ny  years  ago  by  Phineas 
Doolittle  and  now  by  his  sons  Henry  and 
David  ;  it  is  still  running.  Another  stood 
a  little  farther  up,  owned  by  Isaac  Higley, 
which  was  long  since  abandoned  There 
were  four  early  mills  on  the  creek  four  miles 
below  Windsor  village;  one  of  them  is  now 
running,  owned  by  Mr.  Stannard.  In  short, 
there  were  saw-mills  on  all  sides,  and  the 
pine  forests  fell  rapidly  before  the  axes  of 
the  hardy  pioneers.  The  logs  were  hauled 
to  the  mills  and  th_e  sawed  lumber  was  taken 
to  Deposit  or  to  convenient  points  on  the 
Susquehanna,  built  into  monster  rafts  which 
sailed  gaily  away  to  the  southern  markets 


I 

I  on  the  freshet  tides  of  the  noble  streams, 
i  Exchanged  there  for  cash  or  goods,  the 
;  business  helped  vastly  to  impro\'e  and  en- 
I  rich  the  town. 

I      In  connection  with  the  mill  and  lumber 

i  business  came  the  necessity  for  dams  and 

I 

i  brid<:^es  across  the  streams.  In  181;  there 
was  a  ferry  across  the  Susquehanna  at 
Windsor,  over  which  people  passed  on  their 
way  to  Delaware.     There  was  also  a  ferry 

I  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  residence  of  A. 

i  P.  Hupman,  and  a  post-office  called  Wal- 

!  lersville.  At  that  time  a  four-horse  coach 
carried  mail  and  passengers  up  and  down 
the  valley,  going  from  Utica  to  Newburg. 

As  early  as  April,  1813,  George  Wilson 
was  authorized  by  law  to  dam  the  Susque- 
hanna river  at  Windsor,  "  adjoining  his 
lands."  The  dam  was  to  be  built  "tv/enty- 
four  inches  high  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river  in  its  shallowest  part,"  with  proper 
sluices,  etc. 

In  March,  1821,  the  Legislature  gave 
authority  to  Uri  Doolittle  to  build  a  dam 
across  the  river  between  the  lands  of  Charles 
Knox  and  Ezra  Garnsey.  Mr.  George 
Dusenbury  says  Warren  Harpur  built  the 
first  mill  at  this  point.  In  April,  1826,  El- 
more Russell  was  authorized  to  dam  the 
river  at  Windsor.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  renewal  of  an  act  giving  similar  per- 
mission to  David  Lane  in  1809.  In  April, 
1 83 1,  George  Harpur,  Phineas  Waller, 
Aaron  Markham,  and  associates  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  to  build  a  toll 
bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  "  in  Windsor, 
at  or  near  where  the  present  road  crosses 
the  river  at  Wallcrsville  P.  O."  This  was 
a  stock  company  called  the  W^allersville 
Bridge  Company  ;  but  the  bridge  was  not 
built. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1823,  the  Windsor 
Bridge  Company  was  incorporated.  The 
corporators    were    Amraphael  Hotchkiss, 
i  Cyrus  Hotchkiss,  Gideon  Hotchkiss,  Uri 
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Doolittle,  Jesse  Doolittle,  John  Edwards, 
William  Edwards,  John  C.  Marvin,  Barzilla 
Marvin,  William  Seymour  and  Leverett 
Russell.  The  bridge  was  to  be  built  near 
the  house  of  Amraphael  Hotchkiss.  There 
were  240  shares  of  stock  at  $25  per  share. 
The  tolls  were  arranged  on  a  basis  of  twen- 
ty-five cents  for  double  teams.  There  have 
been  three  new  bridges  built  at  this  point. 
The  present  one  was  erected  in  1878  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000,  for  which  the  town  was  i 
bonded.    The  amount  is  nearly  all  paid. 

The  present  steam  mills  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  at  Windsor,  were  built  by  Jacob  i 
De  Witt,  of  Honesdale,  in  1878,  for  Dr.  Jo-  | 
seph  Jones.     He  was  in  company  in  some 
way  with  Levi  Shaw,  a  member  or  agent  of 
the  Shaker  community.   They  operated  the 
mill  for  a  few  years,  when  Jones  bought 
Shaw's  interest.    Two  or  three  years  later 
Mr.  Shaw  took  the  whole  property  into  his  i 
control,  and  so  it  has  since  remained.     It  is  | 
known  as    The  Shaker  mills,"  and  employs 
twenty  to  twenty- five  men. 

The  low  prices  of  lumber  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  interest  in  early  years  en-  | 
abled  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor  to  ex- 
change their  log  houses  for  respectable 
frame  buildings  much  earlier  than  was  the 
case  in  many  localities ;  fifty  years  ago 
there  were  very  few  log  houses  in  the  town, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  present  day  are 
not  excelled  by  those  of  any  town  in  the 
vicinity. 

With  the  decline  of  the  lumber  interest 
the  farmers  of  the  town  turned  their  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms,  and  especially  to  dairying,  for  j 
which  industry  much  of  the  territory  is  j 
particularly  well  adapted.    This  is  now  the  | 
chief  interest  in  the  town.    The  cheese  fac-  | 
tory  was  built  at  Windsor  in  the  spring  of  ; 
1884  by  George  Dusenbury,  Eri  Kent,  C.  i 
F.  Bentley,  George  Hotchkiss,  Alvin  Ed-  I 
wards,  James  Waite  and  Aubert  Hoadiey.  ; 


Another  factory  was  built  at  Stillson  Hol- 
low three  years  earlier,  and  one  has  recently 
been  erected  just  over  the  Colesville  line. 

Down  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  town  of 
Windsor  suffered  with  the  others  of  the 
county  and  vicinity  for  want  of  transporta- 
tion for  their  surplus  products  out  of  the 
county  and  the  return  of  merchandise,  etc. 
To  be  sure,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Del- 
aware rivers  gave  the  people  distinct  ad- 
vantages over  those  of  some  other  locali- 
ties ;  but  it  was  only  too  apparent  that  as  a 
regular,  permanent  and  especially  a  rapid 
means  of '  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, it  could  not  long  be  depended  on. 
Therefore  the  opening  of  the  Erie  railroad 
was  warmly  welcomed.  When  this  was 
supplemented  by  the  building  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  rail- 
road directly  across  the  town  in  1872,  giv- 
ing communication  northward  and  south- 
w^ard,  the  inhabitants  felt  that  they  were 
especially  fortunate. 

The  people  of  Windsor  turned  their  at- 
tention in  a  worthy  manner  towards  the 
early  establishment  of  schools,  where  their 
children  could  obtain  at  least  such  educa- 
tion as  would  fit  them  for  the  practical  re- 
alities of  life.  There  was  a  school  at  old 
Oquaga  early  in  the  century,  at  which  Mr. 
George  Dusenbury  remembers  attending  in 
1816.  One  was  early  located  above  Oqua- 
ga and  one  at  Wallersville.  The  first 
school  building  at  Windsor  stood  in  front 
of  the  churches,  and  has  developed  into 
the  splendid  academy,  v.-f^.ich  was  first  in- 
corporated in  1837,  of  which  institution 
further  details  will  be  given  on  another 
page.  Church  societies  were  also  organ- 
ized in  different  parts  of  the  town  by  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  even  before, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  proper  place. 

Windsor  may  point  with  just  pride  to  the 
record  of  her  participation  in  the  war  of  the 
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rebellion.  The  town  furnished,  accordinc^ 
to  Child's  Gazetteer  (1872),  237  men  for  the 
army,  distributed,  as  far  as  known,  as  fol- 
lows :  Compan\-  G,  89th  Regiment,  97  ; 
Company  B,  137th  Regiment,  41  ;  Com- 
pany F,  137th  Regiment,  16;  other  com- 
panies of  the  137th  Regiment,  16;  in 
other  regiments.  67.  Of  this  number 
thirty- five  were  reported  killed,  wounded 
or  missing.  Of  Company  G,  alluded  to, 
the  following  details  were  furnished  :  It 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1861,  by  Cap- 
tain Seymour  L.  Judd,  who  died  at  Fortress 
Monroe  in  August,  1864,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived before  Petersburg  in  June  previous. 
The  company  left  Elmira  with  the  regiment 
December  5,  1S61,  for  Washington,  and 
one  month  later,  having  been  assigned  to 
the  Burnside  expedition  to  North  Carolina, 
was  out  on  the  ocean.  In  August,  1862,  it 
came  north  to  reinforce  ^IcClellan  after  his 
defeat  before  Richmond.  It  participated 
and  suffered  severely  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam.  At  Fredericks- 
burg in  December,  1862,  it  was  among  the 
first  to  cross  the  river  and  capture  the 
sharpshooters  who  prevented  the  laying  of 
the  pontoons.  At  Suffolk  the  89th  crossed 
the  Nansemond  and  captured  a  rebel  fort 
with  all  its  men  and  cannon.  The  regi- 
ment was  with  General  Dix,  on  the  "Black- 
berry Raid,"  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  It  next  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  General  Gilmore,  who  soon  after- 
ward took  Fort  Wagner  and  battered  down 
Sumter.  The  next  spring  it  returned  north 
and  formed  a  part  of  General  Bugler's 
James  River  expedition.  At  Bermuda 
Hundreds  those  whose  term  of  service  ex- 
pired were  mustered  out,  while  those  who 
re-enlisted  in  this,  company  remained  with 
the  regiment  until  it  was  mustered  out. 
The  dead  of  this  company  sleep  at  Hatter- 
as,  Roanoke  Island,  South  Mountain,  An- 
tietam,    Fredericksburg,     Suffolk,  Folly 


I  Island,  Bermuda   Hundreds,   in   front  of 
,  Petersburg   and  at   Chapin's  Farm.  (See 
chapter  on    the    military  history  of  the 
i  count}'). 

I  Following  is  a  list  of  the  Supervisors  of 
I  this  town  from  the  year  18 1 5,  back  of 
;  which  there  are  no  existing  records,  to  the 
I  present  timiC,  with  the  years  of  their  serv- 
j  ice:  Jesse  Doolittle.  1815  ;  Elijah  Smith, 
\  1 8 16— 17  ;  (the  year  i8i8  missing)  ;  Thom- 
1  as  Blakeslee,  1S19:  Elijah  Smith,  1820 ; 
I  Amraphael  Hotchkiss,  1821  ;  Elias  Whit- 
i  more,  1822-23;  Joel  Garnsey,  1824;  (1825 
I  missing);  Elijah  Smith,  1826  to  1828,  in- 
!  elusive;  Barzilla  ]\Iarvin,  1820-30;  Neri 
I  Blatchley,  1831  to  1S36,  inclusive;  George 
i  Dusenbury,  1837  to  1 840,  inclusive  ;  Sime- 
I  on  Woodruff,  1 84 1-42  ;  Useba  Kent,  1843  ; 
I  Silas  S.  Sage,  1S44-45  ;  Anson  Peet,  1846; 
i  John  S.  Graham.  1847  >  Henry  L.  Sleeper, 
I  1848:  John  E.  Graham,  1849;  Horace 
I  Goodrich,  1850;  Philo  Comstock,  1851; 
!  Sheldon  Buckinghim,  1852;  Horace  B. 
j  Goodrich,  1853-54;  James  R.  Belden, 
j  1855;  John  L.  Graham,  1856;  Seymour 
i  L.  Judd,  1857  Horace  B.  Goodrich,  1858  ; 
I  Lambert  Sanford,  1S59;  Whitmore  Dusen- 
I  bury,  1860-61  ;  William  W.  Dickson,  1862- 
I  63-64;  William  W.  Hotchkiss.  1865-66; 

D.  H.  Hotchkiss,  iZfjj-eZ',  Joseph  F.  Mc- 
i  Kune.  1869  to  1 87 1 ,  inclusive  ;  Isaac  Ed- 
I  son,  1872;  George  Dusenbur\-.  1873-74; 
i  ]\Iilton  Knox,  1 875-1 S76  ;  James  E.  Waite, 
1877-78;  Whit.  Dusenbury,  1879;  Will- 
iam Dusenbury,  iSSo;  Milton  Knox,  i88r  ; 
i  Jam-es  E.  Waite,  1882-S3. 

The  ofRcers  of  t::c  town  for  1884  are  as 
I  follows : — 

'  Supervisor — James  E.  Waite. 

Town  Clerk — Luther  M.  Sm.ith. 
1      Assessors — Charles  A.  Rider,  Wm.  W. 
Watrous,  V.  C.  Blatchley. 

Constable  and  Collector — Jerome  Twitch- 
ell. 

I  .   Constables — Melvin  P>ost,  John  Bell. 
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Commissioners  of  Highways —  Aubert  : 
Hoadley,  Chester  Dwight,  Frank  Phmkett.  \ 

Commissioner  of  Excise — Charles  Hum-  : 
iston. 

Overseer  of  the  Poor — Ehas  Lee. 

Justices  of  the  Peace — Warren  Knowl-  i 
ton,  J.  S.  Chase,  J.  M.  Chaffee.  | 

Population — The  population  of  Windsor  } 
in  1840  was  2,368;   in  1845,   -»4o8  ;  in 
185a,   2,645;   in    1855,   2,637;    1"  i860, 
2,672;  in  1865,   2,697;  '^^    1870,   2,958;  I 
and  in  1875,  3,224.  | 

Wiftdsor.  —  This  is  the  largest  village  in  I 
the  town,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  j 
direct  successor  of  "  Old  Oquaga."  The  i 
village  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  1 
Susquehanna  river  a  little  east  of  the  center  | 
of  the  town.  Though  not  a  large  village,  \ 
containing  about  700  population,  it  is  still  a  \ 
busy  place,  being  Surrounded  by  a  thriving  | 
farming  country.  It  is  a  station  on  the  | 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company's 
railroad. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century  a  post- 
office  was  established   at  "  Old  Oquaga,"  1 
two  miles  above  the  site  of  Windsor  vil-  | 
lage,  on  the  river.     Grover  Buel  was  prob-  | 
ably  the  first  postmaster.     In  those  days  the 
mail  came  from  Montrose,  Binghamton  and 
Deposit  on    horseback.    Timothy  Beebe 
was  one  of  the  early  mail  carriers  to  De- 
posit.    It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  successive 
postmasters  from  so  early  a  date,  and  it  is 
of  no  great  importance.     Elias  Whitmore 
had  the  office  before  it  was  removed  to 
Windsor,  and  Carver  Hotchkiss  was  post- 
master about  the  year  183  I.     The  Widow 
Stoddard  had  the  office  next,  ^.Ir.  Hotch--  ! 
kiss  continuing  to  do  the  business.  Then 
came  Henry  L.  Sleeper  ;   next  George  Du- 
senbury  four  years.    Then  Seymour  Judd 
about  1 86 1  ;    next,  James  R.  Belden,  to 
1865.     A.  J.  Butts  had  the  office  under 
Johnson's  administration  to  1868.     Da\'id  I 
Hotchkiss  was  then  appointed  and  filled  the  j 


position  until  1882;  shice  his  death  his 
daughter,  Kate  E.  Hotchkiss,  has  been  the 
incumbent. 

Among  the  early  settlers  at  Oquaga  was 
John  Dusenbury,  who  became  prominent 
in  the  business  interests  of  the  locality. 
He  located  here  in  18 16,  bringing  his  fam- 
ily, one  of  his  sons  being  the  venerable 
George  Dusenbury,  now^  a  merchant  in 
Windsor  village.  The  latter  bought  the 
large  island  in  the  river  at  Oquaga,  which 
was  the  first  land  he  ever  owned.  The 
Doolittles,  as  we  have  before  stated,  were 
early  settlers  in  tliat  vicinity.^  The  Spring- 
steens also  came  into  that  section  at  an 
early  day.  Quite  a  hamlet  grew  up  at 
Oquaga  and  considerable  business  was  done 
there,  which  continued  until  1 830-3  I.  At 
this  time  influences  were  exerted  which 
finally  withdrew  ^further  settlement  and 
business  advancement  from  that  place  to 
the  site  of  Windsor ;  for  this  change,  Elias 
Whitmore  was  chiefly  responsible.  He  had 
become  the  owner  of  large  land  interests 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  new  village, 
and  being  an  energetic  and  enterprising 
man,  pushed  his  sales  of  lands  and  made 
improvements  in  various  ways,  which  finally 
resulted  in  ia\'ing  the  foundation  of  Wind- 
sor village  and  sealing  the  doom  of  the 
older  settlement.  At  the  time  the  change 
began  there  were  three  stores,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  and  a  school-house  at  Oquaga ;  a 
tannery  operated  by  Harvey  Perkins;  a 
grist-mill  and  two  saw- mills  ;  a  tavern  was 
kept  there  as  early  as  18 15  by  Daniel  Stow, 

1  It  reiateci  cT  John  Dooiiiiie  that  he  once  found  a 
sick  In'iian,  while  out  hunting,  and  took  him  home 
and  kin^ily  nur>efl  him  until  he  was  aijle  to  leave.  In  the 
following  vear  a  company  of  Indians  came  back  from 
(."anada  to  hunt,  camping  near  Doolittle's.  When  their 
expedition  \va->  ended  they  brought  a  large  quantity  of 
choice  .skin-,  and  furs  and  lai^l  them  down  at  I)o(jIittie's 
door,  and  went  away.  This  grateful  return  for  his  kind- 
ness to  their  sick  brcjther  was  continued  for  several 
•vcars  ;  indicating  that  'Jiere  was  something  in  tiielireasts 
of  those  sons  of  the  fore-^t  besides  animosity  and  revenge. 
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son  of  the  pioneer,  Josiah  Stow.  John 
Dusenbury  kept  one  of  the  stores  at  Oqua- 
ga.  The  change  to  the  new  site  once  be- 
gun, it  went  rapidly  forward.  But  one 
building  was  removed ;  this  was  a  store 
since  owned  by  Albert  Manwarren,  and 
burned,  which  was  moved  by  Peter  Dick- 
inson. In  1 83 1,  George  Dusenbury  came 
to  Windsor  and  opened  a  store,  where  he 
has,  with  very  little  exception,  been  in  trade 
ever  since.  Elias  Whitmore  was  one  of 
the  early  merchants  here,  and  did  business 
for  a  time  where  George  Dusenbury's  store 
is.  His  first  store  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river. 

In  the  store  now  occupied  by  E.  C. 
Sleeper,  James  R.  Belden  began  business 
some  thirty  years  ago  ;  George  Dusenbury 
once  occupied  this  site,  and  the  building  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  place.  Mr.  Sleeper 
began  trade  as  a  general  merchant  in  iSSo 
in  company  with  W.  H.  Smith  ;  he  is  now 
alone. 

Isaac  A.  Tompkinsbegantheshoe business 
at  Oquaga  in  1864  and  came  to  Windsor 
nine  years  ago.  He  has  followed  the  busi- 
ness since,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years,  when  he  was  in  the  dry  goods  trade 
with  J.  E.  Bennett.  He  bought  the  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  him  in  1880  and  has 
made  considerable  additions  to  it. 

J.  M.  Chaffee  has  conducted  a  general 
store  for  ten  years,  first  in  the  store  of  Al- 
bert Manwarren,  which  was  burned  ;  he 
then  removed  to  the  Marshall  block,  and 
to  his  present  location  in  May,  1882. 

J.  E.  Bennett  began  a  store  in  1863  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  J.  M.  Chaffee. 
After  one  year  he  removed  to  the  store 
alluded  to  above  which  was  burned ;  then 
he  came  to  his  present  site.  His  place  was 
burned  in  1876,  and  two  years  later  he  built 
his  present  store.  His  two  sons,  Walton 
L.,  and  Willard  B.,  are  now  in  company 
with  him,  the  firm  being  J.  E.  Bennett  & 


I  Sons.  Their  stock  embraces  everything 
I  required  by  country  farmers  and  mechan- 
I  ics.  'Mr.  Bennett  is  proprietor  of  Bennett's 
I  hall,  which  is  over  his  store. 

J.  S.  Chase  has  a  stock  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  a  part  of  the  store  occupied  also 
by  Miss  Hotchkiss  and  by  the  post-office. 
They  removed  to  their  present  location  in 
1884,  having  then  been  burned  out. 

The  only  exclusive  drug  store  in  Wind- 
sor was  built  by  Dr.  Stillson  and  opened 
by  him  in  1S79.  He  kept  it  until  Septem- 
ber, 1 88 1,  when  he  sold  the  stock  to  T.  V. 
Furman,  who  has  enlarged  the  business. 

The  principal  manufacturing  industry  of 
Windsor  village  is  the  manufacture  of  whips. 
In  the  year  1854,  Adin  W.  Coburn,  a  shoe- 
maker, who  had  been  engaged  to  some 
extent  in  selling  whips  for  other  parties, 
began  manufacturing  in  a  small  way,  sell- 
ing his  own  productions.  The  business 
gradualh'  increased,  and  he  brought  Rufus 
Morey  from  Westfield,  ^Mass.,  a  practical 
whip-maker.  He  soon  removed  his  shop 
to  Windsor  from  where  he  began  the  busi- 
ness a  few  miles  down  the  river.  Here  he 
successfully  carried  on  the  manufacture, 
which  grew  rapidily  to  a  large  and  profit- 
able industry,  until  1872,  when  he  sold  to 
I.  G.  Owen.  At  that  time  the  annual  pro- 
duct was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $14,000 
in  whips.  It  was  doubled  in  the  following 
year  and  now  runs  from  $40,000  to  $50,- 
000. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  Mr.  Coburn  began 
building  another  shop  in  Windsor,  in  which 
manufacture  was  soon  begun  by  the  firm  of 
I  A.  W.  Coburn  &  Co.  After  two  or  three 
changes,  Mr.  Coburn  having  died  in  1877, 
this  business  has  passed  into  posession  of 
Frank  Goodenough  and  Richard  N.  Ran- 
dall, who  now  manufacture  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, of  $50,000  worth  of  whips  annually. 

The  whips  turned  out  annually  by  these 
two  factories  reach  many  thousands  of  doz- 
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ens,  and  if  the  wise  man's  counsel  to  be 
unsparing  in  the  use  of  the  rod  upon  chil- 
dren is  sound,  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  the  little  ones  of  Windsor  should  not 
come  to  maturity  under  the  happiest  possi- 
ble auspices ;  for  whips  are  so  easily  acces-  • 
sible  and  so  cheap  that  the  family  must  be  ' 
very  poor  v/ho  cannot  attbrd  at  least  one.  i 

N.  B.  Chase  began  harness-making  in  \ 
Windsor  in  June,  1881,  and  occupied  his  ; 
present  shop  in  1884.  He  had  previously  | 
worked  for  about  ten  years  at  Tuscarora.  ' 
He  bought  out  Arthur  Moore  in  Windsor.  ! 
John  and  Maurice  Thompson  were  in  the  ' 
business  still  earlier.  | 

D.  Beckwith  was  one  of  the  first  black-  j 

smiths  at  Oquaga.    He  is  still  living  at  j 

Windsor,  but  has  nearly  lost  his  sight.    Mr.  | 

Osborne,  the  father  of  Eli  Osborne,  had  a  | 

shop  at  an  early  day.     Other  blacksmiths  j 

of  Windsor    have    been    Lewis  Hulbert, 

Jacob    Bullock,   Benjamin   Birge,  now  in 

business  in  the  shop  formerly  occupied  by  | 

Hulbert,  Wri";ht  &  Rose,  the  former  now  I 
^  i 
in  a  shop,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  has  a  j 

shop.  I 

There  was  a  public  house  kept  at  Oqua-  | 

ga,  in  what  was  known  as  the  old  Osborne  I 

House,  by  Charles  Garner,   who   married  | 

Daniel  Stow's  daughter.     Mr.   Stow  had  | 

one  at  a  still  earlier  date.     In  Windsor,  | 

Elias  Whitmore  kept  a  public  house  where  j 

George  Dusenbury's  dwelling  now  is,   as  ! 

early  as  181  5.    What  is  now  known  as  the  j 

National  Hotel,  and  kept  by  Montgomery  | 

&  Crawford  since  1878,  was  erected  before  | 

1830.     Enos  Rexford  was  one  of  the  first  i 

proprietors  of  whom  we  can  learn.     Simeon  ■ 

Woodruff  kept  it  for  a  time,  and  in  1844  [ 

Bragg  &  Baldwin  had  it ;  they  were  fol-  | 

lowed  by  Hiram  Johnson,  a  Mr.  Garlow,  j 

George  Booth  and  Albert  Way,  before  the  j 

present  proprietors  took  it.  ! 

The  original  of  the  Eagle   Hotel,  now  ' 

and  since  1861   kept  by  W.  A.  Haynes,  i 


was  built  by  David  Hoadley  as  early  as 
1 83  I.  A  man  named  Ames  had  the  house 
for  a  time,  and  two  by  the  name  of  Jones 
also  kept  it.  In  1844  was  under  control 
of  A.  W.  Coburn.  passing  into  possession 
of  Mr.  Haynes  after  several  other  changes 
of  which  there  is  no  record. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Wind- 
sor was  issued  in  1S73  by  Wm.  D.  Haley, 
it  was  called  the  W^indsor  Tivics,  and  was  a 
six  column  folio,  the  subscription  price 
being  $1.50  a  year.  After  three  months  he 
took  in  a  partner.  A.  E.  Benedict,  and  the 
paper  was  enlarged  one  column  on  a  page. 
The  firm  soon  dissolved,  ^Mr.  Haley  going 
out.  The  paper  li\'ed  about  a  \'ear  after 
that,  Mr.  Benedict  going  to  Great, Bend. 
Two  years  later  S.  C.  Clizbe  founded  the 
Windsor  Advance;  in  three  months  he 
rented  the  establishment  to  his  foreman, 
Lewis  Brown,  as  payment  of  wages.  He 
continued  a  few  months  when  an  Afton 
lawyer  swooped  down  on  the  concern  with 
a  chattel  mortgage  ;  in  consequence  of  this 
move  the  Afton  Sentinel  soon  appeared. 
In  May,  1878,  ^Ir.  Charles  E.  Babcock 
came  to  the  village  and  established  the 
Sta7idard,  which  bids  fair  to  remain  a  per- 
manent and  creditable  journal.  He  is  now 
printing  an  edition  of  650,  and  the  paper  is 
well  edited  and  liberally  patronized. 

The  only  attorney  now  practicing  in 
Windsor  is  Wm.  Wheeler,  who  was  admit- 
ted in  1876.  His  father  came  from  De- 
posit in  1835,  where  he  had  practiced  a 
short  time,  and  remained  in  Windsor  until 
his  death. 

The  first  physician  to  settle  in  the  town 
of  Windsor,  as  it  is  now  bounded,  was  pro- 
bably Ozias  Crampton,  who  came  in  the 
year  1791.  He  came  from  ^^lontpelier, 
Vt.,  where  he  was  educated.  He  was  a 
man  of  intemperate  habits,  and  died  while 
on  his  return  from  a  Masonic  meeting  held 
at  Great  Bend,  in  1797.     Soon  after  his 
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death  Ezckiel  Guernsey  located  in  the 
town  ;  he  practiced  a  Httle  for  about  two 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Duchess  coun- 
ty. In  1/99  Enoch  Alden  settled  in  Wind- 
sor, coming  from  Madison  county.  He 
was  hberally  educated  and  is  remembered 
as  a  skillful  physician.  He  remained  three 
or  four  years  and  removed  to  Rome.  N.  Y. 
John  Moore  came  to  the  town  in  1776, 
^vhen  a  boy,  with  his  father.  He  began 
studying  medicine  with  Dr.  Crampton  in 
1795,  continuing  with  Dr.  Guernsey.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  March,  1799.  He  practiced  in  the 
town  untib  1 804,  when  he  spent  a  }-ear  in 
PennsyK^ania ;  returning  to  Windsor  he  re- 
mained two  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Canada.  Ezra  Seymour  practiced  in  the 
town  for  about  eleven  vears,  becjinnins:  in 
1803.  When  Colesville  was  taken  from 
W' indsor  he  became  a  resident  of  that  town. 
He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity and  skill.  Dr.  Lewis  Allen  settled  in 
Windsor  in  April,  1805  ;  he  was  from  Ver- 
mont. He  continued  for  about  four  years, 
when  he  gave  up  the  profession.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1806  Dr.  Jonathan  D. 
Gray  came  to  the  town  ;  he  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College.  He  practiced  here  about 
two  years  and  removed  to  Binghamton.-  He 
is  said  to  have  had  a  better  medical  educa- 
tion, probably,  than  any  one  else  then  in 
the  county ;  but  he  became  somewhat  in- 
temperate and  finally  was  insane.  A  Dr. 
Smith  settled  in  Windsor  in  18 12  or  1813, 
coming  from  Columbia  county;  he  died  of 
consumption  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months, 
having  married  a  daughter  of  George  Har- 
pur.  Dr.  Daniel  Barber  located  in  Wind- 
sor in  1813,  remaining  but  a  short  time  ; 
he  removed  to  Tompkins  county.  Dr. 
Daniel  Cole  came  to  Windsor  in  18 16.  He 
gained  a  large  practice.  In  1820  he  re- 
moved to  Bradford  county,  finally  became 
intemperate  and  eventually  committed  sui- 


'  cide.     In  the  spring  of  1824  Dr.  Andrew 
H.  Bronson  settled   in   Windsor,  coming 
'  from  Chenango  county.     He  had  studied 
in  the  ornce  of  Dr.  Cushman,  of  Coventry, 
and  attended  lectures  at  the  Fairfield  Med- 
;  ical  College.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
County  Medical  Society,   but  eventually 
1  joined  the  Homceopathic  school.     Dr.  O. 
;  T.  Bundy  came  to  Windsor  in  the  spring 
I  of   1830.     He  studied  with   Drs.  Rouse, 
I  Packard,  and  finally  with   Dr.  Rogers,  of 
Bath,  Steuben  count}-.     He  was  licensed  in 
January,  1826,  and  practiced  in  Wellsboro, 
I  Pa.,  until  his  removal  to  Windsor.     He  Vv-as 
i  long  a  respected  member  of  tlie  County 
!  Society,  in  which  he  held  several  offices, 
i  In  1838  or  1839  Dr.  Barker  came  to  Wind- 
:  sor  and  entered  into  partnership  u  ith  Dr. 
i  Bronson  ;  he  remained  but  a  few  months. 
Dr.  Elam  Bartlett  settled  in  Windsor  in 
1837      1838,  coming  from  Chenango  coun- 
\  ty.     He  practiced  also  with  Dr.  Bronson 
\  one  or  two  years  and  went  to  South  Bain- 
1  bridge.     Dr.   Christopher  Avery  came  to 
I  Windsor  from  Connecticut  in    1S39,  ^^^^ 
j  stayed  about  two  years.    He  is  remembered 
:  as  a  brilliant  and  well  educated  man,  but 
1  became  dissipated  and  returned  to  his  na- 
I  tive  state.    Dr.  Jesse  T.  Hotchkiss  was  a 
i  native  of  Windsor,  and  studied  with  Dr.  O. 
j  T.  Bundy,  graduating  fromx  the  University 
i  of  Penn5\-lvania.     He  began  practice  here, 
i  but    subsequently    removed  to  Delaware 
i  county  and  later  to  Orange  county. 
I      Dr.  Isaac  C.  Edson  was  born  in  Windsor 
j  in  July,  1823.     He  graduated  at  the  Phila- 
;  delphia  Medical  College  in   1 86 1,  having 
i  married    Lydia    Crofut,   of   Colesville,  in 
;  1841  ;  she  died  in  1846,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren.    P^or    his  second   wife  Dr.  Edson 
I  married  Sarah  Knowlton.     He  graduated 
:  from  the  Albany  Medical  College  in  1867 
I  and  then  began  practice  in  Windsor,  where 
he  has  since  remained.     Here  he  enjoys  a 
,  very  large  practice  and  the  confidence  and 
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respect  of  the  community.    He  has  been 
president  of  the  County  Medical  Society 
(1870-71)  and  delegate  to  the  State  Medi-  i 
cal  Society  (1882-84),  after  which  term  he 
becomes  a  life  member.    He  has  been  su-  ; 
pervisor  of  the  town  two  terms  and  coroner  : 
one  term.     His  parents  were  Harvey  Ed-  i 
son  and  Phoebe  Heath,   who  were  early  ' 
settlers  in  this  town.  j 

Dr.  Austin  B.  Stillson  was  born  in  Wind-  : 
sor  and  graduated  from  the  medical  de-  i 
partment  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  February  15,  1876,  coming  di-  i 
rectly  to  Windsor  to  practice.  His  ances-  | 
tors  were  early  settlers  in  the  town.  \ 

Dr.  M.  N.  Smith  graduated  from  the  | 
Philadelphia  University  in  1877,  "^^^^  came  • 
directly  to  Windsor.  | 

ChiLvches. —  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  \ 
Windsor  was  organized  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1793,  by  Rev.   Benjamin  Judd,  "A  ; 
Missionary  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  ■ 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  \ 
of  America,"  assisted  by  Rev.  Daniel  Buck, 
of   Great  Bend.    The  organization  took 
place  in  what  is  now  Colesville  (which,  with  ■ 
Windsor,  was  then  called  the  eastern  part  ' 
of  the  town  of  Chenango).    The  following  ; 
named  persons  were  members  of  the  or-  I 
ganization:  David  Hotchkiss,  Penina  Hotch-  i 
kiss,    Isaac    Foote,    Sarah    Foote,  David  ' 
Guernsey,    David  Payne,    Dorcas    Lane,  ; 
Ebenezer   Elwell,   Isaac  Guernsey,   Mary  ' 

Badger.  I 
.  I 
During  1800  a  meeting-house  was  erect-  i 

ed  in  the  present  village  of  Windsor,  and  i 

enclosed,  mostly  by  the  efforts  and  ex-  ■ 

pense  of  David   Hotchkiss  and  his  sons 

Amraphael  and   Cyrus.     In    1802  David  : 

H.    Hotchkiss    gave    a    warranty  deed 

of    two   acres    of  land,    on    which    the  ; 

meeting-house  was  erected,  to  the  trustees 

of  the  Presbyterian  society  and  their  sue-  \ 

cessors  in  office.    The  meeting-house  was 

not  finished  until  1826.     It  was  a  laroe.  ; 


square  structure,  finished  with  three  out- 
side doors,  and  on  the  remaining  side  of 
the  interior  was  the  pulpit,  12  feet  high,  to 
accommodate  the  high  galleries.  The 
pews  were  the  old  style  square  box  pews, 
seated  so  as  to  face  the  audience  three 
ways.  The  church  building  was  dedicated 
in  1826.  Rev.  Samuel  Manning  preached 
the  dedication  sermon.  This  structure  was 
removed,  in  1843,  to  a  new  site  and  fitted 
up  for  an  academy. 

In  1840  the  Church  was  divided  by  the 
same  controversy  which  divided  the  Gen- 
eral x'\ssembly  in  1837.  Thirty-one  of  the 
members  organized  the  O.  S.,  or  north 
branch,  and  during  its  separate  existence 
of  twelve  years,  37  members  were  added 
to  it.  Each  branch,  as  divided  under  the 
spur  of  rivalry,  erected  a  house  of  worship. 
When  the  two  branches  were  united,  in 
1852,  both  places  of  worship  became  the 
property  of  the  united  church.  The  Old 
School  Sanctuary  was  sold  to  a  Baptist  so- 
ciety, recently  organized,  upon  a  ground 
lease  of  thirty  years.  The  Baptist  society 
failed  to  meet  the  payment  required,  and 
this  society  sold  the  church  building  and 
lease  to  the  Free  ^lethodists,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  yet  remains.  The  united  church 
occupied  the  N.  S.  house  of  worship.  In 
1842  the  bell  was  purchased,  and  in  1859 
the  church  was  refitted.  A  parsonage  was 
purchased  in  1S66,  and  in  1875  was  recon- 
structed and  enlarged. 

This  church  was  served  in  the  gospel  by 
missionary  labor  for  twenty- three  years. 
Those  mentioned  in  the  records  as  admin- 
istering the  ordinance  of  baptism  or  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  Cecil  Hoyt,  Daniel 
Buck,  Benjamin  Judd,  Joseph  Badger,  Joel 
Chapin,  Jacob  Burbank,  David  Harrison, 
Joel  T.  Benedict,  Seth  Williston,  Samuel 
Sargeant,  James  Jewell,  Seth  Sage,  William 
Stone  and  Ebenezer  Kingsbury.  In  18 16 
Rev.  Joseph  Wood   was  installed  ^by  the 
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Luzerne  association,  the  first  settled  pastor 
of  the  church. 

Mr.  Wood  was  dismissed  in  1820  on  ac- 
count of  faihng  health.    For  the  next  six 
years  the  church  was  supphed  by  mission- 
ary service,  and  the  missionaries'  names  are 
Samuel  Manning,  David  S.  Moore,  Oliver 
Hill,  Manassah  M.  York,  Reuben  Sanborn 
and  Seth  Burt.    In  September,  1826,  Rev. 
John  Babbitt  was  installed  by  Susquehanna 
Presbytery.      At    the   same    meeting   of  | 
Presbytery  the  Church  was  transferred  to  \ 
Chenango  Presbytery.    In  1827  the  polity  j 
of  the  Church  was  changed  from  Congre-  j 
gational  to  Presbyterian.     Mr.  Babbitt  was  i 
dismissed  in  December,  1830.    Rev.  Elijah 
W.  Stoddard  succeeded    Mr.    Babbitt  in 
May,  1 83 1,  and  was  installed  January  6th.  j 
1832,  and  was  dismissed  in  August,  1 836.  | 
Rev.    Lyman   Richardson  succeeded  Mr.  | 
Stoddard  as  acting  pastor  from  January,  i 
1837,  three  years.     From  the  division  of  j 
the  Church  in   1840,  each  party  occupied  | 
the  old  meeting-house  on  alternate  Sab-  i 
baths  for  a  time.    The  Old  School  branch  ; 
were    served  two  years  by  Rev.   Edwin  j 
Bronson,  as  stated  supply,  and  Rev.  Adam  i 
Craig  was  settled  pastor  for  ten  years.  | 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  Rev.  Hiram  W.  | 
Gilbert  was  engaged  as  pastor-elect  by  -the  j 
N.  S.  branch,  and  was  ordained  and  in-  j 
stalled  October  20th  by  the  Chenango  | 
Presbytery.  In  1852  the  two  branches  be-  j 
came  a  united  church.  As  a  compromise  i 
for  union  the  ministers  and  church  united  | 
with  Albany  Presbytery.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  | 
dismissed  in  1854.  After  about  a  year  of  I 
vacancy  Rev.  Henry  Rinker  was  stated  ! 
supply  for  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  had  | 
charge  of  the  academy.  He  was  followed,  j 
as  stated  supply  for  a  year,  by  Rev.  A.  V.  | 
H.  Powell.  In  October,  1856,  Rev.  Joseph  | 
B.  Eastman  was  engaged  as  acting  pastor  ; 
ef  the  church,  which  relation  continued  till  | 
the  death  of  Mr.  Eastman,  in  1864.    Du-  i 


ring  the  eight  years,  Mr.  Eastman  had 
charge  of  the  academy.  After  a  period  of 
vacancy  Rev.  J.  R.  Sanson  served  the 
church  one  year,  Rev.  P.  J.  Burnham  three 
years,  Rev.  Thomas  Hempstead  three  years, 
Rev.  G.  C.  Judson  three  years.  Church 
vacant  till  October,  1875,  at  which  time 
Rev.  J.  S.  Pattengill  became  acting  pastor 
to  October,  1884.1 

Free  ^^lethodist  Church.  — The  first  class 
in  this  societ}"  was  organized  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cooley  in  1864.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  James  Odell.  His  successors  have  been 
William  Gould,  George  Edwards,  William 
Parry,  William  Jones,  Cliarles  Southworth, 
James  La  Due,  Edward  Sillew,  John  Glenn, 
Mr.  Miller,  L.  D.  Southworth  and  Rev. 
James  ^vlcVey,  the  present  pastor.  Their 
house  of  \\-orship  was  purchased  from  the 
Baptist  society  in  1 866  for  $1,000. 

Episcopal  Church. — This  society  was 
organized  with  but  a  few  members  about 
the  year  1842,  but  the  church  edifice  was 
not  erected  until  1864;  the  parsonage  was 
built  about  1 870.  The  first  pastor  in  the 
new  church  was  Rev.  William  Roberts. 
Rev.  Mr.  Cornell  preached  a  short  time  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Horace  Gates,  the 
present  pastor.  The  vestrymen  are  James 
C.  Fisher,  Frank  Comstock,  David  Doo- 
little,  Henry  Doolitde,  Charles  Doolittle. 
Before  the  church  was  built,  services  were 
held  for  a  time  in  an  upper  room  on  the 
main  street  and  in  the  school  house. 

The  following  history  of  the  Windsor 
Academy  was  prepared  by  Virginia  F.  Mor- 
ley,  and  has  recently  been  printed  in  a  pam- 
phlet. It  is  so  comprehensive  and  complete 
that  it  is  well  worth  preservation  in  these 
pages  :  — 

The  nucleus  which  finally  developed 
into  the  full-fledged  Windsor  Academy,  was 
a  select  school,  opened  in  the  second  story 

iThis  Church  history  was  prepared  by  Res-.  J.  S.  Pat- 
tengill, of  Windsor. 
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of  the  old  district  school-house,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1836  by  Nathaniel  Sumner,  a  na- 
tive of  New  Hampshire.  The  old  school- 
house,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  a  plain 
frame  building,  located  just  north  of  the 
two  churches  on  'the  green.'  The  build- 
ing has  since  been  removed  and  is  now  used 
as  a  carpenter  shop. 

"  Mr.  Sumner  was  a  remarkably  gifted 
teacher,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian  ;  and,  al- 
though a  man  of  unexceptional  probity, 
and  unquestioned  ability,  he  carried  his 
ideas  of  discipline  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
invade  the  home  hours  of  his  pupils,  over 
which, lie  conscientiously  believed  his  mon- 
itorship  to  extend,  so  that  he  became  quite 
unpopular  with  many  families.  As  an  in- 
stance may  be  mentioned,  to  contrast  the 
sentiment  of  half  a  century  ago  with  that 
of  the  present,  that  being  emphatically  op- 
posed to  dancing,  he  announced  that  no  pu- 
pil of  his  should  attend  dancing- school.  As 
a  result  several  pupils  withdrew,  preferring, 
if  their  educational  privileges  were  to  be 
limited  to  one  member,  that  one  should  be 
the  heels  rather  than  the  head.  Good  and 
upright  man  and  excellent  teacher  though 
he  was,  his  strong  will  and  peculiarities  ren- 
dered Mr.  Sumner  too  unpopular  to  con- 
tinue his  tutorship  a  second  year.  '  What- 
ever may  be  thought,  however,  of  this  teach- 
er's eccentricities,  he,  in  the  short  time  he 
was  in  Windsor,  stamped  an  impress  for 
good  on  his  pupils  and  the  community,  that 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  is  yet  bearing  its 
fruit. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1837  Ulysses  Turner  took 
charge  of  the  school  ;  he  taught  two  terms 
and  began  a  third,  but  was  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  illness.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Myers,  who  soon  resigned 
because  of  failing  health.  Her  successor, 
George  T.  Frazier,  was  an  efficient  and  pop- 
ular teacher  and  continued  the  school  for 
two  years.    In  1842  J.  T.  Brodt  commenced 


his  labors.  He  was  an  earnest  and  capable 
teacher,  and  taught  some  two  \-ears  or  more 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Mills 
Cooke,  who  was  the  last  teacher  of  the  select 
school  before  its  transformation  -  into  an 
Academy  and  removal  to  the  then  new  and 
commodious  edifice  which  is  to-day  (1884) 
being  abandoned  as  too  cramped  and  un- 
comfortable to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
growing  school  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the 
present  day. 

'*  The  old  academy  building  which  has  so 
long  been  a  landmark  of  the  village  and 
given  tone  to  it  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and 
within  whose  walls  so  many  pleasant  mem- 
ories centre  from  the  hearts  of  thousands 
now  scattered  abroad,  who  have  there  re- 
ceived their  school  education,  was  originally 
built  and  occupied  as  a  Congregational 
church  and  stood  upon  '  the  green.'  It  was 
erected  in  1800,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
David  Hotchkiss  and  his  sons,  upon  a  two- 
acre  lot  donated  by  them.  A  floor  of  loose 
boards  was  laid  down  and  temporary  board 
benches  were  used  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  underpinning  was  laid  and  the  house 
completed  in  1825-26.  It  is  described  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Pattengill  in  his  History  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Biiighamton.  As  '  a  large 
square  structure  with  three  outside  doors, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  interior  was  a 
pulpit  twelve  feet  high.  The  inside  finish 
was  with  square  box  pews,  facing  the  audi- 
ence three  ways,  and  a  wide  gallery  on  three 
sides  completed  the  existing  idea  of  a  house 
of  worship.' 

A  conflict  sprang  up  in  the  church  cul- 
minating in  1839  in  a  division  into  the  Old 
School  and  New  School  branches,  both  of 
whom  abandoned  the  old  house  of  worship 
and  erected  each  a  separate  building  upon 
the  old  church  lot.  After  standing  some 
time  unoccupied,  a  melancholy  monument 
of  poor,  uncompromising  human  nature, 
in  1840  the  old  church  was  demolished, 
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leaving  'not  one  stone  upon  another  which 
was  not  thrown  down  '  of  the  sacred  house 
of  our  forefathers,  and  the  Windsor  Acad- 
emy was  constructed  of  its  materials.  The 
lower  story  only  was  finished  and  occupied 
by  the  school,  the  second  being  left  uncom- 
pleted for  several  years  with  the  monotony 
of  the  large  square  room  unbroken  except 
by  a  rough  chimney  near  the  center.  This 
unfinished  room  is  endeared  to  many  mem- 
ories as  the  play  place  where,  when  stormy 
weather  prevented  romping  out  of  doors, 
'  needle's  eye,'  '  I  spy,'  '  blind  man's  buff,' 
and  all  the  variety  of  children's  games  were 
indulged  in  with  j^erhaps  greater  zest  than 
the  more  arduous  pursuits  of  the  room  be- 
low. It  was  several  years  before  this  room 
was  completed  for  school  purposes. 

**The  act  incorporating  Windsor  Academy 
was  enacted  in  May,  1837,  ^^^^  pro- 
visions Franklin  G.  Wheeler,  Andrew  H. 
Bronson,  Carver  Hotchkiss,  George  Dusen- 
bury,  Giles  Orcutt,  David  Hoadley,  Nathan 
P.  Waller,  Gideon  Hotchkiss  and  Enos  B. 
Rexford  were  made  trustees.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  neither  by  the  records  of  the 
Academy,  nor  from  memories  of  survivors, 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  at  the  time  of  completion  of  the 
academy  building  can  be  ascertained  from 
records.  Prominent  among  citizens  who  by 
their  voluntary  efforts  gave  force  and  char- 
acter" to  the  institution  in  its  infancy,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  names  maybe  men- 
tioned Dr.  O.  T.  .Bundy,  James  Y.  Brown, 
James  P.  Abbott,  Benjamin  H.  Russell,  Hi- 
ram W.  Gilbert,  Jeremiah  Hull,  Simeon 
Woodruff,  Elisha  Hall,  Grover  Buel,  Julius 
Edwards  and  Henry  L.  Sleeper.  The  acad- 
emy was  formally  opened  by  a  Mr.  Parma- 
lee,  November  9th,  1845.  having  been 
discovered  that  he  was  not  in  proper  mental 
condition  to  have  charge  of  a  school  he  re- 
mained less  than  a  week,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  a  teacher. 


On  November  19th,  the  school  began  with 
Rev.  W.  H.  Miller  as  principal,  and  Mrs. 
j  Miller  as  preceptress.     The  school  was  suc- 
I  cessful  and  the  close  of  the  first  year  was 
signalized  b\'  a  grand  exhibition  surpassing 
in  conception  and  execution  anything  of  the 
kind  since  attempted  here.     As  the  acade- 
my was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  large 
assemblage,  the  ^^lethodist  church  was  trans- 
formed for  the  occasion  into  a  temple  of 
Thespis.     Although  of  greater  seating  ca- 
j  pacity  then  than  now,  having  had  a  capa- 
I  cious  gallery,  the  building  was  crowded  with 
I  a  delighted  audience  and  Mr.  Miller  must 
have  felt  great  satisfaction  at  the  creditable 
display  of  oratory  and  dramatic  talents  by 
his  pupils,  and  the  pleasure  afforded  to  the 

numerous  friends  and  patrons  of  the  school. 
***** 

"  The  second  year  of  Mr.  Miller's  teaching, 
his  assistant  was  Miss  Delia  Paddock,  from 
Clinton.  N.  Y.  In  1847  ^lorris  P.  Barteau 
was  engaged  to  teach  the  school  for  one 
year.  The  engagement  was  filled  with  sat- 
isfaction to  both  parties,  he  being  an  accu- 
rate and  successful  teacher.  For  the  first 
and  second  terms  (the  scholastic  year  was 
divided  into  three  terms  of  about  fourteen 
weeks  each)  he  was  assisted  by  Miss  R.  C. 
Barteau,  his  sister,  and  during  the  third 
term  his  assistant  was  Daniel  Pratt,  a  young 
man  of  sterling  qualities  and  good  ability. 
The  first  term  in  1848-  was  taught  by  Chas. 
J.  Lathrop.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Adam  Craig,  a  graduate  of  Union  College, 
who  not  only  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy,  but  was  also  pastor 
of  .the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  a  man  of  thorough  scholarship, 
unquestioned  integrity  and  devoted  piety, 
and  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  in  all 
branches  of  a  thorough  education  is  the 
best  testimony  of  his  efiiciency  as  a  teacher. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  an  affable 
and  accomplished  lady,  of  great  versatility 
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of  intellect  and  remarkable  tact  in  disci- 
pline. He  was  also  assisted  for  a  time  by 
Mr.  Herrick.  from  Auburn.  In  the  spring- 
of  1850  the  school  was  opened  with  Rev. 
Henry  Osborne  as  principal  and  ]\Iiss  H. 
A.  Lockwood  as  preceptress  ;  he  was  also 
assisted  by  Charles  Beach,  then  a  student, 
but  who  has  since  become  a  Congregational 
clergyman,  and  Miss  Ingersol  as  teacher  of 
music.  Mr.  Osborne  taught  the  first  term 
of  185  I.  His  successor  was  James  A.  Rob- 
inson, graduate  of  Hamilton  CoIk\ge,  who 
was  assisted  first  by  Miss  Robinson  and 
afterward  by  r^Iiss  IMyrick.  In  April,  1853, 
Albert  S.  Wheeler,  graduate  of  Geneva 
College,  was.  principal,  with  ^^lartha  J. 
Totten  as  preceptress.  Mr.  Wheeler's  al- 
gebra class  }^et  retain  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  having  been  kept  a  whole  week  on  one 
problem  ;  a  thoroughness  more  appreciated 
afterward  than  at  the  time. 

"In  June,  1853,  the  academy  was  placed 
under  charge  of  the  Albany  Presbytery  and 
in  the  ensuing  autumn  the  Rev.  Adam 
Craig  resumed  the  position  of  principal, 
with  Miss  Totten  as  preceptress.  A  pri- 
mary department  was  added  with  Sara  M. 
Round  as  teacher ;  one  whom  many  of  us 
remember  as  a  friend,  brilliant  in  intellect, 
of  exceptional  gayety  of  temperament,  and 
a  devoted  and  consistent  Christian.  During 
this  year  a  course  of  chemical  lectures  was 
delivered  by  J.  E.  Round.  These  were 
able  and  entertaining,  but  their  efficiency 
was  impaired  by  the  lack  of  a  properly  fur- 
nished laboratory  ;  meager  as  was  the  sup- 
ply of  apparatus,  however,  it  was  superior 
to  the  present  equipment.  r^Ir.  Craig, 
having  tendered  his  resignation  as  teacher 
in  response  to  a  call  of  duty  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  ministry,  left  Windsor 
in  1854.  In  June  of  that  year  Rbv.  Henry 
Rinker,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  was 
engaged  as  principal,  with  Mrs.  Rinker  as 
preceptress  and  Miss  Emma  Ward  in  charge 


I  of  the  primary  department.     Miss  Ada  A. 
Hotchkiss  assisted  during  the  fall  term. 
The  onl\'  change  the  next  year  was  that 
Miss  ^lary  Stocking  taught  in  the  primary 
department.     August  15th,  1856,  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rinker  was  ac- 
I  cepted.     August  30th  Rev.  Joseph  B.  East- 
man was  engaged,  and  on  September  17th 
opened  the  school.     Miss  Tvlary  E.  Jones, 
I  Miss  L.  E.  Cowdrey  and  Miss  Emma  East- 
man were  assistants  during  his  principal- 
ship.     ]\Ir.   Eastman  was  pastor    of  the 
Presbyterian   Church  in  addition    to  his 
j  duties  of  principal  of  the  academy  eight 
I  years,  until  June,  1864.  when  failing  health 
compelled  his   withdrawal.     He    died  in 
Windsor,  December  3  ist,  1864.     Mr.  East- 
man was  a  man  of  great  erudition.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth   College  in 
1822,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

***** 
"From  September,  1864,  to  June,  1865, 
the  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Charles 
and  Emma  Eastman,  who,  thouo-h  vounsf 
I  and  inexperienced  teachers,  performed  their 
I  duties  creditably  to  themselves  and  profita- 
I  bly  to  their  pupils.    There  was  no  school 
in  the  academy  during  the  fall  of  1865. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gray,  who  took  charge  in 
January,  1866,  was  the  next  principal; 
during  the  spring  and  summer  he  was  as- 
i  sisted  by  Mrs.  Gray ;  in  September,  Miss 
I  Mary  M.  McKee,  who  had  been  a  pupil, 
!  succeeded  Mrs.  Gray.  Mr.  Gray  says  of 
I  her :  *  Her  fidelity  to  her  duties  was  as 
I  marked  in  that  position  as  it  had  been  dur- 
'  ing  her  student  days.'  In  January,  1867, 
I  Mr.  Nelson  Wilbur  took  charge  of  the 
1  school,  with  Miss  IMcKee  and  Miss  Kate 
I  Hotchkiss  as  assistants, 
j  "August  iith,  1865,  a  consultation  was 
i  held  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
i  ing  a  graded  or  union  school  in  this  village 
and  school  district,  and  it  was  expressed  as 
,  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of  the  academy, 
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that  if  the  district  desired  one  they  would 
not  object  to  the  use  of  the  academy  build- 
ing for  that  purpose.  Nothing  was  accom- 
plished toward  that  end  until  March  3d. 
1868,  when  the  trustees  passed  a  resolution 
to  sell  the  building  to  the  Union  School. 
On  March  1 2th  of  the  same  year  was  held 
the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Wind- 
sor Academy ;  and  it  was  *  Resolved,  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Windsor  Academy, 
that  we  hereby  declare  our  offices  vacant, 
according  to  the  provision  of  the  law.  Ad- 
journed sine  die' 

"  Thus  on  that  date  closed  the  career 
of  the  Windsor  Academy,  an  institution 
cherished  in  the  memories  of  the  many 
who  hav^e  left  it  to  perform  their  part 
in  the  world's  work,  and  who  have  been 
made  better  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life 
by  its  teachings  and  promptings  to  no- 
ble action.  W'ith  regret  its  pupils  learned 
of  the  termination  of  its  existence.  It  was 
like  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend,  who  had  been 
to  us  indeed  a  benefactor.  But,  while  the 
end  of  the  career  of  the  old  iustitution 
naturally  excited  our  regrets,  duty  reminded 
us  that  the  world  moved  forward,  and  tliat 
we  should  be  up  and  doing  to  shape  the 
future  to  good  works  and  let  the  past  be 
buried." 

The  Union  Graded  school  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1868,  with  ^Ir.  T. 
D.  Barclay  as  principal  and  Miss  Mary  M. 
McKee  teacher  of  the  primary  classes,  there 
being  only  two  departments  in  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  fall  an  intermediate  depart- 
ment was  organized  and  assigned  to  ?>riss 
McKee,  Miss  Lydia  Knox  being  engaged 
as  primary  teacher.  In  the  fall  of  1869 
Edward  P.  Fancher  was  employed  as  prin- 
cipal, with  Miss  Ada  A.  Hotchkiss  in  the 
intermediate,  and  Mrs.  Delia  Judd  in  the 
primary  department.  John  H.  Vosbury 
taught  the  fall  term  of  1870,  and  Mr.  Ward 
completed  the  school  year  with  the  same 


assistant  in  the  intermediate  department 
and  Miss  Jennie  Smith  in  the  primar}\  In 
September,  1871,  Albert  Cooper  was  ap- 
pointed principal,  with  Miss  Parthenia  Sage, 
and  afterward  Mrs.  Delia  M.  Judd,  in  the 
primary  department.  Miss  McKee  still  re- 
taining the  position  of  intermediate  teacher. 
Mr.  Cooper  remained  two  years,  when  he 
resigned,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  pupils, 
by  whom  he  was  much  beloved.  His  suc- 
cessor was  R.  E.  Hall,  who  with  the  same 
assistants,  remained  in  the  school  two  years 
—  a  capable  and  successful  teacher.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1874,  William  A.  Beecher 
was  principal,  with  the  same  assistants.  For 
the  winter  term  he  was  superseded  by  R. 
L.  Thatcher,  who  taught  the  remainder  of 
this  and  the  whole  of  the  following  year. 
His  assistants  were  Miss  Jane  Dibble,  oMiss 
Sade  O.  Youmans  and  Miss  Belle  Council- 
man in  the  intermediate,  and  Mrs.  Thatcher 
in  the  primary  department.  In  July,  1877, 
Mr.  Thatcher  withdrew.  Miss  Youmans  and 
Mrs.  Thatcher  remaining,  with  Frank  V. 
Mills  as  principal,  who  taught  one  year. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College 
and  after  leaving  Windsor  was  graduated 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  is  now 
in  China  as  a  missionary.  His  assistants  were 
Miss  Jennie  Sinclair  and  Miss  Helen  Kerr. 
Miss  Kerr  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Nellie  Comstock.  The  second  year 
his  assistants  were  Miss  L.  A.  Taylor  and 
Miss  B.  J.  Taylor.  Mr.  Callahan's  success- 
or was  Frank  A.  Willard  with  Miss  Mattie 
Quealand  Mrs.  Mary  Thatcher  as  assistants. 
Mrs.  Thatcher  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Smith.  In  1881  H.  P.  Or- 
chard was  made  principal  of  the  school  with 
Miss  A.  M,  Loveland  and  Mrs.  Smith  as 
assistants.  In  September,  1882,  J.  D. 
Bigelow  was  secured  as  principal  with 
Miss  A.  M.  Loveland  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Smith 
as  assistants.  In  1883,  the  same  principal 
continued  with  Miss  Gertrude  Martin  in 
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charge  of  the  intermediate,  and  Miss  Lydia 
Knox  of  the  primary  department,  who  were 
the  last  teachers  in  th.e  old  building  —  and 
this  brings  its  history  to  its  abandonment 
as  an  educational  institution. 

The  new  academy  is  a  handsome  brick 
edifice,  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose 
and  but  just  (18S4)  completed. 

West  Windso?'. — This  is  a  post-office  lo- 
cated in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town, 
about  eight  miles  from  Windsor  village. 
The  post-office  was  established  here  about 
the  year  1840.  Charles  Rose  was  post- 
master for  about  eight  years  after  1840. 
Lewis  Riley  was  postmaster  ;  Daniel  Phill- 
ips next  had  the  office  for  some  time  until 
just  before  he  died  in  1 871.  James  Love- 
joy,  who  kept  a  store,  then  took  the  posi- 
tion for  a  little  time  and  was  succeeded  by 
C.  A.  Rider,  the  present  incumbent. 

Mr.  Rider  has  kept  a  store  since  1871. 
Jared  Woodward  was  the  merchant  for  two 
years  before  Mr.  Rider.  J.  C.  Lovejoy  and 
Sherman  and  B.  Chase  still  earlier.  The 
building  was  used  as  a  tavern  before  be- 
ing occupied  for  a  store,  and  was  kept  by 
Barney  Alden  a  number  of  years.  Lyman 
Stillson  kept  a  public  house  at  an  early  day 
for  many  years  From  him  the  place  was 
named  Stiilson  Hollow  by  which  it  is  still 
known  to  many.  John  Weeks  lived  in 
early  days  where  Mr.  Rose  now  resides  and 
kept  the  house  open  to  the  public. 

There  were  several  saw-mills  built  in  this 
section  on  the  creek,  which  is  a  branch  of 
Fitch's  creek.  Edson  Pease  built  the  steam 
saw-mill  here  in  1883. 

Daniel  Phillips  was  an  early  blacksmith. 
Loren  Dyer  also  had  a  shop.  Later,  Al. 
Severson  followed  the  business  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lewis  Riley.  Herman  Estus  had 
a  shop  at  the  same  time.  Daniel  Jackson 
has  been  in  the  business  here  about  seven 
years. 

The  cheese  factory  at  West  Windsor  was 


I  built  in  1878  by  a  stock  company,  at  a  cost 
j  of  $950  ;  the  same  persons  now  own  the 
I  property. 

The  Baptist  church  here  was  built  in 
-1 84 1,  and  the  society  was  organized  about 
that  time.  Meetings  had  previously  been 
held  in  the  school- house.  Lyman  Stillson 
was  prominent  in  establishing  the  church. 
Rev.  Hovey  P'ish  is  the  present  pastor,  and 
preaches  here  twice  a  montli.  It  was  a 
union  church  when  first  organized  ;  but  the 
Methodists  have  for  some  time  held  their 
meetings  in  the  school-house  at  Sherwood 
Hollow.  The  trustees  of  the  Baptist  society 
are  B.  H.  Larabee,  Charles  Rose  and  Levi 
Keyes.  Irving  S.  Cable  is  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath-school. 

Randolph  Center  (or  Griggs  Settlement). 
—  This  is  a  post-office  located  west  of  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  received  its  nam.e 
from  having  been  located  very  near  the 
center  of  the  Randolph  township.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  here  by  Samuel  Rex- 
ford  before  1790,  lOO  acres  of  land  having 
been  given  him  as  an  inducement  to  locate 
here.  Joseph  Brown  settled  here  in  1812 
and  still  lives  on  the  old  homestead.  His 
son,  S.  P.  Brown,  is  now  a  prominent  citi- 
zen and  justice  of  the  peace.  Frederick 
Goodell  was  an  early  settler  (  i  798).  Jehiel 
Woodruff  came  to  this  section  with  six  chil- 
dren, in  181  I.  Alvin  Griggs  was  an  old 
settler  here,  and  from  him  and  his  descend- 
ants the  locality  acquired  the  name  of  Griggs 
Settlement. 

We  were  unable  to  learn  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  post-office  here,  but  it 
was  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  offi.ce 
was  discontinued  for  a  short  time  in  188 1. 
B.  H.  Larabee  was  then  postmaster.  The 
office  was  then  removed  a  short  distance  to 
the  house  of  Leman  Judd,  who  is  now  the 
postqiaster,  and  the  name  of  the  office 
changed  to  Lester. 

Alvin  Hamlin  had  a  blacksmith  and  wag- 
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on  shop  here  for  twenty  years.  But  it  was 
discontinued  in  1883.  Different  persons 
have  kept  small  groceries  here. 

The  Baptist  Church  at  this  point  was  or- 
ganized with  twenty-eight  members,  by  a 
council  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  churches  of  Chenango,  Colesville  and 
Great  Bend,  September  30th,  1838.  Their 
first  house  of  worship  was  purchased  in 
1850  and  sold  in  1866.  The  present  one 
was  erected  in  1867.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Abiah  P.  Worden. 

Cascade  Valley  is  the  name  of  a  post- 
ofhce  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  cf 
the  town,  on  the  Erie  railroad,  which  was 
established  some  time  before  the  last  war. 
Fred.  Comstock  is  postmaster,  it  derives  its 
name  from  two  water-falls  on  the  creek  that 
flows  through  that  vicinity. 

East,  Windsor  is  a  post- office  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  town,  near  the  Coles- 
ville line,  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company's  Railroad.  The  post- 
office  was  opened  at  about  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  railroad  (1872).  ^I. 
Dickinson  was  the  first  postmaster.  H. 
Dibble  is  now  in  the  office.  x-\bel  Tomp- 
kins has  a  small  store  here.    A  steam  saw- 


j  mill  was  in  operation  here  down  to  a  few 
I  years  since,  but  it  was  burned. 
!  About  two  miles  below  Windsor  village 
1  the  Tuscarora  creek  comes  into  the  Sus- 
i  quehanna  from  the  east,  and  the  locality  has 
j  been  known  by  the  general  name  ofTusca- 
I  rora  ever  since  it  was  settled  by  the  whites  ; 
I  so  called  from  having  been  the  site  of  the 
I  village  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians.  Nearly 
I  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  post-office  at 
I  this  point  called  Crandallville,  but  it  was 
I  discontinued.  Horace  \\  illiams  settled  here 
I  in  181  5  ;  he  was  the  father  of  H.  A.  Will- 
I  iams,  of  Windsor.  J.  S.  Chase  came  here 
i  in  1858  and  bought  a  half-interest  in  a  tan- 
,  nery  then  owned  by  William  Crandall  ;  the 
i  following  year  he  purchased  his  partner's 
1  interest  and  operated  it  until  1867.  There 
I  have  been  mills  here  since  the  early  settle- 
:  ment.  There  has  been  a  post-office  named 
'\  Tuscarora  for  a  number  of  years.  James  E. 
I  Waite  erected  a  steam  saw-mill  here  in  1873. 
He  also  has  another  mill  farther  south  and 
has  lately  built  three  in  Pennsylvania  ;  he  is 
I  exten5i\'eh'  engaged  in  lumbering  and  is  a 
,  large  land  ov/ner.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
■  supervisor  five  terms  and  other  local  offices, 
i  There  is  a  small  store  at  Tuscarora. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

^    ^  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  SANFORD. 

SANFORD  is  the  southeastern  town  of  |  of  the  town  of  Windsor  lying  east  of  a  line 
Bruonic  county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  !  beginning  on  the  south  line  cf  the  to'.vn  of 
north  by  the  town  of  Afton,  Chenango  i  Bainbridge,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Rob- 
county  ;  on  the  east  by  Masonville  and  De-  i  ert  Flarper's  Patent;  thence  running  south 
posit,  Delaware  county  ;  on  the  south  by  j  on  the  east  line  of  said  Patent  to  the  south- 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  on  the  west  by  I  east  corner;  thence  west  on  the  south  line 
the  towns  of  Colesville  and  Windsor.  San-  j  thereof  one  mile  ;  thence  south  parallel  with 
ford  was  formed  from  Windsor  on  the  2d  !  the  linfe  of  the  Patent  to  the  Pennsylvania 
of  April,  182 1,  the  boundaries  of  the  town  \  line."  These  boundaries  have  not  been 
being  described  as  follows :  "  All  that  part  t  changed.    The  first   town    meeting  was 
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ordered  held  at  the  house  of  WilHam  Mac- 
clure. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  largely  hilly 
and  mountainous,  and  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  high  mountainous  range  that 
extends  between  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna rivers  ;  the  highest  point  between  the 
two  rivers,  as  shown  by  the  old  State  road 
survey,  being  1,688  feet  above  tide  water. 
The  summits  of  the  hills  generally  range 
from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  valley  and 
the  declivities  are  often  \^ery  steep.  The 
Oquaga  creek  flows  southerly  through  the 
center  of  the  town  and  separates  the  high- 
lands into  two  parts.  The  valley  thus 
formed,  as  w^ell  as  that  of  the  Delaware  river, 
are  bounded  by  nearly  precipitous  mountain 
declivities,  forming  scenery  of  much  pic- 
turesque grandeur.  The  Oquaga  creek  is 
about  twelve  miles  long,  falls  700  feet  and 
furnishes  extensive  water  power. 

The  soil  of  the  town  is  a  fertile  gravelly 
loam  in  the  valleys ;  but  upon  the  higher 
portions  is  largely  made  up  of  a  clayey 
loam,  underlaid  with  hard  pan.  The  town 
was  formerly  heavily  timbered  and  an  ex- 
tensive lumber  industry  w^as  early  developed, 
which  continued  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  hemlock  bark  thus  ob- 
tained also  led  to  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral tanneries.  A  large  portion  of  the  land 
is  now  cleared  and  much  of  it  under  a  good 
state  of  cultivation.  Deposit  is  situated  on 
the  Delaware  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Oquaga 
creek,  and  is  partly  in  Delaware  county. 
It  is  the  principal  village  of  Sanford,  and 
was  first  incorporated  on  the  5tli  of  April, 
181 1.  Besides  this  there  arc  Sanford  in 
the  central  part  of  the  town.  North  Sanford 
in  the  northern  part,  McClure  Settlement 
five  miles  southwest  of  Deposit,  Gulf  Sum- 
mit in  the  southern  part,  which  are  small 
villages  and  hamlets  with  post-offices;  and 
Dannviile,  near  Oquaga  lake,  has  two 
churches,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Free- 
19 


I  Will  Baptist.     A  post-office  has  lately  been 
j  established  at  Oquaga  lake, 
i      The  first  settlement  in  the  town  of  San- 
I  ford  was  made  by  Wm.  Macclure  in  the  year 
j  1787.     His  ancestors  were  from  the  north 
I  of  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  America  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  last  century.  The 
father  of  William  died  while  he  was  young 
and  by  the  exertions  of  the  mother,  the 
family  of  six  children  were  given  respect- 
able educations.  William  being  taught  sur- 
veying.    He  taught  school  for  a  time  in 
Duchess  and  Orange  counties,  and  finally 
in  the  spring  of  1787,  started  for  the  "Cook- 
house," ^  as  Deposit  was  then  called,  in  the 
employ  of  Fisher  &  Norton  and  others  to 
survey  their  tracts  cf  land. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Robert  Harpur  and  one  to  General  Clinton, 
found  in  Macclure's  journal,  which  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  early  history  of  Windsor, 
Colesville  and  Sanford,  in  which  the  lands 
referred  to  are  located  :  — 

"At  Col.  Hetfields  Goshen  June  13.  1787 
"  Sirs  just  returned  from  Warren  Town- 
ship, the  South  East  quarter  of  which  I 
have  been  surveying,  and  after  a  new^  sup- 
ply of  provisions  intend  to  return  thither. 
Previous  to  my  finding  the  Place  of  Begin- 
ning found  it  necessary  to  run  the  west  and 
south  lines  of  your  Quarter  in  doing  which 
got  acquainted  with  a  Num.ber  of  the  in- 
habitants who  live  on  your  Land  and  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  worthy  industrious  set 
of  people  and  as  such  wish  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  continue  They  were  to 
have  sent  by  me  their  joint  compliments  to 
!  Mr  Harpur  requesting  the  terms  on  wnicii 
they  might  expect  to  Continue  but  my  pro- 

iThe  name  "Cook-house"  was  a  corruption  of  tlie 
Indian  name  of  the  locality  "Coke-ose,"  said  to  have 
meant  "  Owl's-nest,"  or  "Owl-land."  It  is  situated  on 
the  Delaware  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oquaga  creek 
from  which  pomt  .Simon  Metcalf  ran  the  "  Property  line  "' 
between  the  Indians  and  the  king  in  1 769,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Unadilla,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan, 
wix  in  1 768. 
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vision  failing  sooner  than  I  expected  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  Ground  before  they  had 
time  to  present  their  Epistle.  The  good 
opinion  I  entertain  of  these  People  together 
with  the  general  and  generous  reputation 
of  Mr  Harper  induces  me  thus  far  to  pre- 
sent their  cause.  Nothing  enhances  the 
Value  of  New  Land  more  than  the  good 
reputation  of  the  Settlers,  therefore  I  think 
it  Mr  Harpers  Interest  to  Continue  the 
present  inhabitants,  some  of  which  are  now 
in  fear  the  Terms  may  be  too  hard  and  so 
many  Invitations  elsewhere  are  making 
Provisions  for  a  Remove.  In  particular  I 
would  mention  Nath'l  Badger  who  has  got 
Irons  for  a  Grist  &  Saw  Mill,  lives  on  the 
North  Line  of  Your  Land  near  to  a  stream 
that  he  thinks  will  do  to  erect  Mills  on,  and 
himself  being  a  ^liil  wright  would  go  on 
with  the  works  immediately  was  the  Privi- 
lege &  lot  of  ground  secured  to  him.  I  am 
knowing  to  his  being  Solicited  to  move 
with  his  mill  irons  down  the  River  to  Penn- 
sylvania but  he  thro  Pursuasion  has  deter- 
mined to  tarry  where  he  is  till  he  can  pro- 
cure some  intelligence  from  Mr  Harper. 
Any  Intelligence  ]\Ir  Harper  would  wish  to 
communicate  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hetfield 
Goshen  directed  to  Nath'l  Badger  Warren 
Township  will  be  forwarded  to  Cook  house 
(my  head  quarters)  when  proper  directions 
will  be  given  concerning  it  or  conveyed  to 
Mr  Badger  by  Sir  Your  Most  Obedt 

"  WiLL'xM  MaCCLURE 
Robt  Harper  Esq. 
**  P.  S.  Your  Surveyor  or  Surveyors 
viz.  Mr  Mandeville  and  Mr  More  being 
benefitted  by  my  Surveying  Your  West 
&  South  Sides  together  with  fixing  the  S. 
West  Corner  of  Clinton  Township  ten  miles 
&  eight  ch.  distant  from  the  West  corner  of 
Fayette  (which  error  they  afterwards  dis- 
covered) &  confirmed  my  Line  I  expect 
they  will  have  generosity  to  allow  me  some 
part  of  their  fees,  but  lest  it  should  slip 


their  memory   w'n   settling  their  Survey 
with  you,  I  Should  take  it  extremely  kind 
in   ^Ir  Harper  just  to   ^lention  it  to  Mr 
i  ^Mandeville,  he  can  allow  me  what  he  thinks 
;  himself  benefitted  b}-  my  survey,  or  less 
'  just  as  his  Generosity  dictates.     W.  M." 
I      The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
the  same  day  as  the  foregoing,  to  General 
Clinton,  on  the  same  subject :  — 

"At  Col.  Hf.tfields  Goshen  July  13.  1787 
"Sir  In  pursuance  of  your  advice  second- 
ed by  the  Surveyor  General  I  began  at  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  Fayette  Township  &  run 
South  3^  W^  the  west  line  of  Clinton  Town- 
ship 10  miles  &  8  chains.  And  made  the 
N.  W.  Corner  of  Warren  Township  thence 
continuing  the  same  course  5  Miles  &  made 
Corner  about  20  Chains  North  of  Major 
Buck  at  Ononquoga,  and  suppose  the  same 
line  continued  will  run  near  the  old  Fort  it 
will  run  very  near  the  River  but  I  believe 
not  to  it;  Thence  S.  87^  E.  5  Miles  and 
m.ade  the  Corner  I  was  in  quest  of 

The  first  3  Miles  of  the  last  mentioned  5 
I  Miles  rough  enough,  the  other  two  pretty 
good  Land  and  continues  so  the  whole 
length  of  your  east  &  west   Line.     I  was 
agreeably  disappointed  in  finding  so  much 
good  Land  the  whole  Way  from  Fayette  to 
W^arren  Township.    The  present  Inhabi- 
tants who  are  on  this  &  Mr  Robt.  Harpers 
Land  are  anxious  to  know  the  Terms  on 
which  they  may    continue  or  purchase. 
They  appear  to  be  a  worthy  set  of  People 
&  wish  they  might  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue, tho'  Some  dreading  the  Terms  and 
so  many  invitations  elsewhere  are  making 
I  Provisions  for  a  Remove.     I  intend  to  set 
I  out  again  next  week  for  Cookhouse  as  I 
I  could  not  finish  my  Work  for  want  of  Pro- 
i  visions  &  any  command  the  General  May 
:  send  will  be  attended  to  by 
j  Sir  Your  Honor's  most  obedt 

General    I         Will'm.  Macclure 
i      **  Clinton  "  5 
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Mr.  Macclure  came  into  the  town  on 
horseback,  riding  a  favorite  mare  called 
"Hio."  His  assistants  came  up  the  river 
from  Carpenter's  Point  (Port  Jervis),  in 
canoes,  with  provisions  and  other  supplies. 

The  following-  is  a  literal  extract  from 
the  journal  of  William  Macclure  in  reference 
to  his  first  surveys  in  Sanford  and  Windsor, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.  :  — 

"Monday,  20  May,  1787,  Peter  Brown 
and  Enoch  Carey  entered  into  my  service 
and  pay  at  per  month  to  go  on  a  sur- 
veying voyage  to  Warren  Township. 

*'  Tuesday,  29  May,  Abner  Hetfield  en- 
tered of  his  own  accord  who,  with  the  other 
two,  Went  on  with  my  stores  in  a  cannoo 
up  the  Delaware. 

Saturday  June  2,  Mr.  William  Edmon- 
ston  and  pursued  after  &  Thursday  night 
arrived  at  Cookhouse  one  day  after  my 
stores  &  above  men  —  near  one  half  of  the 
barrell  of  pork  120  lb  of  Bread  and  one  keg 
of  rum  containing  io\  gallons  —  all  but 
about  a  quart  or  thereabouts  was  consumed 
coming  up  the  River.  They  hired  2  men 
to  set  up  the  cannoo  at  8  dollars  which 
made  5  in  all  for  five  days.  Abner  Het- 
field, is  said  by  all  hands  to  have  taken  the 
office  of  Supercargo  Conductor,  and  Com- 
missary invited  every  one  he  saw  to  eat  & 
drink  with  him. 

"Thursday,  20th  June  1787  discharged 
the  whole  viz :  Mr.  William  Edmonston, 
Brown  Crosby  &  Abner  Hetheld  for  Brown 
£3. 1 2  Crosby  3.12  —  £7.04. 

"  Monday  30th  June  1787  All  my  hands 
act  out  from  Cookhouse  for  Home  bein^- 
obliged  to  dismiss  them  for  want  of  pro- 
vision. My  men  having  having  destroyed 
eat,  given  or  sole  coming  up  the  River  near 
'half  a  barrell  of  pork  120  lb  Bread  and  10 
gallons  of  Rum  which  so  reduced  my  stores 
that  I  was  obliged  to  quit  and  leave  my 
work  half  done. 

"  Mon'^>'  July  2d,  set  out  myself  also  &  got 


a  swimming  turn  on  back  of  Hio  —  wet 
everything  my  watch,  linen  &c.  &c. 

"Thursday  noon  arrived  at  Minisink."^ 
He  located  himself  about  five  miles  west 
of  Deposit  at  what  is  now  McClure-  Settle- 
ment, where  he  built  his  first  log  cabin, 
which  he  named  "  Castle  William."  He 
surveyed  the  large  tract  of  Fisher  &  Nor- 
ton into  lots  of  one  square  mile  each.  The 
winter  of  1787-88,  he  spent  in  the  forest 
with  no  companion  but  a  faithful  dog. 
During  the  winter  he  was  prostrated  with 
fever  and  lay  for  many  days  with  no  atten- 
dance. He  would  undoubtedly  ha\-e  died, 
had  not  his  dog,  with  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence that  is  beyond  human  comprehen- 
sion, went  to  the  Cookhouse  where  an  In- 
dian trader  named  Cornelius  Hynback  was 
located,  and  by  unmistakable  signs  made 
him  understand  that  there  was  trouble  at 
Castle  William.  Hynback  accordingly  ac- 
companied the  dog  home  where  he  found 
the  sick  man  and  nursed  him  to  recovery. 
Mr.  Macclure  returned  to  Orange  county 
and  in  February,  1791,  was  married  to 
Sarah  Farnham,  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Eliab  Farnham,  who  was  also  an  early  set- 
tler. He  took  his  bride,  with  a  few  house- 
hold necessities,  placed  them  on  a  light  sled 
to  which  his  mare  was  hitched  and  together 
they  made  the  journey  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  through  the  forest  in  midwin- 
ter. In  anticipation  of  his  nuptials,  he  had 
j  built  a  more  substantial  log  house  at  the 
"Castle"  than  his  first  one  had  been,  and 
there  the  first  family  of  the  town  began 
I  house-keeping.  Russell  Farnham,  formerly 
I  of  Sanford,  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Macclure, 
and  ancestor  of  the  families  of  that  name 
still  living  here. 

iThe.se  papers  are  from  the  originals  now  in  pob.session 
of  M.  R.  Ilulce,  of  Deposit. 

2  William  McClure's  descendants  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned the  Scotch  ortliography  of  the  name  and  adopted 
the  abreviated  form.    This  will  be  followed  in  these 
pages,  except  where  reference  i.-.  made  to  the  elder  Wil- 
'  liam. 
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In  December,  1791,  a  son  was  born  to 

Mr.  Macclure;  the  event  occurred  at  Oqua-  : 
ga  (Windsor),  in  the  Knox  neig"hborhood, 

at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Swope,  whither  ?vrrs.  i 

Macclure  was  taken  to  secure  female  attend-  ; 

ance.    The  children  of  William  Macclure  ; 

senior,  were  William,  David,  Henry,  Wal-  ' 

ter,  Sally,  Thomas,  Fanny  and  Prudence.  | 

The  latter  became  the  wife  of  Nicholas  \ 

Hempstead,  an  early  settler.    Mrs.  Mac-  ! 

dure  died  at  the  age  of  thirt\'-eight  and  he  i 

afterward  married  Lydia  Austin.     He  was  j 

a  very  prominent  man  in  the  early  years  of  | 

town,  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  surveyed  | 

a  large  portion  of  the  territory  in  this  sec-  1 

tion,  laid  out  early  roads,  etc.   He  was  pos-  | 

sessed  of  a  strong  Christian  faith  and  died  | 

after  a  life  of  great  usefulness,  at  the  age  of  | 

one  hundred,  in   1826.     His  eldest  son,  i 

William,  was  also  a  surveyor  whose  duties  j 

embraced  the  laying  out  of  most  of  the  | 

roads  of  this  vicinity  and  the  greater  por-  j 

tion  of  the  surveying  in  this  section  after  he  ; 

reached  maturity.  He  was  also  a  man  of  | 
great  prominence  in  the  town  ;  held  the 
office  of  supervisor  many  years  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  all.  He  lived  in  Deposit  and 
died  in  1874  at  the  age  of  eighty- three. 
William  McClure,  of  Deposit,  is  a  grandson 
of  the  elder  William. 

Captain  Nathan  Dean  was  a  native  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  and  an  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army.  In  1778  he  married  Lois 

Snow,  and  in  1 790  removed  with  his  family  | 

to  Kortright,  Delaware  county,  where  he  ! 

remained  until  June,  1791,  when,  as  there  | 

were  no  roads,  he  lashed  two  canoes  to-  • 

gether  and  placing  his  family  and  goods  \ 

thereon,  he  floated  them  down  the  river  to  ! 

Deposit    Finding  an  empty  log-house,  on  | 

the  bank  of  the  river,  he  lived  in  it  till  he  | 

could  build  one  for  himself.     He  bought  ! 

two  lots  of  200  acres  each,  long  known  as  1 

the  Dean  farm,  which  embraced  the  site  of  i 

that  part  of  Deposit  lying  in  Broome  coun-  j 


ty.  During  that  summer  he  built  a  saw- 
mill and  sawed  lumber  for  a  house  into 
which  he  removed  in  December.  On  the 
2d  of  January,  while  he  was  absent  at  King- 
ston, the  upper  portion  of  the  mill  was 
burned  ;  but  Mrs.  Dean,  with  the  energy 
for  which  she  was  distinguished,  employed 
workmen  and  had  it  running  before  her 
husband's  return.  In  1794  Mr.  Dean  built 
a  grist-mill  beside  his  saw-mill.  These  mills 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Oquaga 
mills,  now  operated  by  the  Knapp  brothers. 
Captain  Dean  also  built  the  first  blacksmith 
shop  in  the  town. 

In  January,  1796,  Benjamin  and  Peter 
Gardner,  the  first  merchants  of  the  town, 
brought  eight  sleigh  loads  of  goods  from 
New  York,  by  way  of  Carpenter's  Point 
(Port  Jervis)  from  which  place  they  drove 
up  on  the  ice.  Their  store  was  in  a  build- 
ing then  recently  erected  b}'  Captain  Dean 
on  the  site  of  the  Oquaga  House.  Fletcher 
Gardner  was  clerk  for  them.  Benjamin 
Gardner  died  in  1797,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Long  Island,  and  after  a  few  years  the  store 
was  closed. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  this  store  Cap- 
tain Dean  did  his  tradins^  in  Kin^^^ston  and 
in  order  to  secure  payment  there  for  goods, 
had  confessed  judgment  to  a  man  named 
Tappan  for  $600.  Dean  was  a  Free  Mason  ; 
three  men  of  the  vicinity,  also  said  to  have 
been  Masons,  went  to  Kingston,  represented 
that  they  came  at  Dean's  request,  bought 
the  judgment  and  took  it  to  Ovvego,  the 
then  county  seat  of  Tioga  county,  and  took 
out  an  execution  directing  the  sherift' to  sell 
without  delay.  The  notices  of  the  sale  were 
put  up  at  so  great  a  distance  that  none  of 
those  most  interested  knew  of  the  matter 
until  a  short  time  before  the  date  of  the  sale, 
February  26th,  1799.  On  learning  of  the 
state'  of  affairs,  Captain  Dean  hastened  to 
Philadelphia  to  raise  money  to  save  his  es- 
tate.    On  the  day  of  the  sale  he  had  not 
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yet  returned  and  in  the  meantime  Tappan, 
who  was  friendly  to  Dean,  came  on  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  if  possible.  It  was  postponed 
until  the  5th  of  March,  on  which  day,  Dean 
not  having  returned,  David  I  lotchkiss,  Judge 
Harper,  Major  Stow,  William  Macclure  and 
other  prominent  men  attended  the  sale. 
Through  their  aid  the  personal  property 
was  bid  in  by  Dean's  daughter,  Catharine, 
who  afterward  married  James  Aplington, 
and  Mr.  Tappan  bid  off  the  land  for  $1,650, 
thus  disappointing  the  land-grabbers.  It 
v/as  soon  learned  that  Mr.  Dean  had  been 
taken  sick  at  Easton  on  his  return  trip  and 
died  two  days  before  the  sale.  By  advice 
of  David  Hotchkiss,  William  Macclure  and 
others,  the  widow  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  aid  and  the  sale  was  set  aside  and  com- 
missioners appointed  to  sell  the  estate  and 
settle  with  the  creditors.  This  was  subse- 
quently done  and  the  widow  was  enabled 
to  retain  the  northerly  two. hundred  acres, 
which  embraced  most  of  the  site  of  that 
part  of  the  village  of  Deposit  lying  in 
Broome  county.  r^Irs.  Dean  was  an  ener- 
getic Christian  woman  and  brought  up  her 
children  to  lives  of  usefulness.  They  were 
Nathan  L.,  Joshua  (for  many  years  super- 
visor of  Sanford),  Caleb  and  Zenas  K.  They 
are  now  all  dead,  Zenas  K.  being  the  last. 
Samuel  O.  Dean,  president  of  the  village  of 
Deposit  (1884),  is  a  son  of  Joshua  Dean. 

Squire  Whitaker  removed  in  the  spring 
of  1787  to  near  the  '*  Cook-house."  The 
father  of  Squire,  named  Richard,  and  two 
brothers,  came  from  England  some  tim.e 
before  the  French  War.  Squire  married 
Elizabeth  Ogden  in  Orange  county ;  she 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  They  had 
four  sons,  John,  Benjamin,  Jesse  and  Ste- 
phen, and  three  daughters,  Mary,  Sally  and 
Margaret  Elizabeth.  Mary  became  the 
wife  of  William  FuUerton,  ancestor  of  Tudcre 
Fullerton,  of  New  York  city  ;  Sally  mar- 
ried Henry  Sampson  and  Margaret  married 


I  Conrad  Edick.  In  the  spring  of  1777 
I  Squire  Whitaker  removed  to  the  Wyoming 
!  valley.  The  family  survived  the  massacre 
j  but  when  Indian  outrages  were  renewed  in 
I  that  section,  they  fled  to  Minisink,  which 
\  they  reached  after  great  suffering.  Squire 
I  and  his  brothers,  John  and  Benjamin,  joined 
I  the  volunteers  who  turned  out  to  punish 
i  Brant  after  the  Minisink  massacre  in  1789. 
\  John  Hulce,  grandfather  of  the  venerable 
I  M.  R.  Hulce,  now  living  in  Deposit,  was 
1  also  among  the  number.  Just  as  they  were 
I  about  starting  on  the  expedition,  3.1r.  Whit- 
I  aker  heard  of  the  sudden  illness  of  his  wife. 
I  He  applied  to  Colonel  Tusten  for  permis- 
I  sion  to  return.  The  request  was  publicly 
!  refused,  but  the  humane  colonel,  who  was 
j  a  physician,  soon  afterward  told  him  pri- 
I  vately  that  if  he  could  slip  aside  for  a  brief 
I  time,  till  the  troops  passed,  he  might  do  so, 
I  and  overtake  them.  He  was  soon  hurrying 
i  over  the  twelve  miles  between  himself  and 
I  his  family.  That  night  Stephen  Whitaker 
i  was  born.  He  died  at  sixteen,  from  the 
I  effects  of  a  fall  ;  his  is  the  earliest  record  on 
!  a  tombstone  in  the  old  burying  ground  of 
i  Deposit.  The  Whitakers  did  valiant  ser- 
I  vice  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Minisink, 
!  Benjamin  being  severely  wounded  and  John 
i  havino-  seven  balls  shot  throu^^h  his  cloth- 
;  ing.  In  April,  1786,  Squire  W^hitaker  and 
;  his  family  left  Orange  county  and  came  up 
'  the  river  from  Carpenter's  Point  (Port  Jer- 
vis)  in  canoes  to  Shehocken,  where  they  re- 
mained one  year.  In  April,  1787,  Mr. 
;  W^hitaker  purchased  of  one  Chapman,  at 
the  Ccok-hou5G,  a  cabin  and  som.e  land. 
;  The  cabin  was  a  very  rude  affair,  being  built 
:  against  the  upturned  roots  of  a  great  tree, 
which  formed  the  back  wall  ;  the  remainder 
;  being  poles,  bark  and  brush.  In  this  shan- 
ty occurred  the  first  wedding  in  the  town 
of  Sanford.  A  Baptist  m.issionary,  named 
Timothy  Howe,  was  secured  for  the  occa- 
,  sion,  and  joined  Margaret  W'hitaker  and 
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Conrad  Edick.  The  bride's  trousseau  was  a 
skirt  of  linsey-woolsey,  with  a  calico  "  short 
gown,"  deer  skin  moccasins  and  hose  only 
as  provided  by  nature.  The  groom  wore  a 
brown  tow- cloth  frock  and  trousers,  and 
moccasins.  Mr.  Edick  was  from  the  Mo- 
hawk country  and  lived  many  years  in  De- 
posit, becoming  a  prominent  citizen ;  he 
died  in  1845.  John  Whitaker,  son  of 
Squire,  and  father  of  Stephen  Frank  Whit- 
aker (now  living  on  the  parental  homestead 
of  two  hundred  acres,  in  the  town  of  Sanford) 
remained  w^ith  his  father  until  1783,  when  at 
twenty  years  of  age  he  married  Katharine 
Weaver,  from  the  Mohawk  valley  and  be- 
gan house-keeping  at  Hale's  Eddy,  where 
he  lived  ten  years  ;  he  then  returned  to  the 
homestead  and  lived  there  with  his  parents 
until  their  decease;  he  died  August  ist,  1868, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  lived  with  his  son,  Ste- 
phen F.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen,  a 
deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  respected 
by  all  for  his  Christian  character.  Benja- 
min, the  second  son  of  Squire  Whitaker, 
purchased  six  hundred  acres  about  two 
miles  below  Deposit,  where  he  spent  his  life. 
Stephen  Frank  Whitaker  married  Dorcas 
Gordenierin  1836;  they  have  five  children, 
Daniel  W.,  Nelson  W.,  Sarah,  Phoebe  and 
Frank  F.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  been  during  his 
life  an  active  business  man,  prominent  as  a 
farmer  and  a  large  dealer  in  lumber ;  he  has 
been  assessor  two  terms.  His  large  farm  is 
now  under  chief  control  of  his  son  Daniel  W. 
Numerous  other  descendants  of  Squire  Whit- 
aker are  living  in  Broome  and  Delaware 
counties,  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  West. 

Moses  Farnham,  son  of  Jeffny  P^arn- 
ham,  came  to  the  town  about  the  year  1800, 
with  his  father,  and  located  near  the  Mc- 
Clure  settlement,  about  five  miles  from  De- 
posit. His  son  George  now  occupies  the 
original  farm,  or  a  part  of  it.  He  had  sev- 
eral sons  and  daughters.    At  about  the 


same  time  John  Peters  located  at  Deposit ; 
he  has  a  son  Henry  now  living  in  Deposit. 
Other  settlers  at  about  the  first  years  of 
the  century  were  Simon  and  Zina  Alexan- 
der, who  located  on  the  Windsor  road, 
seven  miles  west  of  Deposit,  on  what  was 
later  known  as  the  Way  farm ;  this  has 
been  divided  and  is  now  owned  partly  by 
Henry  Peters  (son  of  John,  before  men- 
tioned) and  part  by  W^m.  Wilcox.  Elisha 
Alexander,  at  Hale's  Eddy,  is  a  son  of  one 
of  these  brothers. 

Jonas  Underwood  settled  about  1 800 
at  Deposit.  He  married  Sally  Pine,  a 
daughter  of  Philip  Pine,  who  came  from 
on  the  Hudson,  in  1 791,  and  lo- 
cated on  the  "  Cookhouse  "  flats,  on  the 
east  ,  side  of  the  river.  Underwood  built 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Henry  Evans, 
which  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  village. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  tlie  farm  now 
occupied  by  his  son  Jonas.  Tb.e  latter  has 
been  a  prominent  man  in  the  community  ; 
has  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Highways  six  years  ;  postmaster  about 
thirteen  years  ;  has  been  a  class-leader  in 
the  M.  E.  Church  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  was  prominent  in  organizing  the  church 
at  McClure  Settlement.  He  married  Polly 
Stiles,  a  descendant  of  an  old  family  ;  they 
now  live  on  the  old  homestead.  They 
have  four  children. 

Silas  Seward,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  came  to  Sanford 
with  his  wife  (Charlotte  W^ay)  and  family, 
in  1809,  locating  on  the  road  from  Wind- 
sor to  Deposit,  about  four  miles  west  of  the 
latter  village,  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by 
his  son,  Luman  P.  Seward.  Silas  Seward 
had  ten  children,  of  whom  Luman  P.  is  the 
only  one  living.  He  married  Harriet 
ShafTer  in  1837  ;  she  died,  and  in  1857  he 
married  Mrs.  Lurana  Jennings  McClure, 
widow  of  Thomas  McClure,  who  was  a  son 
of  the  elder  Wm.  IMcClure. 
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David  Hempstead  and  his  wife,  Eunice 
Murray  Hempstead,  came  from  Long 
Island  with  five  children  and  settled  in  San- 
ford,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Deposit,  on 
the  farm  lately  owned  by  Sidney  Sheldon, 
in  1809.  One  of  their  sons  was  Nichols 
Hempstead,  who  married  Prudence  Mc- 
Clure,  a  daughter  of  the  first  settler,  in 
1834. 

John  Radeker  came  from  Colchester  to 
build  the  mill  erected  by  Captain  Dean,  to 
which  we  have  referred.  He  was  a  practi- 
cal wheelwright  and  remained  a  year  or 
two  in  charge  of  the  mill. 

Alfred  Corwin,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
was  an  early  settler  in  the  vicinity  of  Gulf 
Summit,  where  he  purchased  eighty  acres 
of  land  soon  after  the  war  of  18 12  closed; 
he  died  there.  His  wife  was  Rachel  Lam- 
oureaux,  who  died  in  1876.  David  Cor- 
win, who  now  lives  near  the  old  homestead, 
is  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  Alfred.  He 
is  a  prominent  farmer  and  has  held  the  of- 
fice of  constable  three  terms,  and  was  the 
first  postmaster  at  Gulf  Summit,  holding 
the  office  for  three  years. 

Nathan  and  Eliab  Austin  settled  about 
two  miles  west  of  Deposit  in  1809,  on  lands 
now  owned  by  John  Sherlock.  Edward 
Austin,  of  Deposit,  is  a  grandson  of  one  of 
these  brothers. 

Seth  Hall  located  at  a  very  early  day 
about  two  miles  above  Deposit.  Joel  M. 
Hall,  who  died  in  1884,  ^^'^s  his  son.  The 
latter  married  Eliza  Stiles  in  1836  and  they 
had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
ing; the  three  daughters  are  teachers,  one 
at  Gulf  Summit  and  one  in  Bay  City,  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Hall  was  a  prominent  citizen. 

James  P.  Aplington  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanford  (Creek  set- 
tlement), coming  in  about  1800.  He  mar- 
ried the  only  daughter  of  Nathan  Dean  and 
had  a  large  family.  Mr.  Aplington  was  one 
of  the  first  overseers  of  the  poor  of  San- 
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ford  and  held  other  minor  offices,  and  was 
a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His  son, 
Nathan  D.,  lately  deceased  was  for  many 
years  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Nathaniel  Blakesley  settled  as  early  as 
1800  about  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Deposit,  on  what  is  now  the  Judge  Wheeler 
estate.  Luther  Hulce  son  of  Joseph  Hulce, 
came  from  Orange  county  about  1/90,  and 
became  a  prominent  citizen  and  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Benjamin  Coburn  came  in  probably 
about  1800  and  located  at  Sanford,  while 
his  brother  James  settled  at  North  Sanford 
about  the  same  time.  Henry  S.  Hubbard 
settled  at  Sanford  about  18 12.  He  married 
Kezia  Hulce  and  had  a  large  family.  He 
and  his  family  moved  to  the  West  about 
thirty- five  years  ago. 

John  Pinney,  father  of  Grove  Pinney,  set- 
tled in  the  beginning  of  the  century  at  San- 
ford. He  married  Sally  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hulce,  from  Orange  county.  His  son,  Elea- 
zer,  now  owns  the  old  homestead,  which 
embraced  the  site  of  the  little  hamlet.  John 
married  Sally  Hulce  and  they  had  thirteen 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living. 
Grover  Pinney  married  Lydia  Luscomb  and 
they  have  five  children.  He  is  one  of  the 
prominent  farmers  of  his  vicinity  and  was 
formerly  a  heavy  lumberman.  Comfort  Pin- 
ney brother  of  John  came  with  him.  He 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  John  Hulce.  He 
with  his  family  moved  to  Ohio  about  1 8 12. 

A  Mr.  Potter  settled  in  about  the  first 
year  of  the  century  at  North  Sanford,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Potter  Settlement,  by 
which  it  was  known  in  early  days.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Pennsylvania  and 
gave  his  name  to  Potter  county  in  that 
State.  George  Plummer  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  his. 

Luman  Philley  settled  at  North  Sanford 
early  in  the  century.  He  was  noted  as  a 
hunter.    A.  L.  Philley,  who  lives  between 
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the  two  Sanford  hamlets,  is  a  son  of  Liiman. 
An  incident  is  related  of  the  hunting  ex- 
ploits of  the  elder  Philley,  in  which  he  un- 
intentionally  shot  a  man.  He  was  hunting 
with  a  companion,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
man  named  Cornwell,  with  a  companion, 
were  also  in  the  same  vicinity ;  the  latter 
men  had  killed  a  deer  and  dressed  it,  when 
Cornwell  took  up  the  skin  with  the  head 
and  horns  and  wrapped  it  around  his  body, 
giving  him  a  grotesque  appearance  which 
at  a  distance  might  be  mistaken  for  an  ani- 
mal. At  the  same  moment  Philley's  com- 
panion caught  sight  of  the  moving  head  and 
horns  from  a  distance,  and  said  to  Phille\-, 
"  I  believe  I  see  a  deer  !  "  Philley  peered 
through  the  trees  in  that  direction  and  just 
as  Cornwell's  companion  had  spoken  to  him 
of  the  danger  of  thus  masquerading  in  the 
woods,  Philley  drew  up  his  rifle,  fired  and 
Cornwell  fell  dead.  The  remorse  of  this 
act,  although  Mr.  Philley  was  entirely  inno- 
cent of  intentional  wrong,  haunted  him 
through  life. 

These  pioneers  thus  briefly  alluded  to, 
found  the  lands  of  this  tow^n  an  almost  un- 
broken wilderness,  heavily  timbered  with 
pine  and  hemlock,  interspersed  with  hard 
wood  ;  and  they  set  themselves  with  energy 
to  the  task  of  clearing  it  for  future  cultivation. 
The  sale  of  lumber  then  offered  almost  the 
only  resource  from  which  the  early  settlers 
could  obtain  ready  money.  Their  axes  rang 
through  the  forests  and  great  rafts  of  logs 
and  sawed  lumber  were  constructed  and  on 
the  high  waters  of  the  freshets  an  almost 
continuous  procession  of  the  self-propelled 
craft  were  wafted  down  the  Delaware  to 
Philadelphia  and  other  markets.  It  is  said 
that  Captain  Dean  took  or  sent  nine  large 
rafts  down  in  one  spring,  and  that  within 
five  years  after  his  settlement,  he  had  cleared 
eighty  acres  of  land.  The  waters  of  Oquaga 
creek  and  other  streams  furnished  ample 
power  and  saw-mills  were  constructed  on 


j  everv  hand.  John  Pinney  built  one  at  an 
I  early  day  at  Sanford  ;  Samuel  Butler  had 
I  one  a  few  miles  west  of  Deposit  on  the 
j  creek;  William  McClure,  jr.,  built  one  at 
I  McClure  Settlement;  and  there  was  Merrill's 
I  mill  near  Sanford  (creek  settlement).  Many 
j  others  were  built,  doubtless,  but  were  suf- 
I  fered  to  go  to  ruin  as  soon  as  the  timber 
I  was  cut  oft  in  their  vicinity.  The  lumber 
I  interest  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  in- 
j  dustry  of  the  town  down  to  as  late  as  1850. 
I  since  which  time  it  has  gradually  declined  ; 
I  and  the  lofty  hill  tops,  from  which  were  cut 
I  thousands  of  valuable  logs,  are  in  many 
I  places  over  hundreds  of  acres  covered  with 
I  a  second  growth  of  trees,  mostly  of  the 
\  hard  woods. 

I  If  the  early  settlers  often  found  it  difficult 
I  to  obtain  money  for  their  pressing  needs, 
j  they  could  still  generally  get  enough  from 
i  their  clearings  to  supply  them  with  bread 
I  and  common  vegetables ;  while  the  woods 
!  abounded  with  deer,  bear  and  other  wild 
o;ame  and  the  streams  were  well  stocked 
:  with  fish,  ^lost  of  the  settlers  were  expert 
I  with  their  rifles,  while  some  of  them  ac- 
I  quired  the  distinction  of  being  great  hunters. 
I  The  annals  of  every  neighborhood  bristle 
I  with  incidents  that  would  be  worthy  of  Dan- 
1  iel  Boone  or  Davy  Crocket.  It  is  related  that 
I  George  Plummer,  son-in-law  of  Potter,  the 
I  pioneer  of  North  Sanford,  who  was  a  hunter 
I  of  some  note,  killed  a  deer  on  one  of  his  ex- 
i  peditions,  dressed  it  in  the  customary  man- 
I  ner,  slung  the  hind-quarters  and  skin  across 
I  his  shoulders  and  started  for  home.  The 
:  forests  in  this  vicinity  were  then  infested 
I  with  droves  of  prowling  wolves,  and  Plum- 
;  mer  had  not  gone  far  when  he  heard  a  pack 
I  of  the  ravenous  brutes  howling  on  his  trail. 
I  Knowing  they  would  soon  overtake  him, 
I  he  cut  off"  one  quarter  of  the  venison  and 
!  dropped  it.  The  wolves  stopped  only  for  a 
I  few  moments  to  swallow  the  meat  and  then 
i  pursued  him  again.    The  other  quarter  of 
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meat  was  sacrificed  and  again  the  wolves 
halted  long  enough  to  devour  it,  when  they 
started  in  swift  pursuit  of  the  hunter,  the 
morsels  they  had  already  tasted  seeming 
only  to  sharpen  their  appetites.  When  Plum- 
mer  saw  that  further  flight  was  useless  and 
that  he  would  soon  be  overtaken  by  the 
beasts,  he  climbed  a  tree.  It  was  December 
and  the  cold  was  intense  ;  but  the  wolves 
came  up  to  his  hiding  place,  ranged  them- 
selves around  the  tree,  where  they  remained 
in  anxious  'expectation  of  a  feast,  while 
the  prisoner  was  compelled  to  pass  the 
entire  niq-ht  in  the  branches,  sufferino; 
terribly  with  the  cold.  When  daylight  ap- 
peared the  cowardly  brutes  made  oti  into 
the  forest. 

The  following  account  of  a  panther  inci- 
dent, in  which  Plummer  was  a  participant, 
was  written  and  furnished  by  Mr.  ^l.  R. 
Hulce,  of  Deposit,  who  also  had  a  share  in 
it.    We  give  it  in  his  own  language  :  — 

"About  the  year  1820  M.  R.  Hulce, 
Abner  Hulce,  his  cousin,  about  sixteen 
years  old,  went '  to  George  Plummer's  in 
Potter's  Settlement  (now  North  Sanford), 
taking  their  flint-lock  rifles,  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  Mr.  Plummer  and  his  son, 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  joined  the  party, 
who  finally  concluded  to  search  for  a  bee 
tree.  Taking  two  pails  and  an  ax,  with 
flint,  steel  and  tinder,  and  the  guns,  they 
started  westwardly  into  the  woods.  After 
going  some  two  miles  and  spending  most 
of  the  day  in  "  lining"  the  bees,  they  found 
the  tree,  cut  it  down  and  filled  the  pails 
with  fine  honey.  It  was  now  after  sundown, 
when  the  party  heard  the  scream  of  a  pan- 
ther at  some  distance  to  the  westward.  It 
was  repeated  in  a  moment,  like  the  plain- 
tive cry  of  a  woman  in  distress,  and  Mr. 
Plummer  said  it  was  a  'painter,'  and  they 
must  make  a  fire,  take  some  blazing  brands 
and  hurry  homeward,  as  the  brands  would 
frighten  away  the  animal.    They  accord- 


I  ingly  struck  a  light  with  the  flint  and  tin- 
i  der  (spunk)  and  soon  had  a  blazing  fire ; 
i  taking  some  large  brands  they  started  for 
1  home.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they 
heard  the  panther's  screams,  apparently  at 
the  bee  tree.  It  was  now  very  dark  and  a 
misty  rain  began  falling.  The  fire  brands 
had  nearly  burned  out  and  they  were 
forced  to  stop  and  build  another  fire;  this 
was  a  work  of  some  difficulty  on  account  of 
I  the  dampness  caused  by  the  rain.  Thev  at 
I  last  succeeded  in  kindling  the  sHvers  on  a 
I  stump  which  had  been  shivered  by  light- 
I  ning,  from  which  they  took  new  torches  and 
hurried  on,  the  panther  not  far  behind, 
uttering  his  terrif\-ing  screams.  It  was  now 
a  mile  to  the  clearing.  Another  stop  had 
to  be  made  to  renew  the  torches,  a  tusk 
still  more  difficult  than  before.  After  some 
time  a  blaze  was  raised  by  the  roots  of  a 
maple.  The  Plummer  boy  went  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  south  of  the  fire  to  gather  some 
sticks.  At  this  juncture  the  fire  blazed  up, 
weirdly  lighting  the  surrounding  forest, 
when  the  writer  saw  a  large  panther  stand- 
ing forty  or  fifty  feet  away  on  higher 
ground,  fixing  his  hind  feet  firmly  in  the 
ground  preparatory  to  a  spring  upon  the 
boy.  The  others  of  the  party,  excepting 
the  boy,  saw  the  animal  at  the  same  time. 
The  writer  exclaimed  to  Plummer,  '  Take 
care  of  your  boy!'  He  sprang  to  him, 
grasped  him  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him 
to  the  fire.  At  the  same  instant  the  pan- 
ther made  a  spring  and  just  as  the  boy  was 
removed,  struck  the  ground  on  the  same 
spot,  gave  a  fierce  scream  and  bounded  on 
into  the  woods.  Tiie  party  had  agreed  to 
reserve  the  fire  of  their  rifles  until  it  should 
be  actually  necessary  shoot,  or  until 
actually  attacked.  The  torches  were  again 
renewed  and  they  pushed  on  to  the  clearing, 
the  panther  some  of  the  time  behind  and 
sometimes  alongside,  as  was  indicated  by  his 
screams.    They  reached  home  safely,  but 
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the  memory  of  the  vivid  scene  remains  after 
sixty  years  have  passed." 

On  another  occasion  Plummer  started  for 
Jericho  (Bainbridge),  carrying  an  iron  plow 
point.  Suddenly  he  was  met  by  a  huge 
bear  directly  in  his  path.  The  bear  reared 
on  his  haunches,  ready  for  the  afrectionate 
embrace  which  would  effectually  crush  the 
victim ;  but  Plummer,  in  an  instant  of 
happy  inspiration,  rammed  the  iron  plow 
point  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  bear  and 
as  far  as  possible  down  his  throat.  It  was 
probably  the  first  mouthful  of  that  mineral 
ever  taken  by  the  beast,  and  it  proved  so 
very  distasteful  that  he  actually  turned  and 
fled  into  the  woods. 

Nathaniel  Blakesley  also  had  an  experi- 
ence with  a  bear  which  came  near  being 
his  last.  He  had  set  a  trap  about  two  miles 
west  of  Deposit  and  the  next  morning 
found  an  unusually  large  bear  in  it.  He 
shot  the  animal,  but  succeeded  in  only 
wounding  it  ;  the  bear  then  attacked  him 
with  fury  and  would  soon  have  killed  him 
had  not  his  brother  heard  his  screams  and 
hurried  to  the  rescue.  As  it  was,  a  long 
fight  between  the  men  and  the  animal  fol- 
lowed, in  which  clubs  were  finally  trumps 
and  the  beast  was  dispatched. 

Besides  the  products  of  the  chase,  the 
early  inhabitants  were  amply  supplied  with 
shad  at  the  annual  "  run"  up  the  Delaware. 
At  least  two  noted  fishing  places  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Deposit.  They  were  caught 
in  great  quantities,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Hulce,  with  what  they  called  brush 
seines,  which  were  made  by  twining  long 
and  slender  peeled  poles  together  into  a 
coarse  net,  and  strung  across  the  river  some 
distance  above  and  floated  dov/n  to  a 
"pound"  made  of  stones  and  slabs  into 
which  the  shad  were  driven. 

Among  those  who  settled  in  this  town  at 
an  early  day,  though  later  than  those  al- 
ready alluded  to,  may  be  mentioned  Nich- 


I  olas  Gordinier  (spelled  Gardinier  in  the 
j  documentary  history  of  the  State).  He 
I  died  in  the  town  in  1864  and  his  wife,  who 
was  Polly  Lord,  died  two  years  earlier. 
He  was  a  large  land  owner  and  prominent 
in  the  lumber  business,  having  at  one  time 
three  saw-mills  running.  Nicholas  N.  Gor- 
dinier is  a  son  of  the  elder  Nicholas  and  a 
farmer,  stock  grower  and  lumber  dealer  of 
the  town. 

Elisha  Burrows  settled  in  the  adjoining 
I  town  of  Deposit  in  1807,  coming  from  Con- 
I  necticut.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  drew  a  land  warrant. 
Charles  A.  Burrows  and  Daniel  E.  Burrows, 
who  are  prominent  farmers  of  the  town 
(their  farms  joining  each  other),  are  sons  of 
Elisha  Burrows,  the  deceased  eldest  son  of 
the  first  named  Elisha.  They  married  Me- 
lissa and  Caroline  Childs,  respectively,  of 
Greene  count\\  They  were  both  members 
of  Company  E,  109th  Volunteers,  and  did 
their  country  effective  service  for  three 
years  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Elisha, 
son  of  the  elder  Burrows,  married  Polly 
Whitaker,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Whitaker, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  pioneer,  Squire 
Whitaker. 

Alfred  T.  Mosher  settled  near  North  San- 
ford  in  183  I  ;  his  wife  was  Amy  Wilber.  He 
became  a  leadingfarmerand  large  land  owner. 
Wesson  Mosher,  who  now  lives  in  Sanford, 
is  a  son  of  Alfred  T. ;  he  married  Elizabeth 
French  and  has  two  children.  He  has  held 
the  ofiice  of  assessor  and  is  a  prominent 
farmer. 

Nelson  French  settled  near  North  San- 
ford in  1829.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  181 2  ;  his  first  wife  was  Lydia  Harper, 
of  Otego ;  his  second  wife  was  Lois  Broad. 
They  live  on  the  homestead  where  he  first 
settled,  he  having  retired  from  most  active 
work ;  he  was  a  successful  farmer  and  a 
carpenter  and  builder.  Emerson  C.  French, 
who  now  lives  at  North  Sanford,  is  a  son  of 
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Nelson,  and  married  Louise  M.  Scofield ; 
they  liave  two  children.  Horatio  N.  French, 
who  married  Eleanor  Williams,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Williams,  is  a  brother  of  Emerson 
C.  They  are  both  among  the  foremost 
farmers  of  the  town  and  largely  engaged  in 
dairying. 

Eli  King  settled  at  North  Sanford  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  where  his  son  Addi- 
son now  lives.  John  King,  of  Deposit,  is 
also  a  son  of  Eli,  who  was  a  blacksmith  in 
Deposit  for  several  years  before  moving  to 
North  Sanford. 

.  Major  Gilbert  Dickinson  settled  at  Hale's 
Eddy  as  early  as  181 5.  He  was  a  son  of 
John  Dickinson  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  not  an 
educated  man  but  possessed  some  native 
ability.  Hs  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
in  1843,  over  the  ex-comptroller  and  popu- 
lor  John  A.  Collier,  of  Binghamton.  His 
nomination  was  brought  about  by  the  late 
Hon.  Giles  Hotchkiss,  of  Binghamton  (sub- 
sequently member  of  Congress  or  two 
terms),  who,  in  desperation  over  a  search 
for  some  Democrat  of  the  county  who  could 
beat  Mr.  Collier's  popularity  and  the  regu- 
lar Whig  majority  of  several  hundred,  ap- 
pealed to  M.  R.  Hulce,  of  Deposit,  to  name 
a  candidate  who  could  accomplish  the  feat. 
Mr.  Hulce  named  Dickinson,  saying  that  he 
was  a  good  Democrat  and  every  Methodist 
circuit  rider  in  the  district  would  work  for 
him.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case  and  Dick- 
inson was  elected  by, several  hundred  ma- 
jority. The  consternation  and  chagrin  at 
Binghamton  and  elsewhere  in  the  W'hig 
ranks  was  overwhelming. 

Simeon  Crane  was  a  very  early  settler  in 
Delaware  county  and  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier. He  came  to  Broome  county  in  1844 
and  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Sanford,  where  he  died  in  1877,  aged  eighty- 
three  years  ;  his  widow  still  survives  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  years.    They  had  four 


I  children,  ail  of  whom  are  dead.  His  grand- 
;  son,  Nelson  Crane,  married   Harriet  \'an 
i  Horn  ;  he  became  quite  prominent  in  the 
town,  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools,  was  assessor  two  terms  and  elected 
I  supervisor  for  18S4.  He  is  a  surveyor,  farm- 
er and  grower  of  blooded  stock. 

W'illiam  Thomson,  of  Scotland,  came  into 
I  Delaware  county  in  183  I,  and  about  seven 
1  years  later  located  in  Sanford,  about  three 
I  miles  west  of  Deposit,  on  what  is  known  as 
j  the  Judge  Wheeler  estate.  They  had  nine 
j  children,  six  of  whom  are  living.  Henry 
I  Thomson,  of  this  town,  is  a  son  of  William, 
1  and  lives  on  the  homestead  of  106  acres, 
I  purchased  when  he  first  came  from  Dela- 
I  ware  county.  He  has  retired  from  active 
I  work,  leaving  the  care  of  his  property  to  his 
i  son,  Robert  Bruce  Thomson.  Another  son, 
Robert,  lives  on  his  farm  of  100  acres  two 
miles  west  of  Deposit. 

About  three   miles  from  Deposit  in  a 
I  southwesterly  direction  is  a  small  lake  about 
I  a  mile  in  length  ;  it  was  formerly  known  as 
!  Sand  pond,  but  has  recent!}^  been  given  the 
I  more  appropriate  name  of  Oquaga  lake.  It 
I  is  fed  by  springs  and  is  a  beautiful  little  body 
I  of  water,  nearly  surrounded  by  forest.  It 
I  is  becoming  quite  a  popular  summer  resort 
I  for  people  from  the  surrounding  villages 
and  cities.    Jonas  Rivenburgh,  whose  farm 
of  130  acres  adjoins  the  lake,  has  opened 
I  his  house  and  dispenses  generous  hospitality 
I  to  guests.     A  post-office  named  "  Oquaga 
Lake  "  has  recently  been  established,  where 
j  Mr.  Rivenburgh  can  be  reached  by  mail. 
I  James  Scott,  also,  owns  a  farm  on  the  lake, 
i  which  he  purchased  in  1869,  and  has  opened 
his  house  for  the  reception  of  summer  vis- 
itors.   About  a  dozen  cottages  have  been 
erected,  chiefly  by  citizens  of  Deposit,  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  are  occupied 
I  by  the  owners  and  visitors  from  abroad 
during  the  hot  season. 

Joel  Crane  settled  in  Sanford  in  1839, 
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coming  from  Connecticut.  He  was  father 
of  Joel  Crane,  jr.,  who  died  in  1869,  and 
first  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Sanford.  He  and  his  brother  made  the 
experiment  of  boring  for  salt  near  Delhi, 
Delaware  county,  about  the  year  1 830. 
They  found  brine  and  manufactured  several 
hundred  bushels  of  salt ;  but  the  work  was 
finally  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  Joel 
Crane,  jr.,  is  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  and 
formerly  was  a  carpenter  and  builder ;  he 
has  held  several  minor  offices. 

In  the  year  1841  John  Hamlin  and  his 
wife,  Catharine  Van  Slyke  Hamlin,  came  to 
Sanford  and  settled  down.  He  died  in  this 
town,  but  his  widow  still  survives.  Among 
his  children  were  Adariah  Hamlin,  who  died 
in  1873,  having  had  four  children ;  (his  wife 
was  Nancy  C,  F'uUer) ;  William  H.  Hamlin 
and  Rev.  Adam  K.  Hamlin.  William  H. 
is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  the  town,  at 
North  Sanford  ;  is  engaged  in  raising  blood- 
ed Jersey  stock  and  has  a  dairy  of  forty 
cows.  He  built  the  steam  saw-mill  and 
grist-mill  at  North  Sanford  in  1883.  His 
farm  embraces  330  acres.  He  has  held  the 
office  of  assessor.  Rev.  Adam  K.  Hamlin 
was  ordained  and  settled  over  the  Baptist 
society  of  North  Sanford  in  1862,  where  he 
remained  several  years.  He  has  been  a 
successful  farmer  in  connection  with  his 
ministerial  duties,  and  in  1878  retired  from 
the  latter,  with  occasional  exceptions,  when 
he  officiates  as  supply.  He  married  Electa 
Whitney  in  1855  and  they  have  had  ten 
children.  He  has  held  the  office  of  assessor. 

With  the  clearing  up  of  the  territory  of 
this  town  and  the  consequent  decrease  of 
the  lum.ber  interest,  the  farmers  have  turned 
their  attention  more  and  more  to  dairying, 
until  that  is  now  the  most  prominent  in- 
dustry and  one  of  profit  to  those  who  follow 
it.  The  lands  are  especially  adapted  to 
grazing,  and  through  this  industry,  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  in 


;  other  directions,  and  the  construction  of  the 
I  Erie  Railway,  the  town  of  Sanford  has  be- 
i  come  one  of  the  richest  in  the  county. 
I  Among  the  farmers  of  comparativeh'  recent 
!  years  who  have  done  and  are  doing  much 
!  to  advance  the  general  agricultural  and 
i  other  interests  of  the  town,  it  will  be  proper 
I  to  mention  a  few  others  :  - — 

Charles  H.  Stiles,  son  of  Jo4in  Stiles,  who 
settled  here  about  three  miles  below  Deposit 
in  1832.  Charles  H.  has  held  the  offices  of 
collector,  overseer  of  the  poor  and  conmiis- 
sioner  of  highways,  and  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  lumber  interest.  His  wife  was 
Sarah  M.  Whitaker,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Whitaker  and  Clarissa  Hulce,  who  were 
children  of  the  pioneers  of  the  country, 
i  Marcus  W.  De  Witt,  son  of  John  S.  De 
Witt  and  Catharine  De  Graff  He  married 
Mrs.  Eliza  Gregory,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Henry  Rickard,  a  large  land  owner,  who 
built  the  Western  Hotel  in  Deposit.  Ezra 
Decker  settled  with  his  mother  in  Sanford, 
in  1840,  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives. 
His  wife  was  Sally  Pinney,  daughter  of  John 
Pinny  and  Sally  Hulce,  pioneers.  Mr. 
Decker  has  been  collector.  Edvrard  At- 
well,  born  in  Windsor,  and  son  of  Ammon 
Atwell,  who  was  son  of  Paul  Atvvell,  a  Rev- 
olutionary soldier  and  an  early  pioneer  in 
Windsor.  Edward  Atwell  is  a  farmer  and 
has  been  prominent  in  lumbering  interests. 
His  wife  was  Hannah  A.  McClure.  Adam 
A.  Kedzie,  son  of  George  and  Christine 
Kedzie,  and  Andrew,  his  brother.  Adam 
has  served  two  terms  as  justice,  was  super- 
intendent of  tlie  poor  and  assistant  internal 
I  revenue  assessor  for  about  nine  years.  Wil- 
liam M.  Gregory,  son  of  Henry  Gregory, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Delaware 
county,  coming  to  Broome  in  1841.  He 
j  held  several  town  offices.  William  M.  has 
I  been  collector  and  assessor  and  is  a  large 
I  land  owner.  John  R.  Merrill  and  Sidney 
i  B.  Merrill,  sons  of  John  Merrill,  who  settled 
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in  Sanford  in  1841,  John  R.  has  been  col- 
lector and  assessor  and  has  a  farm  of  about 
400  acres.  He  built  a  grist-mill  on  the 
creek,  six  and  one  half  miles  above  Deposit, 
in  1856,  which  was  long  known  as  Merrill's 
mill ;  it  was  finally  burned  after  a  success- 
ful career.  Sidney  B.  was  born  in  Sanford 
in  1844.  Stephen  Post  settled  in  Sanford  in 
1848,  purchasing  400  acres,  which  has  since 
been  divided  between  his  sons,  who  have 
made  large  additions  to  it;  they  are  Daniel, 
David  and  Stephen  B.  The  father  has 
passed  eighty  years  of  age  and  retired  from 
active  life.  Other  prominent  farmers  are 
Matthias  G.  G.  Valentine,  Densmore  Camp- 
bell, Lewis  L.  Russell,  Levi  Sexsmith,  Da- 
vid Walker,  John  Ahrens,  Henry  \V.  Wil- 
cox, who  once  kept  the  Oquaga  House  in 
Deposit,  John  Latham,  Lewis  Kneiskern, 
James  M.  Fletcher,  Joseph  W'alker,  Nelson 
G.  Beers,  Albert  B.  Tompkins,  John  W. 
Roberts,  Robert  L.  McMi^rray,  Killian  Van 
Tassel,  Elbert  Allen,  Bouton  Booth,  John 
Shiner,  John  C.  White  and  others. 

It  has  already  been  stated  early  in  the 
history  of  this  town  that  it  was  formed  from 
the  old  town  of  Windsor  in  April,  1821. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  William  McClure  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1822.  Mr.  McClure  was  elected 
supervisor;  Joshua  Dean,  town  clerk; 
James  P.  Aplington,  Nathan  L.  Dean  and 
William  McClure,  assessors ;  Nathan  L. 
Dean,  Alexander  Butler  and  William  Mc- 
Clure, jr.,  commissioners  of  highways  ;  John 
Peters  and  James  P.  Aplington,  overseers 
of  the  poor;  William  McClure,  Nathan  L. 
Dean  and  Alexander  Butler,  school  com- 
missioners ;  Jacob  Edick,  constable  and 
collector;  Joseph  Eddy,  constable  ;  Daniel 
Evans,  Gershom  Loomis  and  Michael  Child, 
inspectors  of  common  schools;  John  Pin- 
ney,  Eli  King  and  Nathan  Austin,  fence 
viewers. 

Those  are  the  officers  with  which  the 


I  town  of  Sanford  came  into  existence,  and 
i  it  is  known  that  they  performed  their  duties 
;  well.     It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the 
men  filled  more  than  one  office  ;  the  fact  is, 
I  at  even  that  recent  date,  there  were  really 
I  not  freeholders  enough  in  the  town  to  "  go 
around  "  among  the  offices  ;  so  the  people 
:  burdened  some  of  them  with  two.  Politics 
and  office  hunting  was  not  so  much  of  a 
:  trade  then  as  it  is  in  these  good  days.  Most 
any  man  with  a  fair  share  of  brains  and  in- 
telligence, coupled  with  honesty,  could  have 
I  an  office  if  he  wanted  it  ;  but  none  of  them 
;  were  so  lucrative  then  as  to  be  very  much 
sought. 

'      When  it  came  to  holding  courts  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  there  were  not  free- 
holders  enough  living  in   the  town  from 
i  which  to  draw  juries.    In  this  emergency 
i  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the  drawing  of 
i  any  man,  freeholder  or  not,  on  juries.  This 
law  is  yet  in  force,  although  there  is  no 
:  present  necessity  for  it. 

;      It  may  be  inferred  from  an  entry  in  the 
•  town  record  that,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  inhabitants  in  some  parts 
of  the  town  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their 
I  fences  in  condition  to  prevent  their  stock 
from  going  astray.     Under    the  heading 
'  "  Strays,"  date  of  September  28th,  1852, 
;  is  a  notification  to  John  Merrill,  town  clerk, 
which  reads  as  follows:  — 

"  Town  Clerk  of  Sanford  Sir  You  w  ill 
Take  Notice  that  Strayed  on  my  enclosed 
;  Land  i  ould  Buck  &  2  Ews  with  both  ears 
cropt  and  8  Lambs  2  of  them  Bucks  and 
;  the   rest   of  them   Ewes  without  Marks, 
about  the  20th  of  Sept.,  1852." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  was  com- 
mon in  most  early  settlements  of  the  State, 
gave  proper  attention  to  the  education  of 
their  children,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
!  little  ones  exhibited  their  natural  desire  to 
!  learn  by  trudging  sometimes  for  miles  in 
[  all  kinds  01  weather,  to  sit  on  the  soft  side 
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of  a  slab  bench  all  day,  pouring  over  the  | 
limited  variety  of  school  books  then  in  | 
vogue.  As  early  as  1793,  when  the  inhab-  | 
itants  of  the  territory  of  this  town  could  be  ! 
counted  on  one's  fingers,  Hugh  Compton  | 
opened  a  school  at  Deposit  in  John  Hulce's  | 
barn.  Jonas  Underwood  also  taught  soon  | 
afterward  in  the  village.  About  the  year  ! 
1 8 16  a  school-house  was  built  on  the  Dean  | 
farm  and  near  the  site  of  the  railroad  depot,  j 
An  early  school  was  opened  near  Sanford,  ! 
on  the  Pinney  farm.  Others  soon  followed  i 
at  North  Sanford,  McQure  Settlement,  and  j 
other  points,  until  now  ample  means  of  | 
securing-  a  crood  common  school  or  aca-  i 
demic  education  in  the  town  are  not  want-  | 

AgriciilUtral    Society.  —  The     Deposit  ! 
Union  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  in  | 
1877,  and  is  this  year  (1884)  holding  its  ! 
seventh  successful  annual  fair.    The  society  | 
embraces  the  towns  of  Deposit,  Sanford,  | 
Hancock,  Tompkins,  Masonville,  and  Scott  | 
Township  in  Pennsylvania.    The  society  ! 
has  had  a  remarkably  successful  career,  I 
having  accumulated  a  fund  of  nearly  $800,  i 
which  is  now  being  expended  in  new  build- 
ings and  other  improvements.    A  ten- year 
lease  of  the  grounds  has  been  effected  and 
an  auspicious  career  seems  assured  for  the 
society.    Following  are  the  officers  of  the 
society  for  1884:  — 

President — George  D.  Wheeler,  Deposit.  ! 
Vice-Presidents —  Dclos  Axtell,  Deposit;  : 
Sherman  S.   Gregory,  Tompkins ;  W.  P.  | 
Scutt,  Sanford ;  Flavins  Smith,  Hancock ;  I 
J.  R.  Baumis,  Masonville  ;  Jacob  Gardinier,  i 
Sherman.  | 
Secretary  —  L.  T.  Freeman,  Deposit.  \ 
Treasurer — Chas.  A.  Wheeler,  Deposit.  \ 
Executive  Committee  —  Geo.  D.  VV^heeler,  I 
L.  T.  Freeman,  Chas.  A.  Wheeler. 
'   Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  coun-  i 
try  was  startled  by  the  call  to  arms  in  de- 
fense  of  the  Union,  the  town  of  Sanford  , 


was  prompt  to  send  her  share  of  men  and 
money  to  the  cause  ;  and  many  an  un- 
marked gra\'e,  as  well  as  others  at  home, 
tell  of  the  bravery  of  her  sons.  A  special 
meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1864,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  call  a 
special  election  to  vote  upon  the  question 
of  adding  the  sum.  of  $400  to  the  county 
bounty  already  offered,  which  was  $300, 
in  order  to  secure  the  quota  of  the  town 
under  the  then  recent  call  for  500,000  men. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Moses 
&  Freeman,  in  Deposit.  At  the  election 
223  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion and  only  twenty  against  it.  Another 
special  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Orrin  Jacobs  at  Sanford  (Creek  Settlement) 
and  the  question  of  adding  $200  more  to 
the  bounty  Avas  voted  upon,  124  voting  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  and  twenty-four 
against  it.  Town  bonds  were  issued  for 
the  amount  necessary  to  pay  these  increased 
bounties  —  in  all  $24,600,  and  $679.93  in- 
terest. (See  chapter  on  Broome  county  in 
the  rebellion.) 

P'ollo\\'ing  is  a  list  of  the  supervisors  of 
the  town  of  Sanford  from  its  organization  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  years  of  service 
of  each:  William  McClure,  1822-23; 
1823-24-25,  Nathan  L.  Dean;  1826,  David 
H.  Nash;  1827-28,  Joshua  Dean;  1829, 
David  H.  Nash;  1830-31,  Joshua  Dean; 
1832-33,  William  McClure;  1834  to  1844 
inclusive,  Joshua  Dean;  1845-46,  William 
McClure;  1847,  Henry  Gregory  ;  1848  to 
1851  inclusive,  William  McClure;  1852, 
loshua  Dean:  1853,  William.  McClure; 
1854  to  1857  inclusive,  Hcnrv*  P.  Ensign; 
1858,  James  E.  Thompson  ;  1859-60,  Hen- 
ry P.  Ensign;  186 1,  Alvin  Devereaux ; 
1862-63,  Henry  P.  Ensign;  1864,  W.  S. 
Russ ;  1865-66,  Thomas  Heath;  1867, 
William  L.  Ford  ;  1868,  W.  S.  Russ  ;  1869, 
Alexander  Gumming;  1870-1 87 1,  W.  S. 
Russ;  1872,  Jno.  E.  Knapp  ;  1873  to  1877 
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inclusive,  Alvin  Devereaux  ;  1S78,  Taylor 
More;  1879,  Daniel  N.  Walling;  1880, 
James  A.  Graves  ;  1881-82-83,  D.  N.  Wall- 
ing ;  1884,  Nelson  Crane. 

The  population  of  the  town  from  1840 
has  been  as  follows:  1840,  1,173;  1845, 
1,618;  1850,  2,508;  1855,  3,060;  i860, 
3,061;  1865,  .  3, 262;  1870,  3.249;  1875, 
3.659- 

DEPOSIT  VILLAGE. 

Deposit  is  a  village  of  about  1,800  pop- 
ulation, situated  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county,  and  partly  in  Delaware  count\% 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  river  and 
Oquaga  creek.  It  is  a  station  of  consider- 
able importance  on  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  W^estern  railroad,  and  is  sixty  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  Delaware  river, 
which  is  at  this  point  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  village  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
hills  which  rise  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  river,  coming  close  down  to  the  village 
on  the  western  side,  between  which  and 
those  to  the  east  stretches  the  plain  on 
which  is  built  the  place.  The  scenery  is 
picturesque  and  at  many  points  is  almost 
grand.  The  village  takes  its  name  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  an  important  place 
of  '*  deposit "  for  pine  lumber  drawn  from 
the  Susquehanna  river  in  winter  in  early 
days,  preparatory  to  rafting  down  the  river 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  spring. 

Deposit  may  almost  be  considered  as  two 
villages,  as  it  is  divided  nearly  in  the  center 
by  the  line  between  Broome  and  Delaware 
counties.  The  site  of  the  older  portion 
(that  in  Delaware  county),  was  long  known 
to  settlers  as  the  "  cook-house,"  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  Indian  name  signifying  '*  owl's 
nest,"  or  "  a  place  of  owls."  Settlement  was 
begun  at  this  point  in  1789  by  John  Hulce, 
and  two  years  later  Nathaniel  Dean  and 
Philip  Pine  located  here.  With  the  latter 
came  his  two  sons  Daniel  and  Peter,  and 


j  four  daughters.     Mr.  Pine  had  bought  400 
I  acres  embracing  the  "  cook-house    flats  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  Other  early  settlers 
at  or  near  the  old  village  were  S\ivester, 
David,  Samuel  and  John  W^  Hulce,  sons 
of  John  Hulce,  William  Walker.  Benjamin 
Hawley,  Isaac  Gillett,  Gideon  Wiest,  Samuel 
Butler,  Thaddeus  Mather,  Henry  M.  Greg- 
ory, Thaddeus  Benedict,  Joseph  Webb,  Jo- 
nas Park,  Henry  Flint,  Randall  Briggs,  the 
four  Burrows   brothers,   Hubbard,  Peres, 
Elisha  and  Dennison,  and  others  ;  but  as 
these  were  Delaware  county  settlers,  we  will 
not  trace  their  record  farther.     Many  of 
them  have  descendants  now  living  in  this 
I  vicinity.    Those  who  settled  early  within 
i  the  territory  of  Broome  county  at  this  point 
i  have  already  been  alluded  to  a  few  pages 
back. 

The  old  village  of  Deposit  was  incorpo- 
rated in  181 1,  when  there  were  but  twelve 
dwelling  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river;  the  corporation  line  embraced  156 
acres,  and  extended  westward  only  to  the 
"  property  line,"  being  lot  43  of  the  Evans 
patent.    As  we  have  intimated,  this  was,  in 
early  days,  a  very  important  lumber  district, 
and  the  logs  and  sawed  lumber  were  drawn 
from  an  extent  of  territory  covering  many 
miles.    This  gave  the  little  village  a  source 
of  growth  and  importance  which  that  por- 
tion over  the  Delaware  line  has  lost  since 
the  decline  of  that  industry  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Erie  railroad.     It  was  the  con- 
struction of  this  great  trunk  line,  which  was 
opened  through  to  Dunkirk  in  185 1,  that 
!  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to  that  part 
I  of  the  village  of  Deposit  of  which  we  must 
i  speak  in  these  pages ;  for  there  was  almost 
I  no  indication  of  growth  within  the  limits  of 
Broome  county  previous  to  1845,  when  the 
railroad  was  building  in  this  vicinity.  The 
i  first  ground  broken  for  the  Erie  railroad  was 
I  in  Deposit  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  on 
i  the  morning  of  November  7th,  1835,  at  sun- 
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rise.  About  thirty  persons  were  present, 
including  the  president  of  the  company, 
James  G.  King.  He  made  a  brief  speech, 
and  all  who  were  present  took  a  hand  in 
opening  the  ground.  The  road  was  opened 
to  Binghamton  December  27-28th,  1848, 
and  to  Dunkirk  May  I4-I5th,  185  i. 

In  the  year  1851  the  village  charter  was 
extensively  amended  and  the  village  bound- 
aries were  made  to  embrace  S28  acres,  400 
of  which  are  in  this  county.  A  provision 
was  inserted  that  the  village,  except  in  re- 
lation to  elections  and  schools,  should  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  either  and  both 
counties.  In  1873  anew  charter  was  pro- 
cured, which  is  now  in  force.  The  first  trust- 
ees under  the  charter  of  185  I  were  Uriah 
Gregory,  Charles  Knapp,  P.  K.  Williams 
and  G.  D.  Wheeler.  S.  D.  Hulce  was  the 
first  clerk  and  Charles  Knapp  was  the  first 
president.  The  elections  are  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  March  of  each  year.  The  trust- 
ees are  also  assessors,  and  the  village  is 
constituted  a  separate  road  district. 

The  present  trustees  of  the  village  are  S. 
O.  Dean,  president;  C.  R.  Demoney,  S.  D. 
Smith,  J.  B.  Studdert,  A.  M.  Babcock.  The 
clerk  is  Charles  K.  Brown  and  he  has  held 
the  ofifice  for  ten  years  past. 

Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Interests. 
—  We  have  already  described  the  brief 
mercantile  career  at  a  very  early  day  of 
Benjamin  and  Jeter  Gardner,  on  the  site  of 
the  village,  within  what  is  now  Broome 
county.  There  was  very  little  trading  done 
here  after  that  until  the  beginning  of  work 
on  the  Erie  railroad.  The  firm  of  Ford  & 
Perry  (W.  L.  Ford  and  John  B.  Perry)  built 
the  handsome  store  (till  lately  occupied  by 
them)  in  1865,  in  which  year  they  removed 
from  across  the  line.  Mr.  Ford  came  to 
Deposit  in  1846  and  opened  a  general  store, 
in  which  he  has  since  continued,  having 
various  partners  until  about  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  took  in  John  B.  Perry.  In 


!  1882  he  bought  out  his  partner  and  took  in 
I  James  H.  Rogers.     Ford  &  Rogers  is  one 
I  of  the  leading  firms  in  Deposit.     Mr.  Ford 
i  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1852,  [872 
i  and  1873  ;  has  been  supervisor  and  a  prom- 
j  inent  citizen.    John  B.  Perry,  Mr.  Ford's 
I  former  partner,  came  from  Duchess  county 
I  and  has  been  one  of  the  leading  business 
!  men  of  Deposit;  he  was  under- sherift"  in 
j  Duchess  county  and  has  been  prominent  in 
corporation  matters  here.    His  first  wife  was 
Mary  L.  Simpson,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who 
died  in  1864;  he  afterward  married  Mrs. 
Ma.ry  E.  Jones  Short,  of  Homer.    ^Ir.  Perry 
I  is  now  engaged  in  bu}'ing  and  shipping  but- 
ter, cheese  and  produce. 

S.  R.  Morehouse  kept  a  grocery  as  early 
as  1 8 54-5  5  in  the  building  now  occupied  by 
John  D.  Studdert,  which  Mr.  IMorehouse 
built.  Mr.  Studdert  opened  a  store  in  the 
building  about  1872.  He  was  previously 
in  the  same  business  across  the  street  since 
1867. 

Thomas  Halpin  opened  a  small  general 
store  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  many 
years  ago,  and  removed  to"his  present  store 
opposite  in  1862,  taking  in  as  a  partner  his 
brother  Michael.  They  have  continued  to- 
gether since  and  now  own  the  building. 

Thompson  &  Demander  were  early  mer- 
chants where  E.  F.  Smith  is  located.  Dev- 
I  ereaux  &  Clark  followed  for  some  years, 
I  when  in  i860  W.  S.  Russ  purchased  the 
i  building  and  has  since  kept  a  general  store. 
!  Putnam  &  ]Minor  (Charles  M.  Putnam, 
;  James  S.  Minor)  are  among  the  leading  gen- 
eral merchants  of  the  place  and  began  bus- 
I  incss  at-.ihcir  present  location  in  1 862. 
i  William  Loder  is  a  general  merchant,  do- 
I  incr  a  larore  business  some  five  or  six  vears 
I  past. 

I  D.  L.  Demoney  first  began  business  over 
:  the  line  where  J.  T.  Burrows  is  now  located  ; 
;  he  was  there  some  twenty  years.  In  1883 
j  he,  in  company  with  his  brother,  C.  R.  De- 
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money,  came  to  their  present  location  (the 
Washington  building)  and  have  continued 
since. 

In  1878  Radeker  &  Smith  began  business 
where  E.  F.  Smith  is  now  located.  The  firm 
continued  until  the  spring  of  1883,  when 
John  M.  Smith  bought  out  his  partner;  he 
also  owns  the  building.  It  was  erected  by 
Thompson  &  Demander,  before  mentioned, 
in  1849,  ^^^^  oldest  store  on  the  street. 

In  dry  goods,  carpets,  etc.,  C.  E.  Vail  & 
Co.  stand  at  the  head  in  Deposit.  The  bus- 
iness began  in  1 869  by  A.  R.  Vail.  In  1 879 
the  present  firm,  consisting  of  C.  E.  and  A. 
R.  Vail,  was  formed.  They  are  young  men 
of  enterprise  and  natives  of  Broome  county. 
They  built  the  handsome  brick  block  which 
they  occupy,  and  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
^    in  the  place. 

J.  B.  Stow  began  mercantile  business  over 
the  line  in  the  spring  of  1847  ^^"^^1  remained 
there  seven  years,  when  he  built  his  present 
store,  which  he  has  occupied  ever  since.  He 
has  a  large  stock  of  boots,  shoes,  hats  and 
caps  and  furnishing  goods.  He  is  a  son 
of  Abel  Stow,  a  pioneer  in  the  town  of 
Windsor. 

H.  W.  Burrows  was  about  the  first  dealer 
in  boots  and  shoes  in  the  new  part  of  the 
village;  he  continued  in  the  trade  until 
March,  1884*  when  he  was  bought  out  by 
M.  F.  Sherwood  and  C.  R.  Male.  The  latter 
was  formerly  in  the  same  trade  on  Church 
street  where  he  began  in  1870. 

As  early  as  about  1855  the  firm  of  Minor 
&  Smith  began  the  hardware  trade  on  the 
site  of  the  store  now  occupied  by  Albert  P. 
Minor  ;  he  bought  out  John  M.  Smith  about 
six  years  ago.  The  present  brick  building, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  was 
built  in  1872. 

Wickwire  &  Russell  (A.  E.  Wickwire  and 

M.  C.  Russel)  began  this  line  of  trade  in 

1867         the  corner  of  Main  and  Dean 

streets,  whence  they  removed  to  their  pres- 
20 


I  ent  location  ;  the  large  double  store  build- 
ing was  erected  by  the  firm  in  1881.  ]\Ir. 
Wickwire  is  a  son  of  Isaac  Wickwire,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  Andrew  E.  Wickwire  mar- 
ried Emma  Horton  in  185  i  ;  they  have  two 
children  living,  having  lost  four  by  death. 
He  is  a  retired  engineer. 

The  first  druggists  in  Deposit  were  W'ill- 
iams  &  Birge,  who  began  as  early  as  about 
1850.  Charles  K.  Brown  started  in  the 
Deposit  drug  store,  which  is  owned  by  him, 
in  1859,  at  first  as  clerk  for  A.  C.  Dean  and 
then  for  J.  E.  Brown.  The  firm  of  Clark 
&  Brown  was  then  formed,  which  continued 
until  1870,  when  Charles  K.  Brown  took 
the  business  alone  and  has  since  continued 
it.  His  stock  embraces  books,  stationer}', 
etc.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  son  of  John  Brown 
and  Caroline  Clark  Brown.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Halloran  in  1866,  and  they  have 
seven  children,  all  daughters.  He  has  been 
clerk  of  the  corporation  for  ten  years,  and 
is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  secretary  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized Deposit  W^ater  Company. 

Henry  Bixby  formerly  had  a  toy  and  no- 
tion store  where  S.  D.  Smith  is  now  located. 
He  sold  to  Charles  Wheeler  about  1874, 
who  remained  and  enlarged  the  store,  put- 
ting in  fancy  goods,  stationery  and  books. 
G.  North,  now  of  Binghamton,  bought  the 
business  in  1879  and  put  in  a  stock  of 
drug's.  S.  D.  Smith  bought  the  establish- 
ment  in  1882. 

Dr.  B.  G.  McCabe  opened  his  drug  store 
in  the  spring  of  18S3. 

There  are  several  groceries  and  provision 
stores  in  Deposit.  One  of  the  first  to  en- 
gage in  this  line  of  trade  was  S.  R.  More- 
house, who  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
He  formerly  kept  a  grocery  where  Chas. 
O.  Watkins  is  located.  Mr.  Watkins 
bought  the  establishment  recently.  J.  C. 
McNaught  opened  his  grocery  in  the  Cen- 
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tral  Hotel  building  in  1878,  and  has  done  a 
successful  trade  since.  Henry  T.  Smith 
&  Co.  began  business  in  1S79  on  the  corner 
of  Maine  and  Dean  streets,  and  moved  to 
their  present  location  in  1880.  Thomas 
Gallaher  has  had  a  grocery  for  some 
years,  as  has  also  Wm.  Robertson. 

Walter  Vail  has  carried  on  a  jewelry 
store  since  1875,  and  removed  to  his  pres- 
ent location  in  1877.  A.  L.  Scudder  was 
in  the  same  business,  but  was  burned  out  in 
1883.  He  continues  business  in  his  dwell- 
ing-house. 

Nearly  all  of  these  stores  are  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Front  street,  which  runs 
from  the  western  part  of  the  village,  with  a 
long  curve,  to  the  river.  This  street  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  old  Indian  trail  from 
Deposit  to  Oquaga  (Windsor),  which  ac- 
counts for  its  being  crooked.  Main  street 
runs  parallel  with  the  river. 

The  leading  furniture  store  and  manufac- 
tory of  the  village  is  that  of  Brown  & 
More  (George  More  having  bought  out 
Mr.  Horton),  which  firm  was  established  in 
March,  1S84.  The  first  to  engage  in  this 
line  was  Wm.  J.  Freeman,  who  was  located 
where  the  Damoney  Brothers'  store  is,  as 
early  as  1850.  He  remained  there  until 
1880.  Robert  Brown  and  Silas  D.  Horton 
bought  him  out  and  continued  till  1882, 
when  the  business  was  removed  to  the 
present  site,  corner  of  Front  and  Dean 
streets. 

T.  M.  Bixby  has  had  a  furniture  business 
for  a  number  of  years  and  still  carries  it  on. 

Andrew  Jackson  began  harness  making 
in  1854,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  village, 
where  he  now  lives.  He  now  gives  his  at- 
tention to  bee-keeping.  Walter  Jackson 
.took  up  the  business  in  1880,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1882,  removed  to  his  present  lo- 
cation on  Front  street.  Andrew  Jackson 
is  a  son  of  Richard  B.  Jackson  and  Abigail 
Wyatt,    of  Duchess  county  ;  they,  with 


i  their  five  children,  settled  in  Sanford  in 
;  1854.  He  died  about  1875  ;  his  widow 
:  survives  at  the  age  of  83  years.  x\ndrew 
I  married  Malinda  ^lerrifield.  of  Duchess 
I  county,  and  they  have  four  children. 
I  G.  M.  Babcock  began  the  harness  busi- 
ly ness  in  1872,  at  his  present  location.  He 

has  remained  there  since  and  has  never  had 

a  partner. 

George  Demander  was  the  first  black- 
smith in  Deposit,  in  Broome  county.  He 
had  a  shop  where  Frank  Robinson  now  is 
more  than  forty  years  ago  ;  he  removed  to 
his  present  shop  five  years  ago,  Chas.  Tidd 
taking  the  other  shop.  Jacob  Bullock  was 
an  early  blacksmith,  his  shop  being  located 
about  on  the  site  of  Chas.  Watkins's  gro- 
cery. Eben  N.  Beardsley  has  a  shop  on 
Second  street.  He  is  a  son  of  Benjamin 
Beardsley,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Del- 
aware county.  Eben  N.  married  Mary 
Daniels,  of  Franklin,  and  they  have  four 
children.  They  settled  in  Deposit  in  1855. 
In  1857  he  built  his  extensive  shops,  where 
he  does  a  general  business  in  blacksmithing, 
repairing  wagons,  and  controls  the  patent 
plated  horseshoe.  Hallock  &  Miles  are 
also  blacksmiths  on  Second  street,  doing  a 
good  business.  (Both  Beardsley  and  Miles 
&  Hallock  were  burned  out  in  August, 
1884,  and  are  rebuilding). 

Among  carriage  makers. Kingsley  &  Ives 
were  as  early  as  any  of  whom  we  can  learn. 
I.  C.  Ball  began  the  business  in  1863,  in  the 
shop  now  occupied  by  D.  M.  Gifford.  Mr. 
Ball  built  an  addition  to  the  shop  in  1867, 
and  continued  there  until  1875.  Gilbert 
McClurc  then  took  the  premises  for  a  short 
time.  George  Demander  became  the  own- 
er of  the  property  and  sold  it  to  John 
Smith.  Several  tenants  have  since  occu- 
pied the  shop  for  short  periods. 

John  O.  Clark  settled  in  Deposit  in  1870, 
and  bought  the  steam  saw  and  planing  mill 
which  had  been  built  in   1868  by  Stitz  & 
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Wilcox.  It  has  been  once  destroyed  by 
fire.  Mr.  Clark  has  rebuilt  it  on  more  ex- 
tensive plans,  and  now  manufactures  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,  boxes,  etc.,  and  does  a 
general  wood-working  business  ;  he  em- 
ploys about  thirty  hands.  He  was  a  son  of 
*  David  W.  Clark  and  Hannah  Gilson,  of 
Orange  county,  and  married  Maria  L.  Kerr 
in  1847  5  they  have  one  child.  Mr.  Clark 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
an  enterprising  citizen. 

About  the  year  1875  A.  P.  Blatchley 
established  the  foundry  and  machine  shop 
which  is  now  run  by  A.  B.  Blatchley,  his 
son.  It  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
manufactures  of  Deposit. 

Alvin  Devereux  was  born  in  Albany 
county  in  1820  and  settled  in  Sanford  in 
1847,  purchasing  his  present  homestead. 
He  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  Delaware,  and  in 
1848  erected  a  large  tannery,  which  he  has 
operated  until  within  the  last  year.  He 
has  given  employment  to  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  hands.  He  has  also  carried 
on  an  extensive  lumber  business.  He  is 
now,  in  company  with  his  son,  giving  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  breeding  of  blooded 
Jersey  stock  on  his  two  dairy  farms.  They 
have  over  a  thousand  acres  of  land.  ,  Mr. 
Devereux  is  a  son  of  Alvin  Devereux, 
senior,  of  Columbia  county,  and  married 
Julia  A.  Tanner  in  1845  I  she  died  in  1872; 
they  have  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom 
are  living.  In  1874  he  was  again  married 
to  Cornelia' N.  Allen.  He  has  been  super- 
visor six  terms,  and  was  twice  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  for  Member  of  Assembly.  He 
is  one  of  the  prominent  and  respected  citi- 
zens of  the  town. 

We  have  already  given  accounts  of  many 
of  the  early  mills  of  the  town,  and  will  re- 
fer to  a  few  more.  Mr.  Whitaker  and 
John  Stiles  built  one  about  1840  on  the  old 
Whitaker  place,  which  did  a  large  busi- 
ness.   About    the    same    period  Nelson 


Hotchkiss  built  one  at  Hale's  Eddy,  which 
is  yet  running.  Nicholas  Gordinier  also 
built  one  not  far  from  that  date  on  Shad 
Pound  creek,  three  miles  west  of  Hale's 
Eddy;  it  is  still  running.  In  1845 
Hulce  built  a  mill  two  miles  norJ:hwest  of 
Deposit,  on  Butler  creek  ;  this  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  large  grist-mill  in  Deposit,  now  oper- 
ated by  the  Knapp  Brothers,  was  burned 
in  its  then  form  about  1850,  and  was  re- 
built in  1853  by  Henry  Shelden,  being 
called  the  Shelden  mills.  John  Peters  had 
it  when  it  burned  and  for  probably  fifty 
years  previous.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
original  Dean  mill,  and  Peters  succeeded 
Dean  in  the  ownership.  Stephen  F.  Whit- 
aker owned  it  for  a  time  in  later  \'ears,  and 
it  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Knapp 
Brothers  in  1880.  They  made  extensive 
repairs  and  enlargement  of  the  mill,  and  it 
ha§  now  five  run  of  stone,  and  does  a  large 
custom  and  merchant  business,  using  water 
power  and  steam.  It  is  the  only  grist-mill 
now  running  in  Sanford.  In  referring  to 
the  enterprising  Knapp  Brothers,  it  is  fit- 
ting to  refer  to  their  father,  Charles  Knapp, 
who  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  De- 
posit ;  although  his  residence  was  in  Dela- 
ware county,  he  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  history  of  Deposit  village.  He 
was  born  in  Colchester,  Delaware  county, 
in  1797.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  but  he  gave  his  son 
such  education  as  was  available  in  the 
schools  of  those  days.  In  18 1  5  he  began 
teaching  school  ^^■!^ters,  devoting  himself  to 
farm  work  in  summers.  When  he  reached 
his  majority,  without  capital,  he  began  farm- 
ing and  lumberin£^  on  his  own  account.  In 
1825  he  opened  a  general  store,  his  cash 
capital  being  $300  ;  and  by  integrity,  fair 
dealing  and  energy  he  had  by  1 848 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  In  that 
year  he  removed  to   Deposit  and  engaged 
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in  lumbering,  farming  and  tanning.  He 
finally  abandoned  these  pursuits  and  estab- 
lished an  individual  bank  under  the  State 
laws.  Two  years  later  he  changed  the 
character  of  the  institution,  making  it  a 
stock  concern,  with  a  capital  of  $125,000, 
of  which  he  took  two-thirds.  In  1864  it 
was  changed  to  a  National  bank.  Mr. 
Knapp  was  president  of  the  institution 
during  his  life.  He  was  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  but  when  the  Republican  party 
was  organized  he  joined  its  ranks.  In  1841 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in 
1868  was  chosen  for  Member  of  Congress, 
declining  a  renomination  at  the  end  of  his 
term.  His  wife  was  Sylvia  Radeker,  who 
died  in  1877.    Mr.  Knapp  is  dead. 

Newspapers. —  The  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Deposit  was  called  the  Deposit 
Courier,  which  was  started  in  1848  by  M. 
R.  Hulce  as  proprietor  ;  C.  E.  Wright  was 
publisher  and  editor  for  seven  years,  when 
S.  D.  Hulce  assumed  the  editorship  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Delaware  Courier, 
and  advocated  Free  Soil.  He  sold  it  to 
Lucius  P.  Allen,  who  published  it  as  a  Re- 
publican organ  about  eight  years  and  up  to 
1868,  changing  its  name  back  to  its  former 
title.  He  sold  it  to  Blunt  &  Smith,  who 
held  it  one  year.  In  1869  the  establish- 
ment was  purchased  by  Charles  N.  Stow, 
who  has  since  controlled  it.  The  office 
was  burned  in  1880,  when  a  new  outfit,  in- 
cluding a  power  press,  was  put  in.  The 
paper  is  now  a  successful  and  well  con- 
ducted journal. 

In  1856  Mr.  C.  E.  Wright  started  a  pa- 
per under  patronage  of  an  association  ;  but 
its  life  was  short.  In  1874  S.  C.  Clizbe 
started  the  Deposit  Times  and  Demoerat, 
but  it  joined  the  great  majority  of  its  pred- 
ecessors within  about  two  years. 

Hotels.  —  The  Oquaga  House,  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  newer  part  of  the 
village,  was  built  as  early  as  1850,  by  Da- 


rius ^laples  and  occupied  by  James  E. 
Thompson.  He  left  it  after  about  ten 
years.  Colonel  Heath  and  Samuel  Smith 
succeeding.  They  were  followed  by  W. 
H.  Wilcox  in  1882.  It  has  had  two  or 
three  difterent  managers  since.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Huguenin  estate  recently 
bought  it  and  John  Stone  &  Co.  now  con- 
:  trol  it. 

!  What  was  formerly  the  Sherwood  House 
(now  the  Central  Hotel)  was  first  built  for 
a  store  but  was  not  used  as  such.  Ta\4or 
i  Sherwood  bought  it,  made  additions  and 
i  called  it  the  Sherwood  House.  The  date 
!  of  its  opening  we  have  not  learned.  Seth 
I  Warrington  next  kept  it,  giving  it  his  own 
j  name.  In  about  a  year  and  a  half  E.  Stet- 
!  son  took  the  house  (1864)  and  still  keeps  it, 
I  and  has  added  a  basement  story  of  stores, 
j  He  changed  its  name  in  1 880  to  the  Central 
I  Hotel. 

I      The  Western  Hotel  was  erected  in  1853 
I  by  Henry  Rickard.     He  kept  it  till  1857 
I  when  he  sold  to  Daniel  and  Stephen  Post. 
I  They  kept  it  to  1862  when  Vincent  Hu- 
I  guenin  bought  it.    In  1884  it  was  purchased 
by  H.  W.  Wilcox  who  sold  the  Oquaga 
House  to  represenatives  of  the  Huguenin 
estate.     H.  A.  Skinner  has  recently  leased 
it,  renovated  it  and  keeps  a  good  house. 

Deposit  Water  Works  Co.  — The  question 
of  a  water  supply  for  the  village  has  been 
one  of  infinite  vexation,  as  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  other  places.  Meetings  have  been 
held  and  almost  endless  agitation  and  dis- 
cussion indulged,  which  need  not  be  fol- 
lowed here.  A  company  was  finally 
formed  and  a  contract  entered  into  with  the 
village  authorities  to  supply  water  for  fire 
purposes,  the  plan  of  the  company  involv- 
ing the  sinking  of  artesian  wells.  But 
proper  investigation  shov/ed  that  the  plan 
was  not  a  feasible  one  and  it  was  aban- 
doned. The  company  was  then  reorgan- 
j  ized,  its  capital  being  the  same  as  tliat  of 
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its  predecessor  ($25,000)  and  a  new  contract 
made  with  village,  the  plan  being  to  take 
water  from  the  Butler  brook  on  the  gravity 
plan.  This  company  has  been  recently  or- 
ganized, and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  village  will  soon  be  amply  supplied  with 
the  means  for  extinguishing  fires,  and  the 
citizens  with  pure  water. for  their  dwellings 
and  shops. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Al- 
bert P.  Minor,  president ;  James  H.  Knapp, 
vice-president ;  Charles  K.  Brown,  secre- 
tary ;  John  M.  Kerr,  John  B.  Perry,  Charles 
M.  Putnam,  directors. 

Post-0 ffice. — The  first  post-office  was 
established  at  Deposit  about  the  year  18 1 3, 
William  Butler  being  the  first  postmaster. 
The  office  was  then,  of  course,  over  the 
county  line,  and  was  not  removed  to  the 
new  part  of  the  village  until  about  the  year 
1850,  or  a  little  later.  'Simon  Lusk  had 
the  office  for  about  twenty  years  and  suc- 
ceeded Butler.  George  D.  Wheeler  then 
took  the  office  for  about  three  years,  and 
was  followed  by  Martial  R.  Hulce  between 
one  and  two  years.  Addison  J.  Wheeler 
had  it  three  or  four  years,  appointed  under 
President  Taylor.  C.  E.  Wright  succeeded 
one  year ;  then  S.  D.  Hulce  three  years. 
O.  S.  Dean  was  the  next  official  about  1861. 
L.  P.  Allen  was  the  next  fortunate  candi- 
date, remaining  in  the  office  about  three 
years,  and  giving  way  to  Ambrose  Blunt, 
who  had  the  office  about  a  month  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  B.  Perry ;  he  was  in  the 
office  about  a  year  and  a  half  when  J.  B. 
Stovv'  took  it  for  about  five  years.  E.  B. 
Adams  is  the  present  courteous  official  and 
has  held  the  office  since  1874. 

Schools.  —  In  the  year  1875  the  old  dis- 
trict schools  of  Deposit  were  .displaced  by 
a  union  school  embracing  three  districts. 
In  1 88 1  the  academy  was  extensively  en- 
larged, costing  about  $10,000,  and  the 
schools,  with  academic  department,  were  all 


I  brought  together  in  that  building.  The 
;  present  faculty  are  Prof.  McGuckin  and 
I  assistant  Jennie  A.  Goss  ;  with  blisses  Sea- 
;  vey,  Anderson,  Sanderson,  Surridge,  Stites, 
j  and  Banta  as  teachers.  The  school  is 
i  thoroughly  successful. 

I      An  academy  was  first  erected  in  1830 
and  was  burned  in  December,  1835.  ^'^i^- 
other  was  afterward  erected.    In  1851-52 
a  seminary  building  was  erected  by  private 
subscription  and  organized  under  the  laws. 
I  The  school  flourished  for  some  years,  but 
I  owing  to  financial  difficulties  the  property 
!  was  sold  by  the  sherifr'.    In  1^66-6"/  a  new 
j  academy  was  built  by  subscription  on  the 
Broome  county  side  of  the  line.    This  is 
j  the  structure  which,  with  extensive  im- 
!  provements,  is  now  the  Union  School  and 
{  Academy  building. 

I      Attorneys.  —  Simon  Lusk  (deceased)  was 
I  the  first  attorney  and  continued  for  twenty- 
i  five  years  when  ex-Judge  Jesse  Palmer 
!  (deceased)  became  a  partner.    A.  C.  Mo- 
'  ses  is  the   oldest  now  living.     He  came 
i  to  the  place  in   1848,  having  studied  with 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  in  Guilford,  Chenango 
county.     Within  a  few  years  after  his  arri- 
val he  came  over  the  line  into  Broome 
county.    He  was  admitted  about  the  year 
1830.    He  has  held  the  office  of  justice  of 
of  the  peace  for  many  years.    Judge  N.  K. 
Wheeler  and  Judge  T.  H.  Wheeler  prac- 
ticed several  years  in  Deposit. 

Taylor  IMore  was  an  early  attorney,  and 
his  son,  Arthur  More,  now  practices  in  De- 
posit, his  father  having  died.     He  studied  in 
I  Deposit  and  was  admitted  in  December.  1 870. 
j      L.  T.  Freeman  studied  with  Mr.  Moses 
j  (who  is  his  father-in-law),  and  was  admitted 
in  1853.     He  was  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Moses  for  a  time ;  went  South  during  the 
war,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  given  the 
office  of  Supreme  Court  judge  in  Virginia. 
Returning  North,  he  has  practiced  in  De- 
j  posit  since. 
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C.  T.  Alverson  studied  with  Alexander 
Gumming  in  Deposit,  and  William  Gleason, 
of  Delhi,  and  was  admitted  in  Binghamton 
in  December,  1S70.  He  was  for  a  time  in 
partnership  with  A.  Mulford,  and  the  firm 
dissolved  in  March,  1884. 

A.  D.  Gumming  has  practiced  a  number 
of  years  in  Deposit ;  and  A.  D.  Wade,  ad- 
mitted 1884,  and  E.  H.  Hanford,  admitted 
1876,  and  A.  Mulford,  are  also  practicing 
attorneys  here. 

Physiciajis.  —  The  record  of  many  of  the 
early  physicians,  who  doubtless  rode  over 
the  territory  embraced  in  this  town  while 
it  w^as  a  part  of  Windsor,  will  be  found  in 
the  history  of  that  town,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Gregory  is  the  oldest  physi- 
cian in  Sanford  at  the  present  time.  He 
was  originally  from  Colchester,  Delaware 
county,  and  graduated  at  the  Fairfield 
Medical  College  in  1838.  He  practiced  in 
Honesdale  sixteen  years  and  came  to  De- 
posit in  1859. 

Dr.  Barna  E.  Radeker,  born  in  Colches- 
ter, graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1874,  began 
practice  in  Deposit  in  1875. 

John  L.  Wager,  born  in  Amsterdam,  N. 
Y.,  graduated  at  the  Geneva  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1847,  began  practice  in  Deposit  in 
1856.  He  now  lives  across  the  line,  but 
has  his  office  in  Broome  county. 

W.  B.  Kelley,  born  in  Ararat,  Pa.,  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Baltimore,  1882  ;  began  practice 
here  the  follov.  ing  year. 

Dr.  S.  G.  McCabe,  of  Castlcton,  Vt., 
began  practice  in  1883,  and  has  established 
a  drug  store  in  Deposit. 

Other  physicians  who  have  been  in  De- 
posit, but  of  whom  we  have  no  especial 
data,  are  Dr.  Barber,  an  early  doctor,  Dr. 
Mather,  who  went  to  Binghamton,  Dr.  S. 
D.  Higgins,  Dr.  T.  S.  Rogers,  Dr.  Gilbert. 


Dr.  McFarlane  is  an  eclectic  physician  at 
North  Sanford. 

Churches.  —  There  are  six  church  organ- 
izations in  Deposit,  and  six  cluirch  edifices, 
three  of  which  are  across  the  "line  in  Dela- 
ware county,  two  on  the  Broome  side,  and 
one,  the  Presbyterian,  on  the  line  in  both 
counties  ;  but  we  consider  the  subject  of 
ample  importance  to  justify  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  records  in  these  pages.  The 
first  public  religious  services  in  the  town 
were  held  at  the  dwelling  house  of  John 
Hulce,a  Presbyterian,  by  Rev.  Hugh  Comp- 
ton,  who  also  taught  the  first  school  before 
1 794.  The  first  Sunday-scliOol  was  opened 
in  Deposit  in  18 18,  Mr.  T.  Benedict  offi- 
ciating. The  teachers  were  all  women. 
Twenty-five  scholars  attended.  This  school 
continued  eight  years,  when  an  undenomi- 
national Bible  class  was  organized  in  the 
Baptist  meeting-house,  by  M.  R.  Hulce. 

Baptist.- — The  first  church  in  the  place 
was  the  Baptist,  which  was  organized  June 
26th,  181 2.  The  members  were  Thaddeus 
Benedict,  James  P.  Aplington,  James  H. 
Coburn,  Eunice,  his  wife,  Benjamin  Coburn, 
Stephen  Stiles  and  Sally,  his  wife,  John  W^ 
Hulce  and  Eliza,  his  wife,  Samuel  Hulce, 
Sally  Pinney,  Molly  Burrows  and  Peninah 
Hulce.  The  first  deacons  were  Stephen 
Stiles  and  James  P.  Aplington.  The  pas- 
tors have  been :  Rev.  Messrs.  Levi  Hol- 
comb,  18 1 3-14;  Samuel  Gilbert,  D.  Rob- 
inson,  W^oolsey  and  O.  Spencer,  sup- 
ply for  four  years  ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Spaulding, 
Richmond  and  Otis  irregularly  till  1821; 
Samuel  Gilbert,  during  whose  sta\-  great 
accessions  were  made  ;  Jason  Corwin,  1823 
to  1825  ;  supplies  till  1829;  Levi  Tucker, 
in  whose  pastorate  the  new  church  was 
dedicated;  Michael  Frederick,  1832-34; 
Thomas  Durfee,  supply ;  Charles  A.  Fox, 
one  year,  to  1S37  ;  John  T.  Fuller,  1838- 
40;  Nelson  Mumford,  1840;  (parsonage 
built  in  1842-43);  Joel  Hendricks,  1851- 
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52;  (July  2d,  1852,  meeting-house  burned) ; 
Levi  More,  1852-54;  (new  church  built  in 
1853);  L.  W.  Ohiey.  1855-58;  Lewis 
Ranstead,  1858-59;  A.  L.  Freeman,  1860- 
62;  C.  H.  James,  1862-63;  George  Bal- 
com,  1863-64;  J.  N.  Adams,  1865-75  ;  A. 
Reynolds,  succeeded  for  one  year ;  \V. 
Mudge,  two  years;  E.  S.  Vreeland,  three 
years ;  E.  F.  Brigham,  the  present  pastor. 
In  1826  a  fine  church  edifice  was  built, 
which  remained  till  July,  1852,  when  it 
was  burned.  Another  was  then  built, 
changing  the  site.  In  1866,  while  it  was 
being  repaired,  the  church  was  blown  down 
by  a  hurricane.  In  1867  a  new  and  better 
one  was  dedicated.  This  stood  until  1877, 
when  it  was  burned.  The  society  was  then 
resolved  to  build  one  of  brick  and  it  was 
finished  in  1 881,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 
The  churches  have  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
been  formed  from  this  one,  which  now  has 
207  members.  The  "  Baptist  Society  of 
Deposit "  was  incorporated  in  January, 
1824.  The  present  trustees  are  John  M. 
Briggs,  Edward  Bullock,  C.  M.  Futnam. 
E.  Babcock,  clerk  ;  Hobart  Adam,  treas- 
urer. 

Congregational.  —  This  society  was  or- 
ganized July  2 1  St,  1 81 2,  by  Revs.  D.  Har- 
rower  and  J.  T.  Benedict,  with  eight  mem- 
bers, as  follows:  William  Macclure,  Aaron 
Stiles  and  Catharine,  his  wife,  Benjamin 
Hawley  and  Theodocia,  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Bathsheba  Demandcr,  Mrs.  Lois  Dean, 
Aphia  Hawley  and  Anna  Nickerson. 

For  the  next  six  years  the  church  was 
supplied  by  missionaries  —  Joel  jChapen, 
Joel  T.  Benedict,  Joseph  Wood  and  others. 
From  18 1 8  Rev.  Elisha  Wise  preached 
about  twelve  years.  Samuel  G.  Orton  then 
stayed  two  years,  and  great  additions  were 
made.  Leverett  Hull  then  ministered  one 
year ;  Joshua  B.  Graves,  two  ;  E.  T.  Ball, 
one;  Smith  P.  Gammage,  two;  Foster 
Lilly,  two  ;  Aaron  P.  Allen,  eight  ;  O.  H. 


\  Seymour,  three  ;  Thomas  Hempsted,  two  ; 
i  Charles  H.  De  Long,  eight;  ^larcellus 
!  Clute,  three  years,  to  1877;  Janies  B. 
1  Fisher,  four  years;  and  S.  J.  Hopkins 
since. 

The  legal  society,  '*  The  First  Presbyte- 
rian Society  of  the  town  of  Tompkins,"  was 
formed  February  15th,  1818,  with  William 
Butler,  William  Wheeler  and  Silas  Crandall 
j  first  trustees. 

I      In   1818  the  society  built  a  church.  It 
I  remained      Congregational     twenty- three 
I  years,  was  then  Presbyterian  twelve  years, 
j  and  since  1844  has  been  Congregational. 
I      In   1854  a  new  cluirch  was  built;  the 
next  year  it  was  burned  b\-  lightning,  in 
1855  rebuilt,  and  in  1877  ^g^^in  burned  to 
the  ground.     In  i  S78  and  I S79  the  present 
elegant  brick  edifice  was  erected. 

The  trustees  are  :  Alvin  Devereaux,  G. 
D.  Wheeler  and  John  M.  Smith  :  Charles 
T.  Edick,  clerk  ;  J.  S.  Minor,  treasurer. 

Methodist  Episcopal.  —  This  church  was 
organized  in  1 830.    The  first  preacher  was 
x\lexander  Calder  ;  the  first  class  leader, 
Hiram   Banks.    The  original   number  of 
members  was  thirteen.     The  first  church 
edifice  was  built  in   1832,  costing  $900; 
the  second  was  built  of  brick  in  1872  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000.    There  are  now  about  175 
members.     This    church    building    is  in 
Broome  county.     Following  are  the  names 
of  the  pastors:  Alexander  Calder,  1830; 
Alexander  and  Nathan  Rice.  1831;  John 
P.  Foster  and  P.  House,  1832-33;  David 
Terry,    1834-35;  M.   Van  Duzen,  1836; 
I  D.  B.  Turner,  1837  -  W.  S.  Stillwell,  1838  ; 
I  D.  Bullock  and   vV.  F.  Gould,  1839-40; 
A.  C.  Fields,  1841  ;  A.  C.  Fields  and  J. 
Davy,  1842  ;  W.  C.  Smith  and  R.  S.  Scott, 
1843  ;       S.  Scott  and  P.  Stoddard,  1844; 
i  P.  Williams,  1845  (he  was  sent  from  Dc- 
!  posit  as  missionary  to  Africa,  and  died  soon 
I  after  reaching  his  field);  J.  Croft,  1846; 
i  M.  M.  Curtis,  1847-48  ;  E.  E.  Stout,  1849; 
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David  Gibson,  1850;  William  Wilson,  1851; 
L.  W.  Walsworth,  1852-53  ;  A.  Ackerly, 
1854;  Richard  Decker,  1855;  Richard 
W^heatley,  1856-57;  J.  W.  Sellick,  1858- 
59;  T.  Elliott,  i860;  Van  Ness  Traver,  1861- 
62;  J.  C.  Hoyt,  1863-64;  J.  G.  Oakley, 
1865-66;  Thomas  Lamont,  1867-69;  Josiah 
Sims,  1870-72;  J.  L.  Gamble,  1873;  J. 
W.  Jones,  1874;  Z.  N.  Lewis,  1875-76; 
J.  L.  Gamble,  1877;  C.  B.  Landon,  1878- 
80;  L.  C.  H.  Adams,  1881-83;  G.  H. 
Smith,  1884. 

The  present  officers  are:  P.  R.  Wheaton, 
P.  J.  Bartle,  Levi  Miles,  jr.,  Charles  K. 
Brown,  D.  L.  Demoney,  Melvin  Knapp 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  trustees ;  Henry 
Burrows,  C.  K.  Brown,  D.  L.  Demoney, 
Sliter  D.  Smith,  William  Aumock,  Peter 
White,  N.  H.  Knapp,  Walter  Jackson,  L. 
J.  Hallock,  stewards. 

St.  JosepJi  s  ( Roman  Catholic ).  —  St. 
Joseph's  Church  was  organized  by  Father 
Hourigan,  of  Binghamton,  about  1848.  A 
chapel  and  parochial  residence  were  built 
soon  afterward.  The  priests  in  charge  have 
been  Fathers  Hourigan,  Carroll,  Forney,  Mc- 
Geough,  Griffith,  M.  J.  Fournier,  and  Stan- 
ton, at  present  in  charge.  The  number  of 
communicants  is  large  and  the  church  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Christ ( Episcopal )  Church. — This  church 
was  organized  in  July,  i860,  with  twenty- 
nine  members.  They  have  a  small  church 
building  and  a  membership  averaging 
about  thirty.  Regular  public  services  have 
not  been  always  kept  up,  but  now  they 
have  a  rector  and  regular  services  every 
week. 

African  Methodist.  — This  church  (Zion) 
was  organized  by  the  colored  people  of 
Deposit  in  1864.  Since  which  time  they 
have  had  public  services  most  of  the  time 
by  men  of  their  own  race.  A  Sunday-school 
has  also  been  kept  up,  having  been  organ- 
ized by  M.  R.  Hulce  in  1864.    This  church 


has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  the  colored 
people  in  the  vicinity. 

San  ford  (  Creek  Settlement).  —  This  is  a 
small  hamlet  situated  in  about  the  center 
of  the  town,  on  the  Oquaga  creek;  another 
small  creek  empties  into  the  Oquaga  near 
the  settlement,  from  which  it  took  its  former 
name  of  Creek  Settlement.   The  post-office 
was  established  here  as  much  as  fifty  years 
ago,  the  exact  date  not  being  attainable. 
M.  L.  Kneiskern,  who  has  had  a  cooper- 
shop  here  for  eleven  years,  is  the  present 
postmaster,  having  taken  the  office  in  1881. 
I  Before  him  Samuel  Whitney  had  it  for  a 
j  period  of  twelve  years,  and  before  this,  Or- 
I  rin  Jacobs.     Mr.  Kneiskern  has  started  a 
I  store  recently. 

j  There  has  been  a  grocery  or  store  here 
I  for  forty  years  or  more.  Hiram  Daniels 
j  was  one  of  the  early  merchants,  and  after 
I  him  A.  J.  Ketchum  was  in  business.  Thomas 
I  Culver  had  a  small  store  for  about  eight 
I  years.  Uriel  Pomeroy  had  a  wagon  shop 
I  for  a  number  of  years,  up  to  three  years 
!  since.  A  man  named  Gould  had  a  shop 
t  before  Pomeroy.  Andrew  Kedzie  has  had 
i  a  blacksmith  shop  for  twenty  years  past, 
i       L.  Phillev  is  a  shoemaker  and  has  run 

a  small  tannery  for  many  years.    There  is 

a  small  Methodist  Church  at  this  point,  Rev. 

PI  A.  Baldwin,  who  preaches  at  McClure 
j  Settlement  and  North  Sanford,  also  minis- 
I  tering  to  this  congregation  twice  a  month, 
i  The  congregation  has  about  forty  members. 
I  North  Sanford.  —  This  hamlet  is  situated 
i  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
■  Oquaga  creek,  four  miles  from  Sanford  and 
!  six  from  Deposit.  The  Wakeman  and  Mo- 
I  sher  families,  already  alluded  to,  were  early 
'  settlers  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  Fullers  came 
j  in  about  1825.  The  post-office  was  estab- 
'  iished  about  thirty  years  ago,  David  Devol 
:  being  the  firstincumbentof  theoffice.  Hiram 

Fuller  was  probably  the  next ;  the  office 
i  was  next  at  Silas  Wakeman's  house,  and 
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then  Wesson  Mosher  was  appointed.  G. 
W.  Bixby  was  appointed  in  1871  and  now 
has  the  office.  David  Devol  kept  the  first 
grocery  some  thirty- five  years  ago.  Since 
then  Alonzo  Campbell  was  the  next  mer- 
chant. He  kept  store  until  i86i  and  was 
a  prominent  man  in  the  town  ;  held  the 
office  of  assessor,  collector,  poormaster  for 
several  years  and  is  assessor  at  the  present 
time.  Warren  W^alden  had  a  store  a  short 
time  and  was  succeeded  by  Theodore  Camp- 
bell. The  latter  was  bought  out  by  F.  and 
G.  Bixby,  who  continued  together  until 
1880,  when  G.  W.  Bixby  bought  his  broth- 
er's interest.  In  August,  1884,  he  sold  a 
half  interest  to  S.  G.  Barnum  and  they 
moved  into  the  new  store  built  by  G.  H. 
Bixby.  There  were  mills  in  this  vicinity 
at  an  early  day,  in  common  with  other  parts 
of  the  town.  Hezekiah  Broad  had  a  grist- 
mill and  saw-mill  on  the  creek  a  little  above 
the  hamlet  as  early  as  1830.  Ebenezer 
Warner  built  one  also  at  an  early  day, 
which  was  afterward  owned  by  Lewis  Bur- 
lingame.  Henry  Hamlin  built  the  steam 
saw-mill  in  1882  and  connected  with  it  a 
grist-mill  and  shingle  machine.  Joshua 
Belden  was  one  of  the  earliest  blacksmiths 
at  North  Sanford  and  had  a  shop  here  about 
1830.  He  was  followed  by  Alva  Whitney, 
who  had  a  shop  just  below  Mr.  S wart's 
present  one.  This  shop  was  continued 
until  1876  when  John  Swart  took  it.  Before 
his  advent  it  was  occupied  by  Van  Duzen 
&  Knapp.  Alexander  Graham  also  had  a 
shop  above  the  settlement.  There  has  never 
been  but  one  harness  maker  here —  George 
II.  Whitlock,  who  now  has  a  shop.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford  is  a  carpenter  and  general 
repairer  of  wagons,  etc. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  dairying 
interest  in  recent  years  has  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  two  cheese  factories  near  North  San- 
ford, about  two  miles  north  and  south  of 
the  hamlet.    The  lower  one  was  built  by 


I  Charles  A.  Wheeler  and  the  other  by  W. 
I  A."  Chamberlain,  both  in  1881. 
i      A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  the 
:  north  part  of  Sanford  in  May,  1842,  with 
I  thirteen  members,  by  a  council  of  delegates 
j  from   the  Baptist  Churches  of  Coventry, 
I  Masonville,  Deposit  and  Bainbridge.  A 
I  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1846,  at  a  cost 
I  of  about  $400 ;  but  in  consequence  of  its 
I  not  being  centrally  located  it  went  into  dis- 
!  use  about  the  year  1870.    The  first  pastor 
I  was  Rev.  E.  L.  Benedict,  of  Deposit.  There 
I  are  now  two  churches  in  North  Sanford, 
Baptist  and  Methodist.   The  buildings  were 
both  erected  in  1871—72.    The  Baptist  so- 
ciety is  very  small  and  services  have  not 
recently  been  held  with  regularity.  Rev. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Oneonta,  preaches  occa- 
sionally.   The  present  trustees  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  are  Samuel  Donaldson,  B.  A. 
Colwell  and  W^illiam  Pierce.    There  are  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  members. 

McClure  Settleinent.  — The  pioneer  loca- 
tion of  the  elder  William  Macclure  at  this 
point  has  already  been  described  in  the 
early  history  of  the  town.  It  is  a  mere 
hamlet,  a  station  on  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  railroad,  and  located 
about  five  miles  west  of  Deposit.  There 
has  been  a  post-office  here  since  1865. 
Charles  Hewitt  was  first  postmaster,  but 
available  records  of  the  office  are  very  mea- 
gre. M.  W.  De  Witt  w^as  a  recent  incum- 
bent of  the  office  f<5r  a  short  time  and  in 
1 88 1  the  present  postmaster,  S.  A.  Fenton, 
took  the  office. 

D.  &  S.  Post  formerly  had  a  large  steam 
saw-mill  here,  which  cut  4,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  per  year.  They  are  now  prominent 
farmers  of  the  town  ;  they  are  sons  of  Ste- 
phen Post,  who  settled  in  the  county  in 
1848  with  his  sons.  He  has  passed  the 
age  of  eighty  years  and  has  retired  from 
active  labors. 

The  ^chief  industry  of  the  place  is  the 
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Acid  Works  of  Bayliss  &  Birkalew,  the 
products  of  which  are  alcohol,  charcoal  and 
what  is  called  acid  lime.  These  works  were 
established  in  1 88 1  and  comprise  two  fac- 
tories about  two  miles  apart.  The  facility 
with  which  wood  is  obtained  here  and  its 
comparatively  low  price,  were  the  advan- 
tages offered  for  locating  the  factories  where 
they  are.  They  employ  about  twenty-five 
men  and  burn  five  thousand  cords  of  wood 
annually.  The  proprietors  reside  in  Bing- 
hamton.  Mr.  Fenton,  the  postmaster,  has 
a  small  store  at  the  settlement,  and  Enos 
Freeman  has  had  a  blacksmith  shop  for 
many  years.  The  Methodist  church  here 
was  built  in  1848;  Jonas  Underwood,  one 


of  the  early  settlers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  was  prominent  in  the  work. 
He  is  now  a  class  leader,  with  George  Clark. 
E.  A.  Baldwin  preaches  twice  a  month. 

G'ulf  Siiuiviit.  —  This  is  a  mere  station  on 
the  Erie  railroad,  about  seven  miles  from  De- 
posit in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town. 
David  Corwin  was  the  first  postmaster  here. 
George  S.  Williams,  now  in  the  office  and 
keeping  a  small  store,  has  been  thus  em- 
ployed for  a  number  of  years. 

A  post-office  was  established  at  Oquaga 
lake  in  1884. 
I      Da}inville  is  a  small  hamlet  two  miles 
i  southwest  of  Oquaga  lake;  has  two  churches, 
i  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Free  Will  Baptist. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  lOWN  OF  COLESYHXE. 


THE  town  of  Colesville  is  situated  upon 
the  northern  border  of  the  count}'* 
east  of  the  centre,  and  contains  47,283  and 
3-4  acres.  It  was  formed  from  the  town  of 
Windsor  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1821,  un- 
der an  act  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract:  "All  that  part  of  the  town  of  Wind- 
sor west  of  the  town  of  Sanford  and  north 
of  a  line  beginning  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Robert  Harpur's  patent ;  thence  west- 
wardly  on  the  south  line  of  said  patent  to 
the  Susquehanna  river  ;  thence  down  and 
across  the  river  on  the  patent  line  until  it 
strikes  the  river  opposite  James  String- 
ham's  ;  thence  down  the  centre  of  the  river 
until  opposite  the  north  line  of  John  Doo- 
little's  land  in  Hammond's  patent ;  thence 
west  as  the  line  runs  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  tiers  of  lots  to  John  Watts'  patent ; 
thence  north  forty  chains  to  the  north  line 
of  the  second  tier  of  lots  in  said  patent ; 
thence  west  on  said  line  of  lots  to  the  east 
line  of  the  town  of  Chenango." 


The  first  town  meeting  in  this  town  was 
ordered  held  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel 
Cole,  at  Cole's  Hill.  From  this  gentleman, 
who  was  an  early  settler  and  a  prominent 
man,  the  town  received  its  name. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  broken  by  an 
elevated  ridge,  the  summits  of  which  rise 
from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
valle\'  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  which 
flows  southward  across  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  town.  This,  with  Belden  brook  and 
several  other  small  streams,  drain  the  town. 
The  soil  in  the  river  bottoms  is  a  deep  and 
fertile  gravelly  loam,  while  upon  the  hills 
it  is  mixed  largely  with  ciay  and  slate  ;  it 
is  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage. 

The  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad 
crosses  the  western  and  northern  portions 
of  the  town  with  a  long  curve,  on  which 
are  stations  of  Osborne  Hollow,  the  Tunnel, 
Belden  and  Nineveh  Junction.  The  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  railroad 
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follows  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
across  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  passing 
the  stations  of  Doraville,  Centre  V^illage, 
Harpersville  and  Nineveh  Junction. 

Colesville  is  made  up  of  the  Smith  pat- 
ent, Watts  patent,  Hammond  patent  and 
the  Harpur  patent ;  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  town  of  Fenton  and  Chenan- 
go county ;  on  the  east  by  Sanford  and 
Chenango  county ;  on  the  south  by  San- 
ford and  Windsor,  and  on  the  west  by  Fen- 
ton and  Kirkwood. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was 
made  by  John  Lamphere  in  1785.  He  lo- 
cated near  the  site  of  Harpersville.  He 
died  in  1788,  it  being  the  first  death  in  the 
town.  His  widow  married  Benjamin  Bird 
in  1794,  this  being  the  first  wedding  in  the 
town. 

Lemuel  and  Nathaniel  Badger  and  Cas- 
per Spring  located  in  the  town  in  1786, 
and  built  a  dwelling  on  the  site  of  the  Har- 
persville Hotel  ;  one  or  both  of  them  kept 
a  tavern  there  at  a  later  date  ;  in  the  barn 
belonging  to  this  hotel  Mrs.  Myra  Quick 
remembers  attending  what  was  called  a 
menagerie  many  years  ago.  Descendants 
of  the  Badgers  are  now  living  in  the  town. 

The  settlement  of  Edward  Guernsey 
with  his  parents,  David  and  Abigail  Guern- 
sey, is  given  by  David  B.  Guernsey  as  in 
the  year  1788;  they  came  from  Litchfield 
county,  Conn.  David  B.  Guernsey  mar- 
ried Nancy  Dickson,  and  they  have  three 
sons.  He  was  postmaster  at  Oquaga  in 
1868. 

Nathaniel  Cole  settled  on  Cole's  Hill  in 
1795,  and  Vena  Cole  at  or  about  the  same 
time.  They  became  prominent  citizens. 
Nathaniel  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  who 
kept  a  tavern  at  Colesville  at  a  later  date, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  that  point. 

"Jed"  Merchant  also  located  at  Cole's 
Hill  in  1795  ;  his  daughter  married  a  Mr. 
Keech,  who  now  lives  in  the  town. 


i      Bateman   S.  Dickinson  located  on  the 
I  river  below  Centre  Village,  having  first  set- 
tled near  Cole's  Hill  in  1795.     He  has  de- 
scendants near  Oquaga.     David  Crofut  also 
located  in  the  vicinitv  of  Cole's  Hill  in  the 
I  same  year.     Descendants  of  this  famih'  are 
i  now  living  in  the  town.    Titus  Humiston 
I  located  on  Cole's  Hill  in   1795  ;  and  John 
I  Ruggles  and  Isaac  Tyrrell  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity and  in  that  year.     Both  these  last- 
named  families    have  descendants  in  the 
town  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Robert  Harpur^  settled  in  Coles 
i  ville  at  Harpersville  in  1787  or  soon 
thereafter.-  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1733  and  came  to  New  York  in  I/61,  en- 
gaging as  professor  in  Kings  (now  Colum- 
bia) College,  where  he  remained  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
State  convention  of  1776,  and  also  of  the 
convention  which  formed  the  first  State 
Constitution.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  elected  Member  of  the  Assembly  for 
New  York  city,  and  in  1 780  was  appointed 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he 
held  until  1795,  when  he  came  into  Broome 
county,  as  stated.  He  died  in  1825.  He 
was  the  owner  of  the  immense  tract  of  land, 
some  sixty  thousand  acres,  embracing  a 
portion  of  this  town,  which  bore  his  name, 
and  which  he  disposed  of  to  the  early  set- 
tlers.2  Robert  Harpur,  son  of  Secretary 
Harpur,  was  born  in    New  York  city  in 

^  Thi>  name  is  now  >pened  generally  with  an  "e  in 
the  last  syllable  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  or- 
thography in  speaking  of  the  elder  Harpurs. 

2  This  date  is  variousiv  given  and  generally  as  late  as 
1795.  I;a*  rck;rca^c  William  Macclure^  journ:^!  zrd 
leller;,  in  the  hi.-,tory  of  the  town  of  Sanford  will  indi- 
cate quite  clearly  that  he  must  have  conie  here  consider- 
ably earlier  than  1 795. 

2  Wilkinson  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Secreta- 
ry Harpur,  while  still  a  resident  of  New  York  city,  sent 
a  woman  in  1792  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  grist- 
mill upon  his  patent ;  her  name  was  Peggy  Ludlow.  Al- 
though a  woman,  she  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to 
credit  for  executive  ability,  by  superintending  the  work 
in  a  thorough  and  efficient  manner. 
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1/93,  ^^^^  married  Permelia  Betts,  in  Afton, 
Chenango  county,  in  i8i5;  they  located  at 
Harpersville,  and  he  died  in  1872  and  his 
wife  in  1862,  leaving  five  children— IMyra, 
Robert  G.,  Sarah  K.,  Edward  and  Anna, 
Myra  Harpur  was  born  in  18 17  and  mar- 
ried in  1857  Mr.  G.  N.  Quick.  They  now 
reside  in  Harpersville,  in  the  old  Harpur 
home. 

One  daughter  of  J.  Warren  Harpur  mar- 
ried Mr.  Whitney,  of  Binghamton,  and  one 
married  Mr.  Bryant,  late  of  Butlalo.  They 
inherited  the  old  homestead  of  550  acres  in 
Colesville,  divided  equally  in  value  and 
recently  appraised  at  $36,250,  by  M.  R. 
Hides  and  Edward  Harpur.  An  old  In- 
dian orchard  and  burying-ground  is  on  this 
farm.  Robert  Harpur  was  somewhat  ec- 
centric. It  was  in  reference  to  him  Gener- 
al Root,  when  making  a  speech  in  the  Leg- 
"islative  Assembly,  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
for  constructing  the  Erie  canal  alongside  of 
Lake  Ontario,  that  he  repeated  the  follow- 
ing lines  as  a  comparison.     He  said  it  was 

"  Like  the  man  with  two  cats — one  big,  t'other  small, 
For  which  he  made  places  to  pass  through  the  wall ; 
He  made  a  large  hole  for  big  puss  to  pass  through. 
And  he  made  a  small  hole  for  his  little  cat,  too." 

The  making  of  the  Erie  canal  was  greatly 
injurious  to  Delaware  and  Broome  counties 
and  to  all  the  Southern  Tier.  Lands  fell  to 
less  than  one  quarter  of  their  previous 
value.    Hence  General  Root's  opposition. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  as  follows ; 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  century  David 
Hotchkiss,  wishing  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
land,  went  to  George  Harpur,  who  lived  on 
the  next  farm  below,  to  en^-ac^e  him  to  to 
to  New  York  and  buy  it  for  him.  Harpur 
objected  at  first,  but  finally  agreed  to  go, 
provided  Hotchkiss  would  go  daily  and  pray 
in  his  family.  This  was  agreed  on.  Har- 
pur went,  and  on  returning,  Hotchkiss 
found  that  Harpur  had  bought  the  land  in 
his  own  name  !  In  speaking  of  it,  Hotch- 
kiss said,  "  I  find  it  necessary  to  ivatcJi  as 


!  well  as  pray."     He  laid  the  matter  before 
j  the  church,  by  which  means  he  obtained 
the  land. 

I  Peter  Hendrickson,  a  German,  settled  on 
!  the  river  below  Centre  Villacre,  where  he 
purchased  fifty-four  acres  of  Mr.  Harpur. 
He  was  father  of  the  hero  of  the  hunting 
incident,  in  which  two  heifers  were  killed, 
as  related  in  the  preceding  history  of  the 
I  town  of  Windsor. 

i      Many  of  the  descendants  of  John  Doo- 
I  little's  family  are  now  living  in  the  south- 
I  eastern  part  of  the  town,  near  where  the 
I  first  settlement  was  made,  and  which  has 
i  been  described  in  the  history  of  Windsor,  it 
I  having  been  over  the  line  between  the  two 
I  towns.     Edgar  Doolittle,  one  of  the  lead- 
I  ing  farmers  and  blooded  stock  growers  of 
j  the  town,  is  a  great-grandson  of  John.  He 
I  married  Rebecca  Crary  in   1839,  and  she 
died  in  1859,  when  he  married  for  his  sec- 
ond   wife    Edith  Crary  ;    they  have  two 
children. 

I  In  the  year  1788  occurred  the  first  birth 
i  in  the  town,  that  of  Louisa  Badger  ; 
I  whether  she  was  the  daughter  of  Lemuel 
or  Nathaniel  Badger,  we  are  not  informed 
Benjamin  Bird  kept  the  first  tavern  in  the 
town  in  1794,  and  the  first  store  was  opened 
I  by  Bateman  S  Dickinson  in  1805. 
I  In  an  old  account-book  of  Robert  Har- 
I  pur,  dating  back  to  his  first  settlement  in 
1  this  town,  we  find  Jacobus  Vosburgh 
I  charged  with  fifty  acres  of  land  on  the  east 
I  side  of  the  river  below  Harpersville,  in  1795. 
I  Ezra  Pratt,  about  1800,  bought  lands  of 
i  Mr.  Harpur  on  Belden  creek,  three  miles 
;  from  Harpersville  ;  he  has  descendants  in 
I  different  parts  of  the  town.  Frederick 
1  Shafter  settled  on  the  river  opposite  Harp- 
1  ersville  in  i8oo.  David  Goodenough  set- 
I  tied  before  1800,  and  purchased  forty  acres 
j  of  Mr.  Harpur,  probably  over  the  line  in 
!  Chenango  county.  He  has  descendants  in 
i  Windsor.     David  Way  bought  fifty  acres 
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in  1 80 1,  about  two  miles  west  of  Harpers- 
ville ;  he  located  at  a  later  date  below  Do- 
raville,  on  the  river,  where  Egbert  Doolittle 
lives.  He  was  father  of  Albert,  Hiram  and 
Harvey  Way.  Isaac  Tyrrell  came  into  the 
town  in  1796  and  settled  in  the  Martin 
school-house  neighborhood.  Amasa  Tyr- 
rell, now  living  in  Harpersville,  is  his  son. 
Henry  Thompson  located  here  about  1800, 
and  had  a  store,  probably  at  or  near  Harp- 
ersville, which  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first ;  as  we  find  in  the  old  account-book 
of  Mr.  Harpur  credits  to  Thompson  for 
goods  and  merchandise,  dated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Rufus  Fancher 
bought  ten  acres  of  Mr.  Harpur  before 
1802;  it  adjoined  the  Hendrickson  prop- 
erty. 

Linus  Allen  settled  in  the  town  in  1806. 
His  grandson,  Bennett  B.  Allen,  now  lives 
on  the  old  homestead  ;  he  married  Nancy 
R.  Doolittle,  and  they  have  three  children. 
Other  descendants  live  in  the  Harpersville 
section. 

Israel  Williams  settled  in  the  town  in 
1800.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and 
was,  according  to  his  grandson,  Harry  B. 
Williams,  one  of  the  number  who  ferried 
General  Washington  over  from  Long  Island. 
His  grandson  (who  is  a  son  of  Bartholomew 
WiUiams  and  Polly  Humiston)  is  a  promi- 
nent farmer.  Bartholomew  Williams  mar- 
ried Polly,  a  daughter  of  Titus  Humiston, 
as  stated.  He  settled  in  the  town  before 
1800,  coming  from  Connecticut  with  a 
family  of  fifteen  children,  on  an  ox  sled.  It 
is  related  that  one  of  the  children  was  lost 
off  from  the  sled  and  was  not  missed  from 
the  number  until  the  family  had  gone  some 
distance ;  the  father  went  back  and  found 
the  straggler. 

James  A.  Chaffee  was  born  in  Colesville 
in  18 1 2,  and  married  for  his  second  wife 
Eliza  Jane  Alden-Knox  ;  the  ancestors  of 
the  Alden  and  Knox  families  having  been 


I  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Windsor.  James 
A.  Chaffee  is  a  son  of  Zebediah  Chaffee  and 
Patty  Knox  ;  he  settled  in  Windsor  in  i  S03. 

Levi  Manville  settled  in  the  town  in  1796 
and  was  the  father  of  Levi,  jr.,  who  was 
born  in  the  town  in  18 14.     He  was  colonel 
of  the  lOOth  regiment,  N.  Y.  V.,  in  the  last 
j  war,  and  is  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  old 
:  Susquehanna  river  pilots  now  living  in  the 
I  town.     His  mother  was  the  widow  of  Isaac 
'  Tyrrell,  before  mentioned. 

This  constitutes  the  settlers  who  came 

I 

I  into  the  town  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
I  the  century,  as  far  as  we  have  learned.  The 
I  lands  except  along  the  river  were  heavily 
!  timbered,  like  all  the  territory  in  this  section, 
and  the  pioneers  found  themselves  with 
years  of  severe  labor  before  them,  to  bring 
a  portion  of  their  farms  under  such  a  state 
{  of  cultivation  as  would  enable  them  to  raise 
i  sufficient  grain  and  vegetables  for  their  ov/n 
I  use  ;  depending,  meanwhile,  almost  entirely 
\  on  the  manufacture  of  lumber  to  obtain 
I  merchandise  and  money.  Before  the  end 
I  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  saw-m.ills 
i  were  located  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  the 
i  timber  of  the  forests  was  rapidly  trans- 
I  formed  into  pine  lumber,  rafted  down  the 
j  rivers  and  sold.  In  an  interview  with  Mr. 
!  George  Collington,  of  Centre  Village,  he 
i  recalls  the  following  mills  that  were  ope- 
,  rated  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century ;  and  there  were  doubtless 
I  many  more  :  — 

I  Two  saw-mills  were  built  at  an  early  day 
i  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  which  were 

afterward  owned  by  Warren  Doolittle  and 
'  Nathan  Ivlayhew.  Peter  Quick  built  a  steam 

saw-mill  in  the  same  neighborhood  at  a 
I  later  date.  Mr.  Blatchley  had  a  mill  in  the 
j  southwestern  part  of  the  town,  and  Ansel 

Thurber  built  one  near  by.  John  Hendrick- 
'  son  built  a  saw-mill  on  the   "  Doraville 

creek,"  at  an  early  date,  and  John  Freeman 
,  built  one  later  on  the  same  stream  ;  both 
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were  long  ago  abandoned.  Mr.  Badger  had 
a  saw-mill  with  his  grist-mill,  and  Robert 
Harpur  and  Colonel  Mason  also  had  mills. 
Hezekiah  Stowell  had  two  saw-mills,  on 
"Church  Hollow  creek."  Up  the  Belden 
creek  above  Harpersville,  Barton  Pratt  had 
a  saw-mill ;  and  others  were  owned  by  John 
Wakeman,  Samuel  Pratt,  P^phraim  Xorcutt 
and  Edwin  Northrup.  Joel  Morse  had  one, 
known  as  Morse's  mill,  at  the  neighborhood 
called  Unitaria,"  and  there  is  one  at  New 
Ohio,  owned  by  John  Wiley  ;  these  are  now 
running,  as  are  also  those  of  Pratt  and  Nor- 
cutt.  Ezra  Pratt  had  a  grist-mill  fift\-  years 
ago  at  New  Ohio,  which  was  abandoned. 
Isaac  Higley  had  an  early  mill  at  Osborne 
Hollow  and  George  Addis  also  had  one  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Osborne  Hollow 
Creek.  One  very  early  mill  in  this  vicinity 
was  owned  by  Isaac  Gano.  John,  William 
and  Joseph  Whitaker  had  a  grist-mill  and 
saw-mill  at  Osborne  Hollow  many  years 
ago.  These  numerous  mills  will  indicate  the 
magnitude  and  universality  of  the  lumber 
business  in  early  years.  Prominent  among 
the  early  lumbermen  were  Colonel  Leman 
Mason,  Samuel  Badger,  Jeremiah  Rogers, 
Judson  Allen,  Warren  Harpur  and  others. 
In  those  days  the  noble  river  presented  an 
animated  scene  when  its  tide  was  swollen 
by  the  regularlv  recurring  freshets.  Rafts 
followed  rafts  down  the  swift  tide,  some  of 
them  of  enormous  proportions,  and  the  old 
pilots,  who  gloried  in  their  occupation,  were 
a  prominent  element  in  the  community. 

Before  grist-mills  were  built  in  this  town, 
and  after  the  erection  of  Hotchkiss's  and 
Doolittle's  mills  at  W^indsor,  the  inhabitants 
went  either  to  that  place  to  mill,  or  else  to 
Bainbridge.  The  journey  to  Windsor  was 
commonly  made  with  a  canoe.  Among  the 
early  hunters  of  some  local  note  was  "  Un- 
cle Frost."  He  took  a  grist  to  Windsor  in 
his  boat  once,  and  left  it  to  be  called  for  the 
next  day.     He  had  an  experience  with  a 


i  -begr  on  his  return  trip,  which  he  related  to 

'  Mr.  CoUington.  Said  he,  "  I  tell  you  I 
caught  a  famous  piece  of  meat  on  that  trip. 
I  came  upon  a  famous  bear,  and  I  just 
spoke  to  him  (with  his  rifle)  and  he  laid 
right  down.  I  skinned  him,  wrapped  the 
meat  in  the  hide  and  hung  it  up.  When  I 
went  for  my  grist  I  brought  him  home,  and 

1  he  was  fat  enough  to  fry  the  whole  grist." 

!  A  bear  was  killed  in  this  town  only  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  about  three  miles  from  Nin- 
eveh. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  early 
I  days,  in  common  with  others  settling  along 
the  river,  had  the  benefit  of  the  excellent 
shad  fishing  which  then  existed  here.  They 
were  caught  in  seines,  or  dams  of  brush 
were  made  and  the  fish  driven  down  stream 
into  the  close  confinement  of  small  pools, 
and  caught,  and  they  supplied  the  settlers 
with  what  proved  a  welcome  variety  in  their 
otherwise  monotonous  bill  of  fare. 

In  the  old  account  book  of  Robert  Har- 
pur, from  which  we  have  quoted  (and  which 
now  belongs  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Myra 
Quick),  we  find  the  following  memorandum 
in  Mr.  Harpur's  writing,  which  is  interest- 
ing. It  is  under  date  of  1817:  Said.  Wil- 
liam Scouten,  being  a  young  man,  came  to 
live  with  me  until  he  should  be  of  the  age 
of  21  years.  For  his  service  I  was  to  give 
him  at  the  rate  of  ten  acres  of  land  yearly, 
besides  maintaining  and  cloathing  him  all 
the  time  he  remained  with  me. — All  w'ch 
I've  perform'd  and  given  him  a  deed  in  fee 
simple  of  55  acres,  32  R.,  as  described." 
i  This  land  was  about  two  miles  northwest 
I  of  Harpersville,  where  William  Scouten's 
widow  and  a  son  now  live. 

Zenas  Smith  settled  as  early  as  18 15  on 
j  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Comstock, 
j  which  joins  the  Joshua  Baker  estate. 
I  We  will  now  briefly  notice  the  prominent 
I  settlers  who  came  into  the  town  during  the 
I  first  quarter  of  the  century,  in  addition  to 
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those  already  alluded  to.  Jesse  Marsh  and 
his  wife,  who  was  Achsa  Knowhon.  settled 
herein  1802.  His  son,  Maurice  O.  Marsh, 
now  lives  on  the  old  homestead.  Harry 
Martin  came  to  the  town  with  his  mother, 
who  was  a  widow,  in  1 804.  He  became  a 
prominent  citizen,  was  a  civil  engineer  and 
held  local  offices.  Warren  E.  Martin,  now 
living  in  the  town,  is  his  son.  John  CoUing- 
ton,  father  of  George  Collington,  settled 
where  the  latter  lives  at  the  present  time, 
in  181 5,  coming  from  Vermont.  Hebought 
fifty  acres  of  Warren  Harpur.  George  Col- 
lington married  Mary  Roberts  in  1837  ;  she 
died  in  1854.  and  he  then  married  Susan 
Martin  Whitham  in  1855.  ]Mr.  Collington 
says  there  is  but  one  man  li\'ing  in  Coles- 
ville, on  either  side  of  the  river  in  the  \'alley, 
who  was  there  wlien  his  father  settled  ;  the 
exception  is  John  Davenport.  Joshua 
Baker  settled  in  18 10  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  below  Harpersville,  where  he  bought 
1 1 1  acres.  Mrs.  Addison  Austin  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Baker.  John  Andrews  located 
before  18  10  where  Mr.  Peckham  now  lives, 
below  Centre  Village.  Charles  Stringham 
was  an  early  settler  in  this  locality.  His 
son,  James  W.  Stringham,  was  father  of 
Charles  H.  Stringham,  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen  of  the  town.  He 
married  Rosetta  Hurlburt  in  1866,  and  for 
his  second  wife,  ]Miss  Ella  Teller,  daughter 
of  the  late  Jacob  Teller,  of  Dora\  iIle.  Mr. 
Stringham  was  elected  supervisor  in  1884. 
John  Davenport  settled  on  the  river  in 
1 81 2,  and  is  still  living.  Ahimaaz  Estes 
settled  in  the  town  about  18  10.  S.  F.  Es- 
tes, who  resides  in  the  town  and  is  a  gene- 
ral farmer,  is  his  son.  Rev.  "Billy"  Way 
came  from  Northfield,  Conn.,  and  settled  in 
Colesville  in  1817.  He  was  a  local  preacher 
and  class-leader  in  this  vicinity.  Lorenzo 
E.  Way,  who  now  owns  and  occupies  the 
old  homestead,  is  his  son.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged at  different  periods  in  teaching,  lum- 


bering and  contracting.     Henry  Wilder  set- 
tled in  the  town  in  181 8  and  was  the  father 
of  Addison  S.  W^ilder,  a  farmer  in  the  town. 
Amos  Wedge  is  an  old  resident  of  the  town, 
and  was  born  in  1803,  in  Oneida  crounty. 
,  His  father  was  Abel  Wedge,  and  his  grand- 
father was  David,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.      Other  descendants 
also  live  in  Colesville.     Alvin  Holcomb  lo- 
cated in  the  town  in  1825,  and  his  brother 
William  at  the  same  time.    George  A.  Hol- 
comb, a  prominent  farmer,  is  a  son  of  Al- 
vin.   The  latter  was  a  prominent  man,  and 
held  the  offixce  of  highway  commissioner  for 
thirteen  years  and  was  also  excise  commis- 
I  sioner.      George  A.   has  held   the  office 
of  assessor.     Numerous  descendants  of  the 
two  families  now  reside  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  tov/n.     Seth  and  Lyman  W^hit- 
aker,  brothers,  came  to  Colesville  in  1S2S 
and  purchased   at  first  ninety-four  acres  ; 
they  worked  in  conjunction  with  each  other 
for  a  number  of  years  and  finalh-  acquired 
I  over  600  acres  of  land.    They  borrowed  a 
yoke  of  cattle  with  which  to  transport  their 
i  small  estate  into  the  town.    They  erected 
a  log  cabin  and  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  "  Bill}'" 
\  Way  baked  their  bread  for  them  until  1825, 
1  when  Seth  married.     Seth  Whitaker,  jr.,  is 
I  a  son  of  Seth,  the  pioneer.     He  owns  346 
j  acres  of  land  and  is  a  prosperous  farmer. 
I  Other  descendants  of  tlie  family  live  in  the 
I  town,     Isaac  Hurlburt,  father  of  Isaac  A. 
I  Hurlburt,  now  of  Colesville,  came  to  the 
I  town  in  1825  and  purchased  his  homestead, 
j  His  wife  was  Mary  Parker,  whose  ancestors 
I  settled  in  the  town  in  18  14.     Isaac  A,  now 
'  lives  on  the  homestead  and  is  a  leading 
j  farmer. 

W^e  cannot  further  trace  the  settlements  in 
the  town.  There  are  other  prosperous 
farmers  and  their  descendants  who  settled 
here,  prior  to  1825,  some  of  whom  will  be 
alluded  to  a  little  further  on  in  the  history 
of  the  hamlets  and  villages ;  but  those  given 
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will  help  the  reader  to  a  knowledge  of  many 
of  those  who  have  been  prominently  instru-  | 
mental  in  clearing  the  wilderness  that  once  j 
covered  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Colesville,  \ 
The  oldest  settlements  were  made  in  the  i 
vicinity  of  Harpersville  and  Cole's  hill,  but 
they  gradually  spread  into  the  less  desira- 
ble localities,  until  now  the  town  is  thickly 
populated  in  all  directions  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  towns  of  Broome 
county. 

Of  the  State  legislation  relating  to  this  town 
may  be  mentioned  an  act  of  March  i6th, 
1 82 1,  giving  Samuel  Badger  and  Uri  Doo- 
little  authority  to  dam  the  Susquehanna  at 
*'  Hemlock  Rift,"  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Amos  Smith's  land  ;  the  dam  was  to  be 
thirty  inches  high,  and  made  of  brush  and 
stone. 

On  the  1 7th  of  April,  1828,  the  Colesville 
Bridge  Company  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature.  The  act  empowered  John  W. 
Harpur,  Thomas  Blakeslee,  Hezekiah  Stow- 
ell,  Judson  Allen,  Samuel  Badger  and  Jer- 
emiah Rogers  to  build  a  toll  bridge  over  the 
Susquehanna  at  or  near  the  **  Fish  place." 
The  river  was  ordered  kept  clear  of  ferries 
and  bridges  for  two  miles  up  and  down  the 
stream. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1838,  the  Harpers- 
ville Bridge  Company  was  incorporated. 
The  act  empowered  Robert  Harpur,  Judson 
Allen,  Thomas  Blakeslee,  David  Wilcox  and 
Henry  H.  Shaffer  to  build  a  toll  bridge 
between  Robert  Harpur's  grist-mill  and  J. 
W.  Harpur's  distillery.  This  was  at  Har- 
persville. 

On  the  I2th  of  April,  1842,  the  Susque- 
hanna Centre  Bridge  Company  was  incor- 
porated, with  power  to  build  a  toll  bridge 
in  Colesville  between  the  houses  of  Samuel 
Doolittleand  John  Lackeys.  The  commis- 
sioners were  Hiram  Blakeslee,  Jonathan  T. 
Wasson,  David  Bartow,  Jonas  Abbott,  Na- 
than Noble,  John  Fiecman,  Samuel  Doo- 


:  little,  Freeman  Putnam  and  William  Doo- 
I  little. 

i  According  to  Mr.  CoUington,  two  bridges 
!  have  been  built  at  Centre  Village,  before 
i  the  one  now  in  existence.  The  committee 
who  built  the  first  one  (under  the  act  last 
above  mentioned)  was  George  CoUington, 
Elon  Northrup  and  Seth  Baker.  The  pres- 
ent bridge  was  built  in  1876—77,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $5,000. 

The  first  dam  across  the  river  in  Coles- 
ville was  built  just  below  George  Colling- 
ton's  residence,  by  Dr.  Little,  as  early  as 
1 8 10.  There  was  then  an  island  at  that 
point,  which  has  since  been  carried  av.ay 
by  the  water.  ^lost  of  the  island  now  op- 
posite Mr.  CoUington's  home  has  formed 
since  that  time.  The  next  dam  was  at 
Centre  Village.  Isaac  Terry,  Colonel  ^la- 
son  and  Samuel  Badger  were  interested  in 
it.  Samuel  Badger  built  the  grist-mill  and 
saw-mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at 
Centre  Village,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
mill ;  it  has  been  enlarged  and  changed 
since.  Asel  Barnes,  Uri  Doolittle  and  Geo. 
Freeman  bought  it,  and  Mr.  Barnes  after- 
ward bought  out  his  partners.  It  has  been 
in  the  Barnes  family's  possession  since  until 
the  present  year  (1884),  when  J.  T.  Peck 
purchased  it. 

As  the  pioneers  of  the  town  cleared  up 
their  lands,  their  log  houses  were  rapidly 
displaced  for  more  pretentious  frame  build- 
ings. This  work  was  made  the  more  easy, 
on  account  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  lum- 
ber at  their  doors.  When  the  lumber  in- 
terest declined,  the  farmers  turned  their  at- 
tention more  and  more  to  dairying,  and  this 
is  now  the  chief  industry  of  the  town.  A 
cheese  factory  was  built  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  at  New  Ohio,  and  two  have  been  built 
recently,  one  of  which  is  near  Oquaga,  and 
the  other  at  what  is  called  Merwin  Settle- 
ment. The  dairy  products  of  this  town 
enjoy  an  excellent  reputation  and  there  are 
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many  farmers  in  the  town  who  are  quite 
largely  engaged  in  the  business. 

Schools  were  established  in  Colesville  al- 
most with  the  advent  of  the  first  settlers. 
They  were  rude  and  primitive  institutions 
at  the  first,  and  the  children  of  the  pioneers 
knew  what  it  was  to  go  miles  to  gain  the 
rudiments  of  learning,  and  to  sit  on  seats 
that  were  cushioned  only  by  the  action  of 
the  saw-mill  saw.  But  they  learned,  nev- 
ertheless, and  the  early  schools  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  present  efficient  institu- 
tions which  are  thickly  scattered  through- 
out the  town. 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  in 
1793  by  Rev^  Joseph  Badger,  and  six  years 
later  the  St.  Luke's  Church  (Episcopal)  was 
organized  at  Harpersville.  The  clmrch  his- 
tory of  the  town  will  be  given  with  that  of 
the  different  villages. 

The  first  town  meeting  in  the  town  was 
held  on  Cole's  hill  at  the  house  of  Nathan- 
iel Cole,  in  1822,  and  the  following  named 
officers  were  elected  :  — 

Supervisor  —  John  W.  Harpur  (gener- 
ally called  Warren  Harpur). 

Town  clerk  —  Daniel  Sanford. 

Assessors —  Ozias  Marsh,  Harvey  Bishop 
and  Gervais  Blakeslee. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  —  Nathaniel  Cole, 
jr..  and  Elisha  Humiston. 

Commissioners  of  highways  —  Amos 
Smith,  Alpheus  Goodenough  and  Daniel 
Sanford. 

Constables  —  John  Wasson  and  George 
Wilcox. 

Collector  —  John  Wasson. 

Commissioners  of  common  schools  — 
John  W.  Harpur,  Jeremiah  Rogers  and 
Harvey  Bishop. 

Inspectors  of  common  schools  —  Harvey 
Martin,  Garry  Ruggles  and  Joel  K.  Noble. 

Trustees  of  gospel  and  school  lands  — 
George  Wilcox,  Samuel  Badger  and  Samuel 
Martin. 

21 


Sealer  of  weights  and  measures  —  Ira 
'  Bunnell. 

The  record  of  the  town  in  the  War  of 

the  Rebellion  will  compare  favorably  ^vith 

I  that  of  other  towns  in  the  county.  When 

;  the  call   to  arms  was  sounded  men  and 

I  means  in  proper  proportion  to  population 

i  and  wealth  were  forthcominc:,  and  manv 

!  -  . 

i  sons  ot  the  town  gave  their  lives  for  the 

I  preservation  of  the  Union.    The  reader  is 
\  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  military  his- 
I  tory  of  the  count}'  in  these  pages, 
j      The  records  of  the  town  previous  to  1855, 
if  not  entirely  lost  or  destroyed,  were  not 
accessible  to  the  writers ;  but  we  give  the 
I  supervisors  of  the  town  since  that  date,  with 
i  the  years  of  their  service,  as  follows  :  — 
I      Riley  Bush,  1S55;  Wiley  H.  Scott,  1856; 
I  Riley  Bush,    1857-58;    Fred.  H.  Perry, 
1859;  Franklin  Edgerton,  1860-61;  Rob- 
ert G.  Harper,  1862  to  1865  inclusive;  H. 
I  P.  Bush,   1866;  Ed.  P.  Northrup,  1867; 
Warren  E.  Martin,  1868-69  ;  Edward  Har- 
per, 1870;  Martin  Ruggles,  1871  ;  Abram 
Becker.  1873-74;  (1872  missing);  Martin 
Ruggles,  1875;  Warren  E.  Martin,  1876; 
Henry  F.  Beardsley,  1877-78  ;  ^Maurice  O. 
Marsh,  1879  to  1883  inclusive. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the  town  for 
1884:  — 

Supervisor  —  C.  H.  Stringham. 
Town  Clerk  —  P.  A.  Braincrd. 
Justices  of  the  peace  —  P.  A.  Brainerd, 
J.  D.  Comstock,   H.  F.  Beardsley,  B.  B. 
Badger. 

Collector — Robert  Pierce. 
Constables — J.  G.  Brainerd,  Lewis  Doo- 
i  little,  Jacob  Miller,  George  Rowe. 
Game  constable —  Fred.  Judd. 
Excise  commissioners  —  S.  J.  Skinner, 
I  Fred.  Davis,  Terris  Doolittle. 
;      Commissioner  of  highways  —  Egbert  A. 
I  Baker. 

I  Inspectors  (ist  district) — Emmet  Hu- 
i  miston,   Andrew   P.  Blake,   L.  Olendorf. 
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Second  district,  George  Bennett,  H.  A.  | 
Williams,  Franklin  Ross.  Third  district,  | 
Harry  Collington,  Lewis  Jones.  \V.  P.  j 
Northrup. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  town  can 
truthfully  boast  (?)  of  being  the  held  where 
the  redoubtable  Joe  Smith,  leader  and  pro- 
mulgator of  the  Mormon  faith  in  its  infancy, 
first  began  his  ministrations  to  a  benighted 
world.  Joe  Smith  came  from  Vermont  to 
this  vicinity  when  a  boy  and  attended 
school  here.  His  particular  field  of  work, 
after  he  came  back  here  as  saintly  prophet, 
was  a  little  east  of  Nineveh,  near  where 
Joseph  Knight  had  a  carding-mill,  about 
two  miles  above  Centre  Village.  Knight 
was  among  the  early  converts  to  the  new 
religion  and  went  away  with  the  sanctified. 
A  number  of  other  residents  of  the  town 
went,  some  of  whom  subsequently  returned, 
wiser  and  with  less  mone}-.  Smith  had  his 
twelve  apostles  and  his  inscribed  plates, 
with  which  he  sought  to  inspire  the  inhab- 
itants. Of  course  the  whole  gang  lived  on 
their  converts.  These  early  Mormons 
became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  salt  in  the  neighborhood,  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  prophetic  muscle  in  digging 
for  it  on  the  farm  of  Georc^e  Collington. 
Mr.  Collington  relates  that,  on  a  particular 
evening,  Joe  Smith  announced  that  he 
would  give  a  practical  exemplification  of 
the  power  of  faith  and  of  his  semi-divine 
character,  by  walking  on  the  water  of  the 
river.  A  dock  of  plank  was  laid  out  into 
the  water  from  which  he  was  to  start.  The 
time  came  and  he  started  across  the  dock  ! 
towards  the  edge,  when  all  at  once  down  i 
he  went  out  of  sighit  in  the  tide.  Some  | 
boys  had  removed  a  plank  from  the  dock. 
If  Mr.  Collington  knows  who  did  the  deed, 
he  declines  to  tell  ;  but  he  smiles. 

The  town  of  Colcsville  is  well  supplied  | 
with  post-offices,  there  being  no  less  than  I 
thirteen ;  but  few  of  them  are  of  much  1 


commercial  or  manufacturing  importance. 
The  largest  village  in  the  town  is 

Harpcrsvillc — Which  is  situated  about 
a  half-mile  from  the  Susquehanna  river  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  station  on  the  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  at  Nineveh,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  station  at  Cen- 
tre Village,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company's  riilroad  ;  it  is  north  of 
the  center  of  the  town  and  was  the  first 
point  settled  on  the  original  Harpur  Patent. 

The  post-office  was  established  here  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  records 
of  its  occupancy  are  very  meagre.  One 
authority  states  that  H.  A.  Olendorf  was 
in  mercantile  business  here  as  early  as  1828 
and  had  the  post-ofiice  from  that  date  for 
thirty-five  years  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  The 
first  postmaster  remembered  by  George 
Collington  was  Jeremiah  Rogers,  who  was 
probably  followed  by  Judson  Allen,  and  he 
by  Olendorf  Darius  W.  Pearsall  had  the 
office  in  1863  and  was  succeeded  b}^  Will- 
iam O.  Bancroft,  the  present  postmaster, 
who  took  the  ofiice  in  1874. 

W^e  have  already  mentioned  the  proba- 
bility that  Henry  Thompson  kept  a  store 
at  Harpersville  at  a  very  early  date,  judging 
by  the  account-book  of  Secretary  Harpur. 
The  earliest  merchant  of  whom  we  can 
obtain  definite  information  was  Jeremiah 
Rogers.  ^Irs.  Quick  remembers  his  store 
at  least  sixty  years  ago.  It  was  afterward 
kept  by  Rogers  &  Vosburg,  H.  A.  Olen- 
dorf two  or  three  years,  Allen,  Olendorf  & 
Ketchum,  Ruggles  &  Ketchum,  Ketchum 
&  Monroe,  1-Ldwin  Ketchum,  Bancroft  & 
Martin,  Ijarncs  &  Ruggles,  Leverett  Barnes. 
Pearsall  &  Pratt,  and  Jesse  Brown,  who 
began  business  in  1 863.  removing  there  from 
the  post-office  building. 

The  store  building  now  owned  by  Henry 
Olendorf  was  built  by  Judson  Allen  and 
occupied  by  H.  A.  Olendorf  from  1828  to 
1882..    It  is  not  now  in  use. 
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Jeremiah  Stow  began  business  in  a  build- 
ing now  owned  by  Robert  Stow,  which  was 
built  by  Bartholomew  Tyrrell  in  1836.  ^Ir. 
Stow  began  as  a  grocer,  but  soon  after 
added  a  stock  of  drugs.  He  continued  the 
business  until  1S6S,  since  which  time  Rob- 
ert Stow  has  owned  it. 

Martin  Mudge  began  business  as  a  gen- 
eral merchant  in  1879,  in  the  building 
erected  by  Martin  Ruggles  in  1862.  yir. 
Ruggles  occupied  it  for  several  years,  after 
which  it  was  vacant  for  a  time. 

J.  E.  Bristol  opened  a  store  where  he  is 
now  located  in  1 866,  but  after  trading  seven 
years  he  went  away,  returning  in  1878. 
His  stock  is  groceries  and  drugs. 

One  of  the  early  shoemakers  here  was 
Jesse  Brown,  who  came  from  Rhode  Island 
before  1820.  He  carried  on  his  work, 
manufacturing  and  selling,  until  1869. 
Since  then  the  people  have  been  supplied 
with  boots  and  shoes  largely  by  the  general 
stores. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  J.  Hurd 
&  Sons  in  the  hardware  trade  was  built  by 
Judson  Allen,  probably  as  early  as  1840. 
Mr.  Hurd  began  trade  here  in  1875. 

Hurlburt  &  Brainerd,  hardware  dealers, 
succeeded  P.  A.  Brainerd  in  1882.  The 
latter  came  to  the  place  in  1880,  and  began 
business  in  a  small  way. 

A  small  foundry  was  begun  in  1856  by 
C.  M.  &  J.  Richards,  in  a  building  erected 
by  Mr.  Cornell  in  1848.  David  Stow  was 
one  of  the  earliest  blacksmiths  in  the  village 
and  had  a  shop  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Jesse  Brown  as  early  as  i8i6.  He 
worked  there  in  1830.  There  has  been  a 
shop  on  the  site  occupied  by  Mr.  Rikert 
for  forty  years  ;  he  has  been  there  seven 
years  and  built  his  new  shop  in  1884. 
Matthias  Merwin  has  had  a  shop  where  O. 
B.  Merwin  is  located  for  some  thirty  years. 
John  F.  Bishop  had  a  shop  where  John 
Ayers  is  located  for  thirty  years.  Ayers 


I  took  the  building  in  1882.  Edward  Moore 
I  does  the  horse  shoeing  there.  Sam.  Bro\\'n 
i  has  been  on  his  present  site  eighteen  or 
I  twenty  years. 

j  There  have  been,  of  course,  public  houses 
of  some  description  on  the  site  of  Harpers- 
ville  since  almost  the  first  white  settlement. 
As  in  other  localities,  the  tavern  of  those 
days  was  merely  a  pioneer's  log  domicile, 
j  with  an  extra  bed  in  it,  a  jug  of  rum,  and 
1  somebody  to  prepare  for  a  tra\-eler  such  a 
meal  as  happened  to  be  procurable.  We 
have  alluded  to  one  of  the  earliest  inns  of 
this  character,  which  was  kept  at  Cole's 
hill  by  Nathaniel  Cole,  as  early  as  iSoo. 
He  had  a  sign  displayed  many  years  later 
bearing  that  date.  The  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  goes  back  about  sixty 
years  in  the  settlement  of  Harpersville,  at 
which  time  Lemuel  Badger  kept  the  public 
house.  Others  who  have  since  kept  the 
house  are  Edwin  Northrup,  Walker  Cole, 
Harmon  Tyrrell,  George  Tyrrell,  and  Simon 
Groat,  w^ho  bought  the  property  about 
twelve  years  ago  and  now  owns  it.  John 
Bouck  keeps  the  house. 

The  old  saw- mill  in  the  village,  which  is 
still  believed  to  be  capable  of  sawing  lum- 
ber, was  probably  built  by  Lemuel  Badger ; 
it  used  to  be  known  as  the  Badger  mill. 

'Squire "  James  B.  Frazer  has  owned  it 
thirty  }'ears  or  more,  and  has  done  a  cabi- 
net and  undertaking  business  during  that 
I  period.     He  sold  the  building  beside  the 
mill  to  John  Ayers  in  1884.     L.  A.  &  L. 
H.  Tyrrell  built  a  steam  saw-mill  here  in 
1864     It  was  burned  in  1878  and  rebuilt, 
I  at  v.-hich  time  L.  A.  Tyrrell  bought  his 
j  partner's  interest,  and  now  runs  it     He  is 
a  son  of  the  venerable  Amasa  Tyrrell,  the 
pioneer. 

?,Icntion  has  been  made  of  the  first  re- 
ligious services  at   Harpersville  in  1793. 
i  which  culminated  in  the  organization  of 
j  St.   Luke's  (Episcopal;  Church  in  I799- 
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The  meeting  for  organization  was  held  on 
the  15th  of  April,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Rufus  Fancher,  and  Rev.  Philander  Cha^e 
(afterwards  bishop),  as  secretary.  Titus 
Humiston  and  Rufus  Fancher  were  chosen 
church  wardens ;  and  Isaac  M.  Ruggles, 
Josiah  Stow,  Asa  Judd,  Abel  Doolittle, 
Samuel  Fancher,  Daniel  Merwin,  David 
Way  and  Wright  Knapp,  vestrymen.  Their 
house  of  worship  was  built  in  1828,  and 
consecrated  by  Right  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobart.  The  first  pastor  in  this  church,  in 
1809,  was  Rev.  James  Keeler.  The  follow- 
ing pastors  have  since  ministered  to  the 
church :  Revs.  Marcus  A.  Perr\-,  Amos 
Pardu,  Nathan  B.  Burgess,  Ephraim  Pun- 
derson,  David  Huntington,  James  Keeler, 
James  Stokes,  Asa  Griswold,  Noble  Palmer, 
William  Long,  Moses  t2.  Wilson,  E.  Dollo- 
way,  Joel  Davis,  A.  \\\  Cornell,  Horace 
Gates,  who  came  in  March,  1884.  The 
present  officers  of  the  church  are  Dr.  E. 
Guy  and  G.  Burton  Barnes,  wardens;  B. 
B.  Allen,  H.  C.  Peck,  S.  R  B.  W^hitaker, 
Robert  Stow,  G.  W.  Welton.  H.  P.  Guy, 
Jesse  Brown,  George  Richards,  vestrymen; 
Robert  Stow,  treasurer;  there  are  about 
ninety  communicants. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Colesville 
(at  Harpersville)  was  organized  with  seven 
members  in  iS i  i  ;  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers were  Nathaniel  J.  Gilbert,  Stephen 
and  Polly  Parker,  Silas  Moon,  Silas  Hall, 
Peter  Newton  and  Lucinda  Denny.  The 
church  edifice  was  erected  in  1846.  Elder 
Levi  Holcomb  was  the  first  pastor.  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Douglas  is  the  present  pastor 
and  succeeded  Rev.  Albert  S.  Guy  in  April, 
1882.  The  church  has  120  members.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  officers'  names  :  Leroy  Tyr- 
rell, Warren  Martin  and  S.  S.  Webster, 
trustees;  W.  O.  Bancroft,  clerk ;  G.  A. 
Coombs,  ^I.  O.  Marsh,  W'.  Pearsall,  James 
Fuller,  deacons. 

The  history  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  this 


'  place  is  obscure.  We  learn  that  it  was  first 
;  a  part  of  the  Page  Broijk  Circuit,  and  is 
■  mentioned  as  the  Harpersville  Appoint- 
!  ment  as  early  as  1842.  The  church  build- 
I  ing  was  erected  in  1843,  '^"^  ^^^^  parsonage 
j  in  1S6/-6S.  In  1858  New  Ohio  and  all  of 
I  the  Page  Brook  Circuit  was  set  off  and  called 
i  the  Harpersville  Circuit.  Rev.  N.  J.  Hawley 
I  is  the  present  pastor  and  C.  \\^  Hair  class 
I  leader.  The  societv  has  over  fifty  mem- 
j  bers. 

I  There  is  a  F'ree  Methodist  Church  at 
Cole's  hill.  The  house  was  built  by  a 
Presb\'terian  organization,  who  occupied  it 
several  years ;  the  Baptists  subsequently 
occupied  it  for  a  term  of  }'ears  ;  but  interest 
declined  and  after  remaining  unoccupied 
for  some  time  the  Methodists  repaired  it  in 
1853  and  have  since  occupied  it. 

In  the  brief  reference  to  the  settlement 
and  career  of  the  various  physicians  who 

i  have  in  the  past  located  in  the  to\vn  of 
Windsor,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
foregoing  history  of  that  town,  we  have 
doubtless  mentioned  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
those  who  ministered  to  the  sick  in  early 
times  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Colesville. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  Guy  was  born  in  Guilford, 
Chenango  county,  in  18 16,  and  was  a  son 
of  Timothy  Guy,  of  Cherry  Valley,  who 
settled  in  Chenango  county  in  1 8 14. 
Four  of  his  six  sons  now  live  in  the  county; 
Timothy  is  a  ph}'sician  of  Binghamton  ; 
Albert  S.  is  a  retired  clergyman,  and  the 
others  are  prominent  citizens  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Guy  graduated  from  the  Geneva  Medical 

I  College  hi  1S42,  and  settled  in  Jack!=on, 
Susquehanna  county,  Pa.  In  1845  he 
came  to  Harpersville,  where  he  has  ac- 
quired a  large  practice  and  an  en\'iable 
reputation  as  a  man.     His  son,  H.  P.  Guy,  is 

i  also  a  physician  in  this  town,  located  at 
Nineveh.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Hahne- 
mann   Medical    College    of  Philadelphia, 

1875. 


* 
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Dr.  James  D.  Appley  was  born  in  Han- 
cock, Delaware  county,  in  1845,  a 
son  of  Lawrence  Apply.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Eclectic  University  of  Philadelphia 
and  became  a  member  of  the  County  Med- 
ical Society  in  1877.  He  began  practice 
of  medicine  at  Oquaga  in  1871,  with  Dr. 
Butler,  and  in  1872  settled  in  Nineveh; 
from  there  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  1884  came  back  to  Harpersville 
where  he  purchased  one  of  the  finest  dwell- 
ings in  the  place.  He  married  Delphine 
Doohttle,  of  Colesville,  in  1873;  they  have 
one  child. 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Butler  was  born  in  Rox- 
bury,  Delaware  county,  1833  5  is  a  son 
S.  W.  Butler,  of  Long  Island,  who  settled 
in  the  town  in  1866.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Andrew  J.  and  Stephen  \V.,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  clergymen.  Dr.  Butler  gradu- 
ated from  the  Susquehanna  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institution  in  1874,  as  shown  by  the 
county  register.  He  previously  graduated 
from-  the  Medical  College  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  in  1857.  He  began  practice  in 
Chatham,  Columbia  county,  in  1861  and 
in  1863  settled  at  Oquaga,  where  he  has 
since  remained. 

Dr.  John  Waldo  Booth  was  born  in 
Washington,  Duchess  county,  in  1835,  and 
settled  at  West  Colesville  in  1862.  He 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1870,  having  previously  studied  in 
the  Geneva  Medical  College.  Fie  after- 
wards read  with  Dr.  Geo.  Burr.  He  mar- 
ried Almira  Leake  in  1833. 

Dr.  Harvey  F.  Beardsley,  born  at  Rich- 
field, Otsego  county,  1826,  married  Jane 
Cornish  in  185  i  ;  they  have  seven  children. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Broome  County  and  began  practice  in 
North  Colesville  in  1867.  He  now  resides 
at  the  tunnel,  where  he  is  a  prominent  citi- 
zen ;  he  has  been  justice  twelve  years  and 
postmaster  for  many  years. 


Centre  Village. —  This  is  a  hamlet  and 
post-officeon  the  Delaware  and  HudsonCanal 
Compan\''s  railroad,  situated  a  little  east  of 
the  center  of  the  town.  There  has  been  a 
post-office  here  since  1855.  P2.  P.  Northrup 
was  one  of  the  earliest  postmasters.  Nel- 
son Stow  had  the  office  in  1863;  William 
Tice  in  1870,  and  Solomon  Weeks,  the 
present  incumbent,  has  been  in  the  office 
since  1S70. 

Lewis  Northrup  built  a  tannery  here  and 
kept  the  first  store.  His  house  was  where 
Wm.  Osgood  now  lives.  The  store  now 
occupied  by  Tice  &  Weeks  was  built  by  the 
Stow  Brothers  for  a  blacksmith  shop  about 
1850.  Wm.  Miller  occupied  it  as  a  shop 
for  some  time.  Nelson  Stow  opened  it 
as  a  store.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Martin  and  Tripp  &  Pierce.  The  present 
firm  began  business  in  1869. 

The  building  now  usedbyChas.  E.  Mar- 
shall for  a  furniture  manufactory  was  built 
during  the  last  war  by  James  A.  Barnes  and 
John  Hurlburt  for  a  store,  and  was  occu- 
pied as  such  for  two  or  three  years.  It 
then  degenerated  to  a  saloon.  After  that 
meetings  were  held  in  the  building,  while 
it  was  otherwise  unoccupied.  Mr.  Marshall 
took  it  in  1882. 

Nelson  C.  Humphrey  built  his  wagon- 
shop  in  1874,  and  a  little  later  built  his 
blacksmith  shop  ;  he  is  a  practical  work- 
man in  both  trades.  H.  E.  Spencer 
bought  the  shop  of  Geo.  W.  Austin  in 
1870,  enlarged  it  and  has  since  occupied  it. 
Neri  Pine  was  an  early  blacksmith  in  the 
same  shop. 

Simon  Harpur  had  a  distillery  in  this 
place  many  years  ago.  Lewis  Northrup 
built  a  tannery  here  in  i860,  which  turned 
out  about  50,000  sides  of  leather  a  year. 
It  was  twice  burned. 

Of  the  hotel  it  is  said  that  "  'Squire  " 
I  David  Wilcox,  who  had  a  clothing-mill 
I  here  a  little  more  than  fifty  )-ears  ago,  lived 
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in  the  upright  part  of  the  building  and  kept 
the  house  open  to  the  pubHc.  It  is  tliought 
that  a  hotel  was  first  kept  there  by  John 
Eldred  about  1832.  Since  that  time  the 
proprietors  have  been  almost  innvmerable, 
among  them  being  Walker  &  F^nox,  \Vm. 
Houghtaling,  a  ^Ir.  Miles,  Aionzo  Haynes» 
Walter  G.  Baker,  John  Flansburg,  and  the 
present  landlord,  Geo.  W.  Austin,  who  is 
generally  improving  the  house. 

John  Flansburgh,  just  mentioned,  is  a 
son  of  Conrad  Flansburgh,  and  settled  in 
this  town  in  1828,  purchasing  his  present 
homestead.     He  has  one  child  li\  ing. 

One  of  the  first  school-houses  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  in  this  town,  stood 
where  the  District*  No.  10  house  now  is  ; 
the  site  of  the  village  was  then  covered  by 
forest.  The  school-house  in  the  village 
was  built  in  185 1.  There  is  no  church 
here,  but  meetings  are  held  in  the  school- 
houses. 

Nineveh. — This  is  a  small  village  situated 
near  the  north  line  of  the  town,  about  a 
mile  from  the  Nineveh  Junction  station,  on 
the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad.  It  is 
on  the  site  of  some  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments of  the  town.  The  post-office  was  es- 
tablished here  before  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century,  probably.  Among 
the  early  holders  of  the  office  were  J.  W. 
Hobbs,  Hial  Edgerton,  who  had  it  in  1845, 
Riley  Bush,  Fraklin  Edgerton,  1863,  E.  C. 
Healey,  Wiley  Scott,  Arthur  i\Iudge  and 
finally  Chas.  S.  Smith,  the  present  incum- 
bent, who  has  been  in  the  office  about  six 
years. 

Riley  Bush,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
above,  is  one  of  the  prominent  settlers  in 
this  locality,  and  was  born  in  Bainbridge  in 
18 1 8.  He  now  lives  in  Nineveh.  He  has 
been  supervisor  five  terms  ;  is  railroad 
commissioner  of  the  town,  and  is  a  retired 
merchant  and  capitalist ;  he  owns  four 
farms  in  the  town,  the  hotel  at  Nineveh 


Junction  and  other  valuable  propert}'.  His 
ancestors  were  early  settlers  in  Chenango 
i  county. 

The  site  of  this  village  was  once  bought 
i  up  by  what  was  known  as  the  Unadiila 
i  Company,  in  anticipation  that  the  Erie 
i  railroad  would  pass  through  it,  and  sur- 
I  veyed  into  lots  for  sale  as  a  speculation, 
j  The  tract,  or  part  of  it,  finally  passed  into 
1  possession  of  Edwin  Northrup,  of  Harp- 
!  ersville,  and  then  to  Wiley  H.  Scott. 
I  Edwin  P.  Northrup  was  born  in  Duchess 
I  countv  in  1 801,  his  father  beinj^  Daniel 
!  Northrup.  who  settled  in  Colesville  at 
i  Nineveh  in  1833,  ^vhen  he  purchased  tlic 
!  hotel;  this  he  managed  until  1836.  In 
I  1838  he  bought  the  "Badger"  House  at 
I  Harpersville,  running  it  until  1844,  ^^"hen 
he  located  on  his  farm,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  the  mean  time.  He  is  now  re- 
tired from  active  business.  His  wife  was 
Eliza  Ann  Velie,  and  they  had  two  chil- 
dren— Edwin  H.  and  Jane  E.  Northrup. 
!  The  latter  married  Robert  G.  Harpur,  de- 
I  scendant  of  Secretary  Harpur. 
I  Charles  S.  Smith  has  kept  a  general  store 
!  here  for  the  last  six  years,  and  now  has  for 
I  a  partner  Mr.  S.  S.  W^ebster.  This  store 
I  was  built  fifty  years  ago  and  has  been  oc- 
!  cupied  by  Franklin  Edgerton  for  many 
i  years  next  before  Smith  &  Webster  and 
I  Bush  (Riley)  &  Edgerton.  It  was  built  by 
I  Mr.  Butler. 

I      William  Tremaine  has  a  general  store 
i  since  1879.    The  building  is  one  of  those 
I  erected  by  Peter  Dickinson,  once  a  wealthy 
'  lum.berman  in  this  iocalit\'  ;  he  also  built 
:  the  house  in  v/hich  Riley  Bush  lives,  and 
'  other  structures  in  the  village.     Mr.  Tre- 
:  maine's  store  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Tice, 
the  Johnson  Brothers,  D.  Niven  &  Son  and 
others,  before  Mr.  Tremaine  began  busi- 
ness. 

The   largest  manufacturing  industry  in 
Nineveh,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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of  its  kind  in  the  country,  is  the  carriage 
nrianufactory  of  the  Hobbs  Brothers,  form- 
erly J.  W.  Hobbs,  who  retired  in  1878. 
The  latter  brought  his  business  from  Delhi 
in  1844,  to  escape  the  anti-rent  troubles. 
He  is  a  remarkably  skilled  mechanic,  and 
taught  his  sons  in  the  same  manner.  The 
result  has  been  the  manufacture  of  fine  car- 
riages that  are  scarcely  excelled  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  them  to 
turn  out  a  vehicle  whicii  sells  for  f  1,000, 
and  their  carriages  are  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  J.  W.  Hobbs  has  read  law 
in  his  leisure  and  has  practiced  a  good  deal. 
He  has  been  justice  for  sixteen  years  con- 
secutively, and  has  held  other  local  offices. 
He  married  IMary  E.  Williams  and  has  two 
sons. 

The  hotel  in  Nineveh  was  built  by  Hez- 
ekiel  Stowell  and  Peter  Dickinson  as  early 
as  1 83 1.  It  was  owned  by  Edwin  Xor- 
thrup  and  Wiiey  H.  Scott  in  1843,  and  has 
since  passed  through  various  iiands,  among 
them  being  Jeremxiah  Pulver,  E.  W.  Scott, 
Mr.  McCall,  Mr.  Williams,  Charles  Pease, 
and  possibly  others.  W.  P.  Bennett  now 
keeps  the  house. 

It  is  said  bv  old  residents  of  the  villao-e 
that  a  Mr.  Butler  kept  a  public  house  of 
some  description  in  a  house  tliat  was  after- 
wards used  for  the  same  purpose  by  a  Mr. 
Pratt,  and  then  by  Reuben  Lovejoy  for  a 
carriage-house,  and  now  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose by  PI  Lav/ton.  The  opening  of  this 
house  to  the  public  must  have  been  before 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Charles  Pease,  above  mentioned,  is  a  son 
of  Anthony  Pease,  an  early  settler  in  O  vvcgo, 
where  he  died.  He  has  several  brothers  who 
are  successful  farmers,  and  he  is  a  promi- 
nent citizen.  He  purchased  the  hotel  prop- 
erty in  1877.  He  has  held  several  town 
officers. 

A  toll-bridge  company  at  this  point  was 
chartered    in    1S28.    The  present  bridge 


I  was  built  in  ibSo  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,- 

000. 
i  • 

I  Hezekiah  Stowell  built  the  original  saw- 
I  mill,  feed-mill  and  planing-mill  ;^  it  was 
j  afterwards  owned  by  the  Lovejovs,  who 
1  al?(j  built  the  mills  now  owned  by  Riley 
j  Bus'n,  in  1S70. 

j  The  following  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
1  Cliurch  at  Xineveh  is  from  Rev.  J.  S.  Pat- 
I  ten  gill's  history  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bing- 

I  ham  ton  : — 

j  "  The  south  branch  of  the  Bainbridge 
I  ciuircii,  formed  by  Rev.  David  Buck,  in 
'\  1802,  of  se\  en  members,  v.  as  supplied  by 

•  him  and  Mr.  Chapin  until  1806,  when,  like 
;  the  nortliern  branch.,  it  remains  without  a 
j  minister  or  a  record  until  1 8 17.  By  the 
I  eftbrt  of  Mr.  Chapin  the  cliurch  v/as  en- 
I  couraged  to  begin  a  new  life  and  join  with 
I  the  north  branch  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bur- 

;  bank.  In  18 19  a  house  of  worship  v.-as 
:  erected  as  a  union  house.  By  the  failure  of 
i  the  Congregational  society  to  keep  up  its 

■  organization,   the  Universalists  organized 

■  and  claimed  their  inrieritance. 

"  Rev.  Isaac  \V.  Ruggies  was  settled  in 
;  1820,  and  liis  pastorate  continued  about 

•  four  years.  After  }dr.  Ruggles's  removal, 
:  the  church  is  v\ithout  a  minister  or  record 

for  the  next  six  or  eight  years.  When 
\  next  heard  from  ten  of  its  members  are  or- 
^-'anized  at  Xineveh  into  a  Presbvterian 
church  by  the  nam.e  of  Bainbridge  and 
X'ineveh  Presb\terian  Church,  and  the 
same  day  twenty-three  were  added  by  pro- 
I  fession  of  faith.  This  organization  was  ef- 
fected by  a  committee  of  Chenango  Pres- 
bytery, v.'ith  Ethan  Pratt  as  chairman.  Eor 
about  tv.o  years  previous  to  this  organiza- 
tion at  X'ineveh,  Rev.  Ira  Smith  had  la- 
bored in  the  vicinity  and,  finding  Xineveh 
about  the  centre  of  his   undefined  parish, 

-  Irlezc'<iah  .Slo-.veii  joined  me  Mormon.-,,  and  it  1=  ^ai-l 
he  mortgaged  his  farm  to  raise  money  to  print  The  k 
of  Mormon.    Of  course  he  lost  all  he  wa^  worth. 
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proposed  to  the  people  to  build  a  meeting- 
house at  Nineveh.  His  wishes  meeting 
with  a  favorable  response,  it  was  agreed  as 
a  signal  for  the  effort  to  begin,  Mr.  Smith 
was  to  blow  the  horn  to  call  the  people  to- 
gether. Accordingly  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing Mr.  Smith  blew  the  horn  long  and  loud. 
The  people  heard  and  heeded,  and  the 
standing  timber  of  Monday  was  erected 
into  a  meeting-house  during  the  week  ;  and 
on  the  ensuing  Sabbath  the  Gospel  trump 
was  blown  by  Mr.  Smith  in  their  new  sanc- 
tuary. When  a  people  have  a  mind  to 
work  and  make  common  cause,  church 
erection  is  successful  without  foreign  aid. 
When  the  society  built  their  new  and  pres- 
ent house  of  worship  their  extemporaneous 
sanctuary  was  remodeled  into  the  parson- 
age now  in  use.  Mr.  Smith's  pioneer  mis- 
sionary work  continued  about  two  years. 
His  successors  were  George  Spaulding,  two 
years,  Crispus  Wright,  six  months,  Prince 
Hawes,  two  years.  In  1842  Willard  M. 
Hoyt  was  called  to  the  pastorate  and  in 
1843  ^^'^^  ordained  and  installed.  Mr. 
Hoyt's  pastorate  was  dissolved  in  1865.  In 
1866  Wm.  H.  Sawtelle  was  ordained  and 
installed,  and  his  pastorate  still  continues. 
The  second  house  of  worship,  erected  in 
1849,  was  enlarged  and  remodeled  in  1870." 
Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Pattengill's 
pamplet,  Mr.  I.  G.  Ogden  has  assumed  the 
pastorate  of  the  church,  which  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition. 

We  were  unable  to  reach  the  records  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  of  Nineveh  ;  but  the  so- 
ciety has  had  an  organization  since  an  early 
day.  The  present  church  building  was 
erected  about  1853.  ^^v-  M.  Hawley,  of 
Harpersville,  now  serves  the  church  as  pas- 
tor. Joseph  Jay  has  been  a  class-leader  for 
the  last  ten  years.  He,  with  Uriah  Wedge 
and  Alonzo  Dickinson,  are  the  stev/ards. 

Osborne  Hollow. — This  is  a  hamlet  and 
post-office,  and  a  station  on  the  Albany  and 


I  Susquehanna    railroad,    situated     in  the 
:  southernmost  part  of  the  town.     The  early 
settlement  of  Eli  Osborne  (from  whom  the 
I  place  takes  its  name)  has  been  alluded  to. 
j  The  place  where   Mr.   Osborne  formerly 
lived  is  now  owned  by  Eli  Everts.  Mr. 
Osborne's     daughter     married  Jedediah 
Bump,  who  also  came  here  in  early  years. 
!  Hiram  CoUer  came  to  this  section  in  18 1 8, 
I  with  his  father  Abraham,  who  settled  first 
;  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  Wm. 
;  Russell  was  an  earU'  settler  here  and  lived 
j  many  years  on  the  sight  of  the  C)dell  Hotel. 
I  Ezekiel    Andrews    was    an   early  settler. 
I  Stephen,  Daniel,  John  and  Silas  Reynolds 
I  came  to  this  locality  between    1840  and 
!  1845,  ^^'J^  here  at  advanced 

j  ages.  Stephen  settled  where  Mr.  Dort  now 
I  lives ;  John  where  Cornelius  lives,  Daniel 
where  Augustus  lives,  and  Silas  where  Ira 
Reynolds  lives.  A.  S.  Reynolds,  now  tele- 
graph operator  at  the  station,  is  the  young- 
est son  of  Cornelius  Reynolds. 

E.  H.  Odell  began  business  as  a  general 
merchant  in  Osborne  Hollow  in  1855,  and 
in  1858  connected  the  hotel  business  with 
it.  He  built  the  present  hotel  about  1865, 
and  is  now  erecting  a  handsome  residence 
He  married  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  daughter 
of  Dr.  H.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Harpersfield  ; 
they  have  four  children. 

Isaac  Andrews  opened  the  first  grocery 
here  about  1854.  A.  Everett  built  the 
store  now  owned  by  Isaac  Craver  about 
i860.  Mr.  Craver  has  occupied  the  store 
since  1870  and  been  postmaster  since  that 
period. 

Cornelius  Reynolds  was  the  first  black- 
smith in  the  place.  Daniel  Chapman  and 
Martin  Strickland  now  have  shops. 

The  first  sav.--mill  was  erected  on  the  site 
of   the  present  mill  by  Emory  Andrews,  in 
1863  ;  this  was  burned.      George  Vanzile 
o\\ns  the  present  mill,  having  operated  it 
.  since  1 870. 
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A  pumping-house  of  the  National  Transit  ; 
Company  is  located  at  Osborne  Hollow  ;  it 
has  a  capacity  of  40,000  barrels  of  oil  per  ; 
day,  and   the  line  is'  connected  with  the  i 
Olean,  Bradford  and  Alleghany  fields.  | 

The  ground  for  the  site  of  the  M.  E.  | 
Church  at  Osborne  Hollow  was  bought  of  j 
Samuel  Andrews  on  the  5th  of  January,  | 
1854.    The  building  was  erected  soon  af-  ! 
terward.     Rev.  Asa  Brooks  is  the  present  | 
pastor,  coming  here  in  April,  18S4.     He  is  | 
a  descendant  of  Levi  Brooks,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  and  his  father  was  Rev. 
Bethuel  Brooks,  a  local  preacher  who  set- 
tled in  Lisle  at  an  early  day.    The  trustees 
of  the  church  are  Isaac  Craver,  I.  J.  Gano, 
Reuben    Wallace,    John    Gano.  Henry 
Kales    is  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school. 

Beiden. — This  hamlet  has  come  into  ex- 
istence principally  since  the  construction  of 
the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  on 
which  it  is  a  station  and  post-office.  The 
locality  was  settled  at  a  comparatively  late 
date;  in  1825  there  was  the  frame 
house  of  Benjamin  Hill  and  the  log  houses 
of  Harvey  Handy  and  James  Webb  where 
the  hamlet  is  now  situated  ;  they  were  then 
the  only  buildings.  Webb's  house  stood 
where  the  post-office  is  located.  Seth  and 
Lyman  Whitaker  came  into  the  vicinity  in 
1828,  Seth  settling  where  he  now  lives  and 
Lyman  where  his  son  resides.  Wm.  Shay 
located  where  he  now  lives  in  1 830. 

The  post-office  was  established  here  in 
1868,  when  the  railroad  was  opened.  Asa 
Yager  was  the  first  postmaster  ;  since  his 
administration  Norman  S.  Wallace,  James 
Deal  and  Edwin  R.  Boyes,  the  present  offi- 
cial, have  occupied  the  position. 

The  postmasters  down  to  Mr.  Deal  kept 
groceries,  but  since  his  administration  there 
has  been  none  here. 

Asa  Yager  had  the  first  blacksmith  shop 
here;  he  is  a  son  of  Adam  Yager,  who 


came  here  about  1840.  Egbert  A.  Baker 
is  a  retired  blacksmith  and  farnier  and  lives 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beiden.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Hoicomb  ;  has  held  local  offices 
and  is  a  prominent  citizen.  His  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  Alva  H(:lcomb,  and  belongs  to 
a  family  of  prominent  farmers  and  early 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beiden. 

Edwin  R.  Bo}-es  has  a  blacksmith  shop 
at  Beiden,  where  he  began  the  business  in 
1870.  The  saw- mill  was  built  in  1828  by 
Benjamin  Hill.  After  numerous  changes 
the  property  came  into  possession  of  Hen- 
ry Manville  in  1869,  and  he  still  owns  it. 

Ephraim  Norcott  built  the  Beiden  Hotel 
in  1853;  it  was  occupied  principally  as  a 
boarding-house  during  the  building  of  the 
railroad.  Henry  Manville  became  its  own- 
er in  1869.  The  shingle-mill  was  built  in 
1883  by  Alden  Webster  and  B.  E.  Hill. 
Its  capacity  is  10,000  shingles  a  day. 

Neiv  Ohio. —  This  locality  was  once 
known  as  Hoicomb  Settlement,  from  the 
numerous  residents  of  that  name  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  There  was  a  Methodist 
church  a  little  southeast  of  the  place,  and 
that  seems  to  have  been  the  business  point 
in  the  locality  for  quite  a  period.  A  store 
was  kept  there  as  early  as  1834  and  during 
the  succeeding  few  years.  At  that  date 
the  post-office  was  also  located  there,  re- 
maining until  about  1845,  ^vhen  it  v/as  re- 
moved to  New  Ohio.  Harvey  Miller  was 
postmaster  during  the  late  war.  The  of- 
fice is  now  located  at  the  "  Tunnel,"  as  de- 
scribed below. 

Elisha  Kasson  was  an  early  settler  in  this 
locality,  and  became  prominent;  wzis  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  a  teacher.  Mr.  Kas- 
son is  still  living.  Aaron  Beman  and  David 
Waters  also  came  here  early.  John  Wat- 
rous,  Horace  and  William  Hoicomb  came 
into  the  settlement  in  1834,  the  former  lo- 
cating where  his  uidow  now  lives  ;  Horace 
Hoicomb  where  De  Witt  Watrous  lives,  and 
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William  Holcomb  where  Alvin  Molcomb 
lives. 

The  first  store  kept  here  was  opened  in 
1879  by  Watson  Watrous  ;  his  son,  Hubert 
Watson,  now  keeps  it.  George  ^Miller  was 
a  blacksmith  in  1834  and  for  some  3'ears 
later.  Edgar  Hicks  now  has  a  shop.  A 
saw- mill  was  built  here  about  1830  by 
John  Wiley  and  Elijah  Church.  It  was 
burned  many  years  ago.  Hubert  Watrous 
and  Mr.  Paddleford  built  the  present  mill 
and  now  own  it.  The  cheese  factory  was 
built  in  1878  by  a  company.  It  is  now 
owned  bv  T.  D.  Porter. 

The  Methodist  Church  at  New  Ohio  was 
organized  by  Rev.  "  Billy  "  Wa\',  in  1825, 
with  eight  members;  the  church  edifice 
was  erected  in  1844.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Morgan  Ruger.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  Mr.  Wood.    The  church  is  small. 

The  "  Tunnel  "  is  a  station  on  the  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  a  little  east  of 
the  settlement  of  New  Ohio  just  described, 
at  which  a  post-office  has  been  established 
since  the  railroad  was  constructed.  The 
first  store  was  built  here  by  Robert  Riley 
in  1869,  which  he  kept  until  1875,  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  postmaster.  Jacob 
Miller  then  took  the  business  and  the  post- 
office  and  kept  the  latter  until  1883,  since 
which  time  Dr  H.  F.  Beardsley  has  been 
postmaster. 

Moses  Baxter  built  a  hotel  here  in  1871, 
which  was  also  his  dwelling.  David  Moat 
now  has  a  saloon  there. 

ValloJtia  Springs.  —  This  is  a  post-ofifice 
in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the 
town.     It  has  no  commercial  importance. 

The  post-office  was  established  about  forty 
years  ago.  H.  N.  Terwillegar  is  postmaster. 
Judge  Betts  erected  a  tavern  there  many 
years  ago,  which  was  then  kept  by  a  man 
named  Wilkinson.  Among  the  prominent 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  are  Samuel  S.  Sew- 
ard, whose  father,  Orrin  Seward,  settled  in 


thee  town  in  1S35.  Samuel  S.  followed 
blacksmithing  here  in  connection  with 
farming  for  twent\--five  years.  This  place 
only  came  into  being  through  what  reputa- 
tion was  acquired  b\-  the  springs  that  are 
located  here.  The  water  is  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  magnesia  and  iron,  and  is  said  to 
be  efficacious  in  relieving  certain  disorders 
of  the  human  sytem. 

Doraville. —  A  post-office  and  station  on 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company's 
Railroad,  a  little  south  of  Centre  Village. 
The  post-oftice  was  established  here  about 

'  fort}-- five  years  ago.     It  was  located  for 
many  x'cars,  and  until  its  removal  two  or 
three  \'ears  since  to  its  present  site,  in  the* 
dwellinq-  of  Samuel  Doolittle,  one  of  the 

■  early  settlers  here.     C.   K.   Smith  has  a 

I  grocery  store,  and  Charles  Page  is  a  black- 

;  smith  here. 

I  West  Colesville. — This  is  a  post-office 
i  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town,  con- 
i  taining  one  or  two  shops,  a  church  and  a 
•  few  dwellim^s.  W^illiam  L.  Laucrhlin  beijan 
blacksmithing  here  in  1852,  connecting 
i  with  it  the  repair  of  wagons  and  farm  tools. 
I  In  1854  he  began  farming  in  conjunction 
I  with  his  mechanical  work.  His  wife  was 
I  Amy  Pldwards,  daughter  of  John  Edwards, 
i  whose  parents  came  to  the  county  from 
Vermont  in  1812.  The  Baptist  Church  at 
W^est  Colesville  was  organized  with  seven 
members  in  1846,  and  their  church  was 
j  erected  in  the  following  year.  The  first 
!  pastor  was  Elder  A.  B.  Earle. 
I  Oqiiaga.  —  The  post-ofiFice  of  this  name 
i  is  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town 
I  at  about  the  center,  and  on  the  Susque- 
I  hanna  river.  The  post-ofifice  was  first  es- 
i  tablished  here  in  1820,  and  was  then  called 
I  "Susquehanna;"  but  the  name  was 
i  changed  about  i860.  John  W.  Harpur 
;  was  postmaster  in  1820,  since  which  time 
;  the  following  have  held  the  office:  William 
j  Watrous,    Peter  Pine,   William  Doolittle, 
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Sidney  J.  White,  Lewis  H.  Tyrrell,  Jerry 
Ketchum,  Uri  T.  Doolittle,  D.  B.  Guernsey, 
Laura  T.  Dickinson,  and  D.  B.  Guernsey, 
the  present  incumbent. 

The  first  store  was  started  by  Uri  Doo- 
Httle  and  Eli  Pratt  about  1823,  since  which 
time  George  M.  Doolittle  and  Uri  T.  Doo- 
little, Jerry  Ketchum  and  Harley  Doolittle 
kept  stores.    There  now  two  —  one  kept 


Witt  C.  Olmstead  in  1 867,  and  their  house 
of  worship  was  erected  the  following  year 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  Rev.  William  Round 
was  the  first  pastor.  Present  pastor.  Rev. 
John  A.  Fransue.  Trustees,  J.  J.  Edwards, 
Milton  Knox.  A.  B.  Watson. 

There  was  formerly  a  post-office  called 
Colesville,  located  a  little  south  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town,  for  many  years.  There  is 
by  B.  B.  Badger  and  the  other  by  William  |  no  business  at  this  point,  and  the  office  is 
Francis.    The  wife  of  Mr.  Francis  is  the  ;  discontinued. 

daughter  of  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Butler,  who  is  1  North  Coh'svillc  is  the  name  of  a  post- 
iocated  at  Oquaga.  j  office  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town, 

The  Methodist  Church  at  Oquaga  was  i  established  many  years  ago  ;  but  the  place 
organized  with  forty- six  members  by  De  |  has  little  other  interest. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  TRIANGLE.^ 


THP:  old  town  of  Lisle,  which  was  formed  '  on  the  south  by  Barker  and  on  the  west  by 

from  Union  in  ^Larch,  1800,  comprised  ;  Lisle.     Its  surface  is  broken  and  uneven, 

the  present  towns  of  Lisle,  Barker,  Nanti-  ;  but  tillable.     The  Otselic  river  runs  south 

coke  and  Triangle,  its  division  into  these  i  through  the  western  portion,  and  Half-way 

four  towns  having  been  made  on  the  iSth  ^  brook,  with  its  two  branches,  in  the  eastern 

of  April,  1 83 1.     Its  original  extent  of  ter-  |  part.     From  the  valleys  of  these  streams 

ritory  was  such  that  it  was  long  known  in  |  the  hills  rise  from  200  to  500  feet.  The 

local  circles  as  ''The  Old  State  of  Lisle."  |  Otselic  and  the  Onondaga-  meet  at  Whit- 

The  history  of  this  territory  is  given  herein  j  ney's  Point,  in  the  extreme  southwestern 

under  the  titles  of  the  four  towns  named,  j  part  of  the  town. 

and  we  place  that  of  Triangle  first,  chiefly  |      The  soil  of  the  town  is  a  gravelly  loam 

for  the  reason  that  it  embraces  the  locality  !  on  the  hills  and  is  better  adapted  to  grass 

first  settled  and  the  most  important  village.  |  than  to  grain  growing.     In  tiie  valleys  it  is 

The  town  of  Triangle  is  situated  in  the  i  alluvial  and  very  productive.    In  some  por- 

northeastern    part  of  Broome  county,   it  \  tions,  particularly  on  the  Otselic,  the  valleys 

being  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cortland  1  are  of  considerable  width,  making  farming 

county  ;  on  the  east  by  Chenango  county  ;  |  lands  of  unusual  value.  The  town  embraces 

i"This  name  was  appiied  to  the  tract  south  of  the  j  24,231  acres. 

Military  Tract  and  'T-.venty  Towns,'  and  between  the  j      2  This  stream  was  in  early  years  de.-,ignated,  especially 

Chenango  and  Tioughnioga  rivers.    It  was  bought  by  j  jn  official  papers,  a-,  the  "  Onondaga;''  but  in  later  years 

Colonel  William  -Smith  at  three  .shillings  three  pence  per  j  has  been  generally  called  the    "Tioughnioga,"  in  its 

acre.    The  Chenango  Triangle  embraces  Smiihville  and  |  course  through  Cortland  county.    It  is  probable  that  the 

and  part  of  Greene  in  Chenango  county,  and  Triangle  i  latter  Indian  name  can  be  cjrrectly  ajjplied  only  to  the 

and  part  of  Barker  in  15roome."  —  Frdiic/i^s  Staid  Ga-  \  .-stream  foriae'l  'by  th--  '.'t-clic  and  the  v.  cjltrrn  branch  in 

zettecr.  '  question,  below  Whitney's  Point. 
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History  of  Broome  County. 


The  first  settlement  was  made  in  this 
town  in  1791,  by  General  John  Patterson, 
who  came  from  Berkshire  county,  Mass.  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  original  "  Boston  Com- 
pany," and  had  been  a  brigadier- general  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  liberally  educated  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  built  a  log-house  just  in 
rear  of  where  the  Beach  House  now  stands, 
in  Whitney's  Point.  His  wife  was  prob- 
ably the  daughter  of  Deacon  Josiah  Lee 
and  his  wife  Hannah,  who  came  in  either  at 
the  same  time  with  Mr.  Patterson,  or  im- 
mediately after  and  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  him. 

The  first  death  occurred  in  the  year  of 
the  first  settlement,  when  Hannah  Lee  was 
called  from  earth.  ^  General  Patterson  died 
in  1808,  aged  sixty-four,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Whitney's  Point. 

David  Seymour,  sen.,  came  with  his  fam- 
ily in  1792  and  settled  on  the  farm  subse- 
quently owned  by  Graves  Collins,  cover- 
ing a  portion  of  the  site  of  Whitney's  Point 
village.  He  was  from  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and 
a  man  of  much  force  of  character,  industrv 
and  enterprise.  He  built  a  log-house,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death,  which  it  is  believed 
occurred  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Gen- 
eral Patterson  (i8o8).  Pli  s  son,  David  Se\'- 
mour,  afterward  lived  on  the  homestead  for 
many  years ;  but  finally  lost  his  property 
through  endorsements  for  others,  and  went 
to  live  W4th  his  daughter  at  Lisle. 

Ira  Seymour  was  a  brother  of  David,  jr.. 
and  came  here  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
probable  that  the  father  came  on  first,  and 
after  he  had  chosen  a  location,  the  two  sons 
and  their  mother  and  sister  followed.  Ira 
Seymour  built  his  house  nearly  opposite 
and  south  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Charles 
A.  Seymour.     He  married  a  daughter  of 

lln  the  cemetery  at  \\'liitney'.s  I'oint  is  a  grave,  the 
second  one  north  of  General  I'atterson's,  marked  \vith  a 
small  rude,  unchi-^eled  st(jnc  beariii;..^  tlic  initials,  "  II. 
L.      this  is  doubtless  the  gra\e  of  Hannah  Lee. 


General  John  Patterson  and  had  quite  a 
large  family  of  children.*  He  died  in  1866, 
aged  ninety  years. 

John  Se\'mour,  who  was  born  in  Nor- 
walk, Conn.,  settled  in  the  town  in  1792, 
:  having  some  time  previously  located  at 
Choconut,  in  the  present  town  of  Union. 
He  built  a  block- house  where  the  residence 
of  his  son.  Henry  A.  Seymour,  now  stands. 
His  wife  was  Mary  Stoddard,  who  came 
from  Stockbridge,  ]\Iass.,  to  Choconut  in 
1789,  when   she   was  thirteen   }'ears  old. 
'  She  and  her  mother  performed  the  journey 
'  on  horseback.     She  was  married  when  sev- 
I  enteen  \'ears  old  and  came  with  her  hus- 
j  band  to  their  new  home  and  began  house- 
;  keeping.    The  trees  of  the  forest  were  so 

•  thick  about  their  dwelling  that  the  sun 
I  could  scarcelv  be  seen  durin^  the  entire 
j  day.  A  few  years  after  their  settlement 
I  Mrs.  Seymour  was  engaged  one  day  in 
'  clearing  up  the  yard  in  front  of  the  house, 

■  when  she  came  to  a  little  elm  sprout  wliich 

;  she  attempted  to  uproot.     Being  unable  to 

i  accomplish  this  feat,  she  tried  to  break  it  ofi"; 

\  but  it  was  tough,  and  after  twisting  it  in 

I  various  ways  for  some  minutes,  she  gave 

j  up  the  task.    That  sprout  grew  into  the 

I  great  elm  that  stands  near  the  corner  of 

1  the  door-vard  and  nearly  in  front  of  the 

j  '  _ 

!  present  mansion.    John  Seymour  "had  two 

:  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  last  of  whom  to 

:  die  being  familiarly  known  as  *'  Uncle  An- 

I  son,"  whose  death  occurred  in   1882.  On 

i  the  occasion  of  his  death  the  following  ap- 

j  peared  in  one  of  the  county  papers,  under 

'  date  of  March  8th.  1882.    The  sketch  is  of 

•  sufficient  iiistoric  \'alue  to  warrant  its  in- 
;  sertion  here  :  — 

i  "  Death  of  Anson  Seymour. —  AnsonSey- 

;  mour,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  north- 
ern  part  of  Broome  count)-,  died  at  the 

;  hortie  of  friends  near  Chenango  Forks  last 

'  Tuesday.     He  formerly  lived  at  Whitney's 

i  Point  and  for  many  years  occupied  a  home 
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on  the  bluff  northwest  of  the  depot,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  village  and  val- 
ley. In  his  younger  days  he  engaged  in 
lumbering  to  a  large  extent  and  rafted  a 
vast  amount  of  timber  down  the  Chenango 
and  Susquehanna  rivers  to  Baltimore  and 
the  bay  market.  In  1816,  when  the  new 
capitol  was  building  (in  Washington)  Mr. 
Seymour  had  much  lumber  in  Baltimore, 
which  had  been  piled  there  and  thoroughly 
seasoned,  as  the  market  was  dull.  The  dull 
market,  however,  proved  to  be  a  bonanza 
to  him,  as  he  finally  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  lot  of  seasoned  lumber  needed 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  capitol  build- 
ing, which  could  not  then  be  furnished  by 
other  persons.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to 
improve  his  opportunity  by  maintaining  the 
mastery  of  the  situation  and  realized  a  very 
handsome  sum,  said  to  have  been  about 
$7,000  clear  profit,  on  his  sale  to  govern- 
ment contractors.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Broome  county  hard  wood  and  pine 
comprise  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tim- 
ber put  into  our  national  legislative  halls, 
and  that  one  strolling  through  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  House  sees  numerous  mould- 
ings and  panels  and  braces  which  grew  on 
the  hills  of  Triangle." 

Mr.  Seymour's  mind  failed  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  but  his  property  was 
placed  in  other  hands  where  it  furnished 
him  adequate  support. 

Thomas  Whitney  settled  here  at  Whit- 
ney's Point  in  1802,  and  his  name  was 
given  to  the  point  of  land  between  the  two 
rivers,  but  not  until  the  establishment  of  the 
post-office  in  1824.  Previous  to  that  time, 
the  locality  had  been  called  "  Patterson's 
Settlement."  After  General  Patterson's 
death,  and  when  no  one  of  the  name  lived 
in  the  vicinity,  the  memory  of  the  pioneer 
was  no  longer  sufficient  to  retain  his  name 
as  the  proper  title  for  the  locality.  Some 
called  it  "  Tinker  Town  ;"  others  "Tinker 


Point,"  while  others  generalized  still  further 
j  by  speaking  of  it  as  "The  Point;"  e\-en 
!  this  poor  apology  for  a  name  was  commonly 
i  contracted  to  '*  The  P'int."  Mr.  Whitney's 
I  house  stood  near  the  site  of  the  residence 
!  now  occupied  by  Alonzo  Collins,  on  Main 
j  street.  Mr.  Whitney's  house  became  the 
1  first  tavern  in  the  place. 
I  It  was  in  1792  that  the  first  religious  ser- 
j  vice  was  held  in  the  town  by  Deacon  Jo- 
:  siah  Lee ;  he  was  probably  a  member  of 
i  the  Presbyterian  church.  Before  the  year 
i  1800  a  block-house  was  built  on  the  cor- 
j  ner  occupied  by  the   brick  block  owned 

until  recently  by  S.  Olmstead  ;  it  was  de- 
i  signed  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  school 
I  and  a  meeting-house.  Here  the  Rev.  Seth 
j  Williston  preached  occasionally  between 
;  1797  and  1810.  The  society  formed  at 
{  Lisle  was  the  first  one  west  of  the  Catskills 
I  and  South  of  Utica.^  The  block-house  was 
!  removed  and  the  present  brick  building  put 
1  up  on  the  site  in  1828,  bv  a  blacksmith 

! 

i  named  William  Johnson.  The  bricks  were 
I  made  on  the  "  flats"  now^  owned  by  Joseph 
I  Parsons. 

Josiah  Patterson,  son  of  the  pioneer  John 
Patterson,  was  another  early  settler  in  the 
town  and  probably  came  within  a  short  time 
!  after  his  father  did,  bringing  a  family  with 
}  him.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  General 
I  Hyde,  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  who  became  one 
I  of  the  first  settlers  at  "  Hyde  Settlement." 
I  Josiah  Patterson  kept  one  of  the  early  tav- 
'\  crns  that  stood  about  where  the  Beach 
'  House  now  stands.  Soon  after  his  father's 
■  death  (1808)  he  went  West.  The  eldest  of 
;  his  four  daughters  married  Dr.  Orrin  Gibbs 
i  and  another  Joseph  Stanley  ;  these  families 
I  went  West. 

I  iThis  statement  is  made  upon  often  printed  authority; 
;  but  the  statement  should  doubtless  be  applied  to  the 
I  erection  of  the  meeting-house  only,  as  a  society  was  or- 
i  ganized  before  that  date  in  the  town  of  Windsor.  See 
'  hi^tury  of  that  town  and  historical  -ermon  by  S.  N.  Rob- 
i  inson,  published  in  Whitney's  Point  Reporter. 
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The  late  Charles  A.  Seymour,  grandson 
of  General  Patterson,  should  be  mentioned 
among  the  pioneers  of  the'town,  as  he  was 
born  here  in  1808.  His  wife  was  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Brainard,  who  h\  ed  near 
Binghamton  ;  his  second  wife,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  for  many  years  Presbyterian 
clergyman  at  Whitney's  Point.  He  died 
November  6th,  1877. 

Among  the  incidents  that  indicate  ad- 
vancement in  the  new  settlement  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century  may  be  noted  the 
opening  of  the  first  school,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1793.  It  was  taught  by  ]\Iartha 
Seymour,  daughter  of  John  Se\'mour,  be- 
fore mentioned.  This  lad}'  afterward  became 
the  wife  of  Bryan  Stoddard,  who  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  history  of  the  town  of 
Union. 

A  bridge  was  built  at  a  very  early  date 
across  the  river  near  Whitney's  Point,  about 
where  the  lower  bridge  now  stands,  but  it 
was  soon  carried  away. 

For  many  years  there  was  no  grist-mill 
nearer  than  Castle  Creek,  and  when  that 
failed  for  want  of  water  the  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  go  to  Tioga  Point,  or  pound 
their  grain  in  the  top  of  a  stump.  The  jour- 
ney to  Tioga  Point  was  made  in  a  "dug- 
out," and  often  consumed  nearly  a  week, 
especially  if  they  had  to  wait  for  the  grist, 
which  was  not  uncommon.  Finally  the  first 
grist-mill  was  built  by  Daniel  A.  Wheeler, 
on  the  Charles  M.  Burghardt  farm ;  this 
proved  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and 
convenience  to  the  little  community. 

It  is  believed  that  a  man  named  Benja- 
min Morse  took  up  the  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Tioughnioga  river  at  Whitney's  Point, 
making  some  improvements,  soon  after 
1800;  the  tract  extending  from  what  is 
known  as  the  Wilcox  lot  down  to  the  Asa 
Beach  farm.  But  he  became  discouraged, 
or  for  some  other  reason  did  not  remain 
there  long  and  the  lands  passed  into  pos- 


1  sq3sion  of  Thomas  Whitney  at  an  early  day. 
I  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Thomas 
I  Whitney  was  a  go-ahead  man,  who  would 
j  do,  while  others  were  getting  ready  to  do. 
He  had  but  one  leg,  having  lost  the  other 
by  a  fever  sore  ;  but  he  accomplished  more 
than  many  not  thus  maimed.     He  did  not 
live  on  the  farm  above  alluded  to,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside   in  the  village.    He  was 
sheriff  one  term ;   became  a  large  land- 
owner, owned  the  bridge  and  an  interest  in 
a  mill  a  short  distance  below  the  village  on 
the  river,  and  was  a  leading  man  in  the  com- 
munity.    He  died  February  7th,  1863,  and 
his  wife  July  6th,  1864.     His  son  Henry 
lived  on  the  homestead  for  many  years  and 
died  there.  In  the  old  house  that  now  stands 
just  below  the  new  one,  lived  fifty  years  ago 
a  family  named  Pease,  some  of  whom  be- 
came prominent  in  different  ways.  The 
fether's  name  was  Philo  Pease.     He  came 
from  Canaan,  Columbia  county,  and  located 
first  in  what  is  known  as  Cad  well  Settlement 
in  1817.     Being  unfortunate  in  his  business 
there,  he  removed  to  Owen  Hill  and  from 
there  to  Lisle.    Not  succeeding  as  he  de- 
sired, he  removed  up  the  Otselic  nearly  op- 
posite where  Seth  Dickinson  now  lives,  and 
from  there  to  the  Whitney  place,  as  above 
stated.    This  last  removal  occurred  in  1822. 
The  large  willow  tree  in  front  of  the  Whit- 
ney house  has  grown  from  a  stick  that  Mr. 
Pease  stuck  into  the  ground  after  having 
used  it  as  a  walking  stick  on  his  journey 
home  from  a  lumber  trip  down  the  river. 
Mrs.  Pease  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
t  great  moral  worth  and  strength  of  character, 
j  Mr.  Pease  died  while  living  in  that  house, 
I  leaving  the  care  of  the  family  to  her.  Car- 
I  rie  Pease  became  the  wife  of  Edson  Blair, 
j  of  Castle  Creek.    She  was  an  invalid  dur- 
1  ing  most  of  her  life  and  died  of  consumption 
I  about  1870.     She  possessed  literary  talents 
\  of  a  high  order  and  contributed  v^erse  to 
I  many  publications.    They  had  eight  chil- 
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dren,  seven  of  whom  are  living.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Mary  Moody,  of  Buffalo,  is  one.  One  son, 
Lewis,  is  a  ph}  sician  living  at  McDonough, 
this  State,  and  another,  Arthur,  in  Virginia 
at  Falmouth,  and  Minnie  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  teaching  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Pease  went  to  New  York  and  origi- 
nated the  "  Home  for  the  Friendless "  in 
connection  with  the  "  Five  Points  Mission." 
John  Morris  Pease,  another  son,  became 
eminent  as  a  Methodist  minister,  and  was 
"financial  agent  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society."  He  went  with  his  sister  Ann 
Eliza  to  Buenos  Ayres  as  a  missionary.  She 
was  stricken  down  with  yellow  fever.  He 
then  immediately  returned. 

One  of  the  prominent  early  settlers  of  the 
town  was  Captain  Salmon  M.  Rose,  whose 
son,  Rilous  W.  Rose,  of  Pittstield,  Mass., 
wrote  to  Mr.  Taylor  in  1880  the  following 
interesting  account  of  his  father's  settle- 
ment, prefacing  it  with  a  general  narrative 
of  the  early  settlement  of  Lisle,  and  how 
they  were  swindled  out  of  their  first  pur- 
chase of  land  four  or  five  miles  up  the  Che- 
nango river  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Susquehanna.  Salmon  ^M.  Rose  and  his 
brother  William  arrived  in  Binghamton  first 
in  1787,  when  the  former  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  it  was  in  the  following 
year  that  they  were  dishonestly  deprived  of 
their  land  ;  they  then  made  a  purchase  of 
the  Indians,  of  a  mile  square  of  land,  being 
unaware  of  the  State  law  which  made  any 
such  transfer  void.  Having  now  nothing 
left  but  some  tools,  William  Rose  concluded 
to  contract  for  a  tract  of  land  "  lying  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  lot  of  which  they 
had  been  robbed  "  (on  the  Chenango),  while 
Salmon,  who  had  heard  of  the  attractions 
of  "  Patterson's  Point,"  resolved  to  seek  this 
locality.  Some  account  of  the  settlement 
of  William  Rose  will  be  found  in  the 
general  history  and  in  the  history  of  the 
town  of  Binghamton.    We  will  now  let 


I  Rilous  W.  Rose  speak  for  himself.  He 
says  :  — 

"  He  (Salmon   M.   Rose)  with  William 
Benison,  resolved  to  take  their  canoe  and  a 
i  part  of  the  farming  tools,  with  his  surveying 
instruments,  and  shove  off  for  Patterson's 
Point,  now  called  Whitney's  Point.    This,  I 
believe,  was  about  the  first  of  June,  1788,^ 
at  which   date  he  arrived  at  Patterson's 
Point.     General  Patterson  had  taken  pos- 
I  session  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town  at 
I  the  junction  of  the  Onondaga  and  Otselic 
!  rivers.     P^ive  or  six  families  had  settled  on 
I  the  river  about  one  mile  distant  south  from 
Patterson's  place.    They  had  no  grist-mill 
nearer  than  Tio^^a  Point,  a  distance  of  sixt\' 
miles.-    The  settlers  did  not  go  to  mill  but 
once  a  year.    They  would  load  th.eir  largest 
I  canoes  with  bags  of  grain  and  proceed  on 
I  their  yearly  voyage  to  obtain  their  year's 
stock  of  flour  and  meal.     Some  of  the  set- 
tlers when  out  of  flour  would  use  a  stump 
mortar.     My  father  pitched  his  tent  about 
one  mile  below  Patterson's  place.    His  place 
I  was  bounded  on  the  river,  running  westward 
!  to  the  highlands.    As  he  was  a  natural  me- 
!  chanic,  he  made  a  hand  gristmill.     He  had 
a  flat  stone  for  a  base  and  a  running  stone, 
which  was  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
was  hung  on  a  spindle  as  a  common  grist- 
mill.   These  stones  were  also  dressed  like 
other  grist-mill  stones.  An  orifice  was  drilled 
at  a  suitable  di.stance  from  the  center  and  a 
handle  inserted  therein,  by  which  the  stone 
!  was  turned.    This  contrivance  answered  a 
I  very  good  purpose  for  grinding  Indian  corn 
i  and   buckwheat.     Several   families   in  tlie 
!  neighborhood,  as  soon  as  they  became  able, 
!  hired  my  father  to  make  them  hand  mills, 
I  and  all  who  got  one  of  them  were  well  sat- 
I  isfied,  as  it  was  impossible  for  all  to  obtain 
I  a  year's  stock  from  a  grist-mill  at  so  great 

'  i  This  date  is  too  early,  e\  idcntly,  a>  General  Paller^iin, 
i  the  first  -ctth?r.  did  not  come  until  1791.  It  should, 
1  probably,  read  "  179S." 
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a  distance,  and  then  hand-mills  supplied  the 
deficiency.  After  my  father  had  settled  in 
this  place  some  three  or  four  years,  a  youni^ 
doctor  by  the  name  of  Wheeler,^  came  into 
the  place,  wishing  to  make  a  permanent  set- 
tlement. After  making-  observations  along 
the  river  for  some  distance,  he  found  no 
place  that  suited  him  as  well  as  that  owned 
by  my  father,  and  consequently  made  over- 
tures to  him  to  purchase  it.  The  bargain 
was  made,  the  cash  paid,  and  my  father 
went  one  mile  north  of  the  Point  up  the 
river  to  look  at  some  land  owned  by  Joseph 
Gordon  (or  he  had  a  contract  for  it,  the  place 
being  really  owned  by  Justus  B.  Smith)  and 
proposed  to  buy  the  farm.  Gordon  had 
made  some  improvements,  and  had  also 
done  some  work  which  was  a  detriment  to 
the  farm,  such  as  girdling  a  large  number  of 
trees,  but  which  nevertheless  he  called 
improvements  and  wanted  pay  therefor. 
Father  paid  him  for  the  improvements  and 
also  for  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and  took 
the  farm  in  the  spring  of  1795.  My  father 
had  returned  to  Connecticut  in  1789  and 
was  married  in  March  to  Miss  Rhoda  Hins- 
dale, but  did  not  bring  her  to  Broome  county 
until  1790. 

Dr.  Wheeler  was  desirous  of  erecting  a 
grist-mill  in  the  place  and  the  stream 
bounding  his  farm  afforded  a  good  site  for 
such  a  mill ;  but  as  the  expense  of  doing 
such  a  work  was  too  great  for  his  then 
present  circumstances,  he  concluded  to 
erect  a  smaller  mill  on  a  smaller  stream, 
which  came  off  a  hill  near  by.  The  dam 
was  made  and  the  mill  was  built,  but  be- 
fore it  was  in  running  order,  a  sudden  rise 
of  water  carried  off  the  dam  ;  but  the  latter 
was  immediately  rebuilt  and  the  mill  put  to 
work.  (This  is  the  first  mill,  which  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  a  few  pages  back). 
This  event  afforded  a  good  deal  of  rejoic- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  and  the  people  con- 

1  See  Physicians  of  tliis  town. 


I  eluded  to  celebrate  the  event  with  music 
I  and  dancinjj,  which  was  accordinc^lv  done. 
1  Wheeler,  finding  that  the  stream  was  too 
small,  concluded  to  erect  a  mill  on  the 
main  stream  of  the  river.  The  first  dam 
that  was  made  on  this  stream,  on  account 
of  the  inexperience  of  the  builders,  was 
partly  swept  away  the  next  spring  after  it 
was  built ;  but  was  rebuilt  more  perma- 
nently and  did  good  service  many  years 
after. 

"  When  my  father  sold  his  possessions  at 
Patterson's  Point  he  reserved  a  part  of  the 
fruit  trees,  and  when  he  took  possession  of 
the  Gordon  place  he  immediately  trans- 
planted them  on  that  place,  which  was  in 
May,  1795.  The  first  sheep  that  were  ever 
seen  there  were  brought  by  Asa  Page,  who 
had  bought  a  piece  of  land  and  built  a 
house  on  it,  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Patterson's  Point.  This,  I  believe, 
was  in  the  year  1798,  or  1799.  The 
writer  recollects  hearing  his  mother  say 
that  she  never  had  a  pound  of  wool  until 
seven  years  after  she  had  removed  from 
Connecticut  to  Whitney's  Point. 

"  On  Patterson's  place  there  was  observed 
a  phenomenon  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
General  Patterson  employed  a  man  to  dig 
a  well  a  little  east  of  his  house.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  was  found 
a  large  frog  embedded  in  hard  compact 
soil ;  the  cavity  which  it  occupied  was  about 
as  large  as  a  quart  bowl.  It  was  some 
three  or  four  rods  from  the  river  and  the 
bank  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river." 

The  farm  on  which  Mr.  Rose  finally  lo- 
cated became  a  valuable  one  under  his  in- 
telligent and  industrious  labor.  His  wife 
died  in  1824,  and  he  married  a  second 
time,  removing  to  Chenango  county  and 
thence  in  1834  to  Pennsylvania.  The  farm 
was  sold  to  David  Smith,  and  a  few  years 
later  to  Mr.  Badger.    The  writer  of  the 
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above  sketch  died  in  1881.  He  was  one  of 
a  large  family  of  children  most  of  whom 
removed  from  this  countw 

An  enterprise  that  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  settlers  in  this  region  was  the 
construction  and  opening  of  the  ''old  Cats- 
kill  and  Ithaca  Turnpike."  This  occurred 
in  1796.  The  early  settlers  suffered  much 
inconvenience  for  the  want  of  roads.  In- 
dian trails  were  followed  wherever  it  was 
practicable  ;  when  not,  the  pioneer  searched 
for  what  appeared  to  him  as  the  most  feasi- 
ble route  to  his  desired  destination,  cut  out 
the  underbrush,  marked  the  trees,  "cordu- 
royed" the  swamps,  built  rude  bridges  and 
thus  made  the  road  so  that  it  was  passable, 
and  little  more,  for  a  horse  and  rider,  or 
possibly  a  team  or  sled.  When  a  post-office 
was  established  at  Chenango  Forks  soon 
after  the  first  settlements  (1801),  as  else- 
where narrated,  the  people  of  Whitney's 
Point  and  vicinity  sent  down  there  once  a 
week  for  their  mail.  The  inconvenience  of 
not  having  roads  is  shown  by  the  plan 
adopted  in  going  for  the  mail.  Generally 
a  man  went  on  horseback  directly  through 
the  wilderness.  As  Mr.  Taylor  describes 
the  route,  "He  would  ford  the  river  down 
by  Colonel  Parsons's,  and  go  down  on  the 
east  side  until  he  came  to  the  narrows 
(where  there  was  no  road  at  all),  then  go 
into  the  river  and  pass  from  one  island  to 
another,  following  the  different  'bars'  as 
best  he  could ;  but  sometimes  the  water 
would  be  half  way  up  the  horse's  sides. 
And  thus  he  would  continue  his  course  till 
he  came  out  of  the  river  on  the  east  side  at 
the  end  of  the  narrows,  just  below  v;here 
Simeon  Rogers  kept  the  post-office.  This, 
in  warm  weather  when  the  water  was  low, 
might  be  considered  a  rather  romantic  and 
pleasant  trip ;  but  when  the  river  was 
swollen,  roiley  and  rapid  —  well,  it  would 
often  be  a  perilous,  hard  journey." 

So  it  will  be  understood  that  the  open- 
22 


ing  of  the  "old  turnpike"  was  an  important 
event  in  those  times.  This  thoroughfare 
crossed  the  Otselic  about  a  mile  above 
i  Whitney's  Point,  and  the  "Onondaga"  at 
Lisle  (then  known  as  Mud  Lick),  and  it  soon 
became  as  important  to  the  early  settlers  as 
was  the  building  of  the  Erie  railroad  at  a 
later  date  to  those  living  along  the  line. 
Wagons  loaded  with  goods  of  almost  every 
description  could  be  seen  at  all  tinies  in 
i  long  endless  procession,  slowly  toiling  over 
hills  and  along  valleys,  bearing  the  worldly 
all  of  the  pioneer,  or  the  merchandise  for 
I  primitive  stores.  Numerous  taverns  were 
I  opened  along  the  turnpike,  and,  indeed,  on 
all  the  roads  as  fast  as  they  were  opened  to 
much  travel.  These  countr}'  taverns  were 
then  a  prime  necessity  at  short  intervals 
along  the  roads,  supplying  halting  places 
for  the  tra\'elers  whose  journeys  were  nec- 
essarily short  as  compared  with  those  in 
these  days  of  steam. 

Of  earh'  settlements  in  this  vicinit\*  the 
late  Luman  Olmstead  made  the  following 
relation  to  Rev.  ^Ir.  Taylor,  in  1878  :  — 
"  My  father,  Ashbel  Olmstead,  settled 
I  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Triaiigie 
j  village  in  1800.     (The  farm  is  now  owned 
j  by  Sherman  C.  Page.)    The  first  time  I 
saw  Whitney's  Point  there  were  but  two 
families    there General    Patterson  and 
i  David   Se}-mour.     Major    John  Seymour 
I  lived  down  where  the  tannery  of  G.  W. 
I  Seymour  was  located.    Josiah  Patterson, 
I  son  of  John,  lived  at  Millville.    The  road 
I  here  from  Triangle  village  passed  "  Esquire  " 
'  Dings's  place  and  left  the  river  near  wliere 
;  Frank  Beach    now  lives.    Wq  planted  a 
I  bushel  and  a  half  of  potatoes  which  we 
;  bought  of  General  Patterson.     My  father 
'  and  Asa  Whitney  started  for  Tioga  Point 
;  with  maple  sugar  to  exchange  for  flour  and 
shad,  expecting  to  be  gone  ten  days ;  pro- 
\  visions  for  that  period  were  left  at  home, 
i  A  freshet  came  on  and  they  were  gone 
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eighteen  days.  The  famihcs,  therefore,  dug 
up  the  potatoes  which  had  been  planted, 
and  subsisted  on  them  and  a  Httle  meal 
until  the  men  returned.  We  were  often 
without  salt,  and  would  'jerk'  our  venison 
and  eat  it  fresh.  My  father  took  General 
Patterson's  white  horse  and  went  to  Salina 
(now  Syracuse)  and  got  two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  salt,  and  brought  it  home  in  bags 
on  the  horse's  back,  he  walking.  Reaching 
the  other  side  of  the  State  bridge  (Cortland 
county),  and  it  becoming  dark,  he  was 
unable  to  find  his  way  by  the  '  blazed ' 
trees.  The  wolves  surrounded  him  and  he 
was  forced  to  climb  a  tree,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  brutes  went  away.  He 
then  came  down  and  made  a  pillow  of  the 
salt  bags  on  which  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  night  as  best  he  could." 

The  first  preacher  remembered  by  Mr. 
Olmstead  was  Rev.  Seth  Williston,  who 
preached  in  a  log  house  at  Asa.  Whitney's, 
about  a  mile  up  the  creek  from  Triangle 
village.  Land  then  sold  at  ten  shillings  an 
acre.  Ashbel  Olmstead  died  October  6th, 
1847,  ^ged  eighty-four  years. 

The  scarcity  of  salt  in  this  vicinity  in 
early  times,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it, 
was  a  cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
settlers,  and  led  to  efforts  for  the  discovery 
of  the  salt  springs  or  wells  where,  it  was 
well  known,  tlie  Indians  obtained  quantities 
of  the  valuable  article.  The  Indians  had 
told  Mr.  Barker  (the  first  settler  in  the  town 
of  that  name)  that  they  would  go  to  "  Salt 
Point  "  for  their  salt;  but  they  were  sure 
to  go  at  night  and  return  the  next  day  with 
their  camp  kettle  full  (some  eight  or  teji 
quarts),  and  it  was  said  to  be  warm  on  some 
occasions  upon  their  return.  But  the  whites 
never  learned  where  the  Indians  obtained 
their  salt,  although  extraordinary  efforts 
were  made  to  do  so,  further  details  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  town  of 
Barker. 


j  A  settlement  was  made  very  early  about 
!  two  miles  east  of  the  present  village  of  Tri- 
'  angle,  by  Nathaniel  Ha\'s,  grandfather  of 
I  the  present  Nathaniel  Hays,  and  the  locality 
i  was  known  for  many  years  as  "  Hays's  Set- 
!  tlement."  Four  of  his  sons  also  came  and 
i  a  few  other  families  at  about  the  same  time. 
I  They  built  a  school-house,  and  the  children 
i  from  where  the  village  cf  Triangle  is  now 
I  situated  and  the  surrounding  vicinity  at- 
i  tended  school  there.  Meetings  were  held 
j  there  by  a  Deacon  Spencer  and  the  Rev. 
j  Henry  Ford  came  there  to  preach  occasion- 
1  ally.  A  Methodist  class  was  also  formed  at 
an  early  day.  Benjamin  Jackson  was  one 
of  the  settlers  there  and  his  house  was  used 
as  a  place  for  religious  meetings  for  many 
years.  By  a  subsequent  change  of  the  town 
line,  this  locality  was  thrown  into  Chenango 
county.  In  course  of  time  the  business  cen- 
ter became  fixed  at  the  site  of  Triangle  vil- 
I  lage.  Benjamin  Gibbs  was  probably  the  first 
}  settler  here  ;  he  was  a  blacksmith  and  had  a 
I  shop  where  that  of  Charles  Love  now  stands. 
I  Gibbs  remained  but  a  few  years.  Andrew 
I  Woodruff,  father  of  the  late  Rev.  Jeremiah 
I  Woodruff,  came  here  early  and  settled 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village. 
David  Gibbs,  a  brother  of  Benjamin,  and  a 
j  carpenter,  located  at  an  early  day  a  little 
I  east  of  the  center  of  the  village  ;  he  subse- 
!  quently  went  to  Genesee  county,  where  he 
I  died.  Timothy  Clark  came  in  and  lived  on 
!  what  was  long  known  as  the  Guy  E.  Baker 
I  estate ;  he  became  quite  prominent  and 
j  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  His  brother, 
I  David  Clark,  commonly  known  as  Colonel 
1  Clark,  c^me  about  the  same  time  and  built 
I  where  the  widow  of  R.  E.  Hall  lived  until 
i  recently.  He  started  the  tannery  lately 
i  owned  by  Nathaniel  Hays,  and  also  built 
I  the  first  tavern  in  the  place  ;  it  stood  a  lit- 
j  tie  west  of  the  site  of  the  present  hotel,  and 
I  has  been  changed  into  a  private  dwelling, 
j  occupied  by  G.  G.  Saxton.    Colonel  Clark 
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sold  out  and  went  to  Greene,  where  he 
died.  These  two  brothers  orig-inaIl\-  owned 
all  of  the  land  on  which  the  villai^e  now 
stands  and  considerable  surrounding — some 
700  or  800  acres.  The  place  was  hrst  called 
Clark's  Settlement;  "  afterward  "  Clark's 
Corners." 

Levi  Woodruff,  a  brother  of  Andrew 
Woodruff,  already  mentioned,  settled  early 
nearly  opposite  of  where  the  Congregational 
Church  now  stands.  He  sold  to  William 
Simmons,  who  came  from  Duchess  county, 
went  to  Michigan  and  there  died. 

Dr.  Edwards  lived  for  a  number  of  \'ears 
near  the  Jackson  cemeter}-,  and  was  the 
first  physician  in  the  place.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  live  with  his  son  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  village,  where  he  died. 

George  Beckwith  was  an  early  settler  and 
was  land  agent  for  Peter  Smith,  father  of 
the  late  Gerrit  Smith.  He  built  the  house 
with  a  brick  basement  on  the  corner,  in 
which  he  kept  a  small  store,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  great  convenience  to  the  inhab- 
itants. He  was  a  prominent  and  respected 
citizen  and  died  here. 

The  house  now^  occupied  by  H.  B.  Sim- 
mons was  built  by  Ira  Slater  for  a  tavern 
and  kept  as  such  by  him  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  died  with  delirium  tremens. 
He  was  followed  on  the  premises  by  Rob- 
ert Cook,  who  also  kept  a  tavern  a  short 
time,  and  then  sold  to  William  Simmons, 
and  he  to  the  present  owner. 

Elisha  Boyington  came  here  probably  as 
early  as  1811;  he  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut and  came  first  to  Otsego  count}', 
whence  he  went  into  St.  Lau  rence  county, 
and  then  settled  about  a  mile  northwest 
from  Triangle  village,  on  West  brook.  He 
brought  four  children  with  him,  the  family 
coming  on  an  ox  sled.  They  had  eight 
children  after  coming  here,  lived  to  an  old 
age  and  died  much  respected;  he  in  1851 
and  she  in  1866. 


I 

j  o    Asa  Whitney  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
I  and  located  on  the  lands  which  ha\-e  gone 
I  to  form  the  farms  of  A.  and  A.  Whitney, 
I  his  grandsons,  O.  Eggleston  and  L.  Pa;i;e. 
I      xA.sa  Taft,  sen.,  came  here  from  Sclio- 
I  harie  county  in   1807,  having  remo\-cd  to 
I  that  county  from  Massachusetts  in  1804. 
He  took  up  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
i  curred  in  1839,  at   the  age  of  sixt\--five 
i  years.     His  son,  John  W.,  followed  iiim  on 
I  the  homestead.     It  passed  from  his  posses- 
j  sion  to  that  of  Graves  Collins,   then  to  a 
i  Mr.  Carpenter  and  then  to  W.  Jackson  ; 
I  it  is  now  owned  bv  the  heirs  of  the  latter. 
I      John  Parker,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the 
i  Revolutionary  W^ar  for  seven  \-ears,  came 
j  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in   1806  or  1807, 
!  bringing  with  him  ten  children,  equally  di- 
vided  between   the    sexes.    Thomas,  the 
youngest    son,    occupies    the  homestead. 
Mr.  Parker  died  October  24th.  183  i,  at  the 
j  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  and  his  wife  June 
;  28th,  1836,  aged  seventy  years  ;  both  were 
I  buried  at  "  Hazard's  Corners." 
I      Hazard's    Corners  took  its  name  from 
i  Edmund  Hazard,  who  settled  early  \vhere 
his  son  John  now  lives.     He  became  a 
prominent    man  ;    was    supervisor  of  the 
town  and  a  leading  citizen. 

Other  comparatively  early  settlers  in  this 
I  vicinity,  as  chronicled  by  Mr.  Ta\'lor,  may 
I  be  grouped  as  follows  :  The  farm  formerly 
i  owned  by  Hamilton  Boyington  is  now  oc- 
!  cuoied  bv  Dewitt  Brown.  John  Brewer 
'  and  Dewitt  Brewer  occupied  it  for  a  time. 
'  A  Mr.  Black  formerly  occupied  tlic  rarni 
i  where  Mrs.  Aikins  now  lives  ;  he  was  foi- 
I  lowed  on  the  place  by  Major  Enos  Warner, 
•  and  he  by  a  Mr.  Meeker.  Jared  Taft  was 
'  an  early  owner  of  the  farm  now  in  posses- 
I  sion  of  A.  B.  McGee.  He  was  followed  by 
'  Samuel  Terry,  who  built  a  small  grist-mill  , 
I  there.  Samuel  Ticknor  first  settled  where 
i  his  sons   George  and  Samuel  now  live. 
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Reuben  Hall  came  in  early  and  settled  ! 
where  O.  D.  Gray  afterward  lived  for  many 
years.  What  was  for  many  years  known  as 
the  Slater  farm  was  formerly  occupied  by 
Mr.  Slater  and  then  by  his  son  MWo.  The 
present  owner,  L.  Conro,  bought  of  him. 
The  former  Luman  Olmsted  farm  is  the  one 
now  owned  by  J.  Eggleston.  E.  Hall  lives 
on  a  part  of  the  farm  formerly  owned  by 
his  father,  Reuben  Hall,  already  mentioned. 
Francis  Clough  was  among  the  early  set- 
tlers and  owned  the  farm  afterward  occupied 
by  his  son,  F.  Clough.  D.  S.  Whitney 
lives  on  what  was  for  many  years  a  part  of 
the  Beckwith  estate.  It  was  originally  set- 
tled by  a  man  named  Harrison.  H.  M. 
Edw'ards  owns  the  farm  which  was  originally 
a  portion  of  lands  owned  by  Timoth}' 
Clark,  before  alluded  to.  A.  Sweetland 
lives  where  Reuben  Chase  formerly  did.  S. 
Sanford,  a  son  of  an  early  settler,  lives  on 
the  homestead,  a  portion  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  G.  W.  Sanford.  Joseph  Covey  was 
among  the  early  settlers.  Hope  Covey 
formerly  lived  where  Gilbert  Brown  now 
resides,  and  John  Covey  lived  where  C. 
Taft  now  does.  Erasmus  Ballard  came 
here  quite  early  and  died  here,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons  Dwight  and  Harlow. 
Daniel  Covey,  a  son  of  Hope,  lived  where 
J.  P.  Beckwith  now  does ;  he  went  to  Iowa. 
A  union  meeting-house  stands  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Some  of  the  other  pioneers  in  this  re- 
gion will  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Triangle  village. 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  river  road  at 
the  Dorchester  burying  ground  and  pass  up 
what  is  known  as  the  Page  Brook  road,  we 
come  to  the  farm  of  John  Green.  His 
father  was  Elon  Green,  who  came  from 
near  Rhinebcck  to  Binghamton  in  1792  and 
settled  on  this  farm  in  1804.  He  died  in 
185  I  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

Anson  Dickinson  settled  at  an  early  day 
where  Bennett  Beardslee  now  lives.    He.  j 


!  died  there  and  was  succeeded  by  Reuben 
Hatch,  who  sold  to  Mr.  Beardslee. 

George  Ashby  located  quite  early  where 

A.  B.  Dodge  now  lives.  He  afterward 
went  west. 

Orrin  Dickinson  formerly  lived  where  the 
residence  of  R.  B.  Arnold  now  stands. 
Alec.  Ranney  once  lived  where  A.  Hodges 
now  resides.  He  was  followed  by  Hadsell 
Johnson,  who  sold  to  Benjamin  Hodges, 
father  of  the  present  owner.  Jacent  Hall 
lived  at  an  early  day  where  R.  D.  Page  now 
lives.  He  came  from  Connecticut  and  was 
an  early  school-teacher.  Solomon  Page 
I  bought  the  farm  and  he  went  to  Greene  vil- 
lage ;  the  property  has  belonged  to  its  pres- 
ent owner  many  years.  Stephen  Bronson 
came  from  Connecticut  among  the  first  set- 
tlers in  this  locality  and  located  where  Reu- 
ben Hall  lived,  and  died  a  few  years  ago. 
Timothy  Bidwell  bought  from  Bronson  and 
sold  to  ?vlr.  Hall.  A  part  of  the  tract  of 
land  was  formerly  owned  by  Titus  Page, 
who  was  also  an  early  settler. 

Going  directly  north  and  passing  the 
school-house,  the  first  farm  is  that  original- 
ly owned  by  the  first  settler,  John  Page, 
who  came  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  with  his 
father  when  very  young. 

Turning  west  from  the  school-house  of 
Page  Brcok.  one  passes  first  the  house  of 
Frank  Hall,  who  owns  one-half  of  the  farm 
bought  by  his  father.  Nearly  opposite 
lived  the  late  J.  G.  Spencer,  and  a  little 
farther  on  is  the  dairy  farm  of  Miner  How- 
land.  Turning  east  from  the  school-house 
C}-rus  Page  li\'cs  on  the  right.  His  father 
was  Solomon  Page,  who  bought  land  of 
different  persons,  and  his  son  purchased 
from  him.     Next  is  the  farm  first  settled  by 

B.  Alton,  which  passed  through  numerous 
hands  to  its  present  owner,  C.  S.  Tillson, 
On  the  next  farm  Joshua  Baker  settled  in 
1804;  the  farm  is  now  occupied  by  An- 

I  drew  Baker,  his  son.    Another  son,  Cyrus 
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Baker,  owned  it  for  a  time.  The  elder  Mr. 
Baker's  family  lived  in  their  log  house  until 
1 8 18,  when  they  built  a  frame  structure. 
They  had  no  barn  until  about  181  5.  F'or 
the  first  few  years  they  had  no  team  ;  had 
one  cow  and  after  a  few  years  some  sheep. 
These  facts  were  furnished  by  Cyrus  Baker, 
who  says  that  when  he  was  about  five  years 
old  he  was  sent  to  school  in  his  uncle  Gid- 
eon's barn,  where  one  of  the  stable-rooms 
was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Tabitha 
Mathewson  was  the  teacher.  Joshua  Baker 
died  January  14,  1842,  and  Cyrus  died  Oc- 
tober 23,  1873. 

N^xt  east  is  the  Asa  Lewis  farm,  where 
he  lived  many  years,  and  the  next  is  the 
John  Baker  place,  where  he  settled  at  an 
early  date  ;  it  is  now  occupied  by  George 
Day.  The  Lampman  farm  is  next  on  the 
right.  Mr.  Lampman  came  there  early  ; 
the  farm  is  now  occupied  by  Henry  Lewis. 
When  he  came  through  Binghamton,  as 
early  probably  as  1794,  there  were  but  two 
or  three  buildings  in  that  vicinity.  He  put 
up  a  log  house  at  "  Page  Brook."  and  hung 
a  blanket  for  a  door.  There  was  no  family 
within  three  miles.  On  one  occasion,  soon 
afterward.  Mr.  Page  went  away  to  help 
'*  move "  a  family,  leaving  his  wife  and 
small  children  with  a  faithful  dog-;  Durino- 
the  night  the  prowling  wolves  came  about 
the  forest  dwelling  and  made  the  air  hid- 
eous with  their  howls.  Mrs.  Page  could 
hear  them  outside  the  house  q-nashincj  their 
'teeth.  There  was  nothing  between  her  and 
death  but  the  blanket  and  the  dog;  but  the 
latter  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  at  bav  bv 
repeatedly  dashing  at  them  and  driving 
them  off.  Mr.  Page  had  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  and 
when  he  died,  April  8,  1856,  he  had  fifty 
grandchildren.  His  five  boys  all  settled 
near  him  and  owned  lands  amounting  to 
nearly  a  thousand  acres.  His  father  was 
Asa  Page,  who  setded  on  the  farm  next  be- 


l.yond  the  onejust  described.  He  was  quite 
!  aged  when  he  settled  here. 
;  The  next  farm  was  owned  in  early  da\-s 
I  by  I.  Elliott,  who  traded  it  to  Joseph  Mad- 
ison. C.  C.  Bennett  then  owned  it  and 
sold  it  to  the  present  occupant,  John  Stow- 
ell.  Next  is  the  farm  fornierly  owned  by 
Joseph  Stickney,  who  sold  to  Salmon  John- 
son, from  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  George 
Johnson.  Amos  Stickney  owns  the  next 
farm,  which  was  bought  by  his  father  from 
a  Mr.  Bingham, 
j  Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  early 
j  settlers  up  the  Otselic  river  was  Seth  Dick- 
inson, who  was  born  in  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  in  1771.  He  came  here  about  the 
year  1800,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
coming  with  oxen  and  sled.  He  was  twen- 
ty-one days  making  the  journey.  H^e  had 
been  a  tanner,  but  his  tannery  was  burned 
and  he  saved  only  a  little  of  his  stock  of 
leather.  With  this  and  a  little  indigo  which 
he  had  obtained  in  traffic,  and  fifty  cents  in 
mone\',  he  started  in  mid-winter  for  his 
wilderness  home.  He  first  purchased  a 
part  of  what  was  long  known  as  the  Badg- 
er farm.  There  he  built  a  log  house,  which 
he  sold  to  Captain  Salmon  Rose  in  1810. 
He  then  located  on  the  farm  where  his  son 
Seth,  jr.,  now  lives  and  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days.  The  old  Catskill  and  Ith- 
aca turnpike  passed  here,  and  on  this  road 
he  built  a  log  house  about  fifty  rods  back 
from  the  river.  Some  years  after  he  built 
a  frame  house,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  town ;  it  stood  where  the  present 
house  stands.  Mr.  Dickinson  began  the 
tanning  business  at  his  new  home  soon  af- 
ter his  arrival  ;  not  being  able  to  put  up  a 
building  for  the  purpose  he  dug  his  vats  in 
the  open  field,  covering  them  with  boards 
to  keep  them  from  freezing.  Later  he 
built  a  structure,  to  which  he  made  addi- 
tions as  his  business  increased.  This  tan- 
nery he  operated  until  near  tiie  close  of  his 
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life.  He  is  remembered  as  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Baptist  ciiurch,  in  which  he 
was  made  a  deacon.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  was  entirely  blind.  He 
died  September  30,  1853,  at  the  age  of 
eighty- two. 

Captain  Obadiah  Dickinson,  father  of 
Seth,  came  to  the  town  later  than  his  son 
and  settled  where  Walter  Dorchester  lived. 
He  had  eight  children,  nearly  all  of  whom 
located  in  this  vicinity. 

Rockwell  Dickinson  came  here  with  his 
father  when  about  two  years  old.  He  sub- 
sequently purchased  a  part  of  the  John 
Peck  farm,  built  a  house  and  lived  there  a 
number  of  years.  He  then,  after  another 
change,  came  to  Whitney's  Point  some  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Two  or  three  years  later 
he  removed  to  Glen  Aubrey,  in  the  town 
of  Lisle,  where  he  died  December  1 1,  1868. 
He  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  three  of 
whom  live  in  the  county. 

William  Whitney  lived  at  an  earl}-  day 
on  the  upper  farm  now  owned  by  William 
Dorchester.  He  sold  to  Stephen  Tillson 
and  .he  to  the  present  owner.  Amos 
Thurstone  built  a  house  that  formerly 
stood  on  this  farm,  and  his  son  Nathan 
added  to  it.  They  both  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  known  as  "  Egypt,"  '  where 
they  died. 

It  is  thought  that  Jacob  Coburn  lived  in 
early  years  on  the  old  road  which,  instead 
of  running  up  the  river  as  at  present,  went 
over  the  hill  from  a  little  brook  just  below 
the  William  Cook  place,  striking  the  river 
again  just  below  A.  L.  Peck's.  Coburn 
had  quite  a  large  family  of  children,  one  of 
whom  married  George  Remily  and  lived  at 
Lisle.  The  change  in  this  road  here  was 
made  something  like  fifty  years  ago.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Coburn  first  built  a  saw- 
mill on  the  site  of  the  present  mill  as  much 
as  fifty  years  ago,  and  sold  it  to  David 
Smith,  who  added  a  grist-mill,  carding  and 


i  clo^h-dressing  machine.  The  latter  stood 
'  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  present  saw- 
i  mill.  They  did  a  good  business  for  about 
I  twenty  years,  when  all  were  abandoned  ex- 
I  cept  the  saw-mill,  which  is  still  operated, 
j  R.  Lee  and  a  Mr.  Davis  built  just  above  the 
j  saw- mill  and  established  a  rake  factory. 
I  They  were  succeeded  by  a  man  named  Dib- 
j  ble,  who  was  drowned  while  fishing  in  the 
t  pond  some  years  ago.  He  was  followed  by 
I  Lemuel  Purdy,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Dibble, 
I  and  he  by  the  present  owner. 
I  On  the  left  of  the  river  road,  as  one 
I  leaves  Whitney's  Point,  is  quite  an  ancient 
I  house  recently  occupied  by  the  Widow  Aus- 
i  tin.  It  is  believed  that  this  house  was  built 
;  by  a  man  named  Russell ;  that  it  then 
i  passed  into  possession  of  Mr.  Tyler  and 
I  then  to  Mr.  Austin,  who  died  there. 
I  The  next  farm  has  been  known  as  the 
1  Scott  Baldwin  property  and  is  now  owned 
I  by  Dr.  H.  Hemingway,  of  Whitney's 
I  Point.  Amos  Smith  formerly  owned  it  and 
I  afterward  his  son.  He  built  the  house 
1  where  the  late  Wm.  Cook  lived  about  forty 
!  years  ago.  A  young  lady,  a  cousin  of  the 
I  Amos  Smith  mentioned,  was  drowned  in 
I  the  Otselic,  near  the  pond  where  Mr.  Dib- 
I  ble  was  drowned,  as  before  narrated,  about 
i  forty   years    ago.     She    went    across  the 

stream  in  a  boat  to  bring  over  an  old  lady, 
I  and  the  boat  was  caught  in  the  current  and, 
i  becoming  unmanageable,  went  over  the 
:  dam.  The  old  lady  was  rescued  after 
;  floating  some  distance  dow^n  the  stream  f 
I  but  although  the  utmost  efforts  were  made, 
:  the  young  lady  was  drowned. 
.  John  Peck  came  from  Bainbridge,  Che- 
,  nango  county,  and  settled  where  his  grand- 
'  son,  A.  L.  Peck,  now  lives  ;  this  was  about 
I  the  year  1 8 16.     He  bought  lands  on  which 

was  a  large  house  that  stood  a  little  south 
:  of  where  the  present  house  stands.  He 

lived  in  that  until  1838,  when  he  built  the 
,  present    house.     He   died    December  17^ 
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1850,  and  his  widow  Anna  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1863.  John  D.  Peck  built  the  red 
house  just  above  where  his  father  Hved,  and 
remained  there  until  late  in  his  father's  life, 
when  he  removed  to  the  house  with  him, 
and  the  red  house  was  sold  to  Elder  I.  J. 
Cole,  who  lived  there  a  number  of  years. 

Settlements  further  up  the  Otselic  will  be 
found  in  the  pages  devoted  to  Upper  Lisle 
and  elsewhere  herein. 

The  beautiful  tract  of  land  lying  between 
the  rivers,  from  which  "The  Point"  received 
its  early  name,  was  first  settled,  as  near  as 
can  be  learned,  by  David  Cornwall  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  He  was 
followed  by  a  man  named  Treat  Spears. 
He  sold  out  to  David  Smith  and  returned 
to  Greene  county.  Mr.  Smith  built  in  18 16 
the  large  house  which  is  still  standing  ;  the 
small  house  of  Spears  stood  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road.  The  farm  originally 
embraced  three  hundred  acres,  or  more, 
and  included  a  part  of  the  present  Merchant 
farm.  Mr.  Smith  was  unfortunate,  became 
involved  in  litigation,  lost  his  property  and 
finally  went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
died.  He  had  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. Hector  Craig  was  the  next  possessor 
of  this  property ;  but  it  passed  from  him 
into  the  hands  of  Graves  Collins.  William 
Collins  came  from  Lanesboro,  ]Mass.,  prob- 
ably as  early  as  1804,  or  1 805,  for  a  deed 
to  him  from  Daniel  Graves  shows  that  he 
lived  in  the  town  of  Lisle  on  the  i6th  of 
June,  1806.  His  wife  visited  h^r  friends  in 
Massachusetts  at  a  subsequent  date,  taking 
two  children  with  her  and  making  the  jour- 
ney on  horseback.  One  of  the  children  she 
carried  on  her  lap,  and  the  other  was  fixed 
in  a  sort  of  bag  attached  to  the  side  saddle. 
William  Collins  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  dead.  One  of 
the  children  was  Graves  Collins,  who  was  a 
prominent  man  in  the  town.  He  came  to 
Whitney's  Point  in  1 829  and  buiit  the  house 


!  jiow  occupied  by  his  son,  Alonzo  Collins. 
I  He  became  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of 
i  real  estate,  conducted  a  store,  was  active  in 
i  the  early  lumber  interest  and  was  a  leading 
i  citizen.     As  we  have  stated,  be  came  into 
possession  of  the  farm  on  the  point  in  about 
the  year  1849,  and  his  heirs  still  own  it. 
The  Broome  county  fair  grounds  are  de- 
lightfully situated  on  this  farm. 

What  has  been  known  as  the  Tabor  es- 
i  tate  was  early  owned  by  a  Mr.  Grant,  who 
I  was  succeeded  by  John  Johnson,  who  lived 
I  there  many  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
j  Haven,  Conn.,  and  came  here  in  1802,  hav- 
j  ing  been  a  Revolutionary  soldier.     He  died 
j  in  1834.     He  had  six  sons  and  two  daugh- 
I  ters,  and  was  married  three  times.  Him- 
I  self  and  his  wives  all  sleep  side  by  side  in 
I  the  family  burying  ground  located  on  the 
line  between  that  and  the  Salma  Johnson 
farm.     His  son,  John  Johnson,  jr.,  was  for 
many  years  a  very  prominent  man  and  be- 
came wealthy.     In    1837  Thomas  Tabor 
bought  the  estate.     He  came  from  Duchess 
I  county  and  was  a  Quaker.  He  died  in  1865 
j  and  his  wife  in    1878.     One  of  his  two 
daughters  married  J.  W^  Merchant,  and  they 
came  to  the  homestead  in  1875.  ^ler- 
chant  is  a  man  of  much  force  of  character  and 
has  made  his  farm  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble in  the  town. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  John  Johnson  oper- 
ated a  distillery  which  stood  about  on  the 
site  of  the  cheese  factory,  a  half  mile  north 
of  Mr.  Merchant's  house. 

The  farm  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the 
i  late  L.  W.  Smith  is  next  above  the  Mer- 
I  chant  estate,  and  was  formerly  occupied  by 
i  Ambrose  Latin  Marcy,  a  cousin  of  Gov- 
ernor Marcy.     He  came  here  from  Duchess 
county  in  1838.    He  lost  his  valuable  prop- 
erty by  endorsing  and  went  upon  a  farm 
beyond  Triangle  village,  where  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  a  blow  on  his  head,  given  by 
I  a  hired  man.     One  of  the  daughters  mar- 
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ried  Dr.  Spencer,  of  Triangle  villac^e.  A 
son,  John  C,  married  Eliza  Carter  and  is  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Greene.  Several  chil- 
dren died  young,  comparatively,  there  hav- 
ing been  eleven  deaths  in  the  family  between 
1845  1858.     George  Burghardt  suc- 

ceeded to  this  farm,  and  he  was  followed  by 
the  late  L.  W.  Smith. 

The  AUerton  estate  is  next  on  the  north. 
It  was  taken  up,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  Ben- 
jamin Smith  who  located  here  about  1797. 
It  descended  to  his  son  John,  of  whom  it 
was  purchased  by  Archibald  Allerton  about 
1840.  About  ten  years  later  he  sold  to  his 
son,  David  Allerton,  of  New  York  cit\', 
who  used  the  estate  as  a  sort  of  summer 
resort.  George  Hurd  li\'ed  on  the  prop- 
erty about  twenty-seven  years.  The  farm 
is  now  occupied  by  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Aller- 
ton, James  Armor}-,  and  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  Allerton  estate.  x\fter  he  disposed 
of  this  farm  to  his  son,  Archibald  Allerton 
bought  what  was  known  as  the  Shepard 
farm,  where  R.  Yales  now  lives.  Here  he 
died  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  was  buried 

Binghamton  ;  his  wife  died  about  three 
years  later. 

Sherman  Page,  who  lived  just  south  of 
the  Allerton  place,  was  a  son  of  Asa  Page, 
and  was  born  on  the  place.  His  father 
died  here  with  him  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Tracy,  next  south,  was  a  sister  of 
Sherman  Page  ;  she  died  a  few  years  ago, 
and  her  son  Sherman  occupies  the  farm. 

As  we  have  said,  Ransom  Yales  pur- 
chased his  farm  of  Archibald  Allerton.  He 
was  born  at  what  was  known  as  "Yale's 
Settlement"  in  Chenango  county  in  1817. 
He  weighed  but  two  and  a  half  pounds  at 
his  birth,  but  became,  probably,  one  of  the 
heaviest  men  that  ever  lived  in  the  county, 
weighing  356  pounds.  He  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Elihu  Yales,  a  donor  to  Yale 
College,  and  from  whom  it  received  its 
name. 


!  Aaron  Day  settled  probably  as  early  as 
:  18 1 2  on  the  farm  next  north  of  the  Yales 

■  estate.  He  came  from  Connecticut  and 
married  a  sister  of  Henry  Burghardt  before 

:  his  arrival.     He  had  four  children. 

Henry  Burghardt  was  a  native  of  Great 

Barrincfton,  Mass.,  and  born  in  Februarv, 
I  1790.  He  settled  here  next  above  Mr. 
I  Day,  in  18 17.     He  was  a  blacksmith,  and 

in  connection  with   his  arduous  labor  in 

■  leveling  the  heavy  forest  on   these  fiats, 

I  carried  on  his  trade.  He  died  November 
I  30th,  1875,  aged  eighty- five  years,  having 
'  had  ten  children.  The  homestead  has  been 
;  occupied  by  his  son  Charles. 

A  Mr.  Perkins  formerly  lived  where 
'  Richard  Burghardt  subsequent!}'  owned. 
;  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Northrup,  who 
'  sold  to  Mr.  Burghardt. 

•      John  Burghardt  was  a  brother  of  Henr}- 
;  and  came  here  at  about  the  same  time,  lo- 
:  eating  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He 
I  was  a  tanner,  and  carried  on  that  business 
^  in  connection  with  farming.     A  saw  and 
planing-mill  were  added  later,  and  a  large 
'  and  profitable  business  carried  on.     He  had 
j  five  children.     Descendants  of  the  Burg- 
I  hardt  families  now  live  in  the  vicinity. 
1      Rufus  Park  came  quite  early  and  settled 
on  the  Otselic,  the  first  farm  below  the  Sal- 
mon Rose  place.    He  came  here  poor,  but 
I  by  industry  and  economy  he  soon  obtained 
:  a  nice  property.      He   died  many  years 
since  and  his  wife  a  little  later.     About  fif- 
i  teen  years  ago  his  daughter  Eliza,  who  was 
i  promised  in  marriage,  drove  a  carriage  into 

■  the  river  to  wash  it  ;  the  water  was  deeper 
tb.an  she  anticipated  and  she  was  drowned. 
The  farm  where  Mr.  Park  settled  is  now 

:  owned  by  Miner  Howland  and  son. 

Allen  C.  Jeffords,  who  was  born  in  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  in   1801,  came  to  this  town 
;  from  Unadilla  in  1835,        bought  the  farm 
;  where  he  now  lives  of  Joshua  Ticknor.  He 
i  had  taught  school  eighteen  winters  before 
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coming  here,  and  he  continued  four  winters 
after.  He  also  became  an  agent  for  Gerrit 
Smith  in  the  sale  of  lands  and  disposed  of 
about  twenty  thousand  acres.  His  son, 
Uriah,  lives  on  the  old  homestead  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  and  carries  on 
the  farm. 

Daniel  Spalding  settled  at  an  early  day 
on  the  farm  next  west  of  Mr.  Jeffords. 
After  a  few  years  he  sold  to  Ransom  Thurs- 
ton and  went  to  Batavia,  where  he  died. 
The  next  farm,  now  owned  by  William 
Wells,  was  settled  by  a  Mr.  Hackett.  The 
next  by  Samuel  Hinman,  who  built  a  log 
house  there  July  4th,  1812  ;  he  prided  him- 
self on  livin-g  in  an  "independence  house." 
He  was  followed  there  by  the  father  of  the 
present  Hon.  George  Sherwood. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Lewis  came  from  Connect- 
icut when  quite  advanced  in  life,  at  an  early 
day,  bringing  with  him  $500  in  specie.  To 
insure  its  safe  transit  he  packed  it  in  a  box 
with  a  quantity  of  old  iron  and  blacksmith 
tools.  He  probably  came  as  early  as  1804- 
05.  He  settled  on  the  farm  which  has  been 
known  for  many  years  as  the  G.  T.  Landers 
farm,  which  is  now  owned  by  James  Allen. 
Two  of  his  brothers  came  in  soon  after  him 
and  settled  directly  north  of  his  place.  After 
a  few  years  they  went  to  Potter  county,  Pa., 
where  they  became  prominent.  His  son, 
Jonathan,  was  killed  in  the  woods  by  a  blow 
from  a  skid  which  was  being  used  in  slid- 
ing a  **  wood  sled  "  down  a  steep  hill. 

Mr.  Ticknor  first  settled  east  of  Mr.  Jef- 
fords's farm.  He  was  followed  by  two  men 
named  Eggleston,  and  they  by  H.  Clough, 
the  present  owner.  Mr.  Richards,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  above  mentioned  Mr.  Ticknor, 
first  settled  where  F.  Clough  now  lives  and 
was  followed  by  the  father  of  the  present 
occupant.  Ahial  Clark  settled  north  of  Mr. 
Ticknor  in  18 19,  and  died  there  some  years 
ago.  The  place  is  now  owned  by  Thomas 
Reed.    Thomas  Canfield  settled  just  north 


'  of  Mr.  Clark  and  was  followed  by  Henry 
\  Hibbard,  who  still  lives  there.  Lewis  Per- 
!  kins  first  settled  where  D.  Hibbard  now 
i  lives.  L.  Meyers  and  J.  Meyers  both  live 
I  on  what  was  the  John  Hackett  farm.  Mr. 
Hackett  was  an  early  settler.  Charles  Burt, 
a  colored  man,  lived,  up  \o  October  iith, 
1883,  when  he  died,  with  his  son-in-law, 
I  southwest  from  the  Meyers  families  just 
I  mentioned.  He  was  born  on  a  slave-ship 
I  coming  from  Bermuda  in  1775,  and  was, 
I  therefore,  108  \'ears  old  at  the  time  of  his 
I  death.  He  was  a  slave  in  Connecticut  until 
I  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  when  he  was 
I  freed  by  process  of  law.  ]^Iore  than  forty 
I  }'ears  ago  Gerrit  Smith  sent  Burt  to  his 
j  agent,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  told  him  to  select 
I  a  piece  of  land  and  give  to  ^Ir.  and  Mrs. 
I  Burt  a  life  lease  of  the  same,  free  of  charge, 
j  He  was  a  conspicuous  character  in  the  town 
1  for  many  years  before  his  death.  He  had 
j  six  children,  three  of  whom,  with  his  wife, 
I  are  dead. 

:      A  brief  review  of  the  early  settlements  in 
I  the  locality  known  as  "  Connecticut  Hill  " 
I  will  close  this  feature  of  the  history  of  the 
i  town.     Connecticut  Hill  was  so  called  on 
I  account  of  the  large  number  of  its  pioneers 
I  w^ho  came  from  the  State  of  that  name.  Of 
:  this  locality  Mr.  Taylor  writes  :      As  we 
leave  the  village  to  get  there,  we  take  the 
;  old  Catskill  and  Ithaca  turnpike  and  pass 
■  through    the    lands    formerly   owned  by 
Thomas  Whitney  ;  but  they  have  been  cut 
:  into  smaller  parcels  and  passed  through  dif- 
ferent hands.    The  house  where  the  late 
Garry  .S*:earns  lived  and  died  was  built  bv 
Walter  Peck,  sold  by  him  to  Moses  Rogers 
i  and  by  him  to  Mr.  Stearns.  George  Sly  used 
'  to  live  in  the  red  house  where  the  Widow 
Brown  now  lives,  and  Ira  Fuller  formerly 
owned  where  J.  and  A.  Cady  now  live. 
'  The  old  house  which  stood  about  where  the 
present  dwelling  is  located,   and  the  old. 
:  barn,  were  built  by  Mr.  Fuller  nearly  sev- 
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enty  years  ago.  Mr.  Fuller's  land  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Thomas  Whit- 
ney estate  ;  the  Jerry  Rogers  farm  was  also 
a  part  of  the  original  Thomas  Whitney 
lands." 

Passing  on  east,  one  comes  to  the  Rogers 
estate,  which  was  first  settled  in  1808  by 
"Captain  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  came  then 
from  Delaware  county.  He  built  a  log  house 
directly  south  of  the  house  where  Deacon 
Shuart  lived,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  creek. 
The  old  road  ran  for  a  number  of  years 
along  the  bank  of  that  little  stream.  Af- 
ter the  Catskill  and  Ithaca  turnpike  was 
opened  on  the  present  line,  he  built  another 
log  house  directly  south  across  the  road 
from  where  his  grandson,  Earlman  Rog- 
ers's house  now  stands.  Nathaniel  Rogers 
brought  his  family  with  him  ;  he  had  twelve 
children,  but  six  died  in  youth.  Wlien  the 
W^ar  of  18 12  began  he  went  into  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  and  was  honored  with  a 
captain's  commission.  He  died  in  1857,  at 
the  age  of  eight\'-six  years.  Earlman  Rog- 
ers took  a  part  of  the  original  homestead 
and  built  the  house  afterward  occupied  by 
A.  C.  Robinson,  in  1828.  He  had  six  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  still  live  in  the  town. 

Captain  Amos  Johnson,  a  native  of  West- 
field,  Conn.,  came  when  young  to  Charles 
river,  where  he  afterward  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  married  Martha  Carley  ;  this  event 
occurred  in  February,  1802.  About  the 
year  1807  he  came  to  this  town  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  He  brought  his  goods 
on  an  ox  sled.  He  first  built  a  log  house 
where  the  dwelling  recently  occupied  by  his 
son  Charles  stands  ;  later  he  built  a  frame 
house  about  twelve  rods  north  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  where  he  lived  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  when  the  present 
house  was  built.  The  deed  by  which  Mr. 
Johnson  obtained  this  land  from  John  Horn- 
by, of  England,  is  still  in  possession  of  his 
descendants,  and  is  a  quaint  document.  It 


was  signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of  Robert 
Moneil,  by  Hornb\-'s  attorne\-,  John  Greig, 
'  and  is  dated  October  7th.  1S12.  Hornby's 
I  patent    embraced    90,000  acres,  and  ex- 
I  tended  as  far  east  as  the  Chenango  river, 
i  Mr.  Johnson  paid  $3  an  acre  for  his  land. 
I  He  was  not  onl\-  one  of  the  first  settlers  on 
i  the  hill,  but  a  man  of  great  industry,  and 
i  worked  a  large  contract  on  the  old  turn- 
\  pike.    This  latter  fact  is  proof  of  the  error 
in  Freuclis  Gazcttct  r  of  the  State  that  the 
turnpike  was  finished  in  1796.  Luman  01m- 
!  stead,  who  was  born  in  1792,  worked  for 
Captain  Johnson  on  the  turnpike,  which 
'  must  have  been  at  a  date  considerably  later 
i  than  1796.     It  is  possible  that  a  portion  of 
!  the  turnpike  was  finished  toward  the  east- 
ern end  and  opened  as  early  as  the  date 
i  given  in  the  Gazetteer,  but  the  entire  line 
was  probably  not  traveled  before  1810  or 
I  181 2.    Captain  Johnson  lost  all  of  his  means 
1  in  his  turnpike  contract  and  was  compelled 
;  to  begin  life  again  in  po\-erty.     He  had 
eleven  children,  some  of  whom  now  live  in 
the  town.     Captain  Johnson  died  Septem- 
ber 24th,   1849;    iiis   wife  January  28th, 
I  1862. 

1      Marcus  Hart  was  one  of  the  first,  perhaps 
I  the  very  first  settler  on  the  hill,  and  lived  in 
;  a  log  house  which  stood  on  the  south  side 
;  of  the  road  near  the  corners.    He  set  out 
.  the  orchard  now  owned  by  Charles  Johnson. 
I  As  his  death  approached  he  made  a  special 
request  to  be  buried  between  two  of  the 
;  apple  trees,  which  was  fulfilled.  Deacon 
William  G.  Shuart  came  to  this  locality  in 
1835  and  bought  forty- eight  acres  of  Sam- 
uel Clark  and  Samuel,  jr.,  and  forty  acres 
:  from  Marcus  Hart,  just  alluded  to.     It  is 
believed  that  Hezekiah  Austin  first  owned 
the  Clark  property.    The  two  Clarks  men- 
tioned went  to  Michigan  and  died  there. 
The  old  house  standing  back  of  Deacon 
Shuart's  present  dwelling  was  built  b\-  Mar- 
.  cus  Hart ;  the  present  house  was  built  in 
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i860.  The  old  barn  back  of  the  old  house 
has  stood  for  many  \'ears,  and  was  once  used 
b)'  the  early  stage  drivers  for  an  exchange 
stable.  For  many  years  a  four-horse  daily 
stage  passed  here  each  way. 

Captain  Daniel  Saxton  was  a  native  of 
Smithtown,  L.  I.,  and  came  here  in  1823. 

settled  on  the  turnpike  where  his  son 
Henry  H.  lived.  A  man  named  Swift  form- 
erly owned  the  property  at  an  early  day, 
and  afterward  John  Johnson  owned  it.  Mr. 
Saxton  bought  of  him.  He  brought  with 
him  a  family  of  ten  children,  and  twin  boys 
were  born  to  them  after  their  arrival ;  Henry 
H.  was  one  of  them. 

Hasting  Martin  lived  on  the  turnpike  di- 
rectly west  from  Mr.  Saxton's,  where  Ste- 
phen Webb  now  lives.  He  was  killed  by  a 
log  rolling  over  him. 

Leonard  Rose  lived  in  a  house  which  is 
still  standing,  near  Mr.  Martin's.  The  turn- 
pike was  changed  at  this  point  many  years 
ago,  to  better  accommodate  Whitney's 
Point  and  also  avoid  the  steep  hill.  Before 
this  was  done,  Mr.  Leonard  kept  a  tavern. 
Mr.  Rose  was  succeeded  by  a  man  named 
Hard,  who  subsequently  left  home  and  has 
never  since  been  heard  from. 

Albert  Seymour  settled  early  v/here  his 
son  Fred  now  lives.  Directly  north  of  Mr. 
Seymour's  lived  the  four  families  of  Stephen 
Austin,  Solomon  Page,  P.  Bliss  and  S.  Al- 
exander. These  were  one  after  another 
bought  out  by  Dr.  H.  Hemingway  and  the 
lands  consolidated  into  one  large  and  valu- 
able dairy  farm.  Samuel  Willard  owned  a 
portion  of  this  tract  at  a  very  early  day. 

Robert  Austin  lived  where  the  late  G.  W. 
Mitchell  lived  and  died  as  early  as  1823. 
Mr.  Mitchell  bought  the  property  of  Cap- 
tain Hawley  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  now  occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  P.  O. 
Tower. 

Samuel  McKay  settled  probably  as  early 
as  1 8 1 5  on  what  was  long  known  as  the  Bliss 


i  property.  He  came  from  Burlington,  Conn., 
I  and  sold  to  Eben  Bliss  and  he  to  his  brother 
I  Robert  about  1833.  Robert  was  succeeded 
i  b\'  his  son  P>ank,  Vv'ho  died  recently, 
j  Coming  back  to  the  corners  on  the  new 
I  turnpike  we  find,  a  few  rods  east,  the 
I  school-house.  A  log  school-house  was 
i  built  here  very  early,  on  the  opposite  side 
I  of  the  highway.  Here  a  school  wastaui^ht 
!  and  meetings  held.  Elder  Levi  Holconib, 
I  a  Baptist  minister,  preached  there  occasion- 
I  ally  and  accomplished  much  good.  Among 
I  the  early  school  teachers  was  Willian  John- 
I  son,  who  is  remembered  as  a  very  good  and 
I  useful  man.  Miss  Whitmarsh,  who  after- 
I  ward  married  the  late  Earlman  Rogers,  also 
1  taught  there. 

i      A.  C.  Woodruff  built  the  house  now 
occupied  by  David  Brown,  in   1828.  He 
bought  of  Samuel  ]\IcKay  and  sold  to  Elon 
Scott  in    1848;    it  passed  through  other 
I  hands  before  the  present  owner  secured  it. 
I  Just  east  of  this  place  there  was  formerly 
I  a  log  house,  which  was  built  by  Timothy 
j  W^oodruff,    who    came    from  Burlington, 
I  Conn.,  and  died  in  the  house  as  early  as  1 8  16. 
He  was  succeeded  b\'  Wooster  B.  Wood- 
ruff, who  sold  to  Phineas  Ball,  went  to 
Michigan  and  died  there.    Different  owners 
have  had  the  property  since  then. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  David  Fuller  first 
i  took  up  the  land  where  P.  I^IcGarv  now 
!  lives.  He  is  remembered  as  a  man  of  ex- 
I  alted  piety.  His  widow  married  Nathan 
I  Webb. 

Samuel  Brockway  settled  early  where 
the  late  David  Ticknor  died ;   the  house 

I  stood  a  little  west  from  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent dwelling.  Mr.  Ticknor  died  nearly 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  his  widow  some 
years  after  became  deranged  and  committed 
suicide  by  throwing  herself  into  a  well.  A 
few  rrionths  after  this  calamity  the  youngest 
daughter  was  burned  so  that  she  died,  her 

j  clothing  having  taken  fire  while  she  was 
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throwing  some  chips  into  the  stove  from 
her  apron. 

Leaving  the  turnpike  and  turning  south 
one  comes  to  the  farm  formerly  owned  by 
I.  Dings.  Through  this  farm  in  early 
times  the  road  from  Triangle  village  passed, 
coming  out  just  above  Frank  Beach's  house. 
"This  road  was  much  traveled  early  in  the 
century.  A  man  named  Black  had  a  dis 
tillery  on  this  road  probably  seventy  years 
ago.     A  bed  of  tanzy  now  covers  the  site. 

A  family  named  Warner  formerly  lived 
where  the  Widow  Aiken  now  lives.  One 
of  her  daughters  married  Frederick  Eggles- 
ton.  Rev.  Henr}'  Meeker,  now  of  the  New 
York  Central  Conference,  owned  the  prop- 
erty for  a  time  and  sold  it  to  its  present 
owner  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  foregoing  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  villages,  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea 
of  the  early  settlements  and  many  of  the 
present  residents  of  the  town.  The  record 
is  preserved  in  a  more  complete  form  than 
in  many  other  towns  in  the  county.  It 
will  also  have  been  noted  that  amonij 
those  pioneers  were  many  good  and  strong 
men,  whose  energies  and  heroism  was  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  brave  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  wilderness  homes,  know- 
ing that  their  lives  could  have  but  little  of 
what  are  now  considered  comforts  and  none 
of  the  luxuries  of  later  days,  only  that  their 
descendants  and  others  might  be  surround- 
ed by  the  beautiful  homes  and  the  manifold 
blessings  with  which  they  are  now  en- 
dowed. 

The  town  of  Triangle  was,  of  course, 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  when  its  settle- 
ment began  ;  and  while  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  hard  wood  trees  growing,  there  was 
still  a  large  quantity  of  pine  that  was  valu- 
able for  lumber.  This  was  early  cut  oft"  by 
the  pioneers  and  rafted  down  the  rivers  to 
different  markets  between  here  and  Balti- 
more.    Lumbering  was  a  resource  from. 


i  which  the  settlers  could  obtain  money,  be- 
I  fore  they  could  e.xpect  it  from  any  other 

direction  ;  and  hence  they  prosecuted  that 
;  industry  with  vigor  while  it  lasted,  and 
:  many  of  the  pioneers  thus  laid  the  basis  of 
:  their  subsequent  prosperity.  As  tlie  sup- 
!  ply  of  lumber  declined,  agriculture  was 
!  more  and  more  developed,  until  now  Tri- 
!  ani^Ie  is  one  of  the  foremost  towns  in  the 
'  county  in  that  respect.  For  twenty-five  or 
'  thirty  \'ears  past  the  dairying  interest  has 
!  also  been  greatly  developed,  and  there  are 
I  now  many  very  large  and  valuable  farms 
I  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  that  industry. 
:  and  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  At 
I  the  same  time  schools  and  churches  have 
j  been  increased  in  number  and  improved  in 
i  character.  The  Whitney's  Point  Acadcm\% 
I  established  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  an 
i  institution  of  much  value  to  the  town,  while 
{  the  other  numerous  schools  are  exception- 
i  ally  well  taught  and  largely  attended. 
1  It  is  proper  for  the  historian  to  turn  his 
!  attention  to  a  few  of  the  important  occur- 
i  rcnces  in  the  town,  which  have  brought 
I  disaster  of  some  kind  to  the  inhabitants. 
I  All  the  towns  of  Broome  county  that 
I  border  upon  the  ri\'ers  have  suftered  more 
I  or  less  from  floods.  The  rapidly  melting 
I  snows,  or  heavy  and  protracted  rains  of 
I  of  certain  seasons,  have  at  times  caused 
i  freshets  which  have  been  very  disastrous, 
t  The  greatest  flood  that  ever  occurred,  as 
!  far  as  it   relates  to    this    town  at  least, 

was  on  the  i6th  and  1 7th  of  March,  1865. 
I  It  was  occasioned  almost  entirely  by  the 
!  rapid  melting  of  a  heavy  body  of  snow. 
I  The  weather  ^vas  very  warm  and  so  con- 
I  tinned  day  after  day,  until  the  snow  was 
i  nearly  gone.  The  water  rose  rapidl)-  and 
'  -he  low  lands  of  the  town  became  one  vast 
;  sea.  On  Main  street  in  Wliitney's  Point 
i  the  people  could  go  about  only  in  boats. 
I  The  water  was  over  the  picket  fences :  over 
I  the  lower  window  sills  of  houses ;  o\-cr  the 
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stoves  in  the  kitchens.  Some  of  the  resi- 
dents were  taken  from  their  dvveUings  to 
places  of  safety,  while  others  retreated  to 
their  chambers.  Bridges  were  swept  away, 
and  even  houses,  barns  and  hay  stacks  were 
floated  off  on  the  tide.  The  damage 
through  all  that  part  of  the  county  was  very 
heavy.  The  hamlet  of  Skinner's  Eddy  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  Travel  on  the 
railroad  was  for  a  number  of  days  almost 
entirely  suspended. 

A  great  December  flood  occurred  on  the 
lOth  and  nth  of  that  month,  1878;  it  was 
caused  largely  by  rains,  there  being  but 
little  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  time. 
The  rainy  weather  began  on  the  i6th  of 
November  and  the  sun  was  scarcely  seen 
from  that  time  until  after  the  flood.  On 
the  9th  and  lOth  of  December  the  rain  was 
terrific.  The  last  mentioned  day  was 
peculiar  from  the  often  repeated  driving 
fogs  that  swept  across  the  country,  and 
the  darkness,  which  was  such  that  it  was 
difficult  to  read.  On  the  iith  the  streets 
of  Whitney's  Point  were  flooded  and  peo- 
ple traversed  Main  street  in  boats.  But 
there  was  no  ice  in  the  streams  and  the 
damage  in  this  vicinity  was  comparatively 
trifling. 

The  coldest  morning  of  which  there  is 
any  local  record  was  February  13th,  1875, 
when  the  mercury  sank  to  forty  degrees 
below  zero  at  Whitney's  Point.  The  cold 
was  so  intense  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  humanity  to  endure  it.  That  entire 
winter  was  one  of  great  severity. 

The  mildest  winter  that  is  remembered 
in  this  region  was  that  of  1877-78.  In 
December  dandelions  were  in  bloom  and 
the  farmers  were  plowing.  Lettuce  sprang 
up  in  gardens  in  that  month  large  enough 
for  the  table. 

But  as  the  years  have  gone  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  town  and  the  surrounding 
vicinity  have  reason  on  the  whole  for  noth- 


ing  but  thankfulness  to  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  for  general  prosperit}*. 

In  the  legislation  relating  to  this  town 
we  find  that  on  the   14th  of  May,  1840, 
Thomas  Whitney  was  authorized  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Tioughnioga  branch  below 
;  its  junction  with  the  Otselic.     Of  course 
;  there  had  been  bridges  over  these  streams 
I  in  that  vicinity,  as  before  noted,  since  early 
I  in  the  ccntur\-.    The  act  just  referred  to 
j  was  repealed  in   1858.     In  ?vlarch,  1853, 
i  the  commissioners  of  hi^^hwavs  of  the  town 
I  were  given  legislative  authority  to  build  a 
I  free  bridge  over  the  Tioughnioga  above  its 
I  junction  with  the  Otselic,  which  was  to  be 
!  the  property  of  the  town  ;  and  in  April, 
!  1858,  the  said  commissioners  were  given 
!  authority  to  borrow  $3,000  with  which  to 
j  build  a  free  bridge  over  the  Tioughnioga 
branch  of  the  Chenango  at  Whitnev's  Point, 
j      This  town  was  without  railroad  facilities 
I  for  travel  and  marketing  its  products  until 
I  the  year  1848,  when  the  Erie  railroad  was 
opened  as  far  west  as  Binghamton  ;  three 
N'ears  later  it  was  opened  to  Dunkirk.  It 
is  only  twenty  miles  from  Binghamton  to 
Whitney's  Point,  and  the  passage  of  a  great 
railroad  line  at  that  distance  could  not  fail 
of  beneficial  eftects,  both  practically  and 
from  the  general  encouragement  that  the 
enterprise  gave  the  people.     But  they  were 
still  without  immediate  railroad  communi- 
cation with  distant  points,  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  road 
in  the  fall  of  1854.    For  the  construction 
of  this  line  the  people  of  Triangle  and  vicin- 
ity subscibed  liberal!}'  and  gave  it  their 
earnest  assistance  in  every  wa}'.     When  the 
road  was  finally  opened  the  same  spirit  ot 
rejoicing  pre\'ailed  here  that  did  at  other 
points  on  the  line  ;  and  although  the  enter- 
prise cost  the  inhabitants  heavily  when  it 
was  subsequently  sold  on  the  mortgage,  it 
has  yet  undoubtedly  been  a  profitable  in- 
vestment.   The  village  of  Whitney's  Point, 
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especially,  has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  railroad,  while  the  surrounding  farming 
districts,  although  it  may  not  be  so  appar- 
ent to  the  eye,  have  shared  equally  in  the 
good  results. 

The  military  record  of  the  town  of  Tri- 
angle, when  the  life  of  the  country  was 
threatened  by  internecine  foes,  is  one  of 
which  its  inhabitants  may  be  proud.  One 
hundred  and  thirteen  men  went  forth  from 
the  town  to  battle  for  the  Union  ;  two  of 
these  were  substitutes.  The  enlistments 
were  principally  in  the  89th,  the  109th  and 
the  137th  infantry  regiments.  Xinety-two 
enlisted  for  three  years  and  the  remainder 
for  different  periods.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber five  were  killed  in  battle,  seven  died 
from  disease  contracted  in  the  service  ;  four 
were  captured  and  are  supposed  to  have 
died  in  prison.  (See  chapter  on  the  military 
history  of  the  county,  herein.) 

Physicians  of  the  Tozu?i. —  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Wheeler  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  He  was  the  second 
physician  in  Broome  county ;  was  a  son  of 
Eliphalet  Wheeler,  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  and 
was  born  in  1770.  While  he  was  young 
his  father  removed  to  Duchess  county,  this 
State,  where  Daniel  was  educated..  After 
obtaining  a  good  academic  education  he 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1792 
he  attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  at 
Philadelphia.  He  \\'as  of  a  romantic  tem- 
perament and,  as  his  father  owned  large 
tracts  of  land  in  this  vicinity,  he  came  on 
here  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  1793,  settling  in  the  wilderness 
about  three  miles  above  Binghamton,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Chenango.  Three  or 
four  years  later  he  removed  to  near  Whit- 
ney's Point  and  remained  here  until  his 
death.  Dr.  Wheeler  acquired  considerable 
practice,  and  during  the  epidemic  of  18 12- 
13  his  labors  were  very  arduous,  his  rides 
being  very  long  and  frequent,  depriving- 


him  to  a  great  extent  of  sleep  and  rest. 
Five  of  his  own  children  lay  sick  with  the 
fever  at  one  time.     His  oldest  son  died  of 
it,  and  soon  afterward  the  doctor  himself 
I  was  seized  with  the  disease.     It  was  only 
:  after  a  protracted  struggle,  in  which  he  was 
carefully  attended  by  Dr.  Bartholomew,  of 
Binghamton,  that  he  recovered.  Indeed, 
;  he  probably  never  did  recover  from  the  ef- 
fects.   The  loss  of  his  son,  misfortune  in 
\  business  and  his  own  sickness,  undoubtedly 
\  weakened  his  mind,  and  he  finally  termi 
nated  his  own  life  on  the  23d  of  May,  1823; 
he  w^as  found  hanging  by  a  rope  in  his 
barn. 

i  Dr.  Isaiah  Chapman,  who  has  been  men- 
i  tioned,  settled  near  Upper  Lisle  in  the  year 
1799  or  1800.  He  was  from  Wilbraham, 
1  Conn.,  where  he  had  practiced  medicine 
I  several  years.  He  acquired  a  good  prac- 
j  tice,  considering  the  sparsely  settled  condi- 
•  tion  of  the  country.  He  had  a  remarkably 
j  good  constitution  and  good  health  until  the 
I  epidemic  above  referred  to,  when  it  began 
\  to  fail.  During  the  winter  of  181 1  cancer- 
i  ous  tumors  manifested  themselves  on  vari- 
j  ous  parts  of  his  body  and  developed  so 
i  rapidly  that  he  died  of  them  January  2d, 
I  1812. 

I      Dr.  Gains  L.  Spencer  was  born  in  Una- 
i  dilla  on  the  9th  of  March,  1794,  and  fol- 
lowed farming  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
old.    This  field  did  not  entirely  please  him 
J  and  in  the  winter  of  1813  he  made  the  ac- 
I  quaintance  of  a  young  man  named  Nathan 
:  Boyington,  of  Elmira,  in  similar  circum- 
stances t^  his  own.    They  both  resolved 
to  study  medicine  and  the  following  spring 
began  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Colby  Knapp,  of 
,  Guilford,   Chenango    county.    After  one 
year  there  Dr.  Spencer  entered  the  office 
of  Dr.  Pliny  Smith,  of  ]\Iasonville,  Delau'are 
county,  where  he  remained  a  year  and  then 
placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stock- 
ton, of  Walton.     In  April,  1817,  he  re- 
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ceived  a  license  from  the  Delaware  County 
Medical  Society,  and  in  the  following  niontli 
he  established  himself  in  this  town.     He  ' 
was  an  early  member  of  the  Broome  County  , 
Medical  Society  and  was  very  efficient.    He  ' 
acquired  a  large  practice  and  won  the  con-  ^ 
fidence  and  esteem  of  the  community.  He 
reared  a  large  family  of  children,  three  of  ; 
his  sons  being  physicians.     He  died  in  Tri-  i 
angle  on  the  17th  of  June,  1852,  from  the  | 
effects  of  a  scratch  on  his  thumb,  which  j 
was  poisoned  during  an  autopsy  on  the  i 
body  of  a  patient.  I 

Dr.  Asahel  Todd,  who  is  mentioned  in  ! 
the  pages  devoted  to  Upper  Lisle  as  an  : 
early  merchant  there,  came  from  Coopers-  j 
town  and  settled  in  the  town  in  181 1.  In  ■ 
1817  he  took  a  partner  in  his  medical  prac-  ■ 
tice,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  P.  B.  Brooks,  from  : 
Chenango  county.  Dr.  Todd  soon  after-  1 
ward  returned  to  Otsego  county.  i 

Dr.  P.  B.  Brooks  was  born  in  Athol,  now  : 
Warren  county.  He  stisdied  medicine 
under  Dr.  Henry  Mitchell,  of  Norwich,  ■ 
Chenango  county,  and  took  a  license  from  ! 
the  medical  society  of  that  county.  He 
began  practice  at  Upper  Lisle  in  18 17,  with 
Dr.  Todd.  There  were  at  that  period  few  \ 
physicians  in  the  vicinity,  and  Dr.  Brooks 
being  possessed  of  indomitable  energy  and 
a  strong  constitution  soon  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive practice  and  a  thoroughly  good  pro- 
fessional reputation.  He  was  an  early 
member  of  the  Broome  County  Medical 
Society.  After  practicing  a  few  years  at 
Upper  Lisle  he  removed  to  Killawog  and 
still  later  to  Yorkshire.  While  here  two  of 
his  children  died  from  a  fatal  epidemic — 
dysentery.  From  that  place  he  removed 
to  Lisle  village  and  thence  in  1836  to 
Binghamton,  where  he  died.  In  1847  the 
State  Medical  Society  recommended  him 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  a 
distinguished  practitioner. 


Dr.  S.  M.  Hunt  studied  medicine  in  the  of- 
fice of  Dr.  Brooks  and  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Fairheld  in  1824-25.  He  be- 
gan practice  at  Upper  Lisle,  but  removed 
thence  to  Killawog.  He  remained  there  in 
successful  practice  for  a  number  of  years 
and  removed  about  1 840  to  Maine  village. 
From  there  he  went  to  Marathon,  where  he 
is  now  in  business. 

Dr.  Arnold  settled  at  Whitney's 

Point  before  I S30  and  built  the  house  in 
1827  where  Dr.  Hemingway  now  lives.  He 
left  the  place  for  a  time,  but  returned.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Whitney. 
She  died,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
who  married  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Double- 
day,  of  Binghamton,  and  is  now  living  at 
Kirkwood.  In  1836  he  sold  his  residence 
and  practice  to  Dr.  Hemingway  and  re- 
moved to  Owego,  where  he  died  in  1881. 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  when  Dr.  Hunt  had 
left  Upper  Lisle,  Dr.  John  Hall  became  a 
resident.  He  was  born  in  Charlemont, 
Franklin  county,  Mass.,  in  1805.  When  he 
was  three  years  oid"  his  father  removed  to 
Chenano-o  countv,  where  he  bec^an  the  man- 
ufacture  of  leather.  To  this  trade  the  son 
was  placed,  attending  school  in  the  winter 
months.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  health 
became  poor  and  he  sought  some  other  less 
laborious  occupation  ;  he  was  also  anxious 
to  secure  a  better  education.  He  accord- 
inglv  went  to  Norwich  to  attend  a  "  select 
school,"  and  after  a  year  entered  the  Ham- 
ilton Academy,  teaching  in  the  succeeding 
v/inter.  After  two  terms  of  study  here  he 
bcG^an  reading  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Wm.  Mason.  Here  he  continued  three 
years,  teaching  each  winter.  The  next  sea- 
son he  studied  surgery  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Packard,  of  Oxford.  In  1829-30  he  at- 
tended lectures  at  Fairfield  and  at  the  close 
of^  the  term  was  licensed  to  practice.  He 
came  directly  to  Upper  Lisle  and  remained 
in  successful  practice  for  many  years,  and 
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died  there.  He  was  an  efficient  member  of 
the  County  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Harry  Hemingway,  whose  name  has 
been  often  mentioned,  was  born  in  Orange 
county  in  1S05.     In  18 1 5  or  1816  his  par- 
ents moved  into  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Nanticoke.    Schools  were  scarce  then  and 
the  youth  received  but  a  scanty  primary 
education.     At    the    age  of  eighteen  his  : 
anxiety  for  better  educational  advantages 
induced  his  parents  to  permit  his  attend-  ; 
ance  at  the  Homer  Academy.    After  sev-  ; 
eral  terms  there  he  began  the  study  of  med-  I 
icine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  P.  B.  Brooks,  then 
at  Killawog ;  this  was  in  April,  1828.     In  i 
the  winter  of  1 830-31  he  attended  lectures  | 
at  Fairfield.    At  the  end  of  the  term  he  ob- 
tained a  license  to  practice  from  the  Herki- 
mer  County  Medical  Societ}-.     In  April  I 
following  he  began  practice  in  Preble,  Cort-  i 
land  county.     Not  being  satisfied  with  this  | 
location  he  removed   to  Richford,   Tioga  i 
county,   and  resumed    practice    with   Dr.  \ 
Elijah  Powell  ;    this  continued  two  years  ! 
and  in  1837        Hemingway  came  to  Whit-  | 
ney's  Point,  where  he  has  continued  to  the  | 
present  time.     He  has  been  very  successful  ; 
as  a  practitioner  and  has  gained  an  exalted  ! 
reputation  as  a  citizen.     He  is  now;  a  large  i 
owner  of  real  estate  in  the  town  and  one  of 
its  foremost  citizens. 

Dr.  Geo.   A.  Wattles  studied   medicine  ' 
with  Dr.  Cornell,  of  Coventry,  and  attend- 
ed lectures  at  Fairfield.    After  practicing  a  1 
short  time  with  his  preceptor  he  came  to  j 
Whitney's  Point  in  1832.     He  acquired  a  \ 
good  practice,  but  his  health  failed  with 
asthma,  and  he  sought  a  more  congenial  cli- 
mate in  Alabama,  whither  he  removed  in 
1836.    Very  little  is  known  of  his  subse- 
quent history.    In  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  in  the  year  1848  or  1849, 
occurs  the  following  notice  :    "  Died,  by 
suicide,  at  Burnt-Corn,  Alabam.a,  Dr. Geo.  A. 
W^attles,  form.erly  from  New  York  State." 


^At  a  later  period  Dr.  Sammis,  from  Xor- 
walk,  Conn.,  settled  at  Whitney's  Point,  but 
practiced  there  only  a  few  months,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  State. 

Dr.  R.  O.  Williams,  who  was  born  in 
Peru,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  the  Worces- 
ter Medical  College  in  that  State,  in  June, 
1854,  came  to  Upper  Lisle  about  1861  ; 
and  Dr.  A.  F.  Taylor  came  in  1869.  He 
was  born  in  W^averly,  Pa.,  and  graduated  at 
the  Cleveland  Medical  College  in  1868. 

Dr.  T".  D.  Gridley  was  born  in  Guilford, 
Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to 
Whitney's  Point  nearly  thirt}'  years  ago. 
He  is  still  in  active  practice  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive business  and  an  enviable  reputation. 
He  has  a  diploma  from  the  New  York 
State  Eclectic  Society,  June.  1868. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Rogers  came  to  W^hitney's 
Point  in  1868  and  practiced  until  1876, 
when  he  sold  out  to  Dr.  Solomon  P.  Allen. 
The  latter  has  an  extensive  practice.  He 
was  born  in  Lisle  and  graduated  from  the 
Geneva  Medical  College  in  January,  1867. 

Dr.  O.  C.  Hall  came  to  W^hitney's  Point 
about  seven  }^ears  ago,  and  has  acquired  a 
good  practice.  His  son,  George  X.  Hall, 
became  his  partner  in  1883!  Dr.  O.  C. 
Hall  was  born  in  the  town  of  Chenango 
and  graduated  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Syracuse  University. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Allen  graduated  at  the  Geneva 
Medical  College  in  1867  and  located  at 
Castle  Creek,  but  came  to  Whitney's  Point 
in  1876.     He  has  a  large  practice. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kinyon  graduated  from  the 
^lichigan  L'niversity  in  1 87  i ,  and  settled 
at  Triangle  in  the  same  >'ear,  succeeding 
Dr.  G.  W.  Bosworth,  who  had  been  there 
abou^  two  years.  Dr.  Kinyon  joined  the 
Medical  Society  in  187 1. 

The  first  town  meeting  for  the  town  of 
Triangle  was  ordered  held  at  the  house  of 
George  Wheeler  ;  but  unfortunately  f^r  us 
the  town    records    have    been  de5tro}-ed 
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down  to  the  year  1840.  So  the  early  pro 
ceedings  of  the  supervisors  and  other  offi- 
cers, which  are  often  of  great  interest,  are 
•unavailable.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  su- 
pervisors of  the  town,  with  the  }-ears  of 
their  service,  as  far  as  now  accessible,  the 
early  town  records  having  been  destroy  ed 
by  fire:  1855,  Samuel  H.  Birdsall ;  1856, 
Elijah  Adams;  1857,  Wesley  Jackson;  i^S^* 
Mason  L.  Rogers;  1859,  Henry  A.  Sey- 
mour; i860,  John  E.  Wentz  ;  1 861,  John 

B.  Seymour;  1862,  John  E.  Wentz;  1863, 

C.  E.  Martin;  1S64,  H.  H.  Saxton  ;  1865 
to  1867  inclusive.  Chauncey  C.  Bennett; 
1868,  Joseph  S.  Patterson;  1S69-70,  John 
Burghardt,  jr.;  1871,  Earl  Cartwright ;  1872, 
Milo  B.  Eidredge;  1873-74,  Joseph  S.  Pat- 
terson ;  1875-76,  ^Ulo  B.  Eidredge;  1877 
to  1879  inclusive,  De  Forest  B.  Davis  ; 
i88c^8i,  George  A.  Day;  1882,  G.  G. 
Saxton;  1883,  Benj.  Kinyon  ;  1884,  S. 
O.  Parsons. 

The  present  officers  of  the  town  are  as 
follows:  S.  O.  Parsons,  supervisor;  C.  H. 
Parsons,  clerk ;  C.  S.  Olmstead,  Lawson 
Shipman,  J.  L.  Johnson,  justices  ;  Earl 
Cartwright,  W.  E.  Greenman,  H.  E. 
Goetcheus,  assessors  ;  R.  B.  Arnold,  com- 
missioner of  highways;  George  Ashley, 
collector  ;  A.  C.  Jeffords,  George  R.  Sey- 
mour, overseers  of  the  poor  ;  inspectors  of 
election,  District  No.  i,  C.  S.  Olmstead,  A. 

D.  Jackson  ;  No.  2,  C.  O.  Fuller,  Robert 
Davis  ;  No.  3,  Leander  Page,  C.  M.  Mack  ; 
constables,  Geo.  R.  Seymour,  N.  H.  Ripley, 
B.  J.  Gage,  Wm.  D.  Barber ;  game  consta- 
ble, F.  R.  Seymour  ;  sealer  of  v/eicyhts  and 
measures,  S.  N.  Stone  ;  pound  master, 
Geo.  W.  Hurd  ;  commissioners  of  excise, 
Perry  Smith,  Geo.  H.  Daniels  and  Harry 
Clough. 

lVhit7ieys  Poijit.  — This  is  the  principal 
village  in  the  town  of  Triangle,  is  a  prom- 
inent station  on  the  D.,  L.  and  W.  railroad, 
twenty  miles  from  Binghamton  and  fifty- 
.  23 


'  eight  from  S\Tacuse.  It  is  situated  near 
1  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town  at  the  con- 
;  fluence  of  the  Otselic  and  Tioughnioga 
i  (Onondaga)  rivers. 

The  details  of  early  settlement  at  this 
;  point  and  the  several  efforts  to  give  the 
;  settlement  a  name,  before  it  received  its 
i  present  one.  have  been  detailed  a  few  pages 
'  back.     For  a  considerable  period  after  the 

first  settlements  here  there  was  no  post-office 

in  all  the  region  immediately  surround- 
:  ing.  After  a  time  the  post-office  was 
;  opened  at  Chenango  Forks  and  for  a  long 
'  period  the  mail  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 

town  had  to  be  brought  from  that  point,  as 
I  before  described.  Finally  the  "  Old  State 
'  of  Lisle  "  succeeded  in  getting  an  office, 
i  -which  was  called  Lisle."  At  that  time 
;  there  were  two  factors  which  operated 
!  against  Whitney's  Point.  A  very  long 
I  bridge  was  required  to  span  the  river,  and 

the  Catskill  and  Ithaca  turnpike  did  not  run 
I  through  the  place.  But  the  turnpike  com- 
'  pany  found  it  necessar}-,  in  order  to  avoid 
;  heavy  hills,  to  change  the  course  of  their 
I  road,  bringing  it  through  or  near  Whitney's 
I  Point.  Then  it  was,  after  a  number  of  years, 
;  the  people  succeeded  in  getting  their  post- 
!  office  in  1824.  The  mail  was  for  a  time 
:  carried  by  a  man  on  horseback,  the  carrier, 
'  who  lived  at  Lisle  for  a  number  of  years, 
;  would  go  to  Greene  and  return  with  the 
:  mail  ;  but  for  some  years  it  v»'as  not  carried 

farther  west  or  north  than  Lisle.  At  that 
'  time  the  mail  was  light.  Newspapers  were 
;  few,  and  as  many  of  the  settlers  hereabouts 

were  from  r.Iassachusetts,  the  Berkshire  Re- 
i  porter  received  the  preference  ;  its  weekly 
I  visits  were  looked  for  with  great  anxiety. 
1      The  inquiry  has  often  been  made  why 
I  the  turnpike  company  did  not  arrange  to 

carry  the  mail  in  early  days.     The  only 

answer  given,  and  it  is  probably  the  correct 
'  one,  is  that  the  mail  was  so  meagre  and  its 
,  carriage  of  so  little  importance  that  the 
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company  did  not  deem  it  wortliy  of  tlieir  i 
attention,  until  about  the  year  1S20.    After  \ 
that  a  daily  line  of  stages  was  run  and  the  I 
mail  taken  with  the  passengers.    Those  old  j 
coaches    are    remembered   as    something  | 
worthy  of  beholding.    The  horses  were  the  | 
best  to  be  had  and  six  or  seven  miles  an 
hour  were  made  on  an  average.  Where 
post-offices  w^ere  far  apart,  some  of  the  in- 
habitants arranged  to  have  their  newspaper 
thrown  down  to  them  by  the  dri\x^rs,  who 
would  blow  their  horn  upon  approaching. 

The  name  of  Whitney's  Point  w^as  not 
bestowed  on  this  place  until  the  post-office 
was  established  in  1824.  It  is  said  that 
when  Mr.  Whitney  made  the  apph'cation 
for  an  office,  the  government  official  asked, 
him  what  was  the  name  of  the  place  He 
answered,  ''The  Point."  He  was  told  that 
this  was  too  indefinite,  as  there  were  many 
other  "  points  "  in  the  State.  The  official 
then  suggested  "  Whitney's  Point."  Mr. 
Whitney  acquiesced,  and  so  it  was  named. 
Mr.  Whitney  was  the  first  postmaster. 

A  broad  plain  spreads  out  at  this  point, 
divided  on  its  northern  side  by  the  high- 
lands that  separate  the  two  streams  men- 
tioned, and  from  which  the  hills  rise  in 
other  directions  in  picturesque  beauty.  No 
more  attractive  spot  could  be  found  within 
many  miles  for  the  site  of  a  thriving  village, 
and  it  is  little  w^onder  that  General  Patter- 
son, Dr.  Daniel  A  Wheeler,  Thomas  Whit- 
ney and  the  other  pioneers  of  whose  early 
settlement  here  we  have  given  details,  were 
charmed  with  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
spot  and  willing  to  settle  down  in  v/hat  was 
then  a  wilderness  to  make  for  themselves 
homes  that  should  in  the  future  possess  all 
the  surroundings  of  high  ci\'iIization. 

Ever  since  these  streams  were  the  thor- 
oughfares by  which  produce  and  lumber  j 
were  transported  to  southern  and  eastern  | 
markets,  Whitney's  Point  has  been  a  stir-  ; 
ring  and  active  village  ;  and  since  the  Syra-  j 


£use  and  Binghamton  railroad  was  opened 
(1854).  it  has  developed  still  more  enterprise 
in  trade  and  manufacturing  and  its  popula- 
tion has  rapidly  increased.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  more  important  stations  on  that  road 
and  the  center  of  a  large  and  wealthy  farm- 
ing community  that  does  the  greater  part 
of  its  purchasing,  selling  and  shipping  here. 

Some  of  the  early  mercantile  operations, 
hotels,  mills,  etc.,  about  Wliitney's  Point 
(then  known  as  "  Patterson's  Point  '")  have 
been  mentioned  a  few  pages  back.  Among 
present  merchants  we  may  properly  refer 
to  the  firm  of  Birdsall  &  King,  composed 
of  S.  D.  Birdsall  and  H.  King,  clothing, 
who  succeeded  F.  L.  Dickinson  in  the  dry 
goods  trade  in  1882.  C.  H.  Parsons  &  Co 
began  in  1876,  succeeding  Parsons  &  Pease. 
W^ells  &  Deyo  succeeded  Davis  &  Wells  in 
the  spring  of  1884.  Parsons  &  Deming 
began  trade  in  1882.  Fred  E.  Allen  suc- 
ceeded x-\llen  &  Davis  in  1882. 

In  groceries  L,  Dunham  has  the  only  ex- 
clusive grocery  in  the  village. 

Seeber  &  Youmans  succeeded  O.  J.  Pratt 
in  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  in  1880. 
Dr.  H.  Hemingway,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned, with  his  son,  has  a  drug  store  and  a 
private  banking  establishment. 

John  Johnson  began  the  hardware  busi- 
here  in  1870  and  still  continues.  S.  N. 
Stone  was  in  this  line  a  number  of  years 
and  w^as  succeeded  by  A.  Cornell  in  1884. 

A  candy  and  confectionery  store  is  kept 
by  C:  H.  Parsons  &  Co.,  as  successors  of 
C  D.  Pratt. 

L.  Tift  began  a  furniture  store  in  1 870, 
and  continues. 

Charles  H.  Emens  began  furniture  trade 
in  1880  with  R.  Park,  who  had  long  been 
in  the  business.  In  1882  Mr.  Emens  began 
alone. 

Charles  B.  Morse  established  a  clothing 
store  in  1882. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Collins,  Mrs.  Kate  North- 
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rup  and  Mrs.  A.  Woodruff  are  en^^aged  in 
the  millinery  trade. 

The  Whitney's  Point  Cutter  Works  is  a 
manufacturing  enterprise  of  importance  to 
the  village,  and  now  employs  about  forty 
men.  It  was  established  by  Waite  &  Cor- 
burn  in  1876  in  the  shop  occupied  by  Bird- 
sail  &  Muckle.  This  firm  continued  until 
1878,  when  it  became  Patterson,  Waite  & 
Corburn  ;  in  1879,  Patterson,  Smith  & 
Muckle,  to  i860,  when  it  changed  to 
Muckle,  Waite  &  Co.,  to  1881,  when  the 
present  proprietors,  Birdsall,  ]\Iuckle  &  Co. 
took  the  establishment.  They  manufacture 
10.000  cutters  a  year,  and  now  occupy  three 
large  buildings. 

The  carriage  factory  of  Landers  Brothers 
&  Co.  was  established  in  1883  ;  the  firm  is 
F.  C.  Landers  and  Frank  Wilcox.  They 
are  making  from  800  to  900  wagons  a  year. 

The  Excelsior  Tooth  Company  is  quite 
an  important  industry,  and  make  about  three 
hundred  sets  of  artificial  teeth  per  week. 
The  business  was  established  by  Eli  Sweet 
in  1865,  3.nd  is  now  owned  by  Waite  & 
Breemer. 

The  sash,  door  and  blind  factory  is  now 
operated  by  D.  S.  Monroe  and  W.  A,  Rhine- 
vault  ;  the  present  building  was  erected  in 
1882. 

J.  McCallum  has  a  marble  shop,  succeed- 
ing Philo  Page  in  1876. 

In  blacksmithing  A.  D.  Chittenden  began 
many  years  ago,  and  in  1872  sold  to  George 
Love,  who  continues  the  business.  L.  D. 
Griswold  began  this  trade  in  1882,  and  in 
1884  took  as  a  partner  John  Monroe. 
George  Hurd  is  the  ivagon- maker  and  be- 
gan business  here  in  1877. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  we  have 
referred  to  the  early  tavern  that  was  kept 
in  Thomas  Whitney's  house,  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  the  one  kept 
also  very  early  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Beach  House.    There  have  been  too  many 


]  public  houses  kept  in  the  village  since  that 
I  date  for  us  to  attempt  to  follow  them,  and 
neither  is  it  important.  The  present  Beach 
House  was  built  in  1S72  and  is  a  large,  com- 
i  modious  and  convenient  hotel.  Rufus  K. 
I  Allerton  is  the  present  popular  proprietor. 
I  The  Railroad  House  was  formerly  kept 
I  by  Mr.  Moses  Rogers,  and  lately  by  W.  D. 
'  Peeso.  He  was  succeeded  in  1883  t>y  the 
'  present  proprietor,  A.  J.  Howland. 

The  Nioga  House  has  been  kept  since 
I  1882  by  George  A.  Quick. 

There  are  two  attorneys  in  Whitney's 
;  Point.  D.  L.  Maxfield,  who  was  admitted 
j  to  the  bar  in  1874;  and  Willis  D.  Edmin- 
I  ster,  who  came  here  from  Binghamton  in 
I  1880. 

;  C/iurc/ies. — The  churches  of  the  town 
I  of  Triangle,  excepting  those  in  Whitney's 
j  Point,  have  already  been  described.  The 
I  First  Congregational  Church  of  Whitney's 
I  Point  was  organized  in  1854,  with  thirty- 
I  five  members.  A  house  of  worship  had  been 
i  erected  in  1842,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lisle  society,  and  preaching  was  kept  up 
between  the  two  villages.  In  1854  the  two 
i  branches  of  the  organization  were  sepa- 
I  rated,  as  stated.  (See  history  of  Lisle.)  The 
i  Whitney's  Point  society  adopted  the  Pres- 
byterian polity  in  1873.  The  ministry  of 
this  church  has  been  as  follows :  John  L. 
I  Jones,  one  year;  S.  X.  Robinson,  four 
;  years;  C.  C.  McEuters,  one  year;  John 
I  Cairns,  two  years  ;  O.  P.  Conklin,  two  years  ; 
I  Dwight  Marsh,  nearly  three  years;  Richard 
I  A.  A.  Clark,  three  years;  B.  F.  Sargent, 
I  who  was  succeeded  by  E.  W.  Lake,  the 
I  last  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Depue  is  the  regular 
I  pastor  at  the  present  time.  The  elders 
i  are  C.  M.  Cook,  Frank  Branday,  William 
I  Rogers,  \\\  O.  Newcomb,  J.  S.  Patterson, 
I  H.  A.  Seymour.  The  trustees  are  D.  B. 
\  Davis,  O.  Newcomb. 
■  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
i  Whitney's  Point  was  organized  in  1842  by 
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T.  B.  Wire,  who  was  its  first  pastor.  The 
house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1 841,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000  and  remodeled  in  1868. 
Rev.  Luther  \V.  Peck  assumed  the  pastor- 
ate in  1883.  The  present  trustees  are  O.  C. 
Hall,  president;  Fred  Robinson,  secretary  ; 
and  the  stewards  are  M.  L.  Hanford,  J.  ^Ic- 
Callum,  Lewis  Dunham,  N.  Newman,  C.  H. 
Emens.    The  membership  is  137. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in 
1842  with  but  eleven  members.  Their  first 
house  of  worship  was  erected  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  present  building  in  1854, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  The  present  pastor, 
who  came  in  March,  1884,  is  Rev.  William 
L.  Johnson.  The  trustees  are  Ransom  D. 
Page,  Vincent  Hemingway  and  George 
Boyden.     Seth  Dickinson  is  clerk. 

Grace  Church  (Protestant  Epicsopal)  at 
Whitney's  Point  was  organized  with  eight 
members  in  1870  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Capen,  its 
first  pastor.  The  church  edifice  was  erected 
in  1 87 1  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  Rev.  J.  Rus- 
sell Todd  is  the  pastor.  The  wardens  are 
Stephen  Stone,  Andrew  Peck.  Vestrymen, 
Frank  Perry,  Willis  Edminster,  Lewis  Rog- 
ers, Alonzo  Collins.  The  membership  is 
thirty-four. 

St.  Patrick's  Church  (Roman-  Catholic) 
was  built  in  1872.  Rev.  Father  James 
Meagher  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
church.    The  membership  is  1 00. 

The  Press}  —  The  first  newspaper  estab- 
lished at  Whitney's  Point  was  a  small  sheet 
by  Gilbert  A.  Dodge,  a  son  of  Avery 
Dodge,  who  resided  in  the  town  (Triangle) 
on  what  is  knovv'n  as  Page  brook.  [Mr.  G. 
A.  Dodge  had  assisted  his  father  in  printing 
labels  for  the  medicine  which  was  sold  by 
the  father.  In  1858,  he  having  a  little  office 
situated  in  a  basement,  issued  a  small  sheet 
which  he  denominated  the  Bi'oonie  Gazette, 
and  which  through  the  war  had  a  large  cir- 

1  Furnislied  by  Moses  liranday  oc  Son,  publishers  of 
the  Reporter. 


culation  in  northern  Broome.     Mr.  Dodge 
about  tlic  latter  part  of  the  war  sold  the 
office  to  Charles   A.    Heath,   who  subse- 
quently retired  and  the  office  was  bought 
by  Colonel  Milo  B.  Eldredge,  who  in  turn 
sold  to  Teller  &  Foot.     Mr.  Foot  subse- 
quently purchased   his   partner's  interest, 
i  and  soon  after  the  of?ice  was  burned,  and  for 
!  tw^o  years  Whitney's  Point  was  without  a 
publication.  Colonel  Eldredge  again  started 
:  the  paper  as  the  Nioga  Reporter  in  hopes 
,  by  the  naming  of  the  paper  to  induce  the 
'  people  to  change  the  name  of  the  place  to 
Nioga,  but   Mr.   I\Iark    D.  Branday  pur- 
;  chased  the  office  in  October,  1876,  and  the 
I  same  fall  enlarged  the  paper  from  a  six- 
i  column  sheet  to  one  of  seven  and  chancred 
!  the  name  to  Whit?iey  s  Point  Reporter,  and 
i  by  again  enlarging  the  sheet,  and  constant 

I  and  strict  attention  to  business,  has  increased 

i 

j  the  subscription  list  from  440,  the  number 

I  when  he  bought  the  office  to  1,500.  Two 

i  years  ago  ?vlr.  Branday  took  into  partner- 

!  ship  his  only  son,  F.  C.  Branday.   The  office 

!  is  well  equipped,  having  an  engine  to  drive 

!  power  and  job  presses.     Mr.  M.  D.  Bran- 

I  day  has  just  completed  an  elegant  mansion 

on  Main  street  which  is  an  ornament  to  the 

village,  while  F.  C.  Branday  has  purchased 

I  for  himself  and  wife  a  cozy,  comfortable 

I  home  on  Monroe  Heiq-hts,  and  the  firm  is 

1  ... 

!  one  of  responsibility  and  honor. 

I      The  Whitney  s  Poi7it  Academy. — This 

:  institution  was  founded  in   1866  and  was 

I  opened  in  December  of  that  year.  The 

I  first  board  of  trustees  were  Israel  Stevens, 

,  H.   A.   Seymour,  Alonzo  Collins,   C.  E. 

Martin,  William  Gates,  Asa  Beach,  J.  H. 
i  Burghardt,  C.  M.  Cook  and  PVanklin  Beach. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  grounds  and  erect- 
i  ing  the  building  bonds  were  issued,  which 
;  have  been  ail  paid  up.  The  first  principal 
!  was  David  Carver.     His  successors  have 

been  Erastus  Beach,  1868;  Mr.  Barton, 
i  1869;  Rev.  Y.   D.   Blakeslee,  September, 
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1869;  Professor  Roberts,  1870;  Professor 
Cunningham,  1873;  Professor  R.  L. 
Thatcher  succeeded,  and  in  1878  Professor 
Maxson  ;  Professor  I.  T.  Deyo,  1 879  ;  since 
that  date  Professors  Brink,  Strasmcr  and 
Miner  have  filled  the  position.  Professor 
Henry  A.  Smith  is  the  present  principal. 
These  principals  have  always  been  assisted 
by  corps  of  excellent  teachers,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Mary  A.  Wheeler, 
Charlotte  Ro.se,  A.  M.  Baily,  Ada  Yar- 
rington,  E.  H.  Clapp,  Emma  Wilbur,  Mary 
Seymour,  Misses  Buell  and  Clapp,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Seymour,  Miss  W.  E.  Brayton,  Mrs. 
G.  R.  Seymour,  and  others.  P'oUowing  are 
the  names  of  the  present  board  of  educa- 
tion :  O.  C  Hall,  M.  D.,  president;  M.  D. 
Branday,  superintendent ;  A.  H.  Youmans, 
secretary ;  F.  C.  Branday,  treasurer ;  W. 
O.  Xewcomb,  E.  H.  Landers,  F'.  D.  Grid- 
ley.  M.  D.,  J.  McCallum. 

The  Ce^netery.  —  John  Seymour,  sen., 
and  Dr.  Daniel  A.  \V'heeler  presented  to 
the  public  a  plat  of  ground  for  a  cemetery 
at  a  very  early  day,  and  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  present  cemetery.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  Hannah  Lee  was  the  first 
person  buried  there,  which  was  done  in 
1 79 1.  It  was  then  an  unbroken  forest  and 
remained  so  for  many  years,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. When  a  person  died  a  spot  was 
chosen  between  the  trees,  and  a  rfrave  du^ 
under  the  shade  of  the  old  forest  monarchs, 
where  the  winds  of  heaven  sang  mournful 
dirges  in  the  branches.  Persons  are  still 
living  who  remember  seeing  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  brush  at  the  time  the  grounds 
were  cleared.  Two  considerable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  tract,  one 
from  H.  A.  Seymour's  orchard  and  a  larger 
one  in  rear  of  the  original  tract  from  Alfred 
Thurston's  lands.  The  site  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Needed  improve- 
ments have  been  made  recently  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  grounds. 
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The  chestnut  tree  which  stands  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  cemeter}-  in  the  higii- 

■  way  has  been  for  years  an  object  of  inter- 
est.    It  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  feet 

'  in  circumference  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  its  shape  is  unusual.  A  man  who  was 
present  when  the  ground  was  cleared,  the 

!  logs  being  rolled  down  the  river  bank,  says 
that  a  log  was  rolled  over  the  chestnut,  which 
Vvas  then  not  larger  than  a  man's  arm.  A 
man  raised  his  axe  to  cut  it  down,  but  an 
other  interposed,  and  so  it  was  left  to  shelter 
many  a  traveler  from  the  summer's  heat. 
It  stands  on  the  line  between  Barker  and 

:  Triangle. 

The  village  of  Whitney's  Point  was  in- 
'  corporated  in  February,   1871.    The  first 

■  officers  were  as  follows  :  — 

President —  Ransom  Howland. 

Clerk  —  Charles  S.  Olm.stead. 

Trustees  —  S.  X.  Stone,  Lucius  A.  John- 
son, Alonzo  Collins,  S.  H.  Birdsall. 

Collector — Dayton  Church. 
'      Pound  master — Jabez  Johnson. 

Street  commissioner — Wm.  H.  Rogers. 

Chief  of  police  —  Wrn.  P.  Rightmire. 

The  present  officers  of  the  village  are:  — 

President  — Owen  C.  Hall. 

Clerk  — D.  L.  Maxfield. 

Trustees  —  S.  E.  Birdsall,  Edwin  H.  Lan- 
ders, Ransom  D.  Page. 

Treasurer — Charles  O.  Par-ons. 

Collector— Chester  Plldridge. 

Street  commissioner — Levis  H.  Rogers. 

Pound  master  —  George  Hurd. 

Chief  of  police  —  Nelson  H.  Ripley. 

Board  of  health  —  George  W.  Seymour, 
Mark  D.  Branday,  Andrew  Southerland. 

Health  officer— Dr.  F.  D.  Gridley. 

(Jpper  lAzle.  —  This  is  a  small  village  sit- 
uated on  the  Otselic  river,  near  the  north 
line  of  the  tov/n,  five  miles  from  Whitney's 
Point  Mrs.  Nancy  Rogers  Hine  has  re- 
cently written  and  published  some  brief 
annals  of  the  early  settlements  in  this  vicin- 
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ity,  which  she  begins  by  saying  that  "  Asa 
Rogers  and  Phineas  Barker  were  the  first 
white  men  that  slept  at  Upper  Lisle.  In 
1794  they  moved  here  with  their  famiHes." 
Jacob  Smith  came  at  the  same  time,  with 
his  two  sons,  Nicholas  and  Hendrick  J., 
who  were  then  young  men  ;  he  also  had 
three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Betsey,  mar- 
ried Asa  Rogers.  Asa  Rogers  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  four  corners.  His  children  were 
Sally,  who  married  John  Hinman ;  Han- 
nah, Abram,  Edmund,  Harriet,  Lavinia  and 
Amanda.  Hendrick  Smith  located  nextnorth 
of  Mr.  Rogers's  farm,  where  Asa  Canfield 
now  lives,  and  Nicholas  lived  on  the  flat. 

Timothy  Shepard  came  here  before  1797, 
from  Catskill,  and  it  is  supposed  took  up 
the  land  that  now  comprises  what  is  known 
as  the  Yales  farm.  He  either  was  a  Bap- 
tist minister  when  he  came  or  soon  after- 
ward became  one,  for  in  1802  he  formed 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Upper  Lisle,  the  first 
one  in  this  region;  he  also  formed- one  at 
Hazard's  Corners.  He  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, and  many  of  his  descendants  live  in 
this  section.  He  died  February  12th,  1836, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The  farm 
was  next  occupied  by  Mr.  Rockwell ;  then 
by  Archibald  Allerton,  who  w^as  succeeded 
by  Ransom  Yales. 

Benjamin  Smith  built  a  log  house  about 
half  way  between  the  house  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  widow  of  David  Allerton  and 
the  red  house  owned  by  Joseph  Smith,  who 
was  Benjamin's  great-grandson.  He  was 
succeeded  on  a  part  of  this  estate  by  his 
son  Isaac,  who  died  there  during  the  great 
flood  of  1865.  It  was  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  his  body  could  be  taken  away 
for  burial,  having  to  employ  a  boat  a  part 
of  the  way.  Joseph  Smith's  father  was 
William  Smith,  son  of  Isaac,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  soon  after  the 
death  of  Isaac. 


In  1803  Mr.  Lewis  came  in  with  a  family 
of  bo\'s,  two  of  whom  had  young  families. 
Jonathan,  afterward  Judge  Lewis,  settled 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  Corners,  on  the  road 
to  Clark's  Settlement,  and  his  brother  James 
adjoining  him.  The  elder  INIr.  Lewis,  with 
his  sons,  Jesse,  Seth.  and  William,  lived  on 
a  cross-road  north  of  his  other  sons  ;  their 
lands  joined. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Chapman  came  here  from  Con- 
necticut as  early  as  1803.  Nine  }'ears  after 
his  arrival  he  died  with  a  cancer.  His 
widow  remained  on  the  place  until  1822, 
when  she  sold  to  Joel  Rouse.  Dr.  Chap- 
man was  the  pioneer  physician  in  the  town. 

John  Landers  came  from  Coventry  with 
an  ox  team  in  1802,  making  the  journey 
of  twenty-eight  miles  in  two  days.  He 
first  built  a  log  house  where  the  barn  of 
Freeman  Smith  stands.  He  was  a  native 
of  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  first  came  to  Bain- 
bridge  and  then  to  Coventry.  His  family 
consisted  of  five  children,  Charles,  Eben, 
Betsey,  ]\Iahala  and  John.  None  of  them 
live  in  this  town.  He  died  April  lOth, 
1813. 

Moses  Munson  came  from  Bainbridge  in 
1 801,  having  first  come  from  Connecticut. 
He  purchased  the  land  now  ov.  ned  by  Mr. 
Newell  and  a  tract  extending  farther  up  the 
river,  and  also  owned  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  stream.  He  built  a  saw-mill  in  the 
year  of  his  settlement,  the  first  in  this  re- 
gion ;  it  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
grist-mill.  This  mill  provided  the  pioneers 
with  their  first  savred  lumber  and  was  a 
great  convenience.  Mr.  Munson  was  a 
man  of  enterprise  and  soon  saw  the  needs 
of  the  young  community.  There  was  no 
grist-mill  nearer  than  Dr.  Wheeler's,  below 
Whitney's  Point,  or  John  Hills's,  at  York- 
shire, the  latter  having  been  built  in  1800. 
Therefore,  in  1 803,  ]Mr.  Munson  built  a 
grist-mill,  locating  it  a  little  below  his  saw- 
mill.    It  contained  but  one  run  of  stones, 
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and  these  were  obtained  from  a  large 
boulder  taken  from  John  Page's  farm.  This 
he  spHt  in  two  and  dressed  the  halves  into 
shape.  They  did  excellent  ser\'ice  and 
what  is  almost  a  marvelous  fact  —  they  are 
still  in  use  and  doin^  good  work  in  a  grist- 
mill owned  by  Wescott  Burlingame,  half  a 
mile  east  of  Willet  village  —  seventy-six 
years  of  grinding.  Mr.  Munson's  family 
was  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  He 
went  to  Rochester  in  18 10,  and  thence  to 
Tallahassa,  where  he  died. 

Conrad  Sharp  succeeded  Mr.  Munson  in 
the  ownership  of  the  mills,  and  from  him 
the  locality  received  the  name  of  "  Sharp's 
Corners,"  by  which  it  was  known  for  many 
years,  and  is  even  at  the  present  time  by 
some  of  the  older  inhabitants.  ^Ir.  Sharp's 
son  John  had  the  principal  charge  of  the 
mill.  They  built  a  new  one  which  stood  a 
little  farther  down  the  stream,  and  which 
contained  two  run  of  stones.  They  also 
built  a  new  saw- mill  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  where  the  present  one  stands.  Con- 
rad Sharp  and  his  wife  died  here  and  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery. 

Judge  George  Wheeler  came  to  this 
place  about  18 18  and  bought  first  one,  and 
subsequently  the  other,  mill  of  Mr.  Sharp. 
A  man  named  Dodge  had  meanwhile  es- 
tablished a  cloth-dressing  factory  here, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Sharp 
and  rebuilt,  a  portion  of  the  old  grist-mill 
frame  being  used  for  the  purpose.  This  was 
subsequently  destroyed  by  a  January  flood 
and  was  not  rebuilt.  About  the  year  1836 
Judge  Wheeler  built  a  new  grist  mill  with 
three  run  of  stones,  which  passed  into  other 
hands  and  was  burned  about  twelve  years 
ago.  The  present  mill  was  built  by  its  own- 
ers, C.'D.  and  D.  B.  Yates.  Judge  Wheeler 
was  an  influential  man  while  he  lived  here  ; 
but  finally  sold  out  to  Mr.  Xewell  and  went 
to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  he 
died.     He  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 


'  According  to  Mrs.  Hine,  before  quoted, 
■  Phineas  Barker,  who  has  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  first  settlers,  lived  on  the  farm 
that  Aaron  Day  bought  of  Wm.  Sawdy, 
I  and  subsequently  returned  to  Greene  coun- 
I  ty.  Noah  Rogers,  brother  of  Simeon  and 
I  Asa  Rogers,  built  his  house  in  1800,  in  the 
I  fall  of  the  year,  was  married  and  moved  in 
I  that  winter  ;  his  wife  was  Sarah  Phipps,  sis- 
i  ter  of  Samuel  Phipps,  of  Lamb's  Corners, 
I  Nanticoke.  His  house  was  on  the'  west 
I  side  of  the  river  from  Nicholas  Smith's. 
I  At  that  time  there  was  a  family  of  Indians 
:  near  there. 

i  The  farm  where  Jesse  P.  Ames  recently 
1  lived  was  first  settled  by  Barnabas  Kinney, 
I  who  built  a  log  house  where  the  garden 
I  now  is.  He  sold  to  Cornelius  Vanarsdale. 
I  John  Johnson  next  owned  the  place  and 
i  finallv  deeded  it  to  his  dauo;hters,  of  whom 
:  Mr.  xA.mes  bought  it  some  thirty  years  ago. 
I  Elder  Levi  Holcomb,  who  has  been  men- 
I  tioned,  settled  on  a  part  of  this  farm  in 
I  1807.  He  died  here  August  22d,  1828, 
I  aged  fifty-four  years. 

A  Mr.  Mullican  first  located  on  the  place  now 
^  occupied  by  Hiram  Root,  probably  as  early 
I  as  1807.  He  was  succeeded  there  by  Jesse 
i  Hodges  and  he  by  Captain  John  Fisher, 
I  who  sold  to  Wm.  Cole,  and  he  to  the  pres- 
j  ent  owner. 

;      Amos  Thurston  settled  at  an  early  day 
1  on  the  corner  where  Mr.  Ticknor  now  lives, 
being  a  part  of  the  Rouse  estate.      He  re- 
:  turned  to  Butternuts  on  a  visit  and  died 
,  there  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
[      The  funeral  of  a  man  named  Clark  was 
i  held  at  a  very  early  day  under  a  tree  at 
I  Griswold  Hollow.     He  was  probably  buried 
'  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Allerton  farm,  where  a  num- 
ber of  the  early  settlers  were  buried.  This 
:  primitive  cemetery  has  been  plowed  over, 
;  and  no  one  has  been  buried  there  for  about 
,  forty  years. 
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Joel  Rouse  was  born  in  Saratoga  county 
June  29th,  1785,  his  father  being  Simeon 
Rouse,  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  In  1805 
Joel  went  with  an  uncle  to  Canada,  v>  here 
he  worked  as  a  millwright  for  ci^yht  years. 
In  June,  18 13,  during  the  war,  he  left  Can- 
ada and  his  property  was  confiscated  ;  he 
came  to  Cortland,  sick,  homeless  and  with- 
out means.  In  18 16  he  bought  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Elder  Timothy  Shepard  saw- 
mill, a  little  below  Upper  Lisle.  In  1817 
he  married  Fanny  Perkins,  who  came  to 
Upper  Lisle  with  her  parents  in  1806,  lo- 
cating on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Richard 
Burghardt.  Mr.  Rouse  first  settled  where 
the  Widow  Birch  now  lives,  purchasing  a 
half  acre  of  land.  He  continued  buying 
parcels  of  land  and  in  1834  purchased  the 
property  of  Dr.  Chapman's  widow,  who 
then  lived  in  a  small  framed  house  that 
stood  in  the  present  door-yard.  The  old 
house  is  now  used  as  a  workshop  and  stands 
astride  the  brook  a  few  rods  south  of  the 
present  Mansion  House.  The  farm  now 
embraces  three  hundred  acres  and  is  valua- 
ble. They  had  a  family  of  four  children, 
two  sons  now  living,  and  two  daughters 
who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Rouse  died  Oc- 
tober 1 2th,  1876,  and  his  wife  January  22d, 
1874. 

In  1 801  or  1802  a  man  named  Lull, 
grandfather  of  Elder  Abner  Lull,  settled 
where  the  Widow  Rockwell  and  Orris 
Thurston  live.  The  first  house  stood  a  lit- 
tle south  of  the  present  house.  Elder  Lull 
was  born  in  1 806  and  was  a  useful  citizen 
and  prominent  in  the  ministry.  He  is  dead. 
The  farm  passed  to  Reuben  Hatch,  and  in 
1846  Peter  Rockwell  purchased  it. 

On  the  cross-road  leading  from  Joel 
Rouse's  farm  to  Page  school-house  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  early  settlers,  all  of  whom 
came  previous  to  18 10  and  are  now  de- 
ceased :  Elijah  Sweet,  Reuben  Hatch,  Vin- 
cent Vanarsdale,  Daniel  Lull,  Isaac  Har- 


rington and  Reuben  Thurston.  These  fam- 
ilies ail  came  from  Butternuts,  Otsego 
county. 

D.  P.  Elliott  now  owns  the  farm  which 
was  first  owned  by  Deacon  Aaron  Thurs- 
ton. The  road  from  Page  brook  formerly 
passed  near  where  this  house  stands  and 
crossed  a  bridge  directly  west  of  the  house, 
intersecting  the  main  road  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  near  where  the  Day  house  now 

I  stands.  A  school- house  stood  near  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge  mentioned.  The 

;  farm  passed  through  the  hands  of  Noah 
Rogers,  Smith  Hinds,  John  Ames,  Mr.  Da- 

;  vis  and  Mr.  Dewey. 

Daniel  Thurston  first  took  up  the  farm 
where  George  Starkey  now  lives,  probably 

i  before  1800.  He  died  there  and  was  suc- 
ceeded  b\' James  Graham,  who  died  in  1845 
and  was  followed  by  Wm.  Birdsall.  His 

!  son  next  took  the  place  and  sold  it  to  Geo. 

i  ?vL  Starkey. 

i  A  man  named  George  Gordon  built  a  log 
!  house  directly  west  of  Mr.  Starkey's,  on  the 

river  bank,  probably  as  early  as  1796  ;  he 
;  died  shortly  after.  No  boards  could  then 
:  be  had  for  a  coffin,  and  Elder  Timothy 
i  Shepard  took  the  boards  of  his  sleigh-box 
I  for  the  purpose.  The  remains  were  then 
j  taken  in  a  dug-out  down  the  river  to  the 
i  spot  before  alluded  to,  on  the  present  Al- 
'  lerton  farm,  and  buried. 
I  It  was  near  the  G.  M.  Starkey  place  that 
i  Daniel  Thurston  chopped  five  whelp  wolves 

out  of  a  hollow  log  and  succeeded  in  kill- 
:  ing  them  all.  Where  Mr.  Starkey's  house 
•  stands  was  in  early  days  one  of  the  stump 

mortars  where  the  people  pounded  their 

corn.  It  is  narrated  that  Asel  Thomas^ 
'  who  took  his  grain  to  that  stump  to  pound 
\  it,  answered  a  person  who  asked  hirfi  how 

long  it  took  him  to  pound  a  half  bushel  of 
;  corn,  as  follows  :  "  Not  half  as  long  as  it 
;  would  to  starve  to  death." 
;      Quite  a  large  number  of  bodies  were 
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buried  in  early  days  on  the  south  part  of 
the  Starkey  farm,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road ;  but  when  the  present  cemetery  was 
opened  many  of  the  remains  were  taken  up 
and  placed  in  the  new  inclosure  ;  the  others 
were  left  and  the  land  plowed  over.  The 
first  burial  in  the  new  cemetery  was  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Terry,  in  1818. 

Deacon  Ephraim  Hodge  settled  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road  joining  the  Starkey 
farm;  he  came  from  Butternuts  in  1807, 
and  had  been  a  Revolutionary  soldier  ;  he 
died  in  December,  1849. 

The  first  bridge  near  Upper  Lisle  crossed 
the  river  at  Levi  Dewey's  south  line,  where 
a  road  crossed  the  river.  What  was  then 
called  the  new  bridge,  at  the  Corners,  was 
built  in  1807,  and  stood  a  little  above  the 
site  of  the  present  bridge.  John  Storms 
built  it  as  a  toll-bridge,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently made  free.  Isaac  Terry  and  Elijah 
Hatch  operated  a  plow-factory  for  some 
years,  long  ago,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge,  Terry  running  the  foundry  and 
Hatch  doing  the  wood  work. 

George  P.  Elliott  built  the  first  store  in 
Upper  Lisle  soon  after  1800;  the  store- 
room was  in  front  and  living  apartments  in 
rear.  In  1812  Dr.  Todd  came  and  built  a 
store  on  the  southwest  corner.  His  clerk 
was  Thomas  Gazelay.  About  two  years 
afterward  his  wife  died  and  he  closed  his 
store  and  returned  to  Bainbridge.  After 
the  lapse  of  about  two  years  more  he  was 
again  married,  returned  to  Upper  Lisle  and 
opened  his  store.  Herbert  Coburn  was  his 
clerk  at  this  time.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Elliott 
had  moved  away.  Harry  Green  kept  store 
here  at  an  early  date.  One  of  these  stores 
stood  about  opposite  the  present  tavern  ; 
one  where  the  blacksmith-shop  is  and  one 
opposite  the  tavern  on  the  south. 

Henry  Van  Vliet,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Conrad  Sharp,  came  here  at  about  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Sharp.     He  worked  in  the 


mill  for  a  time  and  later  kept  a  tavern 
where  the  house  of  the  late  John  Burg- 
hardt,  sen.,  stands.  On  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  tavern  of  L.  B.  Elliott  a  ]Mr. 
Bradt  kept  a  public  house. 

The  first  church  erected  here  was  the 
Universalist,  1830. 

\      The  first  blacksmiths  in  the  place  were 

I  Timothy  Bradley  and  a  Mr.  Carew  ;  the 
shop  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

;  Mr.  Bradley  built  the  first  house  between  . 
Noah   Rogers's    and    the    bridge.  Julius 

I  Bragg  bought  them  out  and  he  was  suc- 

!  ceeded  by  Mr.  Cross.     Isaac  Terry,  above 
mentioned,  and  his  brother  John  followed 

I  in  the  business.    Their  father  lived  near 

i  them. 

;  In  1814  John  Hinman  built  a  house  be- 
'  low  ]Mr.  Elliott's  store,  north  of  the  Cor- 
I  ners.  His  brother  Samuel  had  a  distillery 
I  in  the  field  east  of  the  house. 
I  The  first  school-house  was  a  few  rods 
!  north  of  the  bridge  on  the  flat,  on  the 
i  west  side  of  the  river.  Chauncey  and 
I  John  B.  Rogers  boarded  one  winter  with 
I  their  uncle,  Noah  Rogers,  and  went  to 
I  school  in  that  house ;  the  hiq;h  water  took 
I  the  bridge  away  and  the  school  was  discon- 
I  tinned.  The  next  school-house  was  built  on 
1  the  northwest  corner,  east  side  of  the  river, 
I  where  the  hotel  has  since  stood.  In  18 15 
i  the  district  was  divided,  a  school-house  put 
I  on  Noah  Rogers's  farm,  a  little  east  of 
'i  where  Abram  Rogers  afterward  lived  and 
I  died. 

i  In  1 8 10  James  Stoddard,  of  Lisle,  father 
of  William  and  George  Stoddard,  taught 
the  winter  school;  Henry  Coburn  next  and 
i  Jonas  Billings  next  (L.  B.  Elliott's  grand- 
I  father).  Miss  Rachel  Beckwith  the  sum- 
i  mer  school,  six  summers  ;  she  was  from 
I  Clark's  Settlement. 

j  In^  early  days  the  Indians  came  to  this 
i  region  every  winter  to  hunt.  They  had  a 
i  camping-place  a  little  above  where  Hen- 
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drick  Smith  lived,  as  before  noted.  One 
winter  there  were  twenty-two  in  the  party. 
Wolves  and  deer  were  then  plenty  in  the 
vicinity. 

S.  H.  Birdsall  was  one  of  the  early  mer- 
chants at  Upper  Lisle.  He  sold  to  Welch 
&  Holmes  in  1845,  but  they  remained  only 
six  months.  Asa  Austin  is  the  successor. 
The  first  store  was  built  by  George  Wheel- 
er, and  the  present  one  about  1S65.  Ben- 
jamin Kingsley  was  with  Mr.  Austin  for  a 
time.  The  second  store  was  kept  by  An- 
son Peck  ;  but  the  business  was  given  up. 

Wm.  Walls  carries  on  blacksniithing  and 
has  been  here  eight  years.  Wm.  Button 
has  had  a  wagon-shop  for  about  twelve 
years.  The  hotel  is  now  kept  b}-  L.  B.  El- 
liott, who  has  been  the  proprietor  since 
1867  ;  it  was  built  by  Geo.  Wheeler  in 
1825. 

The  tannery  property  formerly  included 
a  saw-mill  and  was  rebuilt  by  J.  Burghardt 
in  1864;  he  carried  it  on  extensively 
until  1878. 

The  cheese  factory  was  built  by  Emer- 
son Smith  in  1876,  who  sold  it  to  De  Witt 
B.  Kelley  in  1882  ;  he  now  owns  it. 

In  1880  E.  A.  Carter  succeeded  Asa 
Austin  as  postmaster  and  took  the  store 
also. 

First  Baptist  Church.  — At  a  meeting  of 
a  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination at  the  house  of  Increase  Thurs- 
ton (half  a  mile  south  of  Upper  Lisle  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river),  in  the  town  of 
Lisle,  Tioga  county  (now  Broome),  Satur- 
day, March  13th,  1802,  they  discoursed  on 
religious  sentiments,  and  resolved  to  adopt 
the  articles  of  Elder  Parson's  composition, 
and  to  meet  for  the  public  worship  of  God 
every  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  Satur- 
day before  the  first  Sabbath  in  each  month, 
for  conference. 

July  3 1  St,  1 802,  the  following  persons  came 
forward  and  gave  up  their  letters  and  signed 


\  the  covenant:  John  Hunt,  Lydia  Hunt, 
;  Azer  Bentlcy,  Sarah  Bentley,  James  Rich- 
i  ard,  Sarah  Richard,  Increase  Thurston, 
i  Theodotia  Thurston,  Joanna  Wheaton,  Sa- 
I  rah  Rogers,  Moses  Munson,  Eunice  ]Mun- 
!  son,  Timothy  Shepard,  Hannah  Thurston, 
I  Azubah  Lewis. 

i      They  voted  to  call  a  council  and  assist- 
j  ance  from  other  churches,  to  see  whether 
\  they  could  be  fellov*'shiped  as  a  church  in 
i  gospel  order,  the  first  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
j  ber,   1802.     They  chose  ]\Ioses  Munson 
I  clerk,  and  James  Richard  deacon. 
:      Many  more  soon  joined  as  it  was  the  only 
I  Baptist  Church  in  the  vicinity. 
1      In  1804  1^^^'-  John  Lawton  settled  with 
!  the  church,  remaining  until  1809.  They 
I  held  their  meetings  at  private  houses  and 
I  school-houses    in  the    vicinity  of  Upper 
Lisle,  and  at  Union  village  (Killawog)  occa- 
sionally (a  number  of  the  members  residing 
there)  until  1842,  when  they  had  their  pres- 
ent house  of  worship  completed. 

The  Univcrsalist  Society  of  Upper  Lisle 
'  was  organized  with  eleven  members,  July 
i  24th,  1 8 19,  by  Rev.  Seth  Jones,  their  first 
pastor,  but  were  ministered  to  as  early  as 
18 1 2,  by  Rev.  Archelaus  Green,  and  in 
1 8 14,  by  Rev.  Udini  H.  Jacobs,  meetings 
being  held  in  the  school-house.     It  was  re- 
organized in  1830,  and  in  1 83  I  their  church 
edifice,  which  will  seat  500  persons,  was 
erected,  and  was  dedicated  in  June  of  that 
1  year.  Rev.  George  Cole  is  the  present  pas- 
i  tor  of  this  church  ;  he  came  in  1882.  The 
I  trustees  are  George  A.  Day,  C.  L.  Yates 
!  and  Eu'zene  Williams.    The  deacons  are 
i  Frank  Hazard  and  Chauncey  Hoyt. 
I       Triangle  Village  and  Vicinity.  —  Trian- 
j  gle  is  a  small   village  situated   near  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  town,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Half-way  brook,  near  its  confluence 
with  that  stream.     It  is  very  pleasantly  lo- 
cated in  a  fertile  vale  and  is  five  miles  from 
Whitney's  Point. 
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The  old  turnpike  passed  here  and  there 
was  formerly  a  toll-gate  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  site  of  the  village.  Samuel  Wis- 
well  kept  this  gate  for  many  years  and  was 
blessed  and  cursed  indiscriminately,  as  such 
functionaries  are  apt  to  be,  no  matter  how 
faithful  and  accommodating. 

Comfort  Jackson  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  at  this  point.  He  came  from  Con- 
necticut and  lived  to  be  about  one  hundred 
years  old.  'He  located  on  what  was  long 
known  as  the  Peter  Johnson  farm.  His  de- 
scendants still  live  in  the  vicinity. 

Messrs.  Almsbury  and  Boyd  formerly 
owned  where  William  L.  Taber  lives.  This 
farm  was  in  possession  of  members  of  the 
Hays  family  or  their  descendants  for  about 
seventy  years. 

Nehemiah  Spencer  was  an  early  settler 
and  lived  where  Benjamin  Lewis  does  now. 
■He  is  remembered  as  a  staid  and  upright 
deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  held 
meetings  and  taught  school  a  little  east  of 
the  village,  before  they  were  instituted  in 
the  village. 

Jonas  Standish  located  early  where  Isaac 
Taft  lives  ;  and  Lewis  Beman  lived  for  a 
time  on  what  was  known  as  the  Beman  es- 
tate. 

Julius  Spencer  was  a  basket  maker  who 
lived  many  years  ago  where  R.  Barnard  re- 
cently owned. 

West  of  the  village  is  what  was  originally 
the  Colonel  Clark  farm.  South  is  the  resi- 
dence of  O.  Eggleston  and  that  of  G.  Dun- 
kil  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Ad- 
joining is  the  parsonage  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  the  land  for  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Miss  Beckwith, 
sister  of  George  Beckwith.  Nearly  oppo- 
site is  the  dairy  farm  of  S.  Losee,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  A.  Woodruff  and  T.  Clark 
farms.  Andrew  Woodruff  also  formerly 
owned  where  G.  P.  Sibley  lives.  George 
Beckwith's  father  formerly  lived  where  E.. 


i  Pearsail  now  resides.     Reuben  Chase,  who 
I  moved  into  the  village  and  died,  formerly 
i  lived  where  A.  Sweetland  lives.  Jonathan 
j  Sweetland  was  probably  the  first  settler  on 
I  the  farm  where  William  Purdy  lives.  Sam- 
uel Waltron  also  lived  there  a  number  of 
years  and  gave  of  his  property  to  build  the 
Baptist  church.     He  removed  to  the  West, 
but  contracted  a  fever  and  returned  East 
I  where  he  died.    The  farm  where  Martin 
I  Vroman  lives  was  formerly  occupied  by 
Fred.  English. 

G.  G.  Saxton  succeeded  E.  W.  Simmons 
!  in  the  post-office,  June  1st,  1875.  and  has 
!  since  had  the  office.  Mr.  Saxton's  father, 
j  Israel  Saxton  had  the  office  two  different 
i  periods,  before  and  after  the  v/ar. 
I  The  Whitney  store  was  built  by  Dexter 
!  Whitnev  in  18;  I.  It  was  sold  to  O.  Ecj- 
i  gleston,  and  M.  E.  Pearsail  has  occupied  it 
since  1883.  The  other  store  was  built  by 
Harvey  Phelps  in  1865  and  occupied  a  few 
!  years  by  him.  He  sold  to  Margaret  }»Iilis. 
I  It  was  occupied  by  E.  W.  Simmons  a  num- 
I  ber  of  years  and  then  passed  to  G.  G.  Sax- 
j  ton,  who  kept  it  until   1882.  Chandler 

i  Olmstead  has  keot  his  store  since  1871.  It 
i  ^ 
was  built  many  years  ago  and  has  passed 

through  numerous  hands. 

The  hotel  was  built  by  Daniel  Clark  and 

I  has  been  kept  by  Egbert  Pearsail  since 

I  1^72. 

'  The  cheese  factory  was  built  as  a  stock 
concern  in  1874.     The  owners  are  Egbert 

.  Pearsail,  D.  S.  Whitney. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  published  the  following 
history  of  the  churches  of  Triangle  :  — 

i  "The  Congregational  Church  was  organ- 
ized by  Rev.  Henry  Ford,  September  14th, 
1 8 19.  The  place  was  then  called  'Clark's 
Settlement.'  But  there  had  been  more  or 
less  divine  services  held  there  previous  to 
thatt  period.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  generally  been  administered  by 
this   denomination    twice   a   year.  The 
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church  at  its  formation  consisted  of  fifteen 
members.  Rev.  John  B.  Hoyt  preached  to 
them  for  a  while,  but  the  first  regular  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  Ira  Smith  ;  he  was  dismissed 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  which  was  in 
the  spring  of  1828.  In  1829  Rev.  Seth 
Burt  became  the  stated  supply,  and  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Woodruff  from  1 831  to  1836. 
Rev.  Stephen  Ellis  began  his  labor  in  the 
autumn  of  1836  and  remained  three  or  four 
years.  Rev.  Harvey  Smith  was  there  from 
1839  to  1843.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Adams,  who  continued  for  four  years. 
The  membership  in  1846  was  one  hundred. 
Mr.  Woodruff  was  a  supply  in  1849-50,  and 
.Rev.  Leonard  Johnson  in  1851-53.  Rev. 
Ezra  Scovil  followed  in  1855-56.  Their 
house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1826.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  the\' worshiped  in  a  school- 
house.  Anthony  McGill  became  their  min- 
ister in  1857.  Since  that  time  either  regu- 
lar pastors  or  supplies  have  ministe^-ed  to  the 
congregation  during  most  of  the  time. 

**For  many  years  in  early  times  the  Bap- 
tists had  meetings  at  Triangle,  but  their 
society  was  organized  not  regularly  until 
August  30th,  183  I.  In  the  following  year 
they  built  their  house  of  worship  at  a  cost  of 


i  $1,650.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Asenath 
I  Lawton.  The  last  pastor  was  Elder  James 
I  Barnes,  of  Binghamton.  The  trustees  are 
I  Luther  Tabor,  J.  L.  Talbot,  Deloss  Bouton. 
j  The  membership  is  small. 

For  many  years  the  Methodists  of  this 
vicinity  worshiped  in  private  houses,  barns, 
I  school -houses  and  the  like,  with  small  soci- 
!  eties  in   different  neighborhoods;    but  in 
1  1S38  they  concentrated  more  at  Triangle 
I  village  and  the  society  was  organized  with 
,  ninety-eight  members,  by  E.  L.  North  and 
;  Augustus  Broun,  who  became  its  pastors. 
;  Their  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1S54 
at  a  cost  of  $1,300.     Rev.  Aaron  C.  Sperry 
came  as  the  pastor  in   1883.     The  present 
i  trustees  are  David  Jackson,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Kinyon,  C.  P.  Burdick,  E.  Jackson,  Sabin 
Hays.    The  stewards  are  G.  G.  Saxton, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Kinyon,  Charles  Mead,  Mel- 
vin  Todd,  D.  Jackson,  Sabin  Hays.  Dr. 
Kinyon  is  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school. 

"The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Triangle, 
which  is  located  at  Hazard's  Corners,  was 
organized  with  fifteen  members,  by  Tim- 
othy Shepard.     The  church  was  built  about 
:  1830.    The  society  is  small." 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

\T  J'HEN  the  "old  State  of  Lisle"  was 
divided  into  four  towns  on  the  i8th 
of  April,  1 83 1,  the  town  of  Barker  was 
formed  as  the  southeastern  one  of  the  four. 
April  28th,  1840,  that  part  of  Greene,  Che- 
nango county,  lying  south  of  the  line  be- 
ginning at  a  point  on  the  Chenango  river 
in  range  with  the  south  line  of  John  Wil- 
lard's  land  ;  thence  westerly  along  said  line 
to  the  north  and  south  line  between  the 


TOWX  OF  BARKER. 

I  counties  of  Chenango  and  Broome,  was  an- 

:  nexed  to  Barker.    The  boundaries  of  the 

!  town  have  not  since  been  changed.  The 

I  first  town  meeting  was  ordered  held  at  the 

i  house  of  David  Brown.     Barker  is  bounded 

I  on  the  north  by  Triangle  ;  on  the  east  by 

;  Greene ;  on  the  south  by  Chenango  and 

'  Elaine  and  on  the  west  by  Nanticoke.  It 

i  lies  to  the  northwest  of  the  centre  of  the 

i  county  and  covers  an  area  21,147  acres. 
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The  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  hilly.  I 
The  declivities  are  in  some  places  very  ; 
steep,  but  they  generally  spread  out  on 
their  summits  into  broken  plateaus  which  ; 
render  them  capable  of  tillage.  The  high-  j 
est  point  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  | 
town  and  is  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  i 
above  tide.  The  valleys  of  the  streams  are  j 
generally  narrow,  but  furnish  a  limited  ex-  | 
tent  of  intervals,  the  soil  of  which  is  rich  ! 
and  highly  fertile.  Upon  the  hills  the  soil  | 
consists  largely  of  a  clavev  loam  mixed  ; 
with  disintegrated  slate  and  shale.  The  I 
town  is  watered  by  the  Tioughnioga  river,  ^ 
which  flows  diagonall)^  through  it,  entering  ; 
near  the  northwest  corner  and  leaving  the  | 
southeast  corner  where  it  forms  a  junction  | 
with  the  Chenango  river;  Half-way  brook,  i 
which  rises  in  Willet,  Cortland  county,  in  '\ 
two  branches,  one  called  East  brook,  the  | 
other  the  West  brook ;  the  confluence  of  | 
these  is  just  below  Triangle  village,  whence  i 
it  flows  through  the  northeast  part  of  the  \ 
town,  and  empties  into  the  Tioughnioga  at  ! 
about  half  way  in  its  course  through  the  ; 
town  ;  Castle  creek,  which  rises  by  several  ! 
branches  in  the  western  part  and  leaves  the  | 
town  near  the  centre  of  the  south  border.  ; 

The  town  was  heavily  timbered  when  ! 
'  first  settled  by  white  people,  a  large  por-  ' 
tion  of  which  was  valuable  pine.  The  | 
clearing  of  this  forest  and  the  manufacture,  ; 
rafting  down  the  rivers,  and  sale  of  pine  ' 
lumber  was  the  principal  industry  of  the 
early  inhabitants  and  one  which  served 
them  well  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  better  ^ 
livelihood  than  they  otherwise  could  be-  ' 
fore  their  lands  were  fitted  for  cultivation. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  town  of  Bar- 
ker was  made  by  John  Barker,  from  whom 
it  took  its  name,  in  the  year  1791  ;  al- 
though a  man  named  Thomas  Gallop  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Chenango  Forks, 
living,  according  to  ^Ir.  Wilkinson  s  A ^z^ia/s, 
a  sort  of  hermit  life.     He  located  here  in  . 


1787  and  died  in  1793  —  the  first  death  of 
a  white  man  in  the  town.  Mr.  Barker  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Gallop  his  improvements 
and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  familv 
in  the  "treaty  house."  This  "treaty 
house,  "  as  it  was  called,  was  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  participants  in 
the  treaty  between  the  Indians  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  Boston  Companv.  It 
was  a  large  double  log  house  and  stood  a 
little  northwest  of  where  the  bridge  toll- 
house was  subsequently  erected. 

]\Ir.  Barker  was  a  native  of  Brandford, 
Conn.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
belonged  to  the  Home  Guards,  was  taken 
prisoner,  carried  to  England,  where  he  was 
kept  about  a  year,  w^hen  he  returned  and 
afterwards  settled  here.  He  bought  land 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  built 
a  log  house  near  where  the  residence  of  the 
late  John  and  the  present  Simeon  Rogers's 
house  now  stands.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  fortitude  and  energy,  as  indicated 
by  his  pushing  into  an  unsettled  wilderness 
with  a  large  family.  There  were  then  no 
mills  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  related  that  he 
soon  tired  of  using  the  pioneer  stump  mor- 
tar and  pestle,  and  prepared  two  native 
stones  about  two  and  one-half  feet  in  di- 
ameter, which  were  used  for  many  years  for 
grindmg  his  corn.  After  a  long  and  labo- 
rious life  he  died  November  29th,  1836, 
aged  ninety-four  years.  Mary,  his  first 
wife,  died  August  25th,  iSoo,  aged  fifty-six 
years.  Margaret,  his  second  wife,  died  July 
1 8th,  1824,  aged  seventy-three  years. 
Their  children  are  all  dead.  Their  names 
were  Triphenia,  Peter,  Silas,  Mary,  Asa  and 
John  ;  the  latter  died  when  young.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Barker  family  removed  to  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  pioneer  who,  with  his  family,  became, 
perhaps,  more  prominent  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  town  than  any  other,  was  Sim- 
eon  Rogers,   who    came    from  Guilford, 
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Conn.,  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Barker's  ar- 
rival, and  in  the  followinc;  year  (1795)  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Barker's 
daughter  Mary.  Simeon  Rogers  had  a 
family  of  seven  children.  Chauncey  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Birdsall,  and  had  a  family  of 
four  children.  John  B.  Rogers,  who  has, 
during  his  long  life,  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  town,  was  born  in  1796  ; 
he  married  Harriet  L.  Meloy  and  has  had 
nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living. 
In  early  life  he  became  largely  interested, 
alone  and  with  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, in  the  lumbering  business.  He  believes 
that  he  has  been  down  the  ri\'er  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  times  while  engaged 
in  that  industry.  On  one  occasion  he 
walked  from  Baltimore  to  his  home,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  miles,  in  six  days. 
He  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Che 
nango  Forks  in  1825,  which  he  continued 
until  1875,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
his  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  is 
still  engaged,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  buying 
and  selling  country  produce.  He  was 
postmaster  at  Chenango  Forks  for  about 
thirty  years,  and  has  held  other  town  of- 
fices, as  will  appear  farther  on.  He  now 
lives  in  the  Rogers  family  residence  at 
Chenango  Forks,  a  part  of  which  was  built 
in  1829. 

William,  third  son  of  Simeon  Rogers, 
married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Major 
Chauncey  Hyde,  and  had  two  daughters. 
He  died  October  2d,  1831,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  years,  and  his  w'ife  died  January 
23d,  1830,  aged  thirty  years.  Mary,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Simeon  Rogers,  married 
Lewis  W.  Kecler,  of  Union,  had  a  family 
of  six  children.  Eliza,  the  second  daughter, 
married  Ransford  Stephens  ;  they  had  no 
children,  and  she  died  October  21st,  1862, 
aged  fifty-eight  years.  George  Rogers, 
born  in  1807,  married  Elizabeth  Near,  and 
lives  on  the  old  homestead.   They  have  but 


one  child,  a  son.  The  house  in  which  they 
now  live  is  the  third  one  built  almost  exact- 
ly on  the  same  foundation.  Charles 
Rogers,  the  other  son  of  Simeon,  married 
first,  Elizabeth  Fordham,  and  for  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Clara  Lawton.  He  died  here 
and  his  widow  married  A.  V.  Sanford,  a 
dentist  of  Elmira. 

Simeon  Rogers,  after  a  long  life  of  great 
usefulness  to  the  community  (which  Vvill 
be  again  alluded  to  further  on),  died  in  i  S56, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years.  His  wife, 
daughter  of  John  Barker,  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  eminently  well  fitted  to  con- 
front the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  She  is 
remembered  as  having  been  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  Indians.  The  squaws  often 
induced  her  to  go  with  them  after  whortle- 
berries and  other  wild  fruit.  Being  thus 
much  with  them  she  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  their  peculiarities,  and  a  familiarity  with 
their  savage  and  forbidding  appearance 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  dispelled  all  her 
fears  of  them,  and  better  prepared  her  for 
several  startling  incidents  which  she  after- 
w^ards  experienced.  These  are  related  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson  as  follows  : — 

"  Simeon  Rogers,  her  husband,  in  a  very 
early  day,  as  soon  as  the  roads  were  open- 
ed sufficiently  to  be  traveled,  kept  a  public 
house,  and  particularly  liquor  to  sell.  This 
exposed  her,  especially  when  alone,  to  dan- 
ger from  the4ndians.  One  day,  as  she  was 
alone  in  her  house  with  an  infant  babe  that 
was  sitting  upon  the  floor,  nine  Indians 
came  suddenly  in.  She  knew  them.  One 
of  them,  by  the  name  of  David,  and  whom 
she  disco\'ered  to  be  much  intoxicated, 
asked  her  for  a  gill  of  rum.  She  promptly 
refused  him.  He  instantly  sprang  towards 
her  with  his  knife  drawn.  She,  at  the  same 
instant,  without  being  conscious  of  what  she 
did,  threw  her  arms  around  another  of  the 
Indians,  who  stood  nearest  her,  and  who 
happened  to  be  young  Antonio,  the  son  of 
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the  old  chief.  He  immediately  took  her 
part,  and  fell  upon  David ;  thrashed  and 

'  kicked  him  severely  ;  then  took  him  out  of 
doors  and  dragged  him  to  a  distance  and 
bid  him  to  lie  there.  The  other  Indians  all 
left  the  house  soon,  and  drunken  David 
they  left  behind,  under  an  interdict  of  not 
moving  from  his  place  for  a  specified  time. 
They  had  not  been  long  gone  before  Mrs. 
Rogers  saw,  to  her  still  greater  terror, 
David  making  his  way  back  to  the  house, 
with  his  face  painted,  one  side  black  and 
the  other  side  red,  and  his  tomahawk  and 
knife  drawn.  This  she  knew  to  denote 
murder ;  and  what  to  do  she  knew  not. 
Courage,  she  thought,  would  most  likely 
defend  her  ;  she  therefore  remained  in  the 
house  till  he  came  up  ;  or  rather — accord- 
ing to  present  impression — she  stepped 
without  the  door,  to  give  herself  a  chance 
to  run,  if  necessary  ;  leaving  her  babe 
within,  as  she  had  not  time  to  take  it  up. 
He  asked  where  Antonio  was.  She  said  he 
was  upon  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
pretended  to  run  and  call  him.  But  really 
ran  towards  the  river  where  her  husband 
and  brother  were  at  work,  some  quarter  or 
half  mile  from  the  house.  Her  calls  were 
heard  ;  and  her  husband  not  apprehending 
at  all  what  was  the  matter,  sent  his  brother. 
She  informed  him,  and  they  both  moved 
towards  the  house.  When  they  arrived, 
they  found  the  savage  David  in  the  house 
waiting  for  the  liquor,  which  he  was  deter- 

.  mined  to  have.  He  had  not  molested  the 
child.  Mrs.  Rogers's  brother-in-law  bid 
him,  in  a  manner  which  carried  force  with 
it,  to  be  gone.  He  cleared,  without  a  re- 
ply. He  was  a  fierce  and  troublesome  In- 
dian, even  among  his  own  kindred,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  shot  afterward  by  one  whose 
life  he  had  threatened.  He  had  shot  one 
Indian  not  long  before  he  threatened  Mrs. 
Rogers. 

"Another  Indian  encounter  she  had:  One 


i  morning  it  was,  an  Indian  whom  she  had 
I  never  seen  before,  came  m  and  asked  for  a 
!  drink  of  rum.     Apprehending  some  diffi- 
!  culty  if  she  should  refuse  him,  she  let  him 
I  have  one  gill.     Mr.  Charles  Stone  had  been 
I  traveling  some  distance  from  home,  and  on 
I  his  return  was  taking  breakfast  at  the  time, 
i  The  Indian,  after  receiving  his  dram,  went 
I  away,  but  soon   returned  for  more.  She 
1  gave  him  another  gill,  as  she  was  alone  now, 
I  and  afraid  to  den\-  him.     He^  went  away 
!  the  second  time,  but  soon  returned  for  a 
i  quart  :  she  filled  his  bottle.     Some  time 
I  early  in  the  afternoon  he  was  back  for  more 
—  to  have  his  bottle  filled  the  second  time. 
She  now  mustered  courage  to  refuse  him, 
supposing  him  to  be  so  drunk  as  not  to  be 
particularly  feared.      He  instantly — for  he 
did  not  prove  as  drunk  as  she  supposed — 
drew  his  knife  and  threatened  her  life.  As 
she  had  begun,  she  was  determined  to  car- 
ry her  refusal  through.    She  was  v.-ithin  the 
bar,  the  door  of  which  was  very  narrow, 
I  and  the  Indian  standing  immediately  in  it. 
i  Just  in  the  height  of  her  danger  a  neigh- 
I  bor,  whom  she  well  knew,  passed  upon 
horseback,  or  rather  rode  up  to  the  door, 
as  it  was  his  intention  to  stop.     He  instant- 
ly asked,  'What  is  the  matter?'    She  re- 
plied her  life  was  threatened  by  that  Indian. 
The  Indian  fled  as  the  man  dismounted. 
He  was  not  pursued,  as  the  danger,  by  the 
man  especially,  was  apprehended  to  be  over. 
After  having  fed  his  horse,  this  neighbor 
was  placing  the  bridle  upon  his  horse,  when 
Mrs.  Rogers,  who  was  looking  out  for  the 
'  probable   return  of  the  Indian,  saw  him 
rushing  towards  the  man,  who  did  not  ob- 
serve him.    By  a  timely  scream,  she  roused 
the  man  to  his  danger.    He  made  his  escape 
the  second  time,  and  was  no  more  seen. 
Mrs.  Rogers  thinks  the  Indian  intended  to 
strike  down  the  man,  and  then  turn  and 
dispatch  her.     She  remarks  that  these  en- 
■  counters  were  so  terrifying,  and  left  such  an 
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impression,  that  she  never  after  recovered 
her  former  spirit  and  courage  towards 
them." 

It  is  thought  that  John  Allen  came  into 
this  region  from  Vermont  as  early  as  1790. 
At  any  rate  he  located  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tioughnioga  before  1792,  on  the  farm 
owned  by  the  late  Milton  Brewer,  where  he 
built  a  log  house.  In  that  rude  dwelling 
on  the  iith  of  July,  1792,  was  born  Tru- 
man Allen,  the  first  white  child  born  in  the 
town.  Mr.  Allen  was  an  industrious  man. 
He  cleared  a  large  tract  of  forest  and,  it  is 
said,  planted  five  hundred  apple  trees,  many 
of  which  are  still  standing.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  first  men  to  construct  a  hand 
mill  for  grinding  corn.  One  of  the  stones 
of  this  mill  was  found  only  a  few  years  ago 
in  Milton  Brewer's  cellar  on  the  Allen  farm, 
by  Mr.  Brewer  and  Rev.  E.  C.  Taylor,  the 
annalist  of  the  town.  It  is  probable  that 
this  primitive  kind  of  grinding  mill  is  the 
same  as  those  used  early  in  the  Christian 
era  and  referred  to  by  the  Savior  in  the 
warning  —  "  Two  women  shall  be  grinding 
at  the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left."  Mr.  Allen's  later  years  were 
shadowed  by  evil  reports  concerning  him, 
which  involved  his  integrity  ;  these,  with 
the  pressure  of  other  cares  finally  depressed 
his  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  he  at- 
tempted suicide.  The  act  was  frustrated, 
but  only  to  be  repeated  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 
This  was  in  the  year  1825.  His  widow  and 
son,  Eri,  continued  on  the  homestead  until 
about  1843,  when  Milton  Brewer  bought  it 
and  in  1S45  erected  the  present  house.  Mr. 
Brewer  died  in  1883. 

As  an  indication  of  John  Allen's  energy 
and  promptness  to  act,  an  incident  is  re- 
lated that  some  gentlemen  from  the  East 
called  on  him  one  day  and  wished  for  din- 
ner ;  but  it  happened  that  there  was  no 
bread  in  the  house  nor  flour  of  which  to 


>  make  it.  He  started  for  his  barn,  threshed 
i  out  some  wheat,  ground  it  in  his  mill,  bolted 
I  it  through  a  gauze  handkerchief  and  fur- 
.  nished  his  guests  with  fresh  bread  for  din- 
I  ner.  With  this  they  were  so  well  pleased 
I  that  they  paid  him  fifty  cents  each  and  en- 
I  joyed  the  relation  of  the  incident  upon  their 
i  return  home. 

I      One  of  the  next  settlers  in  the  town,  in 
;  point  of  time,  was  Major  Chauncey  Hyde, 
i  the  pioneer  of  "  Hyde  Settlement."  He 
i  was  comparatively  a  young  man  v/hen  he 
!  left  his  home  in  Lenox,  IMass.,  in  1793,  and 
:  after  a  long  and  arduous  journey  found 
himself  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
I  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  There 
i  he  bought  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  but 
I  was  soon  taken  down  with  fever  and  ague, 
i  which  was  followed  by  bilious  fever,  and  he 
I  decided  to  leave  that  region.     He  then 
1  went  to  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  Utica,  but 
I  being  dissatisfied  with  the  prospect,  he  di- 
1  rected  his  steps  to  Chenango  Point  (Bing- 
i  hamton).    The  character  of  the  timber  and 
soil  in  that  section  was  unsatisfactory  to 
'  him  and  he  made  his  way  northward  till  he 
I  came  to  this  beautiful  region,  covered  with 
I  a  magnificent  forest  of  hard  maple,  beech 
I  and  hemlock,  growing  in  a  soil  of  unsur- 
!  passed  richness,  where  he  at  once  decided 
i  to  make  his  home.   This  was  but  two  years 
,  later  than  General  Patterson    settled  at 
Whitney's  Point  and  a  little  more  than  that 
period   since   John   Allen    settled  farther 
down  the  river.    Major  Hyde  moved  his 
property  from  Rochester  with  two  yoke  of 
oxen.     Reaching  Richford  he  found  the 
roads  so  narrow  that  he  could  not  get 
i  through  without  first  employing  men  to 
widen  them.     He  was  about  two  weeks 
making  the  journey.     The  first  land  he 
cleared  was  a  small  tract  directly  in  rear  of 
the  site  of  the  Hyde  Settlement  Methodist 
Episcopal  church     The  soil  was  wonder- 
,•  fully  fertile  and  a  rich  harvest  encouraged 
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the  heart  of  the  pioneer,  who  was  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
built  a  log  h'.'use  about  ten  rods  north  of 
the  site  of  George  H}-de's  present  residence. 
Within  a  year  his  family  arrived.  Ver}- 
soon  afterward  he  built  another  log  house 
just  north  of  the  first  one.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  expected  his  father  (who  did  come 
two  years  later)  or  one  of  his  brothers  to 
occupy  this  second  dwelling.  One  of  these 
houses  was,  however,  soon  used  for  a 
school-house. 

Chauncey  Hyde  was  a  man  of  mark.  His 
natural  ability  was  of  a  high  order  and  he 
was  well  educated.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  old  State  militia  and  for  many  yfears 
acted  as  brigade  inspector,  the  duties  of 
which  office  sometimes  called  him  from 
home  a  week  at  a  time.  It  is  remembered 
that  a  general  training  was  once  held  on  his 
premises.  He  represented  the  county  in 
the  State  Legislature  four  terms  and  was  a 
very  useful  man  in  the  community  where 
he  lived.  He  died  November  15th,  1847, 
aged  seventy- eight  years;  his  wife  died  Au- 
gust 2d,  1 84 1,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

General  Caleb  Hyde  was  the  father  of 
Chauncey  Hyde  and  located  at  Hyde  Set- 
tlement in  1795,  coming  in  on  horse-back. 
He  was  born  July  27th,  1739,  and  had  been 
a  prominent  man  in  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,  was  sheriff  of  the  county  during  the 
period  that  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
officiate  at  the  execution  of  the  rebels  who 
were  taken  at  the  battle  of  Great  Barring- 
ton,  in  the  Shay  rebellion.  He  followed 
his  son  to  Hyde  Settlement  in  1795,  as 
stated,  accompanied,  it  is  supposed,  by  his 
wife,  and  built  his  log  house  a  few  rods 
back  of  where  his  grandson,  Charles  Hyde, 
senior,  now  lives.  A  few  years  later  this 
was  superseded  by  a  nice  frame  dwelling, 
which  was  the  first  one  of  the  kind  in  H}'de 
Settlement.     It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion 

he  brought  a  sprout  of  Lombardy  poplar 
24 


I  to  his  place  and  stuck  it  in  the  ground  ;  it 
I  grew  and  other  .sprouts  were  taken  from  it 
I  in  time  and  placed  in  the  ground.  Thus 
j  grew  the  line  of  noble  old  poplars  that  now 
i  guard  the  homestead.     ]\Iajor  Hyde  was 
fifty-six  )'ears  old  when  he  came  into  the 
wilderness,  but  he  was  still  in  his  prime  and 
vigor,  and  his  capacity  was  soon  learned  by 
the  people  and  appreciated  at  their  worth. 
He  was  made  a  major-general  in  the  mili- 
tia, whence  his  title,  and  was  twice  elected 
State  Senator;   in  1S04  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  council  of  appointment  by 
the  Assembly.     His  wife  died  January  5  th, 
1806,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
was  attacked  by  cancer,  from  which  he  died 
December  25th,  1820. 

Other  members  of  the  Hyde  family  came 
early  in  this  section.  It  is  thouo-ht  tliat 
Captain  Calvin  Hyde  came  with  Chauncey, 
but  soon  returned  East  and  later  came  back 
and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Richard  Parker,  on  the  old  road  that  went 
over     -McCoy  Hill." 

Ebby  Hyde,  father   of  Dr.  Frederick 
Hyde,  now  of  Cortland  village,  came  first 
to  Whitney's  Point,  where  he  kept  tavern 
I  and  a  store,  and  then  w^ent  to  Hyde  Settle- 
i  ment  and  lived  v/here  Charles  Hyde,  jr., 
!  now^  does.    He  left  there  in  18 16  and  re- 
I  moved  to  Lisle  ;  afterward  to  Virgil  and 
i  then  to  the  West,  where  he  died. 
;      Charles  Hyde  was  the  oldest  son  of  Caleb 
Hyde 'and  was  in  the  United  States  military 
service.     He  died  in  the  Indian  Territory 
I  October  3d,  1806,  aged  forty-three  years; 

he  often  visitr  d  his  friends  here.     He  held 
;  a  commisbion   from  General  Washington, 
i  Other  children  of  Caleb  Hyde  were  Clarissy, 
who  married  Josiah  Patterson  and  remo\'ed 
I  to    Rochester ;    Ruth    married  Theodore 
Sedgwick  and  lived  in  Binghamton  ;  Prudy 
married  William  Woodruff  and  lived  on  the 
homestead  after  her  father's  death  ;  Harriet 
married  Isaac  Foot,  and  Melinda  married 
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James  Parks.  William  Woodruff,  mentioned 
above,  who  Ii\'ed  in  the  h.ouse  with  his 
father-in-law,  General  H}'de,  suffered  with 
a  similar  kind  of  eancer  that  killed  the  lat- 
ter and  died  there  from  that  cause.  The 
old  house  now  forms  a  part  of  the  carriage 
barn  of  Charles  Hyde,  sen. 

Major  Chaimcey  Hyde  purchased  a  tract 
of  272  acres  of  land  which  was  deeded  to 
him  by  Ezekiel  Crocker  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1793.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
soon  after  getting  settled  in  his  log  house 
he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Tioga  Point  to 
mill ;  a  journey  to  be  made  in  a  canoe  and 
requiring  six  or  seven  days.  During  that 
period  his  wife  was  left  entirely  alone  in  her 
forest  home,  except  the  company  of  a  faith- 
ful house  dog.  Upon  his  return  his  wife  said 
that  she  had  not  spoken  aloud  but  once 
during  his  absence  and  then  she  was  really 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 
»  During  the  long  nights  wolves  howled,  pan- 

thers screamed,  and  the  deep  forest  spoke 
with  a  thousand  tongues  ;  but  day  and  night 
the  heroic  woman  remained  alone. 

Chauncey  Hyde's  family  were  an  infant 
that  died  three  months  after  birth  ;  Rhoda, 
born  October  15th,  1794,  probably  the  first 
white  female  child  born  in  Barker ;  she 
married  James  Stoddard,  had  eight  children 
and  lived  and  died  at  Lisle  village.  John 
Hyde,  born  December  25th,  1795,  died  on 
the  homestead  March  20th,  1853  ;  Charles 
Hyde,  sen.,  born  October  25th,  1797.  mar- 
ried Ann  Seymour;  had  three  children; 
Caroline  Hyde,  born  October  3d,  1799, 
married  William  Rogers,  lived  at  Chenango 
Forks;  Chauncey  Hyde,  jr.,  born  June  8th, 
1802,  died  August  20th,  1882;  he  was 
made  deaf  and  dumb  by  scarlet  fever,  Avhen 
a  child.  Franklin  Hyde,  born  October  3d, 
1805,  died  August  loth,  1863  ;  married 
Maria  Freeman  and  had  four  children. 
George  Hyde,  born  May  20th,  1808,  has 
lived  on  the  homestead  since  1853  ;  mar- 


,  ried  Susan  Beach  and  have  had  ei^lit  chil- 
I  dren.  Lucy  Ann  H\-de  born  Januar\-  25th, 
I  1810.  died  P'^ebruary  20th.  iSll. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  detail- 
ing the  record  of  tlie  Hyde  families  (more 
so  than  will  be  possible  with  all  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  town),  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  early  arrival,  their  prominence,  and 
their  numbers. 

Following  still  further  the  early  settle- 

i  ments  on  this  road  ("  Hvde  street,"  as  it  is 

I 

i  called)  we  may  mention  Nathaniel  Bishop, 
I  who  came  from  Lebanon,  Berkshire  county, 
I  Mass.,  in  1802,  locating  on  lands  now  owned 
by  Charles  and  Elias  Gaylord.  He  made 
preparations  to  build  a  log  house,  it  is  said, 
but  while  sitting  at  the  dinner-table  with 
the  men  who  had  come  to  assist  him,  one 
of  them  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  put  up  a  frame  house.  This 
changed  his  mind  in  a  moment  and  the  men 
were  set  at  work  on  the  timbers  for  a  frame 
structure.  The  house  that  was  built  forms 
a  part  of  the  dilapidated  building  between 
the  dwellings  of  Charles  and  Elias  Gaylord  ; 
it  formerly  stood  farther  to  the  southeast. 
Nathaniel  Bisliop  had  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren and  died  in  1870;  his  wife  died  in 
1 87 1,  their  married  life  having  extended 
over  a  period  of  almost  seventy  years. 

At  a  very  early  day  a  man  named  Cad- 
well  settled  where  Nathan  Ford  now  li\'es. 
j  The  place  passed  through  the  hands  of 
I  Aaron  Gaylord  and  his  son  George  to  the 
j  present  owner.  The  farm  now  owned  by 
j  Cah  in  Gaylord  was  possessed  at  an  early 
i  day  by  "his  grandfather,  Aaron  Gaylord, 
i  who  first  located  where  his  son  Osman 
i  lives.  Pic  had  eleven  children.  "  Dan  " 
I  Hanchet  was  the  first  settler  on  the 
j  place  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
I  John  M.  I'oote.  Joseph  Burgess  was  an- 
j  other  early  settler  on  the  place  now  owned 
I  by  A.  B.  Walter.  He  was  an  extensive  lum- 
i  berman.    Samuel  Ames  succeeded  "  Dan  " 
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Hanchet  on  the  farm  owned  by  John  AI. 
Foote's  heirs ;  he  sold  the  place  to  Lemuel 
Foote,  father  of  John  M.,  in  1S17.  The 
father  of  Samuel  Ames  lived  in  early  \'ears 
on  McCoy  Hill."  John  Smith,  brother  of 
David  Smith,  formerly  of  Whitney's  Point, 
and  Robert  Hillock,  a  brother-in-law  of  one 
of  the  McCoy's  and  who  died  in  18 14,  also 
Hved  on  that  hill.  This  "  McCoy  Hill  "  re- 
ceived its  name  from  "Johnny"  jMcCoy, 
an  early  dweller  thereon  and  a  full-blooded 
Irishman,  whose  native  w'-it  and  quaint,  hu- 
morous sayings  gave  him  some  local  fame, 
and  are  still  remembered  by  old  inhabitants. 
The  road  from  Whitney's  Point  to  Hyde 
Settlement  passed  at  an  early  day  over  this 
hill,  but  it  was  changed  about  fifty  years 
ago  to  its  present  course. 

Lemuel  F'oote,  previously  mentioned, 
came  from  Duchess  county,  in  18 17;  they 
started  with  a  wagon,  crossed  the  Hudson 
river  on  the  ice,  after  which  they  found 
good  sleighing,  but  they  could  not  obtain  a 
sleigh.  They  finally  reached  Chauncey 
Hurlbut's,  stayed  over  night  and  next  day 
crossed  the  river  to  Mr.  Atwater's,  where 
they  found  the  roads  so  drifted  that  they 
were  detained  three  wrecks  ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  broke  through  and  moved 
into  a  log  hovel  without  a  chimney. 

Captain  Oliver  Stiles  came  from  W^est- 
field,  Mass.,  about  1806;  he  settled  where 
his  son  Simeon  now  lives  and  became  prom- 
inent in  the  community.  He  was  active, 
enterprising  and  well  educated ;  taught 
school  both  before  and  after  his  settlement 
here.  He  was  captain  in  the  State  militia 
and  was  associate  judge  in  the  county  from 
1827  to  1832,  and  held  other  offices.  He 
was  twice  married,  both  times  to  daughters 
of  David  Jewett,  one  of  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  who  passed  the  terrible  winter  at 
Valley  Forge. 

In  1816,  Ebby  Hyde,  already  alluded  to, 
sold  out  to  Gilbert  Shaffer,  who  came  here  in 


that  year  from  Hillsdale,  Columbia  county  ; 

he  had  six  children.  In  the  year  1848  Mr. 
I  Shaffer  started  to  go  to  John  Hyde's  ;  as 
j  he  did  not  return,  search  was  made  for  him, 

and  the  next  forenoon  he  was  found  dead 
j  in  a  field  northwest  of  George  Hyde's 
1  house.  It  is  supposed  he  died  in  a  fit.  His 
I  wife  died  in  1852. 

Elijah  Wood  came  as  early  as  181 5,  and 

settled  where  Hiram  Dunham  now  lives. 
1  Stephen  Foote  came  a  few  years  later  and 
I  lived  just  below  Aaron  Gaylord's.  He  went 
I  West  not  many  years  ago.  Aaron  Loomis 
I  came  as  early  as  1827,  and  lived  where  the 
I  late  Justin  Hayes  lived  and  died, 
j  Truman  Slosson  came  as  early  as  1830, 
:  and  lived  near  where  Solomon  Shevalier 

settled.    Abram  Graves  lived  and  died  on 

the  place  since  owned  by  J.  P.  Corbin  and 
I  now  by  Mr.  RoUo  ;  he  was  an  early  settler. 
I  Elias  Shevalier  was  one  of  the  older  settlers 
I  and  located  on  the  hill  where  his  daughter, 
j  Mrs.  Bacon,  now  lives.  John  Dunham  came 
i  from  Duchess  county  in  1832,  and  bought 
;  1,300  acres  of  Elijah  W^ood  ;  he  had  seven 
i  sons  and  four  daughters.  John  Wooster 
I  located  in  1841  where  his  sons,  James  and 
I  Moses,  now  live.  He  died  in  1872.  Newel 
I  Pease  has  a  valuable  farm  lying  next  north 
I  of  the  Wooster  farm..  The  old  road  over 
I  McCoy  hill  formerly  ran  through  both  of 
i  these  farms.  Obadiah  Stephens  settled 
j  many  years  ago  on  the  farm  now  occupied 
!  by  Alexander  Dunham,  where  he  died  at 
i  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Nelson  Dunham 
I  formerly  lived  on  the  farm  next  east,  now 
;  owned  by  Darius  Smith  ;  the  latter  is  a  son 
;  of  the  late  Morris  Smith,  who  died  there 
I  some  years  since..  This  list  embraces  most 
!  of  the  prominent  settlers  in  Hyde  Settle- 
j  ment  and  the  near  vicinity. 
'  Returning  to  the  road  leading  from  Whit- 
I  ney's  Point  southward  on  the  east  side  of 
I  the  river,  we  find  what  has  been  known  for 
i  nearly  a  century  as  the  Beach  Farm.  This 
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was  first  settled  in  1795  by  Asa  Beach, 
who  came  from  Waterbur}',  Conn.  It  is 
probable  that  Air.  Beach  came  on  a  little 
before  that  date  and  selected  his  location. 
He  first  built  a  log"  house  which  stood  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  about  opposite  the 
site  of  William  Beach's  present  house.  Mr. 
Beach  brought  some  considerable  money 
with  him,  which,  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, he  placed  in  a  tea-kettle  and  wrapped 
the  kettle  in  a  feather  bed.  The  orchard 
now  standing  between  the  dwellings  of 
William  and  Frank  Beach  was  set  out  by 
him  at  a  very  early  day.  His  second  liouse 
was  a  frame  structure,  which  stood  in  Frank 
Beach's  present  garden.  Here  he  kept  a 
tavern  for  some  years.  Asa  Beach  was  one 
of  the  early  judges  of  the  county  and  was  a 
prominent  and  useful  man.  He  died  in 
1832,  and  his  wife  in  1834.  The  home- 
stead was  now  divided,  Harvey  B.  Beach, 
one  son,  taking  the  upper  part,  and  John, 
another  son,  the  lower.  In  1833,  ^vhile 
leading  a  young  bull,  the  animal  became 
maddened,  attacked  Mr.  Beach,  and  so 
gored  him  that  he  died  within  a  few  hours. 
His  wife  died  in  1838.  Their  son,  Frank, 
succeeded  them  on  this  portion  of  the  home- 
stead and  still  lives  there.  John  Beach  died 
in  1 86 1  and  his  wife  in  1869.  Their  son 
William  succeeded  to  that  part  of  the  home- 
stead. ^ 

The  farm  next  south  of  the  Beach  place 
was  first  settled  by  a  man  named  Yarns, 
but  at  what  date  is  not  known.  He  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a  man  named  Under- 
wood, who  also  left  in  a  short  time,  and 
was  followed  by  Pomeroy  Johnson.  He 
sold  to  the  present  occupant,  Chester  At- 
water.  The  old  red  school-house  stood  at 
a  later  date  just  below  Mr.  Atwater's  and 
was  incorporated  into  his  dwelling. 

Another  man  named  Yarns  settled  on  the 
farm  owned  by  Mr.  Newell,  What  was 
known  as  the  Rauson  and  Abbott  farm  was 


owned  at  an  early  day  by  a  Mr.  Souther- 
land.  Mr.  Rauson  came  from  Lebanon, 
noted  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Shakers; 
he  died  in  1823  and  his  wife  in  1839.  The 
man  named  Abbott  married  one  of  their 
daughters  and  lived  with  them  till  they 
died. 

Nathaniel  Newell  came  here  from  Otsego 
county  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and 
owned  the  property  just  below  that  just 
described.  He  became  one  of  the  largest 
land  owners  in  the  town.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Fuller,  one  of  the 
first  settlers.  Some  of  Mr.  Newell's  land 
in  this  vicinity  was  purchased  of  the  late 
Gerrit  Smith,  who  owned  a  large  tract  in 
this  section.  IMr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  died  in 
1880,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 

F.  Stickney  lives  on  the  next  farm,  where 
he  succeeded  the  Mr.  Abbott  before  al- 
luded to. 

In  the  year  1796  Benjamin  Fuller,  then 
forty-one  years  old,  came  from  Duchess 
county  and  located  where  the  late  Orlando' 
C.  Fuller,  his  son,  lived.  From  him  this 
valley  has  been  called  "  Fuller's  Settlement.' 
He  built  a  log  house  a  little  -in  rear  of  the 
present  old  frame  house.  He  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
and  brought  with  him  medicines  which  he 
administered  during  a  period  when  physi- 
cians were  few  and  far  between.  He  was 
a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  operated  his 
shop  in  connection  with  farming;  the  shop 
stood  just  above  the  site  of  the  old  house 
and  was  a  popular  place  of  resort.  He  also 
assisted  aiuch  in  surveying  many  of  the 
roads  tlirough  that  region. 

Orlando  C.  Fuller  was  five  years  old 
when  his  father  came  here.  After  his 
father's  death  he  bought  out  the  other  heirs 
and  lived  on  the  homestead.  He  married 
Sally  Shipman  and  they  had  fourteen  chil- 
dren. He  was  a  man  of  great  industry, 
engaged  largely  in  the  lumber  business, 
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making  many  trips  down  the  river  in  that 
interest.  He  died  in  1875,  and  his  widow 
and  sons  now  occupy  the  homestead. 
^  We  hav^e  already  spoken  of  the  arrival 
of  John  Allen,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
the  town,  and  his  location  at  the  point  now 
under  consideration.  Upon  his  death,  in 
1825,  the  farm  was  divided  among  the 
heirs.  A  portion  of  it  comprised  the  prop- 
erty where  Lee  Stone  now  lives.  David 
Brown  bought  'Squire  Allen's  part  and  his 
son,  Lot,  built  a  small  house  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road,  where  he  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Hiram  Foote  then  bought 
the  property,  moved  the  house  to  the  east 
side  of  the  road  and  improved  it  to  its  pres- 
ent condition. 

Joel  Taft  was  the  first  man  who  built  a 
house  on  and  owned  part  of  the  land  now 
in  possession  of  Isaac  Newman  ;  Mr.  New- 
man bought  of  Taft  in  1836,  and  built  the 
present  house  in  1868.  i\lvin  Dorchester 
owned  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  Newman 
property. 

About  on  the  "line  between  Isaac  New- 
man's and  the  Westover  place  is  an  old  and 
neglected  burying-ground.  Nineteen  graves 
can  be  counted  here,  most  of  them  marked 
by  small  unwrought  stones.  It  is  thought 
that  Mrs.  Southerland  was  the  first  person 
buried  there.  David  Shaplcy  was  born  in 
a  house  that  stood  near  this  burying-ground; 
it  long  since  passed  away. 

He  was  among  the  first  white  children 
born  here,  passed  all  his  life  in  this  vicinity 
and  died  in  a  highway,  homeless  and  friend- 
less. 

Jesse  At  water  settled  at  a  very  early  day 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  nearly  oppo- 
site Isaac  Newman's.  He  died  there  in 
1829  or  1830,  having  had  three  sons,  David, 
Jesse  and  Stephen.  Stephen  Atwater  sold 
his  property  to  Milton  Brewer,  who  trans- 
ferred it  to  Natlian  Harrington. 

Returninjj  to  the  cast  side  of  the  river 


the  next  farm  is  that  settled  first  by  Ro\-al 
Shapley.  He  sold  to  Lot  Southerland  ; 
John  Brown  took  it  a  few  years  later,  but 
soon  sold  to  Ozias  Westover.  He  was  an 
industrious,  capable  man,  and  died  in  i860. 
His  widow  and  son,  Dorus,  now  occupy 
the  place. 

A  little  log  grocer}/  store  was  built  here 
where  the  school-house  now  stands  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  man  named  Sher- 
lock Wellard.  It  was  used  as  a  Q-rocerv^ 
for  a  time,  then  stood  empty  for  a  period, 
and  was  finally  burned. 

Just  below  the  school-house  a  bridge  was 
built  across  the  river,  probably  as  early  as 
1826.  It  was  swept  away  by  high  water 
in  a  short  time,  and  another  was  erected  in 
its  place,  which  shared  the  same  fate  ;  this 
was  the  last  one  built  at  that  point,  but  a 
ferry  was  substituted  and  has  been  con- 
tinued ever  since. 

David  Brown  came  here  in  1808,  from 
Tompkins,  Conn.,  bringing  his  entire 
earthly  possessions  tied  up  in  a  handker- 
chief He  was  employed  for  a  time  in 
what  was  known  as  "  Leach's  mill,"  which 
stood  about  halfway  between  "The  Brick 
House  "  and  the  Forks  ;  some  remnants  of 
this  old  mill  are  still  visible.  Mr.  Brown 
married  Eliza  Southerland,  and  they  had 
seven  children.  Colonel  Robert  Brown,  of 
Binghamton,  is  one  of  them.  David  Brown 
purchased  his  property  of  Moses  Waters 
more  than  sixty  years  ago.  A  log  house 
stood  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  present 
barn.  He  lived  in  that  until  he  built  a 
frame  house  nearl}*  opposite,  and  some 
thirty  years  ago  he  erected  the  present 
dwelling.  There  he  died  in  1862.  His 
second  wife  was  Miriam  Kinyon,  who  died 
November  21st,  1884,  aged  eighty- five 
years.  Five  of  his  sons  were  in  the  late 
war,  one  of  whom.  Parley,  returned  and 
now  lives  on  the  homestead. 

Jedediah  Southwick  was  probably  the 
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first  settler  on  the  farm  next  below,  now 
occupied  by  Jonathan  'Kinyon.  It  passed 
from  his  possession  through  the  ownership 
of  a  Mr.  Blanchard,  William  Price  and 
Elias  Newman.  Southwick  built  a  log 
house  a  few  rods  below  where  the  old  frame 
house  now  stands,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road.  The  handsome  residence  in  which 
Mr.  Kinyon  resides  was  built  in  1874. 

Ethan  Allen,  son  of  the  pioneer,  John 
Allen,  first  settled  on  the  next  farm,  which 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Benjamin 
Rogers  farm.  It  was  divided  and  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  lived  on  it,  but  Mr. 
Rogers  bought  the  upper  part  of  it  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Masters  in  1 831,  and  the  other  por- 
tion of  Jacob  Fuller  in  1836.  Wm.  Ter- 
wiliiger  has  occupied  the  place  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Jacob  Fuller  built  the  large 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  about 
fifty  rods  farther  down  in  1827  or  1828  ;  it 
formerly  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road. 

John  Hurlbut  settled  on  the  next  farm  as 
early  as  1794 — one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
to  penetrate  the  wilderness.  He  came 
from  Randolph,  making  the  journey  up  the 
river  in  a  canoe  with  the  elder  Mr.  South- 
erland,  there  being  no  roads.  He  built  a 
little  log  house  about  twenty  rods  north  of 
the  present  brick  mansion,  and  at  an  early 
day  erected  a  saw-mill  near  the  mouth  of 
Half-way  brook.  A  few  years  later  he 
built  a  plank  house  on  the  site  of  the  brick 
mansion,  and  still  later  built  the  red  house 
that  is  still  standing  just  above.  Towards 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  great 
sufferer  from  a  partial  paralytic  stroke. 
The  late  Chauncey  L.  Hurlbut,  who  has 
been  mentioned,  was  two  and  a  half  years 
old  when  his  father  came  here.  He  mar- 
ried Rhoda  Rauson  in  1820,  John  Seymour 
performing  the  ceremony.  He  built  a  frame 
honse  in  which  they  lived  until  1852,  when 
he  erected  the  brick  dwelling.    The  bricks 


for  this  were  made  a  few  rods  north  of 
where  the  house  stands.  They  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  Februar>' 
!  nth,  1873,  aged  eighty-four  years,  and  his 
widow  followed  him  February  28th,  1883, 
aged  ninety-three  years. 

Elias  Rummer  and  Mott  Wright  settled 
very  early  just  below  here  at  the  mouth  of 
I  Half-way  brook  ;  they  both  removed  away 
j  very  many  years  ago  and  the  land  is  em- 
I  braced  in  the  Hurlbut  estate. 
I      John  Rogers,  who  came  in  here  in  IMarch, 
'  1 8 10,  v/as  born  in  New  London.  Conn.,  in 
I  1761.     He  settled  about  three-fourths  of  a 
!  mile  up  Half-way  brook.     A  man  named 
Bacon  had  previously  taken  up  the  land 
and    built  a    log  house,   into  which  Mr. 
Rogers  moved.     A  few  vears  later  he  built 
one  on  the  foundation  now  occupied  by  the 

!  dwellinor  of  his  son  Charles.     He  also  built 

I 

I  a  saw-mill  on  the  brook  near    his  house 
about  1 8 1 4,  and  manufactured  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lumber.     At  his  death  his  son  Ben- 
jamin bought  the  interest  of  the  other  heirs 
I  and  took  the  property  ;  it  is  now  owned  by 
I  Charles  Rogers.    Asa  Abbott  had  built  a 
!  saw-mill  before  18  14  a  mile  farther  up  the 
I  brook,  and  the  grand  pine  forest  hereabouts 
i  was  soon  transformed  into  marketable  lum- 
I  ber  and  wood. 

I      A  family  that  settled  quite  early  in  what 
was  called    the  "sap  bush,"   was  that  of 
Reynold  Kinyon.     He  was  born  in  Rhode 
I  Island,  came  to  Albany  county  and  from 
I  there  here  in   1806,   locating  at  the  Four 
I  Corners.     He  brought  seven  children  with 
I  him  and  lWO   were    born  afterward.  He 
I  took  up  about  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
i  He  lost  this  through  being  unable  to  pay 
for  it.     His  son  Spink  took  up  a  farm  about 
a  mile  north,  buitt  a  log   house '  and  his 
'parents  went  and  lived  with  him  most  of 
the  time  until   their  death.     He  died  in 
1845  and  his  wife  but  a  few  months  later. 
]  The  son  now  lives  on  the  Chenango  river, 
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about  one  and  a  half  miles  above  the 
forks. 

Joel  Thurston  came  a  short  time  before 
Mr.  Kinyon  and  settled  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  farther  north.  The  first  school  was 
taught  near  Mr.  Thurston's  by  Phoebe  Pen- 
dleton. Asa  Taft  and  Stephen  Pearsall 
were  early  teachers  here.  Some  of  the 
first  religious  meetings  were  held  in  Na- 
thaniel Kinyon's  barn.  David  Thurston, 
Ebenezer  Strickland,  Samuel  Strickland, 
William  and  Blake  Thurston,  were  among 
the  early  settlers  in  this  section. 

It  is  said  that  the  pine  siiingles  which 
were  placed  on  Reynold  Kinyon's  barn 
seventy  years  ago  are  still  there.  Several 
of  his  children  are  still  living,  and  all  lived 
until  the  youngest  was  sixty-seven  years 
old. 

Of  the  first  settlements  01  "  Adams 
street,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or 
**  Adams  Settlement,"  there  is  little  very 
definite  knowledge.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  a  man  named  William  Bates  had  a  pos- 
session which  he  sold  to  Joseph  Adams, 
sen.  The  latter  came  in,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  in  the  year  i  800  and  located  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Ira  Bedell.  Mr. 
Adams  was  from  Duchess  county' and  was 
quite  advanced  in  life  at  that  time.  He 
died  April  ist,  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years,  and  his  wife  Lydia  died  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1 83  I,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 

His  son  Joseph  came  a  year  or  two  later 
and  settled  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
north  from  his  father.  He  brought  with 
him  his  wife,  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  three  more  daughters  were  born  to 
them  after  their  arrival.  He  built  his  log: 
house  directly  east  from  the  present  resi- 
dence of  xA.sa  K.  Adams  and  lived  there 
many  years.  He  then  built  a  frame  house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  'one.  In  course 
of  time  it  was  moved  across  the  street  to  be 
used  for  a  carriage-barn,  and  the  present 


I  dwelling  built.     Mr.  Adams  built  a  saw- 

'  mill  in  which  he  manufactured  lumber  from 

'  the  valuable  timber  on  his  own  lands  and 
that  of  others.  He  met  with  an  accident 
from  which  followed  the  most  lamentable 

i  consequences.     He  broke  his  hip  bone  and 

I  the  fracture  failed  to  unite  perfectly  on  ac- 

I  count  of  a  fever  ;  he  became  deranged  and 

;  constantly  needed  the  most  watchful  care, 

i  His  son  Asa  slept  b\-  his  side,  or  lay  with- 

:  out  sleep,  much  of  the  time  on  the  floor 

:  with  his  clothing  on,  every  night  sa\'c  two 

i  for  a  period  of  seven  years !      No  other 

'  member  of  the  family  seemed  so  well  able 

I  to  control  and  care  for  him  ;  hence  the  bur- 

!  den  fell  upon  one  person.  He  died  March 
20th,    1853,    at   the    age    of  ninety-one 

I  years;   his  wife  died  June  3d,  1832,  aged 

I  sixty-six  years.    Asa  K.  Adams  died  in 

I  March,  1S81. 

j  Asa  Lyons  settled  next  below  the  Adams 

I  place.     He    was    born    in    New  London, 

i  Conn.,  and  when  young  went  to  Sheffield, 
Mass.     In  1 779  he  came  to  the  site  of  Bing- 

'  hamton  and  in  1813  settled  on  the  farm 

!  now  owned  by  his  son  Harry,  where  he 

i  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.     His  wife 

I  and  three  children  came  with  him  ;  she  died 

i  in  185 1  and  he  in  1864.     He  purchased  a 

I  part  of  his  farm  of  a  Mr.  Cook  and  a  part 

i  of  Mr.  W^oodrufif. 

i  Deacon  Benjamin  Eldredge  came  in  soon 

■  after  the  Adams  family  and  settled  where 

his  son  George  W.  recently  lived.     He  was 

'  from  Duchess  county  and  had  a  family  of 

!  five  sons  and  three  daughters.     He  was  for 

many  years  deD.con  in  the  Baptist  Church, 

'  and  died  in  December,  1846,  aged  eighty- 

i  one  years.     One  of  his  sons  was  George 

i  W.  Eldredge,  who  married  Sarah  Green, 

I  November  6th,  1823,  and  had  a  family  of 

I  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are  li\'ing — 

i  Joel  ^l.,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Benjamin,  of  Rich- 

I  mond,  Ind.,  and  Roxie,  of  Binghamton. 

I  Colonel  Eldredge  v/as  captain  of  Company 
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E,  137th  regiment,  Colonel  Ireland,  when  it 
left  for  the  war.  He  held  the  following 
commissions :  for  captain,  dated  Septem- 
ber 5th,  1862,  signed  by  E.  D.  Morgan, 
governor  of  New  York  ;  a  major's  com- 
mission, dated  September  20th.  1S63, 
signed  by  Horatio  Seymour  ;  lieutenant- 
colonel's  commission,  dated  October  14th, 
1864,  signed  by  Reuben  E.  Fenton  ;  bre- 
vet-colonel, dated  February  i8th,  1866, 
also  signed  by  Mr.  Fenton.  Colonel  El- 
dredge  took  part  in  many  of  the  prominent 
battles  of  the  war,  and  at  Lookout  Moun- 
tain received  the  svvord  of  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, of  "the  rebel  army,  when  they  surren- 
dered. Colonel  Eldredge  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Franklin  Hyde  on  the  iith  ; 
of  May,  1870.  He  died  in  the  Utica  In-  i 
sane 'Asylum  in  1881.  j 

To  continue  the  early  settlements  in  this  ! 
locality  :     Solomon    Armstrong  formerly 
lived  in  the  Ira  Bedell  house  before  it  was 
removed  from  the  flats,  about  opposite  its  i 
present  location.     He  was  a  Revolutionary  : 
soldier  and  came  here  to  pass  his  last  da\'s 
with  some  of  his  relatives.    He  died  April  ; 
27th,  1843,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-  | 
three  years. 

John  Stoughton  was    born  in  Lenox, 
Mass.,  March  27th,  1782,  and  in  1805  mar-  j 
ried  Olive  Davidson  ;  they  came  to  Adams  | 
Settlement  on  the  8th  of  February,  1808.  1 
He  built  a  log  house  opposite  of  the  site  of  I 
the  frame  house,  which  he  built  in  1821.  | 
He  had  a  family  of  eleven  children,  four  of 
whom  died  young.     Mr.  Stoughton  became 
a    prominent    man    in    the  community. 
When  Barker  was  set  off  from  Lisle  (1832)  i 
he  was  elected  the  first  supervisor,  and  in  : 
1839  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  | 
filling  these  offices  with  credit.     He  was  for  I 
many  years  a  member  and  class  leader  in  ! 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  died  October  ! 
25th,  1873,  aged  ninety-two  years,  the  last  | 
of  the  pioneers  of  Adams  Settlement.     His  i 


wife  died  May  8th,  1871,  aged  eighty-five 
years;  their  married  life  extended  over  a 
period  of  sixty  years. 

Lewis  Stoughton  came  a  few  years  ear- 
lier than  his  brother  John,  but  went  away, 
was  married  and  then  returned  and  built 
directly  south  from  his  brother.  He  died 
July  3d,  1864,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
\xars. 

Joseph  Wood  came  from  Delaware 
county  quite  earl\-  and  built  a  log  house 
opposite  where  the  Adams  house  now 
stands,  between  Abel  Beach's  and  George 
Stoughton's.  He  operated  a  rope  factory 
for  a  number  of  years  and  did  quite  a  large 
business. 

Daniel  Tvv  iss  and  his  family  'came  with 
Aaron  ^Mansir,  from  Tyringham,  Berkshire 
county,  ?>Iass.,  to  Adams  Settlement  in 
18 16.  Mr.  Tvv'iss  bought  lot  281  of  the 
Grand  Division,  Boston  Purchase,  about 
600  acres,  all  covered  with  heavy  timber. 
He  built  where  M.  S.  Root  now  lives  and 
remained  there  until  his  death.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  David  ^Miller,  who  built 
and  lived  a  number  of  years  in  the  house 
that  he  sold  to  the  late  John  Beach. 
Harvey  King  now  owns  it. 

Aaron  Mansir  bought  two  hundred  acres 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  lot  that  ]Mr. 
Twiss  purchased,  and  built  near  where  Abel 
Beach  is  now  living.  He  died  about  a  year 
after  coming  here.  His  daughter  Fanny 
married  Charles  B.  Beach,  who  took  the 
farm  in  1827,  buying  the  interest  of  the 
other  heirs.  He  died  in  1S53  and  his  wife 
in  1869.  They  had  ele\'en  children,  seven 
of  whom  are  living  in  dirferent  parts  of 
the  country. 

Zenas  Eldredge,  son  of  Deacon  Eldridge, 
before  mentioned,  bought  two  hundred 
acres  of  C.  B.  Beach  and  settled  there.  He 
had  twelve  children.  His  son,  Benedict, 
owned  the  homestead,  until  quite  recent!}-. 

Next  south  of  this  farm  Mr.  Lamereaux 
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lived.  It  was  owned  for  many  years  by  a 
Mr.  Knapp  and  now  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Leander  Beach.  A  Mr.  Huddleston  Hved 
at  a  very  early  date  where  Enos  Page  now 
lives.  He  sold  to  a  Mr.  Atwater  and  he  to 
Mr.  Tarbox.  Colonel  Robert  Brown  then 
bought  the  property  and  sold  it  to  the 
present  owner. 

Such  is  the  record  of  most  of  the.  prom- 
inent pioneers  of  the  town  of  Barker. 
They  belonged  to  the  same  hardy,  indus- 
trious and  persevering  class  that  found 
primitive  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  came  into  the  wilderness  with  the  de- 
termination and  the  capacity  to  make  it 
"  blossom  as  the  rose."  The  heavy  forest 
was  rapidly  leveled,  much  of  it  was  manu- 
factured in  the  early  saw- mills,  and  rafted 
down  the  rivers,  where  it  found  a  ready 
market.  The  land  thus  cleared  was  soon 
brought  under  a  state  of  cultivation  and  ere 
long  where  had  roamed  the  deer,  the  woK, 
and  the  bear,  now  fed  on  cultivated  pas- 
tures sleek  cattle  and  fleece-clad  sheep  ; 
while  fruitful  orchards  grew  and  blossomed 
where  the  tall  pines  had  lately  stood. 

A  few  of  the  early  mills  have  already 
been  alluded  to,  but  many  others  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  town  wherever  there 
was  sufficient  water-power.  In  Hyde  Set- 
tlement the  first  one  was  erected  directly 
west  of  where  Cnarles  Hyde,  jr.,  now  lives, 
probably  as  early  as  1800.  It  must  have 
been  a  rude  aftair,  but  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  help  to  the  pioneers.  When  that  mill 
was  abandoned  another  was  built  on  the  line 
between  George  Hyde's  and  the  late  Dea- 
con William  Beals's  ;  this  was  also  built  by 
the  Hyde  family  and  did  excellent  service 
for  many  years,  but  it  has  now  followed  its 
predecessor.  The  early  mills  at  Chenango 
Forks  will  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
that  village. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  settlers 
of  the  town  provided  at  an  early  day  for 


the,  education  of  their  children.     A  log 
house  that  stood  near  where  George  Hyde 
now  lives,  in  H\'de  Settlement,  was  used  at 
a  very  early  da\'  for  school  piirposes  ;  and 
in  December.  1813,  a  meeting  was  "held  in 
that  locality  at  which  steps  were  taken  to 
:  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school- 
I  house.    At  that  meeting  Calvin  Hyde,  John 
;  Seymour  aiid  Aaron  Gaylord  were  made 
;  trustees  for  the  ensuing  year.    The  next 
i  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Ebby 
i  Hyde  about  a  week  later,  at  which  it  was 
I  decided  to  build  the  house  a  little  north  of 
i  where  the  sheds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
I  Church  now  stand.     It  was  a  frame  struct- 
I  ure  and  two  hundred  dollars  was  assessed 
I  to  build  it.     It  was  undoubtedly  erected 
I  very  soon  afterward,  as  the  next  town  meet- 
i  ing;,  in  October,  was  held  "  in  the  school- 
i  house." 

For  a  few  years  after  the  settlement  at 
Chenango  Forks  there  was  no  school  kept 
there.     Simeon  Rogers  sent  his  two  oldest 
sons  to  Rev.  Seth  Wllliston's  school  at  Whit- 
j  ney's  Point.     A  school  was  finally  opened 
I  in    Mr.  Rogers's  house   which  was  kept 
!  by  Aaron  Stone.    The  first  school-house 
was  built  where  the  house  of  Mary  Bennett 
now  stands ;  John  Barker  gave  the  ground 
for  the  site  and  Simeon  Rogers  gave  $100 
towards  the  building.     A  number  of  young 
men  gave  $20  each,  others  contributed  as 
they  could  and  the  house  was  erected.  It 
I  is  thought  that  Nancy  Camp  was  the  first 
j  teacher  in  this  house.    Joseph  Willard  and 
Ebenezer  Russel  were  among  the  early 
teachers. 

I  In  the  "  Fuller  Settlement  "  a  logschool- 
I  house  was  probably  erected  at  a  very  early 
I  day.  After  a  few  years  this  was  substituted 
I  by  a  comfortable  frame  building.  Some 
i  years  later  this  was  burned  and  the  present 
school-house  erected.  At  a  school  meet- 
ing held  here  December  29th,  1 8 17,  it  was 
I  resolved  that  "  each  scholiar  who  doth  at- 
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tend  school  shall  furnish  three-quarters  of 
of  a  cord  of  wood  three  feet  long  for  the  use 
of  the  school  three  months,  and  in  case  of 
failure  when  called  upon  for  their  wood,  to 
pay  $2  a  cord."  In  February,  1820,  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  the  district 
was  forty- three.  Following  are  the  names  of 
some  of  the  teachers  of  this  school :  Jere- 
miah Woodbrough,  Hiram  Covey,  Ably 
Wheeler,  Anna  Wheeler,  Alice  Cook,  Lucy 
Seymour,  Betsey  Beach,  John  Rose,  Sher- 
lock Willard,  and  Carrie  Pease." 

Wild  animals  were  numerous  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  count\%  in  earh"  days  ;  all 
of  the  pioneers  were  hunters,  more  or  less 
expert,  and  many  of  them  acquired  much 
local  fame  for  their  success  in  the  chase. 
One  or  two  incidents  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. Directly  after  the  school- house  was 
built  at  Hyde  Settlement  (1814)  General 
Hyde  was  working  one  day  in  his  held  near 
by.  He,  as  well  as  the  scholars  in  the  school, 
heard  a  sound  like  the  bleating  of  a  calf  in 
distress.  Hurrying  to  the  spot  he  saw  an 
old  bear  which  had  caught  a  wounded  deer  ; 
at  his  approach  she  put  her  paws  upon  the 
fence  and  gazed  at  him.  Telling  a  little 
grandson  who  was  with  him  to  run  for  his 
Uncle  Calvin,  he  himself  procured  a  gun. 
Calvin  came  and  shot  the  old  bear  and  the 
General  shot  one  of  the  cubs ;  but  the  others 
escaped. 

John  Beach,  father  of  William  Beach,  was 
not  without  reputation  as  a  hunter.  It  is 
related  that  some  men  came  one  season 
from  near  Utica  and  erected  a  temporary 
cabin  on  the  flat  below  Mr.  Beach's  house, 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  deer  hunting.  They 
called  on  Mr.  Beach  and  told  him  they  had 
been  advised  to  call  on  him  for  instructions 
and  counsel.  He  kindly  told  where  the  run- 
ways were  and  where  to  send  out  their  dogs 
to  drive  the  deer  into  the  river.  The  next 
day  the  dogs  were  sent  out  and  a  deer  was 
soon  started.     Mr.  Beach,  knowing  they 


must  pass  a  certain  point  back  on  the  hill, 
:  was  there  with  his  gun  and  killed  the  deer. 
The  dogs  came  up  and  then  quietly  returned 
to  their  masters.  Next  morning  they  were 
sent  out  again  and  the  work  of  the  previous 
day  was  repeated,  except  that  Mr.  Beach 

1  q:ot  two  deer  instead  of  one.     On  the  third 

I  ^ 

i  day  the  dogs  pursued  a  deer  which  they 
'  finally  lost  in  a  cornfield.  ]Mr.  Beach  went 
:  out  and  killed  it.  The  Utica  hunters  finall\' 
I  came  to  ]\Ir.  Beach,  recounted  their  ill-luck 
I  and  told  him  they  could  not  understand  the 
I  conduct  of  the  deer.  He  told  them  he  had 
;  no  trouble  in  killing  deer  ;  had  secured  a 
I  number  within  the  last  three  days.  They 
I  concluded  it  was  time  for  them  to  seek  new 
1  pastures. 

1  Wolves  were  exceedingly  numerous. 
I  When  Abner  Adams  was  living  at  home 
I  with  his  father,  Joseph  Adams,  jr.,  in  a  log 
I  house,  a  sheep  pursued  by  a  wolf,  bleating 
I  and  terribly  frightened,  came  running  to- 
I  wards  the  house.  Abner  started  for  the 
I  wolf  on  the  snow  crust  in  his  stocking-feet, 
'  while  his  father  ran  in  another  direction,  in- 
!  tercepted  and  shot  the  beast.  It  was  com- 
t  mon  for  wolves  to  come  within  a  few  rods 
!  of  the  house  and  howl.  Sheep  had  to 
I  be  guarded  with  great  care.  Deer  were 
:  so  plenty  that  they  could  be  killed  almost 
;  any  time,  and  the  brooks  swarmed  with 
i  trout. 

A  post-office  was  established   at  Hyde 
:  Settlement  in  1832,  and  Franklin  Hyde  was 
appointed  postmaster.    At  that  time  a  daily 
:  four-horse  stage  ran  between  Binghamton 
and  Cortland.     With  the  opening  of  the 
Syracuse  and  Binghamton  railroad  (1S54) 
!  all  this  was  changed,  the  staging  ceased  on 
,  this  road  and  the  post-office  was  abandoned. 
In  the  year  1835  the  glowing  accounts 
of  what  was  then  the  "  great  W^est  "  (Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Michigan)  reached  the  peo- 
:  pie  of  this  town  and  a  project  was  devel- 
,  oped  for  a  grand  exodus.    This  resulted,  in 
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May,  1836,  in  the  emigration  of  the  follow- 
ing famihes :  Samuel  TerwilHger,  Joseph 
Fuller,  Truman  Allen,  David  Southerland, 
Lot  Southerland,  William  Price,  Jacob 
Fuller,  David  Parker,  Mrs.  Drusilla  Mor- 
gan, David  Thurston  (who  lived  in  the  "  sap 
bush"),  and  Stephen  Atwater.  The  depart- 
ure of  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tow^n  at  one  time  was  an  event  of  no  little 
importance.  Three  teams  and  wagons  were 
to  make  the  journey  through  to  destination, 
while  the  families  were  taken  to  Ithaca  and 
went  thence  by  the  lakes  cfnd  the  Erie  canal. 
Other  families  from  different  localities  fol- 
lowed them  within  a  few  years. 

We  have  already  given  some  attention  to 
the  historical  fact  that  the  Indians  obtained 
plenty  of  salt  in  this  vicinity.    This  led 
finally  to  a  thorough  exploration  of  a  tract 
on  the  Half-way  brook,  near  where  John 
Rogers  first  settled.    This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  "salt  point  "  referred  to  by  the  In- 
dians.    Various  deer  licks  were  found  on  a 
piece  of  ground  about  half  a  mile  east  from 
Mr.  Rogers's  dwelling.    About  sixty  years 
ago  digging  was  begun  there,  in  quest  of 
water  sufficient  in  quantity  and  impregnated  ■ 
with  salt  to  a  degree  that  would  justify  the 
establishment  of  salt  works.    The  well  that  i 
was  dug  was  not  more  than  six  or  seven  i 
feet  deep,  and  there  were  some  prospects  of  i 
success,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  the  re-  i 
quired  outlay.  ! 

A  few  years  later  a  company  was  formed,  ' 
consisting  of  John  Rogers,  R.  O.  Edwards 
and  Christopher  Eldredge,  for  further  in-  i 
vestigation  of  this  subject.  They  purchas- 
ed ten  acres  of  land  at  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  issued  stock,  which  was  sold  to  secure 
the  required  capital,  and  entered  upon  the 
enterprise  with  a  good  deal  of  zeal.  A 
well  thirty-two  feet  deep  was  dug,  which 
was  pushed  to  one  hundred  feet  by  boring, 
but  the  prospects  were  not  flattering,  the 
capital  was  reduced,  and  the  work  was 


finally  abandoned.  A  Mr.  Merrill  then  took 
hold  of  the  enterprise,  but  his  ambition  to 
become  a  salt  manufacturer  soon  failed. 
Capital  was  again  raised,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lorin  Cook,  who  surmounted  ob- 
stacle after  obstacle,  the  well  was  drilled  to 
a  depth  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet  ;  but  here  the  augur  became  fast,  the 
coupling  was  broken,  and  no  effort  was  suc- 
cessful in  raising  it.  Up  to  this  time  near- 
ly $4,000  had  been  expended  in  the  work. 
Water  boiled  from  the  spring,  and  it  is  of  a 
briny  character,  but  probably  not  strong 
enough  to  be  used  with  profit.  A  good 
deal  of  inflammable  gas  also  escapes  from 
the  well.  During  the  present  }'ear  (1S84) 
a  new  company  has  been  organized  and 
work  begun  by  experienced  well- borers, 
with  better  tools,  made  like  those  used  in 
the  oil  regions,  and  the  well  will  be  drilled 
to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet.  What  the  results 
will  be  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  they 
are  awaited  with  interest. 

Three  bridges  have  been  built  where  the 
old  "  Barker  and  Chenango  Bridge  "  stood  ; 
they  have  all  been  toll  bridges.  The  first 
one,  unless,  perhaps,  there  was  a  float  bridge 
there  before,  was  built  soon  after  1825. 
The  last  one  was  built  by  John  B.  Rogers, 
at  a  cost  of  $4,000  ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
four  stockholders. 

The  Lisle  and  Chenango  Bridge  over  the 
Tioughnioga  was  built  soon  after  i8co. 
Bridges  have  been  swept  away  at  this  point 
at  least  four  times,  the  last  time  being  in 
1874,  by  ice.  That  was  built  by  Mr. 
Rogers  at  a  cost  of  $2,700.  Down  to  that 
time  the\-  had  been  toll  bridges,  but  had 
never  paid  a  profit.  In  1876  the  present 
handsome  iron  bridge  was  erected  ;  it  cost 
a  little  over  $10,000  and  is  free. 

This  town  was  without  railroad  connec- 
tions until  the  opening  of  the  Syracuse  and 
Binghamton  railroad  in  1854.  This  en- 
terprise received  the  earnest  and  practical 
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endorsement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who  subscribed  Hberaily  to  the  original  j 
stock.  Although  their  investments  in  this  \ 
manner  were  eventually  lost,  it  is  still  i 
probable  that  they  have  been  on  the  whole  i 
profitable.^  A  junction  of  the  Syracuse  and  ; 
Binghamton  railroad  and  the  Utica  and  | 
Chenango  Valley  railroad  (begun  in  1867)  | 
is  formed  at  Chenango  Forks,  the  cars  of  | 
both  roads  running  upon  the  tracks  of  the  i 
former  line  from  there  to  Binghamton.  | 
These  lines  are  both  now  owned  bv  the  j 
Deleware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail-  | 
road  Compan\',  and  give  the  town  ample  | 
transportation  facilities.  '  | 

When  the  late  war  broke  out  and  a  call  | 
went  forth  for  soldiers  to  fight  the  battles  | 
of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  : 
of  Barker  responded*  nobly,  and  many  of  I 
her  brave  sons  gave  up  their  lives  for  the  j 
preservation  of  the  union.  (See  chapter  on  1 
the  military  history  of  the  county.)  ! 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  | 
first  Tuesday  in  March,  1S32,  and  the  fol-  ; 
lowing  named  officers  were  elected  : — John  ; 
Stoughton,   supervisor ;   Edward   Hebard,  j 
town  clerk;  Woodruft"  Barnes,  Hugh  Cun-  \ 
ningham  and  John  Beach,  assessors ;  Wm.  | 
Osborn  and  Orlando  Parsons,  overseers  of  | 
the  poor;  Lorenzo  Parsons,  John  P.  Os-  | 
born  and  Jacob  Lowe,  commissioners  of  1 
highways  ;     Chas.     B.     Beach,     Reuben  i 
Winston,  Franklin  Hyde,  Edward  Hebard,  ' 
school  commissioners  ;   John    P.  Osborn,  : 
Harry  Seymour  and  Asa  Hubbard,  inspec- 
tors of  common  schools  ;   Ransford  Ste-  ■ 
vens,   Oliver    Stiles,    Rufus  /\bbott  and 
Daniel  Sweatland,  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
David  Barker,  collector ;    Rufus  Abbott,  ; 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  ;    David  ; 
Barker,  Asa  Hubbard,  Chas.  Atwatcr  and 
Lewis  Cook,  constables. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  su- 

1  John  B.  Rogers,  of  Chenango  F"ork.s,  ill\■c^.tcfI  $17,000 
in  this  railroad,  all  of  which  he  lost.  i 


pervisors  of  the  town  from  its  organization 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  years  of  ser- 
vice : — 

John  Stoughton,  1833  to  1S35  inclusive; 
John  Hyde,  1836:  John  Stoughton,  1837- 
38  ;  John  B.  Rogers.  1839;  F.  Plyde,  1840; 
J.  B.  Rogers,  1841  ;  Lorenzo  Parsons, 
1842;  Oliver  Stiles.  1843;  Lorenzo  Parsons, 
1844;  J.  B.  Rogers.  1845  !  John  Comstock, 
1846-47;  David  Brown,  1848;  Eliphalet 
Wheeler.  1849;  ^I^urice  .Hagaman,  1850; 
David  Boughton,  185  i  ;  E.  Wheeler,  1852  ; 
Langley  Terwilliger,  1853-54;  John  B. 
Rogers,  1855;  Abraham  Knapp.  1856; 
Robert  Brown,  1.S57— 58;  Daniel  Lowell, 
1859  to  1861  inclusive;  Wm.  H.  Beals, 
1862;  Joseph  P.  Adams,  1863;  Daniel 
Lowell,  1864;  Wm.  H.  Beals,  1865  to 
1867  inclusive;  Joseph  S.  Parsons,  186S  to 
1873  inclusive  ;  John  W.  Kinyon,  1874-75  ; 
Wm.  H.  Beals,  1876  to  1879  inclusive; 
Alonzo  Pease,  1880  to  1884  inclusive. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the  town 
for  1884:-^ 

Supervisor,  Alonzo  Pease  ;  town  clerk, 
J.  E.  Weller  ;  justice,  Ambrose  E.  Gray  ; 
assessor,  J.  W.  Kenyon  ;  commissioner  of 
highways,  John  H.  Allen ;  John  W. 
Young,  Perry  Bliss,  overseers  of  the  poor  ; 
collector,  E.  A.  Gray;  inspectors,  ist 
district,  F.  P.  Ockerman,  N.  Kenyon,  jr.; 
2d  district,  F.  E.  Beach,  Myron  S.  Root  ; 
constables,  F'.  E.  Beach,  L.  E.  Green,  Jas. 
Cummings,  jr.,  H.  D.  Rummer,  E.  A. 
Gray ;  game  constable,  Burt  Bliss ;  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures,  Leroy  Stough- 
ton ;  commissioner  of  excise,  Eugene 
Potter. 

Population. — The  population  of  Barker 
in  1840  w^as  1259;  in  1845,  1379;  in  1 850, 
1456;  in  1855,  1324;  in  i860,  1090;  in 
1865,  1339;  in  1870,  1396;  in  1875,  1441. 

Physicians. —  The  following  account  of 
the  early  physicians  of  Barker  and  Chenan- 
go Forks  is  from  Dr.  S.  H.  PVench's  history 
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of  the  Broome  County  Medical  Society, 
1854:— 

Dr.  Daniel  Brainard  settled  at  Chenang;o 
Forks  in  the  year  1820  or  1821.  He  was 
the  first  physician  of  that  village.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  citizens  of  that  village  em- 
ployed Dr.  Joslyn  or  Dr.  Farr,  of  Greene. 
Dr.  Brainard  was  born  in  Rumney,  N.  H., 
studied  under  Professor  Nathan  Smith,  of 
Hanover,  graduated  in  the  year  181 7  or 
1 8 18.  He  first  settled  in  Syracuse  in  the 
year  18 18.  The  country  then  was  very 
new  and  miasmatic  fevers  were  very  com- 
mon. He  was  very  soon  seized  with  the 
intermittent  fever"  as  well  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  As  soon  as  the  sickness 
had  been  overcome  sufficiently  he  left  that 
part  of  the  State  and  settled,  as  before 
stated,  at  Chenango  Forks.  At-  this  place 
he  continued  a  few  years,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  most  of  his  patrons  living  south 
of  his  residence  he  was  induced  to  remove 
to  a  more  central  locality.  The  severe 
sickness  of  himself  and  family  while  living 
in  the  lake  country,  as  it  was  called,  so  re- 
duced his  resources  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  school -teaching  to  aid  him  in 
providing  for  his  family.  He  faithfully  at- 
tended his  school  during  the  day  and  at- 
tended to  such  professional  calls  as  might 
occur  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  writer  well  re- 
members attending  his  school,  and  also  rec- 
ollects the  many  opportunities  afforded  for 
fun  and  frolic  while  the  teacher  fell  asleep, 
after  having  been  out  professionally  during 
the  previous  night.  Dr.  Brainard  was  well 
qualified  for  teaching  and  was  very  much 
beloved  by  his  scholars.  As  a  physician 
he  was  bold  and  prompt  and  acquired  a 
good  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
diseases.  .  .  .  He  became  a  member 
of  this  society  in  1822  or  1823.  In  1848 
Dr.  Brainard  had  a  slight  attack  of  palsy, 
after  which  his  intellectual  faculties  became 


more  and  more  obtuse,  so  that  in  1850  he 
was  entirely  incapable  of  transacting  busi- 
ness. He  died  the  following  year  of  brain 
disease. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Brainard  left  the  Forks  a 
Dr.  Cook  settled  there.  He  stayed  but  a 
short  time,  when  his  place  was  filled  by  Dr. 
Shelden.  He  was  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  What  his  preparatory  opportu- 
nities were  is  not  known.  He  soon  left  the 
place  and  settled  in  ?^Iississippi.  Here  he 
obtained  an  extensive  practice,  but  the  vice 
of  intemperance  grew  upon  him  and  he 
finally,  in  a  fit  of  excitement,  attempted  to 
shoot  his  wife,  the  ball  striking  the  little  fin- 
ger of  one  hand.  She  fled  from  him  and 
returned  to  her  father's  home  in  Chenango 
Forks.  Dr.  Shelden  went  farther  up  the 
river  and  was  at  length  found  frozen  to 
death  on  the  open  prairie  in  the  vicinity  of 
Galena,  III. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Shelden  left  the  Forks  Dr. 
Reuben  Winston  settled  there.     He  came 
from  Duchess  county  and  was  educated  in 
]  New  York  city.    He  remained  in  the  village 
I  about  seventeen  years  and  was  faithful  to 
i  the  interests  of  the  profession.     His  health 
finally  failed  and  he  removed  to  ^lichicran, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business. 
I      Dr.  L.  H.  Hanes    was  born  in  Albany 
I  county  in  1809  and  was  educated  in  the 
I  Greenville  Academy,  Greene  county.  He 
!  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1840  in 
I  Albany  county,  and  attended  lectures  in  the 
I  Albany  Medical  College.     He  took  out  a 
I  license  and  came  to  Chenango   Forks  in 
'  1846  and  continued  practice  until  about  ten 
I  years  smce. 

i      Dr.  S.  H.  Harrington  was  born  in  Greene, 

i  March  2d,  1829,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Oxford  Academy  and  Union  College,  grad- 
uating from  the  latter  institution  in  1853. 

I  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  French,  of 
Lisle,  and  graduated  at  the  Albany  Medi- 

;  cal  College  in  1855.    He  came  to  Chenan- 
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go  Forks  in  1856  and  has  continued  in  ac- 
tive practice  since  then.  He  has  conduct- 
ed the  drug  business  since  about  1 870. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Squires,  from  Greene,  a  stu-  | 
dent  of  Dr.  A.  Willard,  graduated  in  New  | 
York  city  and  settled  at  the  Forks  in  com-  | 
pany  with  Dr.  Winston  about  1847. 
was  compelled  to  seek  a  milder  climate  on 
account  of  his    health  and    w^ent  to  the 
Southern  States.     He  is  dead. 

Dr.  Wm.  Dorr  came  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  and  received  his  medical 
education  in  Albany.  He  practiced  in  Che- 
nango Forks  for  a  number  of  years  and  re- 
mo  v^ed  to  Binghamton.     He  is  also  dead. 

Dr.  Royal  R.  Carr  settled  at  Chenango 
Forks  in  1834.  He  was  reared  in  Chenan- 
go county  and  attended  lectures  at  Fair- 
field. He  continued  in  successful  practice 
forty  years.  His  son,  H.  A.  Carr,  was 
born  here  in  1S51  and  graduated  in  the 
New  York  University  in  1869.  He  re- 
moved to  Binghamton  in  1870;  his  father 
died  in  1878,  and  H.  A.  Carr  came  back  to 
the  Forks,  where  he  has  been  in  practice 
since. 

Dr.  Z.  A.  Spendley  was  born  in  Bingham- 
ton in  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  Sus- 
quehanna Seminary  and  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Thayer,  attending  lectures  in  New 
York,  Buffalo  and  Philadelphia.  He  began 
practice  in  1866  in  Tompkins  county,  and 
came  to  Chenango  Forks  in  1868;  he  has 
practiced  here  since. 

Weller  Roos  w^as  born  in  Greene  in  1853 
and  was  educated  at  Chenango  Forks.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Harrington  ;  at- 
tended BcUevue  Hospital  and  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1883. 

Chenango  Forks. — This  is  a  pleasant  little 
village,  which  enjoys  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  located  in  tour  towns  ;  but  as  by  far  ! 
the  larger  portion  of  it  is  in  the  town  of  j 
Barker,  we  shall  give  its  history  here.   The  ! 
site  of  the  village  was  owned,  at  an  early  1 


day,  at  least  in  large  part,  b}'  Robert  O.  Ed- 
wards. He  came  from  Northampton, 
]\Iass.,  and  was  a  characteristic  Yankee — 
enterprising,  active  and  energetic.  He 
was  a  man  for  the  times,  and  gave  vigor- 
ous aid  to  any  enterprise  that  seemed  for 
the  general  good."  He  was  one  of  the 
early  merchants  of  the  place,  and  kept  a 
store  where  the  brick  hotel  is  now^  located. 
The  settlement  here  and  records  of  the 
Simeon  Rogers  family  have  already  been 
eiven.  To  no  family  does  this  localit\-  owe 
more  than  to  Simeon  and  John  B.  Rogers 
for  its  proper  development. 

A  Mr.  Faulkner  settled  early  and  built  a 
log  house  about  where  the  residence  of 
Samuel  Lee  stands,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  He  was  followed  by  a  Mr.  Bennett^ 
who  subsequently  removed  to  North  Fen- 
ton.  Stephen  Palmer,  grandfather  of  the 
present  Stephen,  then  had  the  property, 
and  Jacob  Ockerman  owned  it  for  a  time, 
or  some  portion  of  it. 

Gideon  Rose  owne'"'  a  farm  just  below 
the  Forks  and  died  there,  his  son,  Ananias, 
then  taking  the  property. 

Oliver  Willard  came  here  early  and  es- 
tablished a  cloth- dressing  mill  near  the 
grist-mill.  He  was  married  four  times,  and 
his  descendants  still  live  in  the  vicinity. 

Dennison  Hoadley  w^as  quite  an  early 
settler  here,  coming  from  Brantford,  Conn. 
He  was  a  shoemaker,  but  soon  afterward 
took  up  a  farm  just  above  on  the  Chenango, 
where  he  died.  His  two  sons,  William  and 
George,  are  still  living  here,  the  latter  be- 
ing a  merchant. 

Samuel  Birkcr,  a  brother  of  John  Barker, 
before  mentioned,  settled  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Chenango,  about  two  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  Abraham  Storms,  who  came 
about  the  same  time,  settled  near  him.  The 
Terwilliger  family  also  came  about  the  same 
time  and  located  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
river. 
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Rev.  Nicholas  Lewis,  a  Methodist  local 
preacher,  was  an  earl\-  settler.  He  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Janes  in  1854  and  as 
elder  by  Bishop  Ames,  in  1859.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  physical  endurance,  walking- 
six  or  eight  miles  and  preaching  three  times 
on  a  Sabbath  when  he  was  eighty  years 
old.    He  died  in  1871. 

The  early  schools  of  the  village  have  been 
described.  The  present  handsome  school 
building  was  erected  in  1S80.  at  which 
time  it  was  arranged  that  the  children  of 
the  two  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
should  attend  here  and  both  districts  unite 
in  erecting  the  building.  It  cost  about  $3,- 
500,  and  three  teachers  are  employed. 

Mercantile  and  Manufacturing.  - —  Sim- 
eon Rogers  kept  the  first  store  in  1705,  at 
his  house  above  the  Forks  ;  but  he  only 
had  a  few  household  necessities,  and  a  few 
years  later  Mr.  Edwards  opened  his  store, 
as  stated.  John  B.  Rogers  opened  a  store 
in  1825  and  continued  almost  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  though  L"  has  done  but  little  at 
it  since  1875.  Diodat  Cushman  kept  a  store 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  on  the  Che- 
nango river.  Maurice  Hagaman  is  the  old- 
est merchant  now  in  business  and  came 
from  Greene  about  1840.  He  was  first  in 
business  with  Mr.  Rogers  opposite  the  ho- 
teL  At  a  late*-  date  he  came  where  he  is 
now  located,  bought  the  property  and  made 
additions  to  it. 

George  Hoadley,  son  of  Denison  Hoad- 
ley,  began  business  in  1864,  nearly  opposite 
the  hotel  and  came  to  his  present  site  in 
1872,  erecting  a  building  for  his  store  and 
residence.  His  father  had  a  tannery  at  an 
early  day,  in  rear  of  the  site  of  the  Episcopal 
church  ;  it  was  abandoned  many  years  ago. 

C.  N.  HoUister  began  business  in  1875. 
He  was  burned  out  and  then  came  to  his 
present  location,  buying  out  D.  Lowell,  who 
had  made  an  assignment,  after  having  been 
in  trade  for  many  years. 


"The  store  now  occupied  by  E.  S.  Rogers, 
with  a  stock  of  groceries,  hardware,  boots 

I  and  shoes,  was  built  about  1872  by  Charles 
Terwiiliger,  who  kept  it  for  a  short  time. 
Alex.  B.  Ferris  followed  in  the  store  and 
Rufus  Bennett  went  into  partnership  with 
him  in  1876.    A  year  later  Ferris  went  out, 

I  and  when  Mr.  Bennett  died  the  store  was 

!  sold  to  the  present  proprietor. 

'  J.  W.  Kenyon  began  in  the  hardware 
trade  in  1S68  and  continued  it  until  18S1, 
when  he  gave  it  to  his  son  who  now  con- 
ducts it.  Mr.  Ken\'on  originally  bought 
out  Daniel  Smith,  who  built  the  store  and 
kept  a  stock  of  tin,  stoves,  etc.     Smith  has 

;  gone  to  Binghamton. 

i      James  Porter  built  the  store  building  op- 

■  posite  Mr.  Hagaman's  store  ;  he  was  a  tailor 
:  and  sold  clothing.  The  store  is  now  owned 
;  b}^  Mr.  Kinsman,  and  is  not  occupied. 

;  J.  D.  Seeber  came  across  the  river  and 
began  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  furni- 

;  ture  in  1883.  The  only  harness  maker  in 
the  place  is  J.  E.  Weller,  who  began  in 
1870.  He  is  also  the  present  town  clerk. 
T.  R.  Lakey  began  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
where  his  store  is  now  located  in  1857.  In 

:  1868  he  added  a  general  stock.  The  old 
building  above  the  mills  which  has  been 

\  used  for  a  shop,  was  erected  by  D.  Lowell 

'  for  carriage  a  factory.   Cyrus  Wheeler  now 

;  owns  it. 

■  The  first  saw- mill  was  built  at  the  Forks 
by  the  fatb.er  of  R.  O.  Edwards,  probably  in 

'  1 80 1.  It  stood  about  on  the  site  of  the 
present  mills.  Simeon  Rogers  built  the  first 
grist-mill  in  1S05,  ?\Ir.  Edwards  having 
giv  en  him  the  privilege  of  using  half  of  the 
water  from  his  pond.  The  people  then  had 
to  go  to  Tioga  Point,  fifty-four  miles,  to 
mill.  "  Old  Seth,"  the  Indian  who  has  been 
mentioned,  used  to  go  for  the  people  in  his 
canoe  He  asked  no  stated  price  for  such 
work,  but  the  whites  gave  him  what  they 

.  saw  fit.     tie  used  to  hunt  for  Mr.  Rogers, 
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and  in  settling  with  him  for  it  on  one  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Rogers  offered  liim  a  note  for 
what  was  due.  "  Old  Seth  "  said,  "  You 
keep  note  ;  know  when  to  pay  it." 

The  grist-mill  was  rebuilt  some  years  be- 
fore the  late  war,  and  it  remained  in  the 
Rogers  family  until  recently.  Johnson  & 
Palmer  now  own  it. 

Excepting  the  post-office  at  Hooper,  a  lit- 
tle west  of  Binghamton,  the  old  Lisle  office 
was  the  first  one  in  the  county;  both  of  these 
offices  were  opened  at  the  same  time  early 
in  the  century.    The  office  in  this  town  was 
first  located  where  George  Rogers  now 
lives,  half  a  mile  above  the  Forks.  Sim- 
eon Rogers  was  the  first  postmaster.  After 
stages  began  running  through  the  valley 
the  office  was  removed  to  the  Forks,  where 
J.  B.  Rogers  lived,  in  what  was  the  old  ho- 
tel building ;  when  he  opened  his  store  in 
1825,  it  was  taken  there.     He  had  the  of- 
fice thirty  years.    He  was  ousted  in  the 
Polk  administration  and  was  succeeded  by  i 
Dr.  William  B.  Squires  for  one  year.     He  \ 
died  at  that  time  and  Dr.  Royal  R.  Carr  I 
succeeded  him  in  the  office  for  the  remain-  | 
der  of  that  administration.   Theodore  Rog-  j 
ers,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  his  j 
father's  store,  was  then  given  the  office,  | 
which  he  kept  until  the  close  of  the  late  | 
war,  when   his   brother  Henry  was   ap-  | 
pointed.    He  kept   it  until   his  death  in  | 


1875  ;  his  widow  has  continued  it  since 
that  time. 

Cous^rcsratioiial  Church.- — This  church 
was  organized  with  fourteen  members,  in 
April,  1822.  Its  first  church  was  erected 
in  1837,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  Rev.  Seth 
Williston  was  the  first  pastor.  In  1876  the 
present  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $4,500. 
The  old  building  is  now  used  by  Mr.  See- 
ber  as  a  furniture  store  and  factory.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford.  John 
B.  Rogers  and  William  Terwilliger  are  the 
deacons. 

Ada})is  Street MctJiodist  Episeopal  CJuireh. 
—  This  society  was  organized  with  forty- 
four  members  in  February,  1871.  The 
church  building  was  erected  in  187 1,  cost- 
ing about  $2,000.  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis 
was  the  first  pastor. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or- 
ganized at  Barker  with  five  members  in 
1825,  by  Horace  Agard.  The  building  was 
1  erected  in  1844  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500. 
I  Rev.  N.  S.  De  W^itt  was  the  pastor  when 
I  the  church  was  erected. 
I  The  Episcopal  Church  at  the  Forks  was 
I  built  in  1877.  Rev.  R.  Todd  was  the  first 
I  rector  and  is  now  in  charge.  The  vestry- 
I  men  are  Joseph  D.  Joslyn,  Herbert  Walker, 
I  O.  H.  W^illiard,  J.  W.  Tombs  and  Z.  A. 
I  Spendley.  The  number  of  communicants 
I  is  about  twenty- five. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  LISLE. 

LISLE  was  formed  from  the  old  town  |  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cortland  county  ; 

of  Union  on  the  7th  of  April,  1800,  j  on  the  east  by  the  town  of  Triangle;  on 

and  comprised  the  present  towns  of  Trian-  |  the  south  by  the  town  of  Nanticoke,  and 

gle.  Barker,  Nanticoke  and  Lisle.     It  was  j  on  the  west  by  Tioga  county.    The  line  of 

named  from  Lisle,  France,  and  is  the  north-.  |  Berkshire,  Tioga  county,  was  changed  in 

western  town   in  Broome  county.     It  is  |  18 12,  affecting  this  town,  and  a  part  of 
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Union  was  taken  off  in  1S27.  The  town 
now  contains  25,083  1-2  acres. 

The  surface  of  the  town  consists  of  a 
hilly  and  broken  upland,  which  is  unequall\- 
divided  by  the  Tioughnioga  (Onondaga) 
river,  which  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion across  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
The  Yorkshire  creek  flows  easterly  nearly 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  and  Fall 
creek,  which  is  quite  small,  flows  in  the 
same  direction  ;  both  emptying  into  the 
Tioughnioga.  The  headwaters  of  Nanti- 
coke  creek  arc  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  to\yn.  The  narrow  valley  of  Yorkshire 
creek  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  western 
ridge.  The  hills  are  steep  and  in  many 
places  rise  in  cone-like  elevations,  giving  a 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  landscape  ; 
some  of  these  elevations  contain  but  a  few 
acres  and  rise  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet ;  others  are  much  larger.  What  is 
now  known  as  "  Rowland's  Glen,"  on  Fall 
creek,  is  a  place  of  striking  natural  beauty, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  romantic  and  pict- 
uresque spot  in  the  county.  The  steep- 
ness of  the  hills  in  some  localities  almost 
precludes  the  possibility  of  cultivation. 

In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  a  rich,  gravelly 
loam,  while  on  the  hills  it  is  characterized 
by  clay  and  slaty  grav^el,  underlaid  by  hard- 
pan  ;  this  is  tetter  adapted  to  grazing  than 
grain  culture. 

The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Lisle  was  made  in  179 1  or  1792. 
Josiah  Patterson,  who  has  been  alluded  to 
in  the  history  of  Triangle,  a  brother  of 
General  Jolin  Patterson,  tlie  pioneer  at 
Whitney's  Point,  came  to  this  town  proba- 
bly as  early  as  1792,  and  located  on  the 
site  of  Millville.  The  date  of  his  arrival  is 
pretty  well  established,  for  his  son  Henry 
was  born  in  1793, — the  first  white  child 
born  in  Lisle.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
General  Caleb  Hyde,  of  "  Hyde  Settle- 
ment."   Mr.  Patterson  took  up  a  consider- 

25 


1  able  tract  of  land,  and  purchased  a  saw-mill 
I  that  was  built  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
I  the  century,  about  on  the  site  of  the  pies- 
j  ent  mills*  but  in  1808  he  sold  his  land  and 
mills  to  Jesse  Randall  and   removed  to 
Whitney's  Point,  where  he  kept  a  hotel  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Beach  House,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  history  of  Triangle. 
!      Jesse  Randall  came  here  from  Lee,  AL'iss., 
in  1808.     His  purchase  of  Air.  Patterson 
included  180  acres  of  land  where  his  sons, 
George  W.  and  Allen  Randall,  now  live. 
]\Ir.  Patterson  had  previously  built  a  log 
I  house,  which  stood  between  where  Allen 
j  Randall  now  lives  and  the  railroad.  He 
i  then  built  a  frame  house,  which  stood  where 
i  the  Northrup  house  now  stands;  into  this 
I  house  Mr.  Randall  moved  when  he  arrived. 
I  About  the  year  181 1  he  erected  a  carding 
■  machine,  which  proved  a  great  convenience 
;  to  the  people,  who  were  by  that  time  be- 
;  ginning  to  find  themselves  in  possession  of 
I  sheep  and  wool.     He  paid  $600  for  his 
I  machinery.    Jesse  Randall  died  in  1849, 
I  the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  his  wife  died  in 
I  i860,  aged  eighty-eight.    They  had  three 
I  sons  and  three  daughters. 
!      Samuel  Kilburn,  who  came  here  at  an 
,  early  day,  erected  a  fulling-mill.     His  wife 
was  Maria,  a  sister  of  Josiah  Patterson  ;  ere 
'  long  a  grist-mill  was  built  and  the  little 
I  hamlet  took  the  name  of  "  Millville." 

An  account  has  already  been  given  of 
'  the  finding  of  a  frog  beneath  the  surface 
'  of  the  earth,  near  Whitney's  Point.  Mr. 
Allen  Randall  recounts  a  similar  experience 
while  a.-^?isting  his  father  in  digging  a  well 
near  their  house.  They  had  progressed 
twenty  feet  or  more,  when,  as  he  was  turn- 
ing the  windless  which  hauled  up  the  buck- 
ets of  dirt,  he  saw  a  strange-looking  object, 
the  shape  and  color  of  which  attracted  his 
attention  ;  it  was  flat,  very  thin  and  about 
as  large  as  his  hand.  He  placed  it  in  the 
sunshine  and  it  soon  began  to  change  its 
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shape  ;  after  an  hour  or  two  it  assumed  the 
natural  appearance  and  sprightHness  of  a 
common  frog.  We  leave  the  explanation 
of  this  mystery  to  the  naturalists* 

Ebenezer  Tracy  was  the  pioneer  settler 
on  the  site  of  Lisle  village,  coming  in  1793. 
He  built  a  log  house  on  what  has  for  many 
years  been  known  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Orton 
place,  and  now  owned  by  the  Widow  Orton. 
Dr.  Hunt  came  the  same  year  and  built  on 
whsLt  is  still  called  the  Edminster  place,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  village.  These 
two  men  came  about  the  same  time.  In 
1795  they  had  for  neighbors  Captain  Wliit- 
tlesey  and  his  son  Samuel,  and  Jonathan 
Cowdry,  at  Killawog,  and  Major  David 
Manning,  at  what  is  still  known  as  "  Man- 
ningville  ;  "  and  Edward  Edwards,  at  what 
is  known  as  "  Rood  Hill,"  west  of  the  village. 
This  Mr.  Edwards  was  a  grandson  of  the 
distinguished  Jonathan  Edwards,  president 
of  Princeton  College,  New  Jerse\'.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  the 
time  of  Governor  Jay's  administration  in 
1797-98.  After  a  time  he  removed  to 
Binghamton,  then  to  Ovvego,  where  he  kept 
a  hotel,  and  then  to  Ithaca,  and  from  there 
to  Cold  water,  Mich.,  where  he  died.  One 
of  his  sons  was  William  Edwards,  who  was 
born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1793,  and 
came  here  with  his  parents.  He  subse- 
quently returned  east,  where  he  learned  the 
scythe-making  business.  There  he  mnrried 
Betsey  Tracy,  of  Vermont  ;  came  back  in 
181 5  and  settled  on  Dudley  creek,  on  the 
Yorkshire  road,  where  Frederick  Edwards, 
his  grandson,  now  lives.  He  had  a  family 
of  si.N:  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  died  in 
1866,  aged  seventy-three  years;  his  wife 
died  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Several 
of  his  children  live  in  this  vicinity.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  brought  to  the  new  country 
little  else  than  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
it  is  still  related  of  him  that  about  a  year 
after  his  arrival  at  the  Forks  a  neighbor 


cailed  on  him  to  talk  over  their  mutual 
intentions  and  prospects.  Mr.  Edwards  di- 
lated considerabh*  upon  what  he  intended  to 
do  in  the  wa\'  of  improvements.  The  neigh- 
bor hnalh'  said  :  "  But,  friend  Edwards, 
how  do  you  expect  to  accomplish  these 
things,  seeing  that  you  have  but  little  money 
or  other  means  to  do  it  with  ?  "  "  Why," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  can  live  three  years  on 
the  name  of  Edwards." 

The  first  settlement  was  made,  as  near  as 
can  be  ascertained,  in  the  vicinity  of  Killa-  ' 
wog,  in  1795,  by  Captain  Ebenezer  Whit-' 
tlesey  and  his  son  Samuel,  and  Jonathan 
Cowdry.  The  little  hamlet  that  gathered 
about  this  locality  was  early  known  as 
"  Union  Village  ;  "  but  this  became  con- 
founded with  Lnion,  a  few  miles  below 
Binghamton,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
change  its  name.  W.  Person,  who  is  still 
living,  tells  Mr.  Ta}  lor  that  he  was  a  wit- 
ness of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  name  "  Killawog."  It  was 
about  the  year  1 8  10  or  181 1,  while  he  was 
attending-  school  there,  that  the  \'ounfj 
scholars  were  in  the  road  and  some  persons 
came  driving  furiously  by  and  ran  over  a 
child  named  Abel  Hartshorn,  killing  it. 
From  this  casualty  a  man  named  John 
Thompson  evolved  the  name,  "A"z7/-a- wog." 
After  the  post-office  was  established  here 
many  of  the  inhabitants  felt  ashamed  of  the 
I  uncouth  name,  and  it  was  changed  back  to 
L^nion  Village  ;  but  the  trouble  arising  from 
missent  letters  caused  the  resumption  of 
I  the  other  title,  bad  as  it  is.  It  certainly 
I  had  one  advantage  —  there  is  none  similar 

to  it  in  the  v/ide  world. 
I      Captain  Abel  Abbey  came  to  this  local- 
i  ity  as  early  as  1806  and  bought  out  a  few 
i  of  his  predecessors,  becoming  owner  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  site  of  the  village.  It 
is  supposed  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  thus  getting  the  title  of  cap- 
,  tain.     He  was  an  excessive  drinker  of  ar- 
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dent  spirits,  and  it  is  said  that  matters  did 
not  always  i^o  smoothly  between  himself 
and  his  wife,  who  was  a  lari^e  and  powerful 
woman.  His  settlement  of  domestic  diffi- 
culties used  to  be  related  by  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  "  When  matters  get  stormy,  I  take  a 
tweK^e-foot  rail,  place  one  end  of  it  in  the 
fire-place  and  let  the  other  extend  into  the 
room.  Then  I  say  to  the  children,  '  Now, 
you  who  are  on  your  mother's  side  go  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rail  with  her,  and  you 
who  are  on  my  side,  come  here  with  me.' 
As  the  rail  burned  he  would  push  it  into 
the  fire,  and  he  said  that  by  the  time  the  rail 
was  burned  up,  the  storm  would  have  sub- 
sided and  all  would  be  peace  and  harmony." 

Mr.  Abbey  finally  left  this  region  and 
was  succeeded  by  Judge  Nathaniel  Bos- 
worth  in  i8iO,  or  1811.  Mr.  Bosworth 
was  chosen  associate  judge  of  the  county 
in  1823,  Tracy  Robinson  being  first  judge, 
and  Briant  Stoddard,  Thomas  Blakeslee 
and  David  Bartow  the  other  associates. 
Judge  Bosworth  was  highly  esteemed; 
he  died  in  1858  and  was  succeeded  hereby 
Richard  Moore,  since  which  time  the  lands 
have  been  often  subdivided  and  sold  to 
different  persons  until  it  is  nearly  all  cut 
into  village  lots  or  small  farms. 

Erastus  Johnson  now  owns  the  land  which 
was  first  taken  up  at  an  early  day  by  Sam- 
uel Whittlesey.  He  sold  it  to  Henry  Todd 
and  went  into  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Todd,  v/hile  in  New  York  city  on  bus- 
iness, dropped  dead  in  the  street,  and  the 
property  pa.ssed  into  possession  of  Dann  C. 
Squires,  of  Lapeer,  Cortland  county,  who 
sold  it  to  the  present  owner.  Mr.  Johnson 
built  his  handsome  residence  in  1869. 

Robert  Pierce  settled  early  on  what  has 
long  been  known  as  the  Ferris  Hill  Farm  ; 
it  is  thought  that  he  did  not  at  first  secure 
all  of  the  farm,  but  subsequently  purchased 
additions  to  it.  He  v/as  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character  and  active  habits,  and 


i  accumulated  wealth.  He  0[)erated  a  dis- 
!  tillery  for  many  \  ears  which  stood  on  the 
1  little  brook  a  few  rods  from  his  house.  In 
I  the  town  clerk's  book  for  18 16  we  find  the 
following  :  — 

"  Survey  of  a  road  beginning  at  Robert 
Pierce's  still  house  and  intersects  the  river 
road  near  Thomas  PLdminster's  north  line." 
j      This  is  the  road  now  in  use,  which  runs 
:  over  the  hill  by  C.  Atwood's.     Mr.  Pierce 
1  built  the  large  house,  which  is  still  standing, 
at  a  very  early  date;  it  has  betrn  repaired 
and  added  to.    The  old  house  now  stand- 
!  ing  in  the  barn-yard,  and  used  as  a  shop 
'  and  granar)',  was  probably  built  as  earl\-  as 
{  iSoo;  it  formerly  stood  directly  opposite 
\  the  large  house.     Mr.  Pierce  had  no  chil- 
;  dren,  but  adopted  ]\Ioses  Adams,  who  be- 
I  came  owner  of  the  farm.     Mr.  Pierce  mar- 
!  ried  a  widow  who  had  four  children.  He 
!  died  January  27th,    1844,  aged  seventy- 
i  eight  years  ;  she  died  October  4th,  1844, 
aged  seventy -tu-o  years.    Moses  Adams 
was  a  leading  farmer;   he  had  a  family  of  six 
i  children,  and  sold  out  to  Ferris  Hill  fifteen 
I  or  eighteen  years  ago.  and  went  to  Mara- 
I  thon  where  he  now  lives. 
1      Stephen  Atwood  settled  where  his  son 
I  Charles  lives.     He  was  a  respected  citizen 
I  and  died  on  that  place,  as  did  also  his  wife. 
I  The  house  is  shingled  all  over ;  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  Mr.  Atwood  broke  his 
leg  while  building  it  and  could  not  get 
about  to   manufacture    the    lumber  with 
which  to  board  up  the  building,  but  he 
could  sit  and  make  shingles. 

Captain  Ebenezer  Whittlesey  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  on  Owen  Hill,"  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Jacob  Burghardt. 
Captain  Abel  Hartshorn  came  early  and 
lived  about  mile  east  on  the  hill. 

Leonard  Session,  grandfather  of  Archi- 
medes Session,  came  in  with  Captain  Abbey 
and  located  where  his  grandson  now  lives. 
He  died  there  many  years  ago. 
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History  of  Broome  County. 


Colonel  William  Cook  settled  in  179S  on  ' 
the  site  of  the  villaj^^e  and  just  north  of  the  | 
four  corners  be\-ond  the  little  brook  where  I 
Mr.  Hutchins  now  lives.     He  came  from 
Stockbridge,  IMass.     He  died  on  that  place 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  William 
and  Charles  A.    They  both  left  here  in 
1836  or   1837  located  at  Whitney's 

Point,  being  succeeded  on  the  farm  by  a 
colored  man  named  Edwin  Darby.  The  | 
place  passed  through  several  other  hands  to 
its  present  owner.  Colonel  Cook  estab- 
lished a  tannery  where  the  steam  mill 
now^  stands.  He  also  opened  the  first 
store,  with  John  Thompson.  It  stood  on 
the  corner  where  the  dwelling  of  Ashley 
Williams  stands.  This  was  about  1808. 
Colonel  Mason  Wattles  became  a  partner 
in  the  business,  \\  hich  was  a  great  conven- 
ience to  the  early  inhabitants. 

Noadiah  Stanley  lived  at  an  early  day 
near  where  the  blacksmith  shop  stands ;  he 
had  a  large  family  and  lived,  also,  for  a 
while  where  Peter  Guyer  now  lives,  but 
subsequently  moved  away. 

John  P.  Patterson,  who  was  a  son  of 
Gen.  John  Patterson,  married  a  daughter  of 
Deacon  Osborne  and  built  a  house  on  the 
hill  northwest  of  the  Ira  Seymour  house. 
After  living  there  a  number  of  years  he 
went  to  the  western  part  of  this  State. 

Elder  David  Leach  was  born  in  Torring- 
ton,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  in  I78i,and 
died  here,  at  Millville,  at  tlie  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  George  W.  Randall,  about 
1870.  In  1816  he  came  to  "  Smithville 
Flatb,"  ulierc  he  began  his  pastoral  work  ; 
in  the  Paptist  Church.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly pastor  at  Killawog,  Upper  Lisle,  Fabius, 
De  Ruyter  and  Castle  Creek.  He  had  a 
family  of  eight  children. 

Anson  Dickinson  settled  just  above  the  i 
mills  at  Millville,  and  for  a  number  of  years  j 
worked  in  the  saw- mill  of  the  Messrs.  Ran-  j 
dalls,  before  mentioned.     He  is  said  to  have  j 


been  a  man  of  considerable  genius,  was  a 
good  musician,  and  in  olden  times  played 
for  the  '*  general  trainings."  He  finally  went 
to  Illinois,  where  he  died. 

Philo  Green  came  in  here  at  an  early  day 
and  located  on  the  fiat  just  below  Millville, 
where  Mrs.  Wells  now  lives.  His  father 
lived  with  him  for  a  number  of  years  and 
died  there.  Mr.  Green  was  a  manufacturer 
of  chairs,  which  work  was  done  in  those 
days  almost  entirely  b\'  hand  ;  he  did  his 
turning  by  water  power,  at  the  Randalls' 
mills.  Many  of  Mr.  Green's  excellent 
chairs  are  still  in  use  in  the  vicinity.  Mrs. 
W^ells  is  their  daughter. 

Jonathan  Parsons  lived  at  Millville,  where 
the  late  Fred.  H.  Perry  resided,  and  was  a 
partner  of  George  Randall  in  the  mill 
property.  This  mill  property  was  after- 
ward bought  by  Lewis  Northrup  and  a  Mr. 
Ruggles,  who  put  up  a  tannery,  which  did 
a  vast  amount  of  business.  It  was  given 
up  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  building  is  now 
used  as  a  cutter  factory.  Deacon  Adams 
and  Philo  Green  were  also  interested  in  the 
mills  at  different  periods.  On  the  de^th  of 
Mr.  Northrup,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
Alonzo  Collins,  of  Wliitney's  Point,  be- 
came a  partner  with  the  late  Fred.  H. 
Perry,  which  business  connection  continued 
until  a  f^w  years  ago.  The  property  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Perry's  heirs  and  is 
very  valuable.  The  mills  have  been  re- 
modeled, changed  and  improved,  until 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  original  buildings 
remain. 

}.Iajor  Solomon  Owen  came  to  this  town 
as  early  as  1798,  and  settled  un  what  is 
still  known  as  "  Owen  Hill."  He  came 
from  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  when  he  arrived,  and  he 
soon  after  married  Sylvia  Cook,  this  being 
the  first  wedding  in  the  town  ;  it  occurred  in 
1798,  Rev.  Seth  Williston  performing  the 
ceremony.     Mr.  Qwen  was  a  blacksmith 
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and  the  early  settlers  came  from  far  and 
near  to  get  work  at  his  shop.  He  is  re- 
membered as  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  communit}'. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  came  into  the 
wilderness,  not  to  seek  a  fortune,  but  to 
make  one  ;  and,  of  course,  he  succeeded. 
He  had  a  large  family,  and  his  wife  was  in 
all  respects  his  help  meet.  About  i82She 
joined  the  Congregational  Church  at  Lisle 
and  remained  one  of  i'S  faithful  and  consis- 
tent members  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred April  7th,  1858.  His  widow  survived 
him  a  number  of  years.  Several  of  their 
descendants  live  in  the  county.  His  son 
Orrin,  who  died  unmarried,  lived  on  the 
homestead  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  a  part 
of  this  property  is  still  retained  by  the 
heirs.  His  daughter  Ruth  married  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Lilly,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He, 
after  preaching  a  time  in  this  State,  went  to 
Wisconsin.  Marchia  married  Dr.  E.  El- 
d ridge  ;  he  practiced  for  a  number  of  years 
at  Slaterville  and  Ithaca.  Catharine  mar- 
ried Chauncey  Parsons  and  Frances  mar- 
ried Anson  Thompson,  both  of  whom  now 
live  at  Chenango  P'orks.  John  married 
Frances  Hollenbeck  and  is  in  business  in 
New  York  city.  His  twin  brother,  George, 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  late  war,  and  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

It  is  related  of  Mr.  Owen  that  he  was 
very  impulsive  and  did  not  always  control 
his  tem.per.  On  a  certain  occasion,  as  it  is 
said,  Col.  Wm.  W.  Cook  sent  his  son  to  Mr. 
Ov/en's  shop  to  get  a  horse  shod.  As  he 
was  then  busy  and  the  boy  had  an  errand 
some,  miles  fartlier  on,  he  told  the  boy  to 
go  and  do  his  errand,  and  call  on  his  return 
for  the  work.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  the 
boy  got  back  with  the  horse.  Mr.  Owen 
said  quite  petulantly,  "  Why  didn't  you  get 
here  sooner?"  William  told  him  he  came 
as  soon  as  he  could.  Well,"  said  he, 
"  lead  the  horse  out  of  the  shop,  where  it 


;  will  be  lighter,  and  I  willtry  and  shoe  him." 
1  This  was  done,  and  he  hastily  seized  the 
'  animal's  foot  ;  but  the  horse  did  not  appre- 
ciate his  rough  handling  and  suddenly 
;  withdrew  his  foot  from  tne  blacksmith's 
,  hands.  L'pon  this  the  maj(jr  seized  a  piece 
[  of  iron  and  struck  the  horse  a  powerful 
I  blow  ;  the  animal  sprang,  jerking  the  bridle 
I  from  the  bo}^  and  set  out  for  home  at  full 
;  speed.  *' There."  said  the  boy,  "  that  blow 
:  will  force  me  to  go  home  on  foot  and  then 
I  to  come  back  again  in  the  morning."  The 
i  major  looked  first  at  the  swiftly  fl>*ing 
horse  and  then  at  the  bo}-,  and  saw  what 
I  havoc  he  had  done;  his  heart  relented,  and 
I  in  a  subdued  and  tender  voice  he  said, 
:  *'  William,  tell  your  father  that  / 
I  sorrj'." 

I  William  Hoard  was  an  early  settler  and 
i  located  near  Yorkshire. 

I  John  Edminster  first  settled  u  here  Ebe- 
;  nezer  Carley  now  lives.  He  was  succeeded 
I  by  Constant  Dimmick  ;  he  by  George  W. 
I  Benedict,  and  he  by  the  present  owner. 
:  The  farm  is  located  on  the  river  and  has 
i  two  never-failing  springs  near  the  house, 
I  rendering  it  very  valuable  for  dairying  pur- 
i  poses. 

I  Joseph  and  Isaac  Niles  early  kept  a  store 
I  in  Lisle  village.  It  stood  where  Mr.  Inder- 
I  lied  now  lives.  A  man  named  Williams 
I  had  a  store  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
I  from  the  village. 

■      P^liphalet   Parsons  located   near  Centre 
Lisle  (Yorkshire.)    Pie  had  two  sons,  Jon- 
I  athan  and  Erastus. 

Peter  Burghardt  settled  early  about  one 
\  mile  west  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  William  Lusk 
came  early,  also,  and  settled  about  half  a 
i  mile  west  of  Yorkshire. 

Whittlesey  G  lea  son  was  one  of  the  first 
scttl^'rs  in  the  town,  and  located  on  the  site 
of  Yorkshire.     He  had  a  large  family,  and 
his  descendants  now  live  in  that  vicinit}'. 
In  1800  Jacob  Hill  built  the  first  grist- 
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mill.  It  stood  on  Dudley  creek  at  Centre 
Lisle  (Yorkshire).  It  was  a  cheap  and 
rude  affair,  but  a  great  convenience  ;  and 
to  it  came  pioneers  from  all  directions, 
bringing  a  peck  or  a  half  bushel  of  grain. 
He  had  a  large  family,  and  some  of  the  de- 
scendants now  live  in  the  town.  A  daughter 
married  a  Mr.  Taber. 

The  name  of  Rev.  Seth  Williston  has 
often  appeared  in  these  pages,  as  it  alwa\'s 
must  in  any  account  of  early  days  in  this 
region.  It  is  now  time  that  we  should  pay 
his  record  some  attention.  Rev.  Seth  Wil- 
hston,  A.M.,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Suffield. 
Conn.,  April  4th,  1770,  as  the  third  child 
of  Consider  and  Rhoda  (King)  Williston  ; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1791  ; 
taught  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  one  year  and  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  two  years;  studied 
divinity  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  at 
Somers,  Conn  ;  was  licensed  by  the  Tolland 
Association,  Connecticut,  October  17th, 
1794  ;  was  employed  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut  and  the  missionary 
societies  of  that  State  as  a  missionary  to 
the  new^  settlements  of  New  York,  from 
1798  until  his  settlement  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Lisle,  October  19th,  1 803,  dur- 
ing which  time  he,  perhaps,  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  more  churches  than  any  other 
of  those  missionaries.  May  8th,  1804,  he 
married  Mrs.  Sybil  (Stoddard)  Dudley, 
widow  of  Wright  Dudley,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Lisle  ;  was  dismissed  from  the 
church  in  Lisle  May  30th,  i8io;  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dur- 
ham, N.  Y.,  July  4th,  iSio;  dismissed  De- 
cember 28th,  1828,  after  which  he  went 
into  the  missionary  field  and  preached  in 
various  places  until  1850,  including  six- 
months  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Owego,  in  1846.  In  1850  he  visited  his 
Alvia  Mater  and  preached  in  the  college 
church.  He  published  eleven  volumes, 
eleven  pamphlets  and  six  tracts.  His  whole 


I  ministry  was  nearly  fifty-six  years  in  length 
j  and  the  entire  record  good.  His  only  son, 
!  Rev.  Timothy  Williston,  born  April  8th, 
i  1805,  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Oneida 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Williston  came  to  Lisle  in  July,  1796, 
and  entered  immediately  upon  the  great 
work  w^hich  lay  so  near  his  heart,  and  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  one  man  is  due 
the  early  evangelical  influences  which  de- 
veloped among  the  early  settlers. 

"  The  chi^rch  of  Lisle  was  organized  b\' 
Dr.  Williston  on  the  15  th  day  of  December, 
1797.    The  place  of  meeting  on  that  occa- 
sion was  on  the  spot  where  the  brick  store 
1  now  stands  at  W'hitney's  Point,  in  a  school- 
j  house  built  of  hewn  logs.     It  was  then  the 
I  town  of  Union  and  the  place  was  known  as 
i  the  Second   Forks  of  the  Chenango,  or 
I  '  Patterson's  Settlement'  " 
j      He  asked  for  and  obtained  a  dismission 
from   this  church  in   18 10.     He  went  to 
Durham,  where  he  was  pastor  of  th.e  Pres- 
b\'terian  Church  eighteen  j^ears.  In 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
j  of  Divinity  from  Hamilton  College.  He 
was  emphatically  the  pioneer  minister  of 
all  this  part  of  the  country  and  has  been, 
as  it  was  meet  he  should  be,  held  in  grate- 
I  ful  remembrance  by  not  only  the  genera- 
I  tion  in  which  he  lived,  but  also  by  their 
I  descendants. 

I      Continuing  our  record  of  early  settle- 
i  ments,  we  note  that  Stephen  Freeman  set- 
tled near  Major  Owen,  before  mentioned, 
but  at  a  little  later  date,  probably  about 
1  1800.     He  came  from  Mansfield,  Conn., 
!  where  he  was  married,  and  then  brought 
I  his  young  wife  with  him  to  the  wilderness. 
They  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  two 
only  now  living — Wheeler  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Seymour.     Mr.  P^reeman  died  in  1825 
I  and  his  widow  survived  him  nearly  forty 
I  \'ears. 

I      Wright  Dudley  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
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and  from  him  Dudley  creek  takes  its  name. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  early  settlers  to  die, 
but  his  death  occurred  at  the  house  of  his 
father-in-law,  Orange  Stoddard,  in  Union. 
He  lived  where  Edwin  Edmister  does,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  village  of  Lisle.  He 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
widow  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Seth  Wil- 
liston  as  before  stated. 

Benjamin  Ketchum  came  to  what  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  Ketchum  hill,  in 
1800.  He  had  a  soldier's  claim  of  r6o 
acres,  located  where  the  city  of  Rochester 
is  situated  ;  but  he  exchanged  it  for  ninety- 
three  acres  here  on  the  hill,  and  thought 
he  was  making  an  excellent  bargain.  He 
was  originally  from  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where 
he  married  Sarah  Kelsey.  He  brought 
quite  a  family  with  him.  He  died  in  1820, 
and  of  his  ten  children  but  four  are  living. 
Robert,  a  son,  died  in  Lisle  in  1884.  The 
homestead  is  now  owned  by  Hiram  and 
Henry  Smith. 

Orange  and  Solomon  Stoddard  settled 
on  Ketchum  hill  opposite  where  Mr.  Ketch- 
um located  ;  they  came  in  about  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  Ketchum.  Their  brother  James 
owned  land  east  of  theirs  and  a  portion  of 
the  site  of  Manning ville. 

Charlotte  Whitney,  who  now  lives  in 
Lisle,  was  the  wife  of  William  Whitney,  of 
Whitney's  Point.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Park  and  they  were  married  in  18  19;  they 
located  where  the  Hopkins  block  now 
stands.  Pier  parents  lived  in  Binghamton 
and  were  early  settlers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney had  two  children.  She  is  now  eighty- 
four  years  old. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  the  first  year  of 
the  century  was  Joseph  Edmister,  who  came 
from  Massachusetts.  He  took  up  five  or 
six  hundred  acres  of  land,  a  not  uncommon 
proceeding  in  those  days.  A  part  of  the 
land  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Lisle  and  a  part  on  Owen  hill.     A  por- 


!  tion  of  the  land  in  the  Edmister  estate  for- 
j  merly  belonged  to  Wright  Dudley,  in  the 
!  northern  part  of  Lisle  village,  extending  up 
;  to  the  farm  now  owned  by  P^  Carley  ;  this 
I  was  called  Dudley  flats.  Joseph  PLdmister 
I  had  a  large  family  and  his  son  James  in- 
!  herited  a  portion  of  his  father's  lands.  Ed- 
I  win,  a  son  of  James,  was  born  in  a  log  house 
j  which  stood  near  the  dwelling  in  which  he 
I  died  in  1882.  His  son,  Thilotus,  was  sher- 
I  iff  of  the  county  not  many  years  ago,  and 
I  died  a  few  years  since,  leaving  a  famiK'  of 
I  five  children.  One  of  the  sons,  W.  D.  Ed- 
I  mister,  is  a  lawyer  and  lives  at  Whitne\-"s 
Point. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mitchell  was  a  daughter  of 
!  James  Stoddard,  of  Glen  Aubrey,  and  mar- 
!  ried  John  r^Iitchell  ;  they  came  to  Lisle  vil- 
lage in   1842,  and  he  died  here  in  1856, 
without  children;   she  is   now  eighty-one 
years  of  age. 

Henry  Cole  lived  west  of  Peter  Burg- 
j  hardt's,  where  Chaunce}'  Marenus  lives.  He 
!  was  a  shoemaker  and  supposed  to  have 
i  been  the  first  one  in  that  trade  in  the  vi- 
i  cinity. 

i      Peter  Wood,  from  Middleborough,  Mass., 

came  first  to  Tioga  county  and  in  183  I  to 

the  place  where  Warner  Liverrhore  lives 

(Cadwell  Settlement).     Seven  years  later  he 

purchased   the    farm  south  of  Killawog, 

where   Uriah  Waterman  lives,  of  Joseph 

!  Graves.  After  livinij  there  about  ei^ht 
I  ...  . 

;  years  he  went  to  li\-e  with  his  son,  David 

Wood,  where  he  died  in  April,  1862. 

Polly  Stoddard,  a  sister  of  Orange  Stod- 

i  dard,  was  an  early  school  teacher  at  Man- 
ningville  ;  she  there  taught  Robert  Ketch- 
um, among  others,  his  letters.  She  married 
Asahel  Smith,  who  was  a  merchant  at 
Pompey,  Onondaga  county.     She  finally 

I  left  him  for  his  excessive  dissipation.  They 

I  both  died  many  years  ago. 

i      Returning  to  the  vicinity  of  Killawog,  it 

I  must  be  noted  that  General  Samuel  Coe 
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was,  probably,  the  first  settler  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  here  ;  he  located  where 
George  Schermerhorn  lived  until  1884,  and 
for  a  long  time  no  one  ventured  farther  up 
the  river.  Concerning  Mr.  Coe,  Moses 
Adams  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
annalist : — 

"  I  find  the  family  of  Mr.  Coe  consisted 
of  himself,  wife  and  four  children — Ursula, 
Polly,  William  and' Betsey.  Ursula  mar- 
ried a  man  named  Weeks  ;  Polly  married 
Dr.  Benjamin  Woodruff ;  William  died  at 
his  father's,  a  single  man  ;  and  Betsey  mar- 
ried Russell  Blakeslee.  General  Coe  lost 
his  first  wife  while  he  lived  in  Lisle;  he 
subsequentl}'  married  a  Widow  Smith,  be- 
came a  widower  again  and  finally  died  near 
State  Bridge,  probably  seventy-five  or 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  northern  Broome  county  ; 
had  resided  at  or  near  Binghamton,  then 

Chenango  Point."  Mr.  Webster,  Robert 
Pierce,  William  W.  Cook,  Captain  P^zra 
Whittlesey,  Jonathan  Cowdry,  Leonard 
Session,  Michael  Fuller,  David  Blakeslee, 
Moses  Adams  (my  father)  and  Oliver 
Wheaton,  sen.,  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now 
Lisle.  In  the  first  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, you  will,  perhaps,  remember-  that  it 
was  quite  common  for  a  certain  class  of 
men  to  settle  difficulties  by  a  duel.  I  re- 
member of  hearing  Robert  Pierce  say  that 
Colonel  Cook  handed  him  a  challenge  to 
carry  to  General  Coe,  which,  to  save  blood- 
shed, he  put  in  his  pocket  and  kept  it 
there. 

My  father  was  married  to  my  mother 
(Sylvia  Johnson)  about  the  year  1792  ;  she 
was  a  daughter  of  Edward  Johnson,  sen., 
and  Abigail  Johnson,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Stoddard,  a  descendant  of  the  Stod- 
dardts  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and  sis- 
ter of  Judge  Stoddard,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  this  count)'.    The  ancestors  of 


my  grandfather  Johnson  I  know  nothing 
of.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revoiutionar}' 
War,  and  served  through  it  ;  and  his  son 
Orringe  also  served  a  part  of  the  period. 
My  grandfather  and  grandmother  were 
both  residents  of  Berkshire  county,  ^Lass. 

i  Sometime  previous  to  1800  they  remo\ed 
into  the  town  of  Lisle  (at  that  time  Union, 
Tioga  county),  bringing  witli  them  a  .large 
family  and  settling  on  lot  4S2  in  the  wil- 
derness, about  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Killawog,  where  he  died  in  1819,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty- seven  \-ears  and  six 
months.  They  raised  a  large  famih-  of 
children,  viz:  Se\'mour,  Lewis,  Orange, 
Sylvia  (my  mother),  [Minerva,  Luman,  Lu- 
cretia,  Abigail,  Edward,   Clarissa,  Nancy 

;  and  Stoddard — twelve  in  all  Mrs.  John- 
son died  in  1 831,  at  the  age  of  eighty-sev- 
en years." 

In  his  letter  from  which  the  above  is  con- 
,  densed,  Mr.  Adams  alluded  to  a  "  female 
soldier"  who  became  an  aid  to  General 
Patterson  and  went  b\'  the  name  of  Robert 
I  Shurtliff.^    She  came  to  Whitney's  Point 
i  many  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War  to 
'  see  the  general  and  gave  a  lecture  there, 
i  Mr.  Taylor  adds  that  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
:  woman,  in  her  disguise,  was  in  the  army  for 
I  quite  a  long  time.    As  far  as  has  been  as- 
I  certained,  her  excuse  for   adopting  male 
I  attire,  was  that  she  could  not,  as  a  woman,  be 
admitted  to  the  ranks ;  that  she  was  a  pa- 
triot and  wanted  to  serve  her  country,  and 
I  that  she  therefore  assumed  the  disguise, 
:  clandestinely  obtaining  the  garments,  and 
■  then  took  the  name  of  Robert  Shurtliff,  un- 
der which  she  enlisted,  and  finally  became 
an  aid  to  General  Patterson.    It  is  said  that 
;  a  soldier  noticed  her  peculiar  form  one  day 
and  remarked  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
she  was  a  man.     Her  se.x  was  finally  dis- 
covered during  a  period  of  sickness,  much 
to  her  sorrow.    The  lecture  referred  to  by 

i  i  >cborah  Sampson  wa.-)  her  iiiaiclcn  name. 
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Mr.  Adams  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  is  remembered  to  this  day  as  a 
powerful  effort.     She  eventually  married  a  ! 
man  named  Jenette ;  they  are   both  long  \ 
since  deceased.  1 

General  Coe  was  succeeded  on  his  place  ' 
by  Oliver  Wheaton,  and  he  by  his  son  i 
Erastus,  whose  daughter  married  George 
Schermerhorn  ;  the  latter  occupied  the  old  | 
Coe  homestead  until  1884,  a  beautiful  and  | 
valuable  farm  of  264  acres. 

Moses  Burghardt  was  the  first  settler  be-  \ 
low  General  Coe  and  owned  lands  that  have  , 
since  been  divided  among  a  number  of  per- 
sons.  The  house  in  which  Hiram  Caul  - 
lives  was  built  many  years  ago  for  the  | 
mother  of  Dr.  Flunt,  before  mentioned.  It  I 
was  afterward  owned  by  Noble  McClarra,  i 
and  Hezekiah  Crane  bought  it  of  him  and  | 
lived  there  until  his  death  in  1877.^  | 

The  Burghardt  estate  extended  below  i 
where  the  grist-mill  is  situated.  This  mill  ; 
was  erected  in  1830  by  Colonel  \Vm.  M. 
Cook  and  Mason  Wattles.  William,  son  of 
Colonel  Cook,  afterward  became  a  partner  - 
in  it.  It  has  since  passed  through  the  fol-  i 
lowing  hands  :  Mr.  Rudd,  Crane,  Sher-  ' 
wood  &  Bliss.  E.  Ellis,  C.  C.  Darby  &  \ 
Bros.,  and  finally  to  the  present  owner,  I 
Henry  Braman.  j 

A  tavern  was  kept  at  quite  an  early  day  ; 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  by  Bradford  Lockwood  ;  after 
keeping  it  a  rmmber  of  years  he  was  fol-  ' 
lowed  by  Ralph  Ryan.     Mr.  Hobart,  Cy-  ! 
rus  Tarbell  and  Rodney  French  afterward 
kept  the  house,  when  it  was  abandoned 
and   the    building    torn    down.  Merritt 
Hoyt's   carriage-barn  now    occupies  the 
site.  j 

Elijah  Rose  was  an  early  settler  where  E. 
W.  Rose  is  now  living.  He  died  there  and 
the  property  has  continued  in  possession  of 
his  descendants  to  the  present  time.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Salmon  Rose,  whose  early 


settlement  on  the  Otselic  has  been  described 
in  the  history  of  Triangle. 

Oliver  Wheaton  was  a  very  early  settler 
where  Willie  Wheaton  lives  ;  but  at  the 
death  of  General  Coe  he  sold  out  and  re- 
moved to  that  farm,  as  stated.  His  father 
settled  next  below  him  and  kept  a  tavern 
there  in  early  years. 

Elijah  Dewey  lived  where  D.  Y.  Upham 
now  lives,  and  died  there  many  years  ago. 

Deacon  Davis  lived  at  an  earl}'  day 
where  W.  O.  Lynde  is  now  living.  He 
was  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church  and 
highl}'  esteemed.  He  removed  to  Virgil 
and  died  there.  Frederick  Davenport 
bought  the  propert}'  in  1836,  and  after  liv- 
ing there  a  number  of  years,  sold  to  the 
father  of  the  present  owner  and  went  to 
Killawog  to  live  with  his  son-in-law,  ^ler- 
ritt  Hoyt,  where  he  died  July  13th,  1S78, 
at  the  age  of  eight}'-five  years.  He  was 
born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  and  came  to 
Ulster  county  when  about  ten  years  old, 
and  Ten  years  later  to  Colesville  ;  when  he 
was  forty-three  he  came  to  this  farm. 

The  next  farm  below  was  occupied  for  a 
number  of  years  by  Ashbel  Wlieaton.  He 
was  tollowed  by  John  Ballard,  and  he  by 
Eugene  Hall. 

A  man  named  Richards  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  a  log  house  which  stood 
just  above  the  present  ford  ;  this  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  last  log  house  standing  in 
this  vicinity. 

The  present  C.  J,  Adams  farm  was  orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  Deacon  Davis  farm, 
whose  settlement  we  have  just  mentioned. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  what 
has  been  known  as  "Mount  Hunger,"  situ- 
ated in  the  southern  central  part  of  the 
town.  This  is  not  a  euphonious  name,  but 
there  are  many  v^aluable  and  profitable 
farqis  in  that  section.  In  the  language  of 
Mr.  Ta)-lor,  it  was  settled  quite  early  by 
a  class  of  people  very  common  in  those 
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days  ;  they  preferred  almost  anything  to 
steady,  hard  work.  They  would  farm  it 
some,  lumber  some,  and  hunt  and  fish  and 
traffic.  One  of  the  early  settlers  was  a  man 
named  Daniel  Hanchett,  who  probably 
came  here  with  a  family.  He  located 
where  Mr.  Councilman  now  lives  ;  but  he 
made  but  little  improvement  ;  the  times 
were  hard  and  after  a  while  he  left.  A 
man  named  Elijah  Barden  lived  near  Mr. 
Hanchett,  and  as  near  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  settled  there  about  the  same  time 
with  Mr.  Hanchett.  He  had  a  brother 
named  Ezra,  who  w  as  a  Baptist  preacher  ; 
so  those  early  settlers  had  men  among 
them  who  could  show  them  the  way  of  life, 
marry  their  children  and  bury  their  dead. 
Whether  this  man  ever  became  their  settled 
pastor  or  not  we  do  not  know.  Solomon 
Bodfish  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  Joel  Millen  came  quite 
early,  locating  where  Andrew  Eddy  now 
lives.  He  died  some  years  ago  on  '*  Pierce 
Hill." 

Mount  Hunger,  although  still  retaining  its 
painful  name,  and  will,  probably,  for  coming 
generations,  yet  contains  some  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  town  ;  the  inhabitants  need  not 
go  hungry;  neither  is  it  much  of  a  mount. 
The  rise  from  the  "  Japhet  Hollow  "  creek 
is  very  gentle  and  it  spreads  out  into  fine 
table-lands.  A  school-house  is  located 
here  and  there  is  even  talk  of  having  the 
unpleasant  name  changed  to  Mount 
Plenty." 

These  personal  annals  of  the  town  would 
be  far  from  complete  if  we  failed  to  men- 
tion Azariah  G.  Orton,  who  lived  here  and 
died  in  Lisle  in  1865.  He  was  the  father 
of  Dr.  John  G.  Orton,  now  of  Binghamton, 
and  the  following  biographical  sketch  was 
written  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Burtis  of 
Buffalo :  — 

"  Among  the  dead  of  the  past  year,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Orton  holds  a  high  and  honorable 


I  place.  He  departed  this  life  at  Lisle, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  28th  ult.  His 
eminent  gifts  and  virtues  were  so  veiled  b\' 
excessive  modesty,  that  he  was  appreciated 

\  only  by  the  few  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him.     Dr.  Richards,  of  Au- 

;  burn,  who  knew  him  well,  declared  that  '  he 

I  was  the  greatest  theologian  in  western  New 

i  York.' 

I      "  Dr.  Orton  was  born  on  the  6th  of  Au- 

;  gust,  1789.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Col- 
onel Giles  Jackson,  was  a  member  of  the 

'  first  Congress  in  1774,  and  drew  up  the  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation   at  the   surrender  of 

I  Burgo}'ne. 

,  '''He  prepared  for  college  at  Lenox 
;  Academy,  and  entered  Williams  in  iSii. 
:  Among  his  classmates  were  SyK-ester  Ear- 
ned, William  Cullen  Br}'ant,  Senator  Ash- 
i  ley.  Dr.  Swift,  and  Judge  Sedgwick.  Wliile 
I  in  college,  *  he  was  remarked  among  us 
!  (sa\-s  Br\-ant)  for  his  mild  temper  and  acute 
i  intellect.'    He  was  crraduated  with  the  hiizh- 

1  o  s 

I  est  honors  in  181 3.    In  18  1 7  he  entered  the 

:  Theological    Seminary,  Princeton,  where, 

I  (as  Dr.  Absalom  Peters  remarks)  '  he  w  as 

!  distinguished  for  his  researches  and  reclu- 

I  sion.'     Upon  completing  his  course,  he  was 

j  commissioned  by  the  Assembly's  Board  of 

I  Missions  '  to  preach  in  destitute  places  in 

I  Georgia.'    In  this  mission  he  traveled  on 

I  horseback  from    Gett\-sburg  to  Savannah. 

;  The  next  year  he  made  a  similar  pioneer 

I  tour  through  Western  New  York.     He  was 

I  ordained  at  Cranberry,  N.  J.,  in  1822,  Dr. 

I  Armstrong  preaching  the  sermon.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Sen- 

I  eca  Falls,  N.  Y..  from  [822  to  1835  5  ^^^^ 

I  Congregational    Church    at   Lisle,  N.  Y., 

I  from  1835  to  1838;  of  the  Congregational 

I  Church  at  Greene,  N.  Y.,  from  183 8  to 

;  1852;  and  again  of  the  church  of  Lisle  from 

I  1852  to  i860,  having  held  the  pastoral  office 

i  and  performed   its  duties   for  thirty-eight 

I  years. 
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"In  1826  he  was  solicited  to  take  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  1830  he  delivered  the  address 
to  the  alumni  at  Williams  Collej^c.  He 
was  strongly  advocated  by  President  Griffin 
and  Drs.  Hyde  and  Shepard  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  then  vacant.  In  1838 
he  pubHshed  a  reply  to  Prof.  Stuart  on  the 
Constitution  in  its  relation  to  slavery.  In 
1842  he  prepared  the  Memorial  of  Che- 
nango county  to  the  Senate,  pra\-ing  tliat 
the  O'Sullivan  bill,  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  might  not  pass.  This 
bill  had  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  the 
Assembly  ;  but  the  timely  reception  of  this 
memorial  prevented  its  final  passage.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate,  March  2 2d,  1842, 
No.  78.  At  the  instance  of  the  Chenango 
county  ministers'  meeting,  he  wrote  an  able 
article  on  the  Scripture  argument  for  capi- 
tal punishment,  portions  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Gcncsce  Evangelist  of  1849. 
In  preparing  this  treatise,  he  carefully  col- 
lated all  the  passages  in  the  original  He- 
brew bearing  on  this  subject,  and  by  a 
thorough  exegesis  and  master!}-  logic,  over- 
threw the  sophisms  of  rationalists  and  sen- 
timentalists. In  1854  he  delivered  before 
the  Literary  Societies  of  Miami  University 
an  address  on  *  Nature  and  Revelation,' 
which  was  published. 

*•  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  University  of  New  York 
in  1849,  and  the  same  honor  from  Union 
College  in  1850. 

''The  life  of  Dr.  Orton  was  one  of  pro- 
found investigation.  No  field  of  Hterature 
or  science,  of  philosophy  or  theology,  was 
left  unexplored  in  his  enthusiastic  search 
after  truth.  The  great  end  of  all  his  re- 
searches was  to  illustrate  the  Word  of  God. 
His  unflinching  faith  in  the  Bible  character- 
ized him  through  life.  When  opposed  by 
Romanism,  he  was  an  unbending  Protest- 


ant ;  a  stern  Presbyterian,  when  assailed  by 
;  Episcopac}' ;  and  a  Calvinist  of  the  strictest 
j  sect,  when  attacked  by  Arminianism.  His 
i  modesty  and    self-depreciation  amounted 
I  almost  to  a  fault.     He  was  importuned  to 
!  take  charge  of  a  religic)us  quarterly,  and 
I  also  to  accept  a  call  from  Washington,  D. 
I  C.  ;  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  retirement 
1  of  a  country  parish.     As  a  scholar  he  had 
I  but  few  equals  in  this  countr\\     He  was 
I  master  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
I  familiar  with  several  modern  languages.  As 
I  a  poet,  he  produced  several  pieces  of  rare 
!  merit,  which  were  greatly  admired  b\- those 
who  had  access'  to  them.     Only  a  few  of 
these  were  published.     As  a  pastor  he  was 
faithful  and  affectionate,  full  of  sympathy 
j  and  compassion  for  the  suffering  and  erring, 
and  ever  seeking,  with  great  tenderness,  to 
win  souls  to  Christ.     As  a  preacher,  he  di- 
vided the  W^ord  of  Truth  with  qreat  dis- 
I  crimination.     His  sermons  were  remarkable 
I  for  force  of  argument,  fullness  of  illustra- 
!  tion,  and  a  thorough  searching  of  the  heart. 
I  As  a  writer,  he  has  left  volumes  in  manu- 
1  script,   which,   if   properly  edited,  would 
i  secure  for  him   an  enduring  posthumous 
I  fame." 

I  The  foregoing  annals  of  the  town  of  Lisle 
j  give  the  reader  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
I  pioneer  settlements  of  the'  town  ;  records 
i  of  the  men  who. 'came  into  the  wilderness 
j  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  own  and 
i  their  descendants'  future  prosperity.  It 
i  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  occurrences 
j  at  a  town  meeting  held  in  the  first  year  of 
'  the  century  in  the  town  of  Lisle.  A  page 
i  transcribed  from  tiie  town  clerk's  book  of 
I  that  year,  is  as  follows  :  — 
\  "  We  do  hereby  certify  that  at  an  election 
I  held  in  the  town  of  Lisle,  in  the  county  of 
!  Tioga,  and  State  of  New  York,  on  the  last 
I  Tuesday  of  April,  1800,  and  continued  by 
1  adjournment  for  three  da\'s,  pursuant  to  the 
j  act  entitled,  *  An  act  to  amend  an  act  en- 
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titled  *'  An  act  for  regulatiiit^^  elections,"  ' 
passed  27th  March,  1799,  and  on  complet- 
ing the  canvassing  the  votes  on  the  4th 
day,  the  votes  were  for  the  several  candidates 
hereafter  mentioned  as  follows,  to- wit:  — 

**  For  Edward  Edwards,  esq.,  for  Mem-  ' 
ber  of  Assembly,   seventy ;   for  Matthew  | 
Carpenter,  esq.,  eighteen.  | 
For  Jedediah   Sanger,  esq.,    iMember  ; 
of  Senate,  fifty-eight ;  for  Robert  Rosse-  ; 
boom,  do,  fift\'-five  ;  for  Isaac  Foot,  esq., 
do,  twent\'-five  ;  for  Rensseilaer  Williams, 
esq.,  do,  sev^enteen ;  for  Francis  Henry, 
esq.,  do,  six.  ' 

*'  For   William    Stewart,  esq.,  Member 
of  Congress,  thirty-eight;  for  John  Patter  ■ 
son,    esq.,   do,   twenty-one;    for  Thomas  | 
Morris,  do,  twenty- one.  j 
"  Given    under   our  hands  this  second  ! 
day  of  May,  1 800.  i 
"JosiAH  Patterson, 
"David  Manning, 
'"Benjamin  F"uli.er. 
"Daniel  A.  Wtieeler, 
"  William  Woodruff,  j 
**  Inspectors  of  Election.  | 
**  I  do  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  | 
copy.    Certified  by  me, 

"  Daniel  A.  Wheeler, 

"  Town  Clerk." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  election  occu- 
pied three  days.  In  those  times,  when  "the  I 
old  State  of  Lisle "  embraced  four  larcre  ! 
towns ;  when  there  were  few  roads  and  I 
those  of  the  worst,  it  would  have  been  well  i 
nigh  impossible  to  get  inhabitants,  scattered  j 
as  they  were  many  miles  apart,  to  attend  i 

the  town  meeting-,  if  it  had  been  held  in  one  I 
.  I 
locality  only.    So  the  inspectors  of  election,  ! 

with  the  paraphernalia  of  ballot-box,  etc.,  j 

moved  from  one  settlement  to  another,  sit-  • 

ting  on  different  days  in  different  places.  ' 

In  the  same  old  town  book  from  which  j 

the  above  record  is  taken  are  twenty  pages 

devoted  to  entries  of"  ear  marks,"  by  which  ' 


the  early  settlers  distinguished  their  stock 
from  that  of  their  neighbors.  Fences  were 
scarce  in  those  days  and  cattle  and  sheep 
roamed  whithersoever  the\'  listed  ;  the  reg- 
istry of  ear  marks,  or  other  kind  of  brands, 
enabled  the  people  to  trace  their  stock,  and 
also  gave  information  to  the  general  public 
by  which  the}'  could  return  stray  animals 
to  their  owners.  Following  are  examples 
of  these  entries  in  the  town  book  :  — 

"  Josiah  L.  Patterson  has  this  24th  day 
of  June,  1800,  entered  his  ear  mark,  viz., 
a  slit  in  the  end  of  each  ear. 

"  Jacob  Parsons  has  this  day,  24th  da\' 
of  June,  1800,  entered  his  ear  mark,  viz  , 
a  slit  in  the  end  of  the  left  ear  and  a  half- 
penny the  under  side  of  the  right." 

The  last  ear  mark  recorded  was  that  of 
Freeman  Pierce,  and  dated  the  21st  day  of 
June,  1844. 

In  another  portion  of  the  old  book  we 
find  the  following,  which  is  transcribed  ver- 
batim :  — 

"  Broak  into  the  Inclosure  of  the  Sub- 
scriber the  26  of  July  a  brown  coulered 
Horse  Something  ould  with  a  bell  strung 
with  a  leather  strap  buckled  with  an  Iron 
Buckle  a  natural  Troter  without  being  shod 
the  owner  is  desird  to  prove  property  pay 
Charges  and  take  him  away, 

"  Edmund  Badger. 

"  Lisle,  27  july,  1802.' 

"Recorded  the  15th  day  of  August, 
1802.  I  do  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be 
a  true  copy.     Certified  for  me, 

"  Daniel  A.  Wheeler, 

"Town  Clerk."' 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  first 
entry  in  this  old  book  was  made  in  the  \'ear 
1800.  This  conclusively  corrects  the  often 
published  statement  that  the  town  was 
formed  in  1 801. 

In  the  clerk's  book  of  the  year  18  15  are 
found  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  in  which  are 
the  names  of  o\'er  500  tax-pa)'ers.   This  was 
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only  twenty-four  years  after  John  Patterson's 
settlement  at  Whitney's  Point.  Allowing 
five  inhabitants  to  each  tax- payer,  it  would 
give  a  population  of  2,500  in  what  now 
forms  the  four  northern  towns  of  the  county; 
showing  what  must  be  looked  upon  as  rapid 
settlement  of  this  region. 

In  the  year  18 16  the  town  meeting  was 
held  at  the  meeting-house  ;  "  as  there  was 
but  one  in  the  town,  it  was  assumed  that 
everybody  would  know  which  one  was 
meant.  In  18 17  it  was  "  holden  at  the 
school-house  near  Thomas  Whitney's." 
This  school-house  stood  on  the  corner 
where  the  brick  post-office  building  now 
stands.  In  the  years  18  18,  18  19  and  1820 
the  town  meeting;  was  held  at  the  meetincr- 
house,  and  in  the  two  following  years  in 
the  school-house.  In  1823  near  Sharp's 
Mills  "  (now  Upper  Lisle),  whence  it  was 
adjourned  to  Rufus  Page's.  In  1827  it  was 
held  at  the  meeting-house,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  by  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard ;  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  this  character  that  is  recorded. 
In  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  we  find 
the  following,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest :  — 

*'  Voted,  to  attend  to  the  business  re- 
specting building  a  county  poor-house. 
Voted,  to  instruct  the  supervisor  not  to 
build  a  poor-house."  (This  action  must 
have  been  intended,  of  course,  merely  to 
instruct  their  supervisor  to  use  his  influence 
against  the  building  of  the  alms-house,  as 
he  could  not  have  had  the  power  alone  to 
build  or  not  build  that  institution). 

To  quote  further,  "  Voted  that  the  town 
of  Lisle  will  not  give  $3  to  clean  the  meet- 
ing-house to  hold  town  meetings  in." 

We  cannot  now  look  back  and  see  what 
may  have  been  behind  this  refusal  to  grant  a 
paltry  sum  for  keeping  clean  a  house  of  the 
Lord,  after  its  having  been  used  repeatedly 
for  a  purpose  none  of  the  cleanest ;  but  it 


i  looks,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  like  a 
I  bit  of  disgraceful  parsimony,  and  must 
:  have  made  the  blood  of  the  Rev.  Seth  Will- 
I  iston  boil  with  indignation. 
;  It  was  voted,  "  That  the  next  annual 
:  town  meeting  be  held  at  Union  village," 
j  and  it  was  encouragingly  added  that  "Esq. 
I  Bosworth  agrees  to  furnish  barrel  cider." 
I  Comment  on  this  is  unnecessary.  The 
i  spirit  of  our  forefathers  is  not  yet  dead, 
i  The  next  town  meeting  was  accordingly 
I  held  at  Union  village  (now  Killawog). 
I  There  is  no  record  that  it  was  opened  with 
'  prayer ;  but  we  may  safely  assume  that 
I  Mr.  Bosworth  kept  his  agreement  and  was 
on  hand  with  his  "barrel  cider." 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  first  steps 
i  were  taken  looking;  to  the  division  of  the 
I  unwieldy  town,  which  was  accomplished  in 
i  1831. 

The  present  town  of  Lisle  has  not  been 
without  incidents  of  interest,  one  of  which 
resulted  in  a  terrible  tragedy.    About  thirty 
years  ago  James  Houghtaling  lived  about 
I  three  miles  northwest  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
j  farm  now  occupied  by  his  nephew,  Seth 
Houghtailing.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting intoxicated  and  also  of  forcing  liquor 
down  the  throat  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  was 
a  partial  imbecile.    The  latter,  as  it  appears, 
brooded  over  revenge  for  such  conduct  on 
i  the  part  of  his  father  and  finally  carried  out 
I  his  plot.     One  day  when  his  father  lay 
I  drunk  on  the  ground  in  the  door-yard,  the 
I  son  took  an  axe  and  cut  his  head  off  and 
I  chopped  the  body  in  a  fearful  manner. 
'  When  the  boy  was  apprehended  and  ques- 
;  tioncd  as  to  why  he  had  killed  his  father,  he 
i  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the 
I  word  "father,"  but  replied  that  he  had  cut 
i  old  Jim's  head  off  and  when  he  did  it  "the 
I  old  man  flopped  around  like  a  hen  with  her 
i  headxutoff."     It  is  said  that  the  father  had 
I  remarked  a  few  days  before  the  tragedy, 
i  that  if  he  got  drunk  again  he  wished  some- 
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body  would  cut  off  his  head.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  fooHsh  boy  took  this  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  earnest  desire.  The  boy 
died  but  a  few  years  as^o,  and  it  is  thought 
that  brooding  over  his  crime  shortened  his 
days. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  occurred  an- 
other event  which  created  considerable 
excitement,  but  of  a  more  agreeable  char- 
acter than  that  just  narrated.  While  some 
workmen  who  were  digging  a  ditch  for  D.  : 
H.  Millen,  of  Yorkshire,  about  sixty  rods 
northeast  of  his  house,  they  struck  some- 
thing which  they  at  first  supposed  to  be  a 
log  ;  they  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not 
wood  but  bone  or  ivory.  Removing  it  from 
its  bed,  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface 
in  the  hard  blue  clay,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  tusk  of  a  mastodon,  an  ex- 
tinct animal  resembling  the  elephant,  but 
much  larger.  Search  was  instituted  for 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  Soon  the  base 
portion  of  the  other  tusk  was  found  ;  this 
was  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Seven  or  eight 
ribs,  the  longest  measuring  about  five  feet 
in  length,  though  somewhat  decayed  at 
at  both  ends,  were  unearthed;  also  sections 
of  the  backbone  and  tail  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  a  large  number  of  other  bones. 
It  is  supposed  the  animai  when  alive  was 
about  eleven  feet  in  height,  and  twenty  feet 
from  head  to  tail.  This  discovery  created 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  especially  among  naturalists  and 
scientific  scholars.  Many  came  from  long 
distances  to  see  the  skeleton,  and  some  of 
the  bones  were  taken  to  Cornell  University, 
where  they  arc  now  deposited,  and  some 
are  still  at  Mr.  Milieu's  house. 

A  brief  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
early  pages  of  the  history  of  this  town,  to 
"  Rowland's  Glen, "  and  it  is  proper  that 
further  details  of  the  remarkable  place 
should  be  given  It  is  situated  about  half 
way  between  Lisle  and  Yorkshire,   near  . 


Manningville.  A  person  passing  on  this 
much-traveled  road  would  scarcely  suspect 
the  proximity  of  so  wonderful  a  gorge.  It 
is  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Horace  How- 
land.  Ketchum  hill  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
glen  and  Owen  hill  rises  across  the  \  alley 
of  Dudley  creek  on  the  north.  Entering 
the  glen  from  the  north,  one  soon  reaches  a 
point  where  the  banks  rise  to  a  height  of 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  on  either  side.  Bar- 
ren rocks  crop  out  here  and  there  and 
clumps  of  over  hanging  bushes  beautify  the 
scene.  The  glen  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  near  the  center  are  two  v/ater- 
falls  over  which  the  stream  tumbles  in  pict- 
uresque grandeur  when  the  water  is  at  its 
highest,  and  when  it  is  low  forms  a  veil  of 
spray.  The  glen  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  pleasure  parties,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  town  should 
secure  it  for  the  free  use  of  the  public. 

At  an  early  day  a  Mr.  Wilson,  of  New- 
ark Valley,  had  a  grist-mill  with  an  over- 
shot wheel  on  the  stream  that  runs  through 
this  gorge.  It  stood  about  opposite  Mr. 
Rowland's  present  barn,  and  a  few  rods 
I  back  from  the  road,  and  did  quite  a  large 
business  for  a  number  of  years;  but  the 
stream,  like  all  others  in  this  region,  was 
then  much  larger  than  it  is  now. 

One  account  states  that  the  water  which 
carried  this  mill  w^as  brought  in  an  elevated 
aqueduct  from  a  spring  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  Dudley  creek  ;  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  water  was  used  from 
both  these  sources. 

The  face  of  the  region  on  Ketchum  hill, 
Yorkshire  and  Owen  hill  is  very  peculiar, 
being  largely  made  up  of  the  conical  hills 
which  were  mentioned  on  the  first  page  of 
the  history  of  the  town.  These  rise  to  a 
height  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  feet  and 
sonie  of  them  are  so  steep  as  to  render  them 
very  difficult  to  cultivate.  From  the  bases 
of  these  the  land  slopes  off  into  beautiful 
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planes  ;  but  in  some  places  the  surface  is 
almost  covered  with  these  cones. 

From  the  period  covered  by  our  account 
of  settlements  in  the  town,  it  became  rap- 
idly taken  up  and  cleared.  Quite  a  large 
traffic  was  done  in  early  years  in  the  lum- 
ber business  ;  but  as  the  supply  of  timber 
became  limited,  the  inhabitants  turned  their 
attention  more  and  more  to  agriculture,  and 
the  town  soon  took  rank  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  county  in  this  respect.  In  later 
years  dairying  has  been  greatly  de\"eloped 
and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  industries, 
the  product  being  not  only  large  but  rank- 
ing high  in  the  large  markets  of  the  country. 

When  the  project  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road through  this  town  was  first  agitated, 
it  received  the  earnest  support  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  when  the  company  was  finally  or- 
ganized a  liberal  portion  of  the  original 
stock  was  taken  in  this  town.  Wliat  these 
subscriptions  have  lost  by  the  sale  of  the 
road  on  the  mortgage,  the  general  benefit 
arising  from  the  better  means  of  communi- 
cation thus  secured  undoubtedly  more  than 
repays  the  losses.  The  road  was  opened  in 
1854  and  there  was  general  rejoicing.  It 
follows  the  valley  of  the  river  across  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  and  now  gives 
ample  transportation  facilities  to  the  people. 

For  the  noble  part  performed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  when  the  country  was 
imperiled  and  called  for  men  to  defend  it 
against  rebel  foes,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapter  on  the  military  history  of  the 
county,  which  furnishes  whatever  informa- 
tion on  that  topic  is  now  accessible.  A 
large  number  enlisted  from  the  town  and 
they  bravely  did  their  duty,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  many  lives  on  the  battle-field, 
in  the  hospital,  and,  what  was  infinitely 
worse,  in  the  prison  pens  of  the  enemies  of 
their  country. 

Physicians. —  One  of  the  early  physicians 
who  practiced  considerably  in  this  town  was. 


j  Dr.  J^.  S.  Briggs.     He  was  born  in  IMiddle- 

i  bury,  Mass.,  in  1775  and  studied  medicine 

I  in  his  native  State.     He  practiced  a  little  in 

I  that  State  and  then  came  to  Berkshire, 

I  where  he  continued  thirt\-  vears ;  but  he 
i  _  '  ' 

j  had  relatives  and  acquaintances  in  Lisle  and 
I  was  frequently  called  here.  In  1838  he 
I  came  to  Lisle  to  reside  with  his  son,  Colo- 
j  nel  B.  C.  Briggs.  He  died  from  a  cancer 
I  in  1840. 

I  In  the  \'ear  1802  Thaddeus  Thompson 
settled  in  Lisle;  he  was  from  Lenox,  Mass., 
and  had  two  sons  who  entered  the  profes- 
sion. The  elder  Thompson  kept  a  store  at 
Yorkshire,  where  he  died.  His  son,  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  studied  most  of  his  term 
in  the  ofiice  of  Dr.  McWhorter,  of  Cincin-- 
natus,  Cortland  county,  and  attended  lect- 
ures in  New  York.  He  went  to  Michigan 
about  1 8 17  and  was  very  successful  there. 
His  brother,  Thaddeus  Thompson,  prac- 
ticed several  years  in  the  town  of  Lisle,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Orange  Stoddard  ; 
he  also  finalh^  went  to  Michigan. 

Dr.  Salphronius  Henr\'  French  was  born 
of  New  England  ancestry  on  the  27th  day 

i  of  August,  181  I,  at  Zoar,  now  Charlemont, 
Franklin  county,  Mass.  In  early  youth  his 
parents,  in  18 14,  moved  to  Castle  Creek, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.  His  time  was  fully 
occupied  with  manual  labor,  teaching  school 
and  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  until  he  graduated  at  Berkshire, 
Ma.ss.,  ^Medical  College,  December  i  ith^ 
1833,  and  soon  thereafter  became  a  resident 
of  Lisle.  He  was  successful  and  popular  in 
his  practice,  amassini^^  a  snug  fortune  as  a 
just  result  of  his  diligence  and  frugality. 
His  political  affiliation  was  at  first  with  the 
Whigs,  by  whom  in  1846  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  ;  soon  after  he  received  his 
diploma  he  effected  a  co-partnership  with 
Dr.  P.  B.  Brooks,  of  Lisle,  where  he  con- 
tinued two  years.  He  then  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  of  Chenango. 
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While  engaged  there  his  former  partner  left  j 
Lisle  and  Dr.  French,  upon  the  urgent  re-  ! 
quest  of  many  friends,  returned  to  Lisle,  | 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1877.     He  was  always  a  strict 
temperance  man.     He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  medical  journals,  and  enjoyed 
literary  and  scientific  studies.     His  last,  and 
a  very  commendable  production,  is  entitled 
Outlines  of  the  Genealogy  of  the  FreneJi 
Family.     He  interested  himself  in  every- 
thing which  tended  to  encourage  and  ele- 
vate mankind.    In  187 1  he  was  elected  the 
second  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Lisle  Academy,  which  office  he  held  until 
1876,  when  he  was  compelled  b\'  impaired 
health  to  resign.     x\fter  a  lingering  and 
painful  illness  he  died  in  May,  1877, 
cancer  on  the  face. 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Kelly,  who  was  reared  in 
Tompkins  county,  had  but  limited  educa- 
tional advantages  and  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Hemingway,  while  the  latter  lived  at 
Richford.  Without  further  qualifications 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Slater- 
ville,  Tompkins  county,  which  was  followed 
by  one  year  at  Richford.  He  then  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Geneva  College 
and  obtained  a  license  to  practice  from  the 
Ontario  Medical  Society,  in  the  winter  of 
1840-41.  He  then  came  and  settled  in 
Centre  Lisle.  He  remained  only  about  a 
year,  went  to  Marathon  and  thence  in  about 
a  year  to  Ohio. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Kelley  left  Centre  Lisle 
the  place  was  filled  by  Dr.  George  R. 
Barnes.  He  was  born  in  this  town.  He 
was  placed  out  at  work  when  quite  young, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen  years  old 
had  tried  his  hand  at  the  trades  of  cloth- 
dressing,  carpenter  work,  carriage  making 
and  farming.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion, and  devoted  all  of  his  energies  to  that 
object.     In  October,  1839,  he   began  the. 


!  st^idy  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
I  French,  continuing  until  the  fall  of  1842, 
I  when  he  attended  lectures  at  Geneva.  He 
practiced  with  Dr.  French  one  year  and 
then,  in  January,  1844,  located  in  Centre 
Lisle,  where  he  continued  until  his  death  in 
1848  ;  he  died  with  consumption.  Dr. 
Barnes  was  a  writer  of  considerable  ability 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Dr.  James  Allen,  jr.,  born  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Lisle.  In  the  fall  of  1847  he  began  study- 
ing medicine  with  Dr.  French,  and  in  1850 
graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institu- 
tion. He  immediately  began  practicing  at 
Centre  Lisle,  but  not  succeeding  left  shortly 
after  for  Cincinnatus,  Cortland  county,  where 
he  was  successful. 

Dr.  William  J.  Orton  was  born  at  Greene, 
Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  December  ist, 
1838.  His  father  was  Rev.  Azariah  G.  Or- 
ton, D.D.,  whose  memory  as  a  scholar  and 
preacher  of  the  gospel  is  well  appreciated 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  son  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  pa- 
rental education  and  mental  culture,  and 
early  acquired  a  pleasure  and  eagerness  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  inordinately  gath- 
ering intellectual  strength  at  the  expense  of 
physical  development  and  firmness. 

His  medical  studies  were  pursued  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  G.  Orton,  of  Bing- 
hamton,  and  in  attendance  upon  the  lect- 
ures of  the  University  of  New  York,  where 
he  graduated  in  1863. 

Thus  equipped  by  mental  and  profes- 
sional culture,  after  a  few]months'  service  at 
Lincoln  Hospital,  Washington,  he  engaged 
in  active  practice  in  the  village  of  Lisle  and 
its  rural  surroundings,  assuming  with  char- 
acteristic zeal  the  multitude  of  cares  and 
perplexities  and  hardships  of  the  country 
practitioner. 

In  this  work  his  physical  energies  soon 
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gave  out,  and  with  a  few  years  of  persistent 
struggles  to  endure,  the  lamp  of  life  went 
out  October  30th,  1875. 

The  practice  and  science  of  his  profession 
he  ardently  loved,  and  by  his  devt^tion  to 
it  he  early  won  a  reputation,  and  his  circle 
of  practice  was  always  more  than  his  deli- 
cate constitution  could  endure. 

Outside  of  his  profession  and  in  the  social 
walks  of  life  he  was  a  general  favorite,  won 
by  his  kind  and  genial  address,  and  as  a 
Christian  he  was  active  and  efficient. 

A  valuable  paper  from  his  pen  was  read 
before  the  Broome  County  Society  in  the 
autumn  of  1869,  on  "  The  Causes  and  Treat- 
ment of  Tuberculosis,"  for  which  he  received 
a  vote  of  thanks,  and  it  was  directed  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  State  Medical  Society,  and 
was  subsequently  published  in  its  report  of 
Transactions  for  1870. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Broome 
County  Medical  Society  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  1863,  and  Was  ever  zealous  for  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  its  members,  and  his 
memory  will  long  be  cherished  b\'  tliem. 

Dr.  Simeon  H.  McCall  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  town  of  Lisle,  studied  med- 
icine in  the  office  of  Dr.  Barnes,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  occupied  his  place. 
He  remained  but  about  a  year  and  removed 
to  Franklin,  Delavvare  county. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Hall  graduated  from  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1870  and  came 
to  Lisle  and  began  practice  in  1S72.  He  is 
now  the  only  physician  here  and  has  a  large 
practice. 

We  are  able  to  give  a  list  of  supervisors 

of  the  town  only  from  the  year  1855,  as 

follows:     1855,    Marcena  Glezen ;  1856, 

Almond  A.   Smith;    1857,    Solomon  J. 

Northrup;  1858,  Walter  S.  Peck;  1859- 

60,  Horace  Lathrop  ;  1861-62,  Albert  A. 

Hotchkiss;    1863-64,    Martin    S.  Clark; 

1865,    Solomon  J.   Northrup;  1866-67, 

William  B.  Edwards;  1868-69,  Andrew  S. 
26 


Maniiing;  1870,  Stephen  D.  Pratt;  1871, 

Martin  S.  Clark;    1872,   ;  1873-74, 

N.  R.  Burghardt  ;  1875-76,  James  B.  Hol- 
land ;  iS/j-jS,  Ira  S.  Cook;  1879-80, 
Alonzo  D.  Lewis;  1881-82,  Ashley  Wil- 
liams ;  1883,  H.  J.  Wattles. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the  town 
for  the  year  1884: — 

Supervisor — Cornelius  M.  Lusk,  Centre 
Lisle. 

Justices  of  the  peace  —  Hon.  Walter  L. 
Peck,  Lisle  ;  Ashley  Williams,  Killawog ; 
Dwight  French,  Lisle ;  Nathan  O.  Bene- 
dict, Centre  Lisle. 

Highway  commissioner  —  Leroy  H. 
Smith,  Centre  Lisle. 

Excise  commissioners  - —  Stephen  D 
Pratt,  Killawog  ;  Horace  O.  Howland, 
Lisle  ;  Isaac  N.  Leet,  Centre  Lisle. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  —  George  W'. 
Couch,  Jonas  C.  Sliter. 

Collector  —  Erastus  Burghardt. 

Town  clerk  —  Robert  C.  Osborn. 

Constables  —  James  M.  Pendell,  M.  M. 
Hollenbeck,  Freeman  Cartwright,  S.  C. 
Guernsey. 

Game  constable  — John  Brown. 

Assessors— Orson  Howland,  Milton  Coy, 
M.  S.  Clark. 

Inspectors  of  election,  first  district — Geo. 
W.  Stoddard,  Jesse  Randall,  D.  W.  Bur- 
dick  ;  second — R.  Forbes,  Frank  Burg- 
hardt, E.  F.  Kinney;  third — S.  D.Pratt, 
Delos  Haven,  Eugene  Hall. 

Lis/e  Village. —  It  is  an  interesting  tra- 
dition, and  one  worthy  of  being  perpetu- 
Jited,  that  Lisle  owes  its  name  to  General 
La  r^iyette,  who,  possessing  an  estate  in 
Lisle,  France,  suggested  the  name  for  the 
home  of  his  friends.  Generals  Hyde  and 
Patterson.  These  patriots,  thrown  into 
each  other's  society  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  great  strugge  for  freedom,  often  amused 
themselves  with  reminiscences  of  their  boy- 
hood days,  and  it  was  in  honor  of  their 
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distinguished  friend,  and  as  a  reminder  of 
their  pleasant  associations  with  him,  that 
the  town  received  its  name. 

The  villajje  of  Lisle  is   located  on  the 


\V.  F.  Saxton  succeeded  F.  D.  Fox  in 
1.87S  in  the  only  store  devoted  to  drug  and 
book  trade.  The  vacant  store  lately  occu- 
pied by  A.  &.  J.    Inderlied,  was  built  bv 


west  bank  of  the  Tioughnioga  river,  and  is  i  John  Hanford. 


a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Syracuse,  Bing- 
hamton  and  New  York  railroad,  midwa\' 
between  Binghamton  and  Cortland.  It 
w^as  incorporated  in  1866,  has  a  population 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  a  thriving; 


manufacturing  town. 


m 


The  first  post-office  was  established 
Lisle  August  26th,  1802.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  post-masters  and  date  of  ap- 
pointment:  Simeon  Rogers,  August  26th, 
1802  ;  \Vm.  Thompson,  August  29th,  18 14; 
Cyrus  Johnson,  December  loth,  1818; 
Thomas  Whitney,  December  6th,  1824; 
Reed  Brockway,  August  19th,  1829;  Pel- 
etiah  B.  Brooks,  April  ist,  1834;  Jona- 
than N.  Brockway,  September  15th,  1836; 
Otis  Lewis,  October  12th,  1838;  Artemas 
Rowland,  February  3d,  1842;  Otis 
Lewis,  August  6th,  1845  ;  William  H. 
Stoddard,  June  19th,  1849;  Hiram  Mc- 
Call,  November  14th,  1856;  Salphronius 
H.  French,  May  21,  1857  ;  ^^'m-  V.  Share, 
January  27th,  1858  ;  Wm.  H.  Allison,  July 
9th,  1859;  Wm.  V.  Share,  November  4th, 
1859;  Wm.  H.  Squire,  April  27th,  1863; 
Philotus  Edmister,  January  4th,  1 870,  when 
it  was  made  a  money-order  office  ;  Wm.  D. 
Lord,  December  17th,  1872  ;  John  C.  Lew- 
is, May  1 6th,  1878  ;  Walter  L.  Peck,  March 
9th,  1880. 

The  early  settlements  and  business  enter- 
prises of  Lisle  \illagc  and  vicinit}'  h.a\-e 
been  already  chronicled.  Tiie  record  of  the 
mercantile  business  of  the  place  may  be 
continued  by  mentioning  the  general  store 
kept  by  Robert  Osborn,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son,  M.  B.  Osborn,  in  1878= 

H.  A.  Lamb  keeps  a  general  store,  which 
he  opened  in  a  building  formerly  used  as  a 
dwelling-house. 


Alonzo  Lewis  began  dealing  in  hardware 
in  1862,  and  was  one  of  the  respected  mer- 
chants of  the  place.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  business  by  his  son,  Alonzo  D.,  in  1881. 

The  grist-mill  was  rented  by  George 
Peabody  of  John  Pierce  in  1844;  it  has 
three  run  of  stone  and  a  cider  mill  attached. 
Both  water  and  steam  power  are  used. 

John  C.  Lewis  began  the  dry  goods  trade 
in  1862,  which  he  continued  until  1878, 
when  his  brother  George  took  the  business 
and  ran  it  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  store  now  used  for  the  post-office 
was  formerly  occupied  as  a  place  of  busi- 
ness by  John  D.  Peck. 

There  are  now  two  saw- mills  in  opera- 
tion at  Lisle ;  the  one  owned  by  A.  L 
Guernsey  was  bought  by  him  of  Daniel 
Hubbard  in  1866.  The  one  owned  and 
operated  by  H.  Edwards  &  Co.,  since  about 
1859,  was  built  at  an  early  day  by  Solo- 
mon and  Orange  Stoddard. 

J.  S.  Rockwell  &  Co.  own  the  tannery 
here  and  the  one  at  Yorkshire.  About 
twenty  men  are  employed  at  each  place. 
They  have  been  in  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty about  twenty  }:ears  and  have  done  a 
laro^e  business.  L.  S.  Smith  is  manao^er  in 
Lisle. 

Geo.  Bassett  &  Son  carry  on  the  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop.  It  was  erected  in 
1872;  they  do  general  custom  work. 
There  is  but  one  blacksmith  shop  in  the 
village,  that  of  E.  B.  Gray.  He  succeeded 
\V.  G.  Palmer  in  1882. 

It  is  believed  that  Alpheus  Hanks  built 
and  kept  the  first  tavern  in  Lisle  village. 
Oliver  Wheaton  built  the  first  one  in  the 
town,  but  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  up  towards  Killau  og. 
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The  present  hotel  was  built  in  1875.  It 
is  now  kept  as  the  "  Motel  Diidle\%"  by  C. 
W.  Theleman,  who  succeeded  Gideon  Lan- 
ders in  1882. 

The  early  and  prominent  attorney^  of 
Lisle  was  Alexander  McDowell,  of  whom 
the  following  sketch  was  read  at  the  alum- 
ni exercises  of  the  Lisle  Academy  in 
1884:— 

"Alexander  McDowell,  esq.,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education,  was  born 
of  Holland  Dutch  parents  on  the  29th  day 
of  November,  1820,  at  the  town  of  Hunts- 
ville  (now  Otego),  Otsego  county,  N.  Y. 
In  early  youth  his  parents  moved  to  Centre 
Lisle, 'Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  where  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  constable,  which  he  held  for 
one  term.  He  borrowed  a  law  book  in  or- 
der to  acquaint  himself  with  the  duties  of 
the  office,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  his 
subsequent  large  and  carefully  selected  law 
library,  and  the  commencement  of  his  pro- 
fessional career.  With  an  indomitable  will 
and  commendable  zeal,  after  laborious  man- 
ual labor  through  the  day  he  would  study 
law  far  into  the  night,  the  darkness  being 
dispelled  by  the  fitful  light  from  a  pitch- 
pine  torch.  He  loaned  $50  of  his  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Chas.  Brooking,  and  invested  it  in 
books  which  he  studied  until  he  had  nearly 
memorized  them.  He  tried  his  first  suit 
July  7th,  1843,  for  plaintiff  Enos  Barrows, 
against  Henry  Jennings.  Verdict  $24.50  ; 
fees,  $2." 

In  1845  he  was  admitted  to  Broome 
County  Conmion  Pleas,  and  September 
5th,  1848,  at  Norwich,  to  all  the  courts. 
He  has  had  eight  law  students,  the  first  of 
whom,  Hon.  W.  B.  Edwards,  now  Broome 
county  judge,  became  his  partner  under 
the  name  of  McDowell  &  Edwards.  In 
the  year  1858,  November  roth,  they  moved 
to  Binghamton  and  formed  the  law  firm  of 
McDowell,  Stilson  &  Edwards. 


«  In  i860  it  was  dissolved  and  McDowell 
&  Edwards  moved  to  Lisle,  where  the\'  en- 
joyed a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties,  until  January  ist, 
1 87 1,  when  their  professional  relations  were 
severed  upon  the  election  of  the  junior 
member  to  the  bench  of  the  Broome  coun- 
ty courts. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  until  1855, 
when  he  became  a  Democrat.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  Lisle 
Union  School  and  Academy,  and  in  1868 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  which  office  he  held  for  three 
successive  terms.  Was  highway  commis- 
sioner three  years,  from  1848  to  185  i,  and 
president  of  the  village  seven  years. 

Erank  P.  Lewis  is  now  the  only  attorney 
practicing  in  Lisle  village.  He  was  educa- 
ted in  the  Whitney's  Point  Academ\'  and 
Rochester  University,  where  he  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1874.  He  read  law  in  tlie  of- 
fice of  Mr.  McDowell  and  was  admitted  in 
the  fall  of  1874,  since  when  he  has  prac- 
ticed here. 

Albert  A.  Twiss  formerly  practiced  in 
this  place  and  died  here. 

Lisle  has  always  been  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  schools.    One  of  the  earliest 
teachers    here  was  Alma  Seymour ;  her 
school  was  kept  in  a  corn-house  built  by 
Alpheus  Hanks,  which  stood  in  rear  of  the 
site  of  the  present  hotel.     Since  that  day 
schools  have  multiplied   in    number  and 
vastly  advanced  in  character  until  the  cul- 
mination has  been  reached  in  the  present 
'  excellent  graded  school  and  academ}-,  nr- 
\  ganized  in  1868,  and  Alexander  McDowell, 
I  esq.,  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
I  board  of  education,  as  well  as  of  the  village, 
I  in  1866. 

!      The  affairs  of  the  district  and  school  are 
managed  by  a  board  of  education,  which 
'\  is  composed  of  five  members ;  three  of 
I  whom  are  elected  each  odd  year,  and  two 
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each  even  year,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  assembled  in  annual  meeting  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  August. 

The  curriculum  provides  eight  grades  of 
a  year  each,  and  two  courses,  the  academic 
or  classical,  of  three  years  each,  represent- 
ing eleven  years  of  work. 

The  site  is  owned  by  the  district  and  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  is 
seven  by  fifteen  rods,  and  contains  120 
square  rods.  The  building  is  a  two-story 
frame  structure,  and,  aside  from  the  halls, 
has  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
chapel,  with  two  anterooms,  is  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.     It  is  fifty-four  feet  square. 

There  are  300  volumes  in  the  library  of 
this  school,  to  which  additions  are  made 
annually.  Students  and  residents  of  the 
district  are  entitled  to  draw  books,  subject 
to  the  rules  printed  with  the  catalogue  of 
books. 

The  chemical  laboratory  and  philosophical 
apparatus  are  ample  for  classes  pursuing 
the  course  of  instruction. 

Non-resident  students,  who  take  music 
lessons  of  the  instructor,  are  allowed  the 
free  use  of  the  piano  and  organ. 

Trustees- — Dwight  French,  Mortimer  B. 
Edwards,  Frank  P.  Lewis,  Andrew  Inder- 
lied,  Jeremiah  Fenner. 

Officers  —  Dwight  French,  president ; 
Jeremiah  Fenner,  vice-president;  Frank 
P.  Lewis,  clerk;  Warren.  F.  Saxton,  treas- 
urer ;  William  B.  Livermore,  collector. 

Faculty,  1884  — Giles  H.  Stilwell,  A.  B., 
principal;  Miss  Mary  A.  Lewis,  preceptress; 
Miss  Annie  B.  Hall,  intermediate  depart- 
ment; Mrs.  Susan  A.  Squire,  primary  de- 
partment ;  Miss  Lizzie  McKinney,  musical 
instructor ;  Miss  Mary  A.  Lewis,  librarian. 

The  Lisle  Academy  Alumni  Association 
was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  Academy 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  June  i6th,  1882, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  mem- 
ory of  the  school  life  of  its  members,  and 


I  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Lisle  Acad- 

I  All  graduates,  and  students  who  have 
I  been  or  are  on  the  academic  roll,  are  entitled 
j  to  become  members,  and  all  teachers  who 
have  been  or  may  be  connected  with  the 
school  and  the  board  of  education  are  hon- 
orary members  of  the  association. 
I  At  the  annual  meeting  and  social  reunion, 
I  held  on  Friday  evening,  June  22d,  1883, 
1  the  following  officers  and  executive  com- 
:  mittee  were  elected:  F.  P.  Lewis,  president; 
I  Earlman  Fenner,  vice-president;  R.  C. 
j  Osborn,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  ]\Iiss 
I  Rhoda  Stoddard,  Miss  S.  D.  Peck,  Miss 
I  Mary  Edwards  and  Miss  Fanny  Osborn, 
j  executive  committee.  The  faculty  ex-officio 
I  are  also  members  of  the  committee. 

The    Press. — The    Lisle    Gleaner  was 
founded  by   Gilbert  A.   Dodge  in  May, 
1 87 1,  and  is  the  first  newspaper  published 
I  in  Lisle.     Eugene  Davis  was  the  managing 
I  editor,  and  had  his  office  in  the  building 
now  owned  b\-  Stephen  Ho\  t,  on  the  south 
side  of  Main  street,  east  of  tlie  railroad.  In 
February,  1872,  Mr.  Davis  became  editor 
and  proprietor,  and  in  April,  1879,  moved 
the  office  to  the  building  owned  by  him- 
i  self,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street  and 
j  west  of  the  railroad. 

i      In  name  and  form  only,  there  were  earlier 
I  newspapers  in  this  village.     In  July,  1866, 
I  P.  D.  &  C.  A.  Van  Vradenburg,  then  of 
j  the  Marathon  Leader,  started  a  Lisle  edition 
'  under  the  name  of  the  LJsle  Dispatch,  which 
I  was  continued  for  one  year,  and  gained  a 
circLiIation  of  about  300  copies.  William. 
Capron  was  father  of  the  enterprise.  He 
solicited   subscriptions  and   furnished  the 
i  local  news. 

For  three  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
A.  S.  F'oote,  then  of  the  Broome  Gacette, 
had  a  branch  offixe  in  the  old  Stoddard 
store  and  issued  three  numbers  of  the  Lisle 
;  Lh'rald  from  his  press  at  Whitney's  Point. 
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Churches.  —  The  early  organization  of  a 
religious  society  in  Lisle  (1795)  b\-  the  Rev. 
Seth  WilHston  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Two  years  later  the  labors  of  Mr.  Williston 
were  rewarded  by  the  organization  of  the 
First  Co}igrcgational  ChurcJi  of  Lisle, 
whose  first  pastor  he  became.  At  its  or- 
ganization the  church  consisted  of  eleven 
professing  members,  and  five  who  were  not 
professors.  William  Osborn  \\  as  elected  to 
the  office  of  deacon  in  1801,  but  it  was  not 
until  1 8 10  that  he  and  Andrew  Squires,  his 
colleague,  were  consecrated.  Mr.  Willis- 
ton  emplo\-ed  only  half  his  time  in  pastoral 
duties  in  this  society,  the  residue  being  oc- 
cupied in  missionary  labors  in  Union, 
Owego  and  Oquaga.  From  1S03,  when 
he  was  installed  pastor  *of  this  church,  till 
1 8 10,  when  he  was  dismissed  from  it,  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  all  his  time  within 
the  pastoral  limits  of  this  congregation. 
This  church  "  was  the  earliest  organized,  it 
is  believed,  of  any  west  of  the  Catskills  and 
south  of  L^tica."^  Their  first  house  of  wor- 
ship was  not  erected  until  1822.  The 
present  one,  which  will  seat  400  persons, 
was  erected  two  years  later  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000.  Rev.  F.  L.  Drew  is  the  present 
pastor  of  this  society  and  came  here  in 
1883.  The  membership  is  about  sixty. 
The  deacons  are  Walter  Peck  and  W.  F.  Sax- 
ton.  The  trustees  are  H.  N.  Whitne}',Geo. 
Lewis,  W^alter  Peck  and  M.  B.  Edwards. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Lisle  was  or- 
ganized about  the  year  1815.  by  Rev.  Geo. 
W.  Densmore,  its  first  pastor.  The  first 
class  was  organized  in  1830  or  1831  with 
P.  B.  Brooks  as  leader.  Their  house  of 
worship,  which  will  seat  250  persons,  was 
erected  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  E.  L.  Bennett,  and 
the  church  membership  is  fifty.  D.  11. 
Truesdale  is  class  leader.  The  trustees  are 
Dwight  French,  M.  Jansen,  E.  Carlc\'. 

iSee  foot-note  in  history  of  town  of  Triangle. 


I  The  Masonic  Lodge  of  Lisle,  Xo.  597, 
'  has  been  described  in  the  chapter  devoted 
i  to  that  order.  The  present  officers  of  the 
j  lodge  are  A.  D.  Lewis,  master;  F.  P. 
I  Lewis,  S.  W.  ;  George  W.  Lewis;  J.  W.  ; 
j  F.  J.  Inderlied,  secretar\-  ;  C.  W.  Thele- 
j  man,  treasurer ;  Y .  R.  Edwards,  S.  D.  ; 
I  Charles  Marks,  J.  D.  The  lodge  has  forty 
I  one  members  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
I  tion. 

i  The  village  has  long  had  a  temperance 
:  union  which  has  been  well  sustained,  it 
I  was  organized  in  1866.  The  membership 
!  has  a\-eraged  about  one  hundred.  Meet- 
j  ings  have  been  regularly  held  once  a  month. 
!  The  two  presidents  of  the  society  at  the 
I  present  time  are  M.  B.  Edwards  and  E. 
I  Carle\'.  Elmer  E.  Davis  is  secretary.  The 
I  organization  has  accomplished  a  great  deal 
I  of  good. 

j  The  village  of  Lisle  was  incorporated  in 
I  the  }'ear  1S66.  P^ollowing  are  the  present 
I  officers :  — 

!      P""red  J.  Inderlied,  jr.,  president;  Charles 
I  M.  Bassett,  Aai  Guernsey,  Frank  P.  Ed- 
i  mister,  trustees  ;  Eugene  Davis,  clerk  ;  W. 
i  F.  Saxton,  treasurer;  B.  Y.  Sparrow,  street 
I  commissioner;  R.  H.  Glover,  police  consta- 
ble ;  Judson  N.  Willis,  collector;  board  of 
health,  William  W\   Benedict,  George  W. 
Stoddard,  Andrew  Inderlied, 
I      Killaivog.  —  Referring  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
i  Annals,  we  find  that  Colonel  Mason  Wat- 
:  tles's  name  appears  frequently  in  the  history 
I  of  Killawog.     John  Thompson  has  already 
i  been  mentioned  as  the  keeper  of  the  first 
store  here  and  Colonel  Wattles  was  inter- 
ested in  it  for  a  time.     He  was  also  asso- 
ciated with   Colonel  W.   W.   Cook  in  the 
erection  of  the  grist-mill  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.     He  was  a  distiller  and  a  partner 
with  Colonel  Cook  and  Robert  Pierce  in 
the'  distillery  that  was  located   near  the 
house  of  the  latter,  and  already  described. 
,  Colonel  Wattles  was  elected  an  associate 
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judge  in  1807  and  was  again  chosen  in 
18 1 2.  He  was  also  county  clerk  one  term. 
Another  man  of  the  same  name  appears 
later.  He  was  also  called  "  Colonel, "  and 
was  sheriff  one  term.  He  married  Sally 
Burghardt  and  lived  for  a  number  of  \'ears 
opposite  of  the  Baptist  church,  where  Geo. 
Todd  lives.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Mason 
Wattles. 

Colonel  \V.  W.  Cook  was  another  im- 
portant man  to  the  place  in  early  days.  Tn 
addition  to  the  mill,  built  by  him,  as  stated, 
he  operated  an  asher\^  with  Colonel  Wat- 
tles for  man\'  years,  making  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  barrels  of  pearl- 
ash  per  )'ear,  which  was  then  quite  a  source 
of  revenue.  He  also  had  a  store  for  a 
number  of  )'ears  ;  it  stood  where  the  steam 
saw-mill  is  located. 

Judge  Nathaniel  l^osworth  was  another 
prominent  and  enterprising  man.  He  soon 
became  possessor  of  the  grist-mill  built  by 
Colonel  Cook,  and  attached  a  saw-mill 
thereto.  He  had  an  oil  mill,  also,  which 
stood  on  the  creek  opposite  where  Colonel 
Cook  lived  ;  it  was  built  about  18 14.  The 
oil  manufactured  was  taken  by  him  to  Albany 
where  it  sold  for  two  dollars  a  gallon  ;  this 
he  exchanged  for  goods  for  his  store.  He 
also  established  a  nail  factory  for  heading 
the  cut  nails  which  he  bought  and  kept  for 
sale.  He  gave  $500  toward  the  erection 
of  the  Baptist  church.  Henry  Todd  and 
Allen  Cowdry  each  gave  a  like  sum.  Judge 
Bosworth  had  a  family  of  six  children,  one 
daughter  being  the  wife  of  Lewis  Yarring- 
ton  and  living  at  Killawog. 

Jonathan  Cowdry  lived  in  the  first 
house  north  of  Colonel  Cook's.  He  had  a 
large  family,  but  it  is  supposed  they  are  all 
dead. 

With  such  a  people  and  their  earnest 
work  the  little  hamlet  grew  gradually  to  its 
present  condition.  The  first  toll-bridge 
across  the  river  at  this  point  was  built  very. 


i  earl\- by  Cephas  Comstock.  An  ice  freshet 
I  swept  it  away,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Joseph 
Wheaton.  This  bridge  shared  the  fate  of 
;  its  predecessor,  and  for  many  \-ears  there 
i  has  been  no  bridge,  as  the  travel  across  the 
.  river  is  light. 

i  The  records  of  the  post-office  here  can  be 
i  traced  back  to  1861,  when  J.  J.  Wlieaton 
I  kept  it  and  continued  it  until  1863.  E.  R. 
1  Rindge  has  been  postmaster  since  ;  the  of- 
I  fice  was  located  in  the  depot  in  1877. 
i  The  store  built  b\-  Israel  Phetteplace  is 
:  now  kept  b\-  F.  C.  Smith,  who  succeeded  F. 
;  A.  Potter. 

;  C.  H.  Butterfield  began  business  here  in 
i  1884  as  a  merchant, 

I  Milo  Washburn  was  probably  the  first 
I  blacksmith  in  the  village.  His  shop  stood 
I  on  the  Vv'cst  side  of  the  street  just  below  the 
I  corner  where  Mr.  Pratt  lives.  He  was  fol- 
i  lowed  by  Carding  Jackson,  who  also  built 
I  the  house  of  Mr.  Pratt,  just  mentioned,  as 
I  earl\-  as  18  iG.  What  is  now  the  rear  part 
I  of  this  house  was  once  a  tavern  John  H. 
I  Preston  is  the  present  blacksmith  here  and 
I  has  owned  his  shop  forty  years. 
I  The  present  steam  saw-mill  was  built  by 
I  Mr.  Brock  way  ;  it  is  now  owned  by  2^1  r. 
i  Twing  R.  Hitt,  who  became  sole  owner  of 
!  the  property  in  1880. 

I  Henry  Braman  is  the  owner  of  the  grist- 
mill, which  he  purchased  in  1877;  it  has 
three  run  of  stone  and  is  a  valuable  prop- 
erty. 

The  first  school-house  stood  nearly  oppo- 
site of  the  present  residence  of  E.  Johnson  ; 
but  this  =ite  \\'as  wet  and  the  next  hnuse 
I  was  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
I  between  the  site  of  Mr.  Joh.nson's  house 
and  that  of  Mrs.  F'rench.    The  old  house 
was  moved  to  the  west  side  of  the  road  and 
farther  north,  where  it  is  used  as  a  dwelling. 
The  second  school  building  was  quite  a  pre- 
!  tentious  institution,  two  stories  high,  and 
I  was  used  for  public  meetings  as  well  as  for 
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school  purposes.  After  a  number  of  \'ears 
it  was  cut  clown  to  one  stor\-  and  moved 
farther  back,  where  it  now  ser\  es  its  origi- 
nal object.  Nancy  Seymour  and  Mary 
Huson,  the  latter  the  moth.er  of  Professor 
Thatcher,  were  early  teachers  here.  In 
1824-25  a  select  school  was  kept  by  Miss 
Abigail  Powers.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Millard  Fillmore. 

The  county  surrounding  Killawog  pos- 
sesses mnch  natural  beaut}-  and  is  a  valua- 
ble farming  region. 

Churches. — The  Baptist  Church  of  Kil- 
lawog was  formed  October  i6th,  1 84 1,  with 
fifty- eight  members  the  first  meeting;  all 
from  the  first  church  of  Lisle,  which  was  or- 
ganized at  Upper  Lisle  in  1S02,  with  six- 
teen members,  a  part  of  whom  lived  the 
west  side  of  the  hill  between  the  Otselic  and 
Onondaga  rivers. 

When  the  old  church  was  first  organized 
they  commenced  holding  meetings  alter- 
nately at  Upper  Lisle  and  at  Union  Village, 
as  then  called,  and  which  was  the  name  of 
the  church  when  organized  and  until  1864. 

After  the  death  of  the  old  pastor,  Levi 
Holcomb,  in  1825,  the  difierent  pastors  set- 
tled at  Union  village  were  Elder  Asahel 
Holcomb,  Elder  William  West,  1827;  in 
1830,  Elder  David  Leach,  who  lived  at 
Smithville  several  years  ;  Elder  Burdick  set- 
tled for  one  year  in  1836;  then  Elder  D.  B. 
Litchfield,  in    1837,  1840,  Elder 

Aaron  B.  Jones,  who  was  pastor  when  the 
Union  Village  church  was  organized  in 
1841. 

In  1833  the  mecting-hou?e  was  com- 
menced. It  was  completed  and  dedicated 
July,  1835.  Previous  to  the  separate  or- 
ganization there  was  a  revival  of  great  in- 
terest;  in  1809  Polder  Irish,  a  home  mis- 
sionary, preached  a  while  to  the  church  and 
in  different  neighborhoods,  and  there  were 
in  eight  months  eighty  members  baptized 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.     In  the 


'  winter  of  1828  a  very  devoted  student  from 
I  Hamilton,  Mr.  Goodenough.  taught  a  select 
I  school  in   the  upper  school-room ;  there 
j  was  a  Pentecostal  season,  and  Elder  West 
j  baptized    a  goodly  number  of  converts. 
Also  during  the  labors  of  D.  B.  Litchfield  a 
large  number  was  added  to  the  church. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  pastors 
of  the  Union  Village,  or  Killawog  Church  : 
I  Rev.  A.  B.  Jones  ;  Rev.  David  Leach,  one 
year  in   1 842;  Rev.  G.  W.  Meads,  three 
years;  Rev.  N.  Prince,  one  year ;  Rev.  R. 
A.  Washburne,  from  1847       ^854;  Rev. 
I  Starks,  for  one  year  ;  supplied  then  by  Rev. 
I  Alvin    Bennett    and    Elder   Fisher  until 
I  1857;  Elder  Plummer  one  year,  then  sup- 
I  plied  by  Rev.  Alvin  Bennett;  Rev.  R.  T. 
Gates  followed  ;  Brother  Charles  Brooks,  a 
licentiate,  for  two  years ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Barns 
in  1862  for  three  years;    after  which  sup- 
I  plied  by  different  ones  until  1868,  when  Rev. 
I  E.  M.  Blanchard  was  settled  until  1871, 
I  followed  by   Rev.    Mr.   Lull  until  1875, 
I  when  Rev.  A.  P.  Merrill  was  settled  till 
I  1878,  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Sage,  as  sup- 
1  ply  for  one  year,  followed   by  Rev.  J.  D. 
I  Barnes,  the  present  pastor, 
j      W^hen  the  Yorkshire  church  Vv^as  formed  in 
i  1845,  between  twenty  and  thirty  were  taken 
j  from  this  to  make  up  that  church.  Also 
!  when  the  Marathon  church  was  organized, 
I  twelve  of  its  members  took  letters  to  go 
!  with  that  church. 

The  present   trustees   are  William  At- 
I  wood,  George  Todd,  De  Loss  Haven,  J.  B. 
I  Richardson,  D.  Atwood,  E.  W.  Rose,  A.  H. 
Todd.     William  Atwood  and  N.  Salisbury 
are  deacons.    The   membership  is  about 
;  thirty-five. 

\  The  Methodist  Church  at  Killawog  was 
organized  with  thirty  members  by  Rev.  A. 
:  C.  Bowdish,  its  first  pastor,  in  1867  ;  the 
:  chutch  edifice  was  erected  in  the  same  year 
'  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  Rev.  Frank  Warner  is 
J  pastor.    The  trustees  arc  Daniel  Kellogg, 
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Aaron  Jennings,  Charles  H.  Phelps,  S.  Stan- 
ley, A.  Sessions.  O.  W.  Lynde  is  class- 
leader. 

Yorkshire,  (Center  Lisle). — This  is  a 
small  hamlet  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
town,  on  the  Yorkshire  creek.  The  settle- 
ments at  this  point  have  been  fully  detailed. 
The  post-office  has  been  in  existence  here 
many  years,  and  James  Haskins  has  been 
postmaster  since  1865.  He  also  keeps  the 
hotel  and  has  since  1868. 

M.  H.  Lewis  conducts  a  store,  in  which 
he  succeeded  Fay  Woodruff  in  1883.  P. 
H.  Lusk  also  has  a  store  which  he  occupied 
in  1882. 

The '  mill  owned  by  O.  F.  Pinckney  has 
been  in  his  possession  since  1874.  It  was 
previously  owned  by  A.  S.  Manning  and  \\. 
N.  Howland.  The  steam  mill  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  L.  S.  Smith.  It  has  twice  been 
burned  and  rebuilt. 

There  is  large  tannery  here  in  possession 
of  the  heirs  of  J.  S.  Rockwell.  It  was 
built  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
has  done  a  large  business,  at  one  time 
giving  employment  to  nearly  one  hundred 
men. 

Leander  Rood,  one  of  ihe  older  settlers, 
has  had  a  wagon-shop  for  a  number  of  years, 


I  and  PVeeman  Cartwright  has  carried  on 
I  blacksmithing  since  1881. 
i  The  cemetery  on  the  knoll  at  this  place 
i  was  probably  established  in  1S06,  the  first 
j  pf^rson  buried  there  having  been  James 
I  Stoddard. 

I  CJiiireIies.—  T\\^  Methodist  Church  at 
j  Centre  Lisle  was  organized  by  Rev.  D.  D. 
!  Lindsley,  the  first  pastor,  in  1869;  the 
I  church  building  was  erected  in  the  same 
I  year  and  cost  $4,500. 

j  The  Baptist  Church  at  Centre  Lisle  was 
I  organized  with  seven  members  in  1828. 
I  The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1856  at 
I  a  cost  of  $4,400.  Rev.  Asahel  Hoi  comb 
I  was  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  of 
!  Binghamton,  was  the  last  pastor.  The 
I  trustees  are  G.  \V.  Livermore,  Lyman  Reed 
I  and  Dewitt  Dickinson.    The  membership 

of  the  societ}'  is  about  forty. 

At  Millville,  a  little  settlement  southeast 

of  Lisle  village,  are  located  the  saw-mill 
j  and  <7rist-mill  of  Mrs.  F.  Perr\\  whose  bus- 
I  iness  connection  with  the  place  has  already 
i  been  mentioned. 

!  The  cutter  w^orks  located  here  are  opera- 
ted by  Waite  &  Perry,  and  turn  out  10,000 
cutters  a  year.  This  business  was  also  be- 
gun by  the  late  F.  Perry. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  NANTICOKE. 


NANTICOKE  is  the  remaining  one  of  | 
the  four  towns  formed  from  the  town  ! 
of  Lisle  April  i8th,  183 1,  the  history  of 
the  other  three  occupying  the  chapters  im- 
mediately preceding.  It  lies  upon  the 
western  border  of  the  county,  north  of  the 
center,  and  is  "bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
town  of  Lisle  ;  on  the  east  by  the  town  of 
Barker;  on  the  south  by  the  town  of 
Maine,  and  on  the  east  by  Tioga  county. 


This  town  consists  almost  wholly  of  roll- 
ing, hill}^  upland,  and  the  valle}^s  along  the 
small  streams  arc  narrow  and  broken.  It 
is  watered  by  the  two  main  branches  of 
Nanticoke  creek,  which  flow  southerly,  one 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and 
the  other  through  the  western  part.  The 
hills  rise  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Susquehanna  river. 
The  surface  of  the  town,  thou!^h  rollinsr  and 
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very  uneven,  can  nearly  all  be  cultivated. 
The  soil  on  the  hills  is  a  slaty  loam  cover- 
ing hardpan,  with  but  a  few  inches  of  soil, 
and  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  till- 
age. In  the  narrovv  valleys  the  soil  par- 
takes more  of  the  character  of  gravell\^ 
loam.  The  town  covers  an  area  of  16,124-0- 
acres.  The  town  was  named  from  the 
creek  of  the  same,  which  received  it  from 
the  Indians. 

The  territory  now  included  within  the 
limits  of  this  town  was  settled  earh',  the 
pioneers  locating  principally  along  the 
streams  in  the  valleys.  Philip  Councilman 
came  in  1793  and  settled  where  the  hamlet 
of  Glen  Aubrey  is  now  situated.  He  had 
quite  a  large  femily.  The  settlement  at 
that  point  consisted  of  Philip  Councilman, 
Philip  Councilman,  jr.,  Peter  Councilman, 
Henry  Councilman  and  John  Councilman. 
The  place  was  known  for  many  years  as 
"  Councilman  Settlement." 

Philip  Councilman  is  remembered  as  a 
noted  hunter  and  trapper,  from  which  \'o- 
cation  he  derived  substantial  aid  in  pa\-ing 
for  his  farm  of  three  hundred  acres. 

John  Beachtle,  James  Stoddard  and  John 
Ames  came  in  not  long  after  the  first  set- 
tlement w^as  made  and  located  on  the  east 
of  the  creek.  Mr.  Stoddard  came  from 
Connecticut  and  Mr.  Beachtle  from  Luzerne 
county,  Pa.  The  latter  first  settled  where 
J.  H.  and  James  Stoddard  now  own.^ 

The  first  birth  in  this  town  was  that  of 
Betsey  Stoddard  in  1794,  and  the  first 
death  that  of  Miss  Bird.  She  was  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Stoddard. 

Isaac  Lamb  settled  on  the  site  of  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Lamb's  Corners  in  1804. 

The  settlement  of  the  locality  known  as 
"  Japhet  Hollow  "  was  probably  not  made 

1  There  is  a  remarkable  api)Ie  tree  on  tills  farm.  The 
small  shrub  from  which  it  has  grown  was  brought  from 
Pennsylvania  by  Polly  Beachtle  in  1796.  Near  the 
ground  the  tree  mea-ures  aljout  tw  elve  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. 


!  before  1822,  when  a  family  of  that  name 
:  (Stephen  Japhet)  located  there.  They 
i  came  from  Massachusetts  to  Oxford  and 
I  thence  to  this  place,  locating  where  Charles 
I  Marks  now  lives.  The  famih'  was  said  to 
j  have  been  of  a  somewhat  roving  disposi-  . 
!  tion  and  inclined  to  get  a  living  by  difier- 
I  ent  kinds  of  traffic  rather  than  by  hard  la- 
bor in  a  new  country  at  farming.  The\' 
did  not  remain  here  very  long.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  "Japhet  Hollow,"  and  some 
'  of  its  inhabitants,  bore  a  rather  hard  name 
1  for  some  years.  It  has  been  written  that 
I  "  tlicre  was  a  class  of  inhabitants  living  there 
i  who  were  not  inclined  to  jjet  a  livinij  bv 
I  farming,  but  rather  by  hunting,  fisliing, 
I  horse-trading  and  similar  occupations  ;"  and 
I  still  more  serious  charges  are  made  against 
;  them.  But  all  this  is  now  changed  and  the 
and  the  locality  possesses  no  objectionable 
reputation.  The  "  Hollow  "  is  formed  by 
a  small  branch  of  the  Nanticoke  creek. 
George  Cook  was  another  of  the  early 
I  settlers  in  this  region.  He  came  from 
'  Rhode  Island  as  early,  probably,  as  1882. 
I  P^lijah  Butler  came  about  the  same  time 
I  froni  3*Ias5achusetts  and  settled  at  what  is 
I  known  as  Butler's  Corners. 
1  Albert  A.  Wilson  came  from  Massachu- 
j  setts  in  1833  and  purchased  the  farm  which 
i  he  still  owns  of  Clinton  Patrick  and  Mr. 
!  Canfield.  Thomas  Horton  came  in  quite 
!  early  and  settled  v/here  his  son  Edgar  now 
I  lives.  Mr.  W  ilson  thinks  he  is  the  oldest 
I  voter  in  the  town.  He  has  a  large  apiary 
i  and  derives  considerable  income  from  the 
I  sale  of  pure  honey. 

:  In  the  year  18 14  Silas  Hemingway  set- 
j  tied  on  a  tract  of  land  lying  directly  south 
I  of  Japhet  Hollow,  a  part  of  which  tract  ex- 
!  tended  into  the  valley  of  the  same  stream 
\  fortning  the  "  Hollow."  He  came  from 
i  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  Having  a  brother 
i  living  in  Dryden,  Tompkins  county,  X.  Y., 
i  he  started  on  a  visit  to  him  and  also  to 
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seek  an  attractive  location  for  settlement. 
On  this  journey  he  met  Dr.  Thompson, 
who  then  liv^ed  near  Yorkshire,  and  was  in- 
formed by  him  that  he  had  a  son  John  who 
owned  a  farm  that  he  wanted  to  sell.  Mr. 
Hemingway  came  and  saw  the  place  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  he  paid 
Thompson  one  thousand  dollars  for  one 
hundred  acres.  He  brought  with  him  his 
wife  and  four  small  children,  and  one  son 
was  born  to  them  after  their  arri\  al.  It 
required  a  peculiar  but  admirable  kind  of 
heroism  to  thus  leave  the  scenes  of  civili- 
zation for  a  wilderness,  there  to  set  up  one's 
hearthstone  for  life,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hem- 
ingway appeared  to  possess  all  the  deter- 
mination and  faith  in  themselves  to  render 
such  a  prospect  a  not  unin\  iting  one. 

The  following  church  letter  is  self-ex- 
planatory : — 

*'  This  may  certify  that  the  bearer,  Silas 
Hemingway  and  Phebe,  his  consort,  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Brook- 
field,  Minsink  town,  Orange  county,  State 
of  New  York,  in  full  standing  in  union  and 
communion  ;  as  such  we  recommend  them 
to  God's  dear  people  wherever  in  God's 
holy  providence  they  may  go,  wishing 
them  the  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  our 
all-sufficient  Redeemer. 

*'  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 

"  Henry  Ball, 

'*  Pastor. 

*•  February  15  th,  18 14." 
Mr.  Hemingway  formed  a  Baptist 
Church  at  Yorktown,"  as  Yorkshire  was 
then  called,  with  which  he  united  and  was 
at  once  appointed  church  clerk.  He  also 
sent  out  notes  of  invitation  to  the  different 
Baptist  churches  to  send  their  "  elders  and 
chosen  brethren  ""to  come  and  institute 
them  "  in  the  southwest  part  of  Lisle  " 
into  a  separate  church.  They  were  *'  to 
meet  in  a  small  house  near  Brother  Samu- 
el Phipps."    This  was  under  date  of  No- 


^  vem})er    19th,  18 14.    Three  churches,  at 
I  least,   were  included  in  these  invitations, 
I  and  they  met  at   the  time  agreed  upon. 
I  The  Church  was  organized  and  was  called 
i     the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Lisle." 
Mr.  Hemingway's  daughter  Eliza  mar- 
ried  Richard  Canfield.     His  son   Harry  ^ 
married  Lovenia  Belknap.     Fannie  married 
F.  S.  Griggs.     Silas,  jr.,  married  Caroline 
Wilbur. 

I  In  1837  Frederick  S.  Griggs,  who  mar- 
ried Fanny  Hemingway,  bought  her  father's 
farm,  to  which  he  made  additions  until  it 
embraced  about  three  hundred  acres.  Silas, 
Hemingway,  sen.,  died  in  Michigan  in 
1837,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years  ;  his 
wife  died  in   1 850,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

Samuel  Phipps  settled  earh'  on  a  part  of 
what  is  now  the  Griggs  farm. 

In  the  year  18 1 5  James  L.  Hyde  was 
living  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  C.  Dris- 
coll,  sen.  How  long  previous  to  that  date 
he  had  been  there  we  have  not  learned. 

James  Stoddard,  sen.,  was  an  early  set- 
tler and  lived  farther  down  the  hollow 
where  Nathan  Barnes  now  lives.  His  farm 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  little  stream  and  is 
pleasantly  situated. 

Je.sse  Lane  came  prior  to  1815  and  set-  , 
tied  on  the  farm  where  Andrew  Howland 
lives  ;  and  a  Mr.  Cobb  was  an  early  settler 
near  the  Griggs  farm.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  early  settlers  within  this  town 
were  less  permanent  than  those  in  other  lo- 
calities near  by,  and  there  is,  consequently, 
more  trouble  in  tracing  the  records. 

The  first  town  meeting  in  Nanticoke  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Philip  Councilman  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  1832.  It  is 
said  that  the  political  spirit  waxed  warm 
and  a  general  free  fight  was  indulged  in, 
with  attempts  to  burn  the  ballot  bo.x.  The 
following  officers  were,  however,  elected  : — 

Supervisor — N.  Remmele. 

1  .     1  Dr.  Harry  ilemin<j\vay,  of  Whitney's  I'oint. 
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Clerk— H.  B.  Stoddard.  j 

Justices — Silas  Hcming:way,  H.  B.  Stod-  \ 

dard,    David     Councilman,    and    Charles  I 

Brookens.  | 

Overseers  of  the  poor — Samuel  Canfield  j 

and  John  Councilman. 

Commissioners     of     hiCThuays — F.    S.  1 

a       -  I 

Griggs,  H.  Walter  and  James  Lamb.  j 
Commissioners  and  inspectors  of  schools  | 
— F.  S.  Griggs,  A.  N.  Remmele  and  J.  L. 
Smith. 

Assessors — Charles     Brookens,  Hiram 
Rogers  and  Silas  Hemingway. 

Collector — Philip  Councilman. 

Constables — Aurora  Brayman  and  Isaac  1 
A.  Griggs. 

Sealer  of  weights  and  measures — Silas 
Hemingway. 

Nanticoke  Springs. — Nanticoke  Springs 
have  attained  some  notoriety.  They  are  | 
situated  about  one  mile  from  Lamb's  Cor- 
ners, a  little  west  of  south.  They  consist 
of  two  springs  near  together.  The  water 
of  one  is  a  little  stronger  than  the  other. 
The  taste  of  the  water  is  very  similar  to 
water  that  has  had  considerable  powder 
stirred  in  it.  Nathan  Cadwell  owned  them 
quite  early  and  built  a  boarding  house 
which  would  accommodate  fifty  or  sixty 
persons.  That  was  probably  built  fifty 
years  ago.  Persons  came  from  the  city  of  | 
New  York  and  from  different  parts  of  the  ! 
country,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  water 
by  drinking  and  bathing.  For  many  years 
they  were  quite  noted.  Mr.  Cadwell  was 
succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Baker  ;  he  by  a  Mr. 
Arnold,  and  he  by  Joseph  Shaw.  The 
next  occupant  was  a  Mr.  Balch,  and  while 
in  his  possession  the  boarding  house  burn- 
ed down.  This  was  some  twenty  years  or 
more  ago.  Since  this  event  the  springs 
have  lost  their  popularity.  For  a  number 
of  years  a  stage  was  run  from  I^inghamton  j 
to  the  Springs  to  accommodate  visitors.  It  | 
was  run  by  Harry  Ketchum,    The  proba-  j 


bilities  are  the  springs  are  as  valuable  as 
an}'  in  the  country  of  their  character. 

A  camp-meeting  was  held  near  these 
springs  in  1839.  It  was  a  time  of  great  in- 
terest, and  many  of  the  older  people  speak 
of  it  occasional!}'  as  one  of  the  remarkable 
periods  in  their  recollections.  Some  of  the 
sermons  and  preachers  are  distinctly  re- 
membered for  their  power  and  influence. 

Lajnb" s  Corners. — This  is  a  hamlet  lo- 
cated on  Nanticoke  creek  west  of  the  center 
of  the  town.  The  post-office  was  establish- 
ed here  in  i860,  at  which  time  it  was  re- 
moved from  Nanticoke  Springs.  E.  H. 
Morgan  is  the  present  postmaster.  He 
succeeded  Elijah  Adams  in  1879  in  both 
the  post-office  and  the  store.  Another 
store  is  kept  b}^  L.  D.  Tyler.  A  large  saw- 
mill is  operated  here  by  Washington  John- 
ston ;  a  grist-mill  is  connected  with  it.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  owned  the  mill  more  than 
twent}'  years,  and  has  done  a  large  business 
in  tlie  past.  Another  saw-mill  which  has 
also  been  in  operation  about  the  same  length 
of  time  is  that  of  S.  E.  Monroe. 

Warren  Gee  has  had  a  blacksmith  shop 
here  about  ten  }'ears. 

George  Littlewood  owns  and  operates  the 
cheese  factory  at  Lamb's  Corners.  It  was 
built  by  him  in  1882. 

The  M.  E.  Church  at  Lamb's  Corners 
was  organized  with  twenty  members  in 
1852,  in  which  year  their  house  of  worship, 
which  will  seat  200  persons,  was  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000,  which  is  two-fifths  of  the 
present  value  of  the  church  property.  Rev. 
John  M.  Grimes  was  tlie  first  pastor  ;  Rev. 
G.  O.  Beers  is  the  present  pastor.  Charles 
C.  Smith  and  C.  Crady  are  the  trustees. 
The  society  is  quite  small 

The  Baptist  Church  at  Lamb's  Corners 
was  organized  with  forty  members,  by  1^1- 
der  Levi  Holcomb,  in  February,  1825,  but 
the  church  edifice,  which  will  seat  250  per- 
sons, and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,  was 
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not  erected  until  1853.     Its  first  pastor  was  j 
Rev.  Granville  Gates  ;  Rev.  \V.  R.  Stone  is 
the  present  supply,  from  Maine.    The  dea- 
cons are  I.  T.  Lamb,  Charles  Smith,  N.  J.  i 
Councilman.     The    trustees    are  Charles 
Smith,  I.  T.  Lamb,  M.  E.  Rigby. 

Glen  Aubrey.  —  The  post-office  at  this 
hamlet  is  now  kept  by  Jackson  Dyer,  who 
succeeded  William  H.  Riley  in  1876.  The 
hamlet  is  located  on  the  east  branch  of 
Nanticoke  creek.  It  was  the  first  point 
settled  in  the  town  by  the  Councilman 
families,  and  was  known  for)-ears  as  "Coun- 
cilman Settlement."  Descendants  of  these 
families  still  live  here. 

Jackson  Dyer  opened  a  grocery  store  here 
in  1873  and  still  keeps  it.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1870,  by  Nelson  Swan. 

O.  E.  Crouse  built  the  other  store  build- 
ing in  1869.  Charles  A.  Sly  has  kept 
the  store  since  1876,  succeeding  William 
Riley. 

The  Chnistian  Church,  at  Glen  Aubrey, 
was  organized  with  twelve  members,  in 
1857,  by  Jonathan  Alison  and  William 
Stalker.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Edward 
Tyler;  the  church  edifice,  which  will  seat 
150  persons,  was  erected  in  1866,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,800.  Elder  George  Shear  is  the  pres- 
ent pastor  over  the  church ;  he  came  in 
April,  1883.  The  trustees  are  J.  Adriance, 
A.  Stalker,  John  Adriance.    The  two  last 


1  named  are  deacons.    The  membership  is 
about  forty. 

The  ?^Iethodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
i  Glen  Aubre}',  was  organized  with  thirty- 
members,  but  when  and  by  whom  we  are 
unable  to  learn.  Their  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  1867.  It  cost  $2,500,  and  will  seat 
200  persons.  It  was  dedicated  in  March, 
1 868,  by  Rev.  B.  I.  Ives.  Rev.  Edgar  Sib- 
ley was  the  first  pastor ;  Rev.  G.  O.  Beers 
at  present  ministers  to  the  cliurch.  The  trus- 
tees are  A.  P.  Haw\-er.  Horace  Walter,  Janies 
Councilman.    The  membership  is  small. 

The  present  officers  of  the  town  (1884) 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Supervisor  —  Charles  H.  Green. 
Town  clerk —  B.  Frank  Weaker. 
Justices — P.  Sutphen,  Charles  Smith,  F. 
M.  Perr\',  Abram  P.  Hawver. 

Commissioner  of  highways —  Charles  D. 
P^oster. 

Collector  —  William  D.  Fuller. 
Inspectors  of  election  —  Oliver  Tyler,  E. 
P.  Sutphen,  Michael  Wood. 

Constables  —  George  Callard,  William  B. 
Morgan,  Andrew  Smith,  Walter  Gaylord. 
Game  constable —  M.  H.  Morgan. 
Excise  commissioners  —  George  Dyer,  E. 
R.  Andrews. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  —  C.  C.  Hendrick, 
Mason  Adams,  Alfred  Brown,  George  Van- 
denburg,  AI.  Morgan. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  UNION. 


IN  date  of  formation,  Union  is  one  of  the 
two  oldest  towns  in  Broome  county, 
Chenango  being  the  other.  It  was  formed 
February  i6th,  1791,  fifteen  years  before 
Broome  county  was  organized.  It  was  then 
in  Tioga  county.     It  embraced  at  the  time 


of  its  formation,  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Nor- 
wich and  Oxford  (as  then  defined)  in  Che- 
nango county,  w  hich  was  taken  from  L^nion 
in  I7t^3  ;  a  part  of  the  town  of  Greene,  Che- 
nango county,  taken  off  in  1798  ;  the  town 
.of  Tioga,  Tioga  county  (which  then  em- 
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.  braced  a  larc^e  portion  of  what  is  now 
Tioga  county),  taken  oft*  in  1800  ;  the  town 
of  Lisle,  Broome  comity  (then  embracing 
the  present  towns  of  Lisle,  Triangle,  Bar- 
ker and  Nanticoke),  taken  oft*  in  1801  ;  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Chenango,  taken  off  in 
1808  ;  the  town  of  Vestal,  taken  oft"  January 
22d,  1823,  and  the  town  of  Maine,  taken 
ofif  March  27th,  1848.  A  small  part  of 
the  town  of  Lisle  was  annexed  to  Union, 
April  iith,  1827;  and  a  portion  of  7^"oga, 
Tioga  county,  was  annexed,  April  2d,  18 10. 
For  details  of  the  boundaries  of  these  dif- 
ferent and  perplexing  divisions,  the  curious 
reader  is  referred  to  the  statutes  of  the  years 
mentioned. 

This  town  lies  upon  the  north  shore  of 
the  Susquehanna  river,  southwest  of  the 
center  of  the  count}'.  The  surface  consists 
of  the  Susquehanna  intervale  and  the  hilly 
region  north  of  it.  The  highlands  are  nearly 
centrally  divided  northerly  and  southerl}- 
by  the  Nanticoke  creek,  a  considerable 
stream  that  flows  southward  entirely  across 
the  town,  forming  a  deep  valley;  this  stream 
and  the  Susquehanna  river,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  town,  the  Choco- 
nut  creek  in  the  eastern  part,  with  some 
small  brooks  and  creeks,  constitute  the 
drainage  of  the  town. 

The  soil  of  the  town  consists  in  the  val- 
leys of  a  rich  mixture  of  clayey,  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam  and  alluvium,  and  is  very  fer- 
tile. Oh  the  hilly  portions  there  is  gener- 
ally a  rich  soil  of  slaty  and  gravelly  loam  ; 
these  hills  are  cultivated  to  their  summits 
and  are  more  productive  than  the  highlands 
in  many  portions  of  the  count}'. 

The  town  embraces  a  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal Wilson  patent ;  of  the  Hooper  patent, 
and  a  small  corner  of  the  Bingham  patent  in 
the  southeastern  corner  ;  and  the  remainder, 
by  far  the  larger  portion,  was  embraced  in 
the  old  Nanticoke  and  Chenango  townships. 
It  covers  an  area  of  20,872^  acres. 


I  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  this 
i  town  was  made  in  1785.  At  that  time  the 
I  region  was  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of 
i  pine,  oak  and  other  hard  woods.  We  shall 
!  trace  some  of  the  early  settlers  as  far  as  we 
j  have  been  able  to  learn  definitely  regarding 
;  them.  The  region,  was,  perhaps,  visited 
i  first  with  a  view  to  settlement,  by  Colonel 
i  Hooper,  the  patentee  of  the  tract  bearing 
i  his  name  ;  he  came  in  the  interest  of  Bine- 
I  ham.  Cox,  and  possibly  others,  to  survey 
1  and  explore  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna. 
!  Joseph  Draper  located  in  the  year  1785, 
I  on  the  site  of  Union  village  ;  but  we  find 
no  reliable  data  as  to  his  after  career.  Jer- 
emiah and  Benjamin  Brown  located  near 
Hooper  in  the  same  year,  on  the  north  side 
I  of  the  river.  Colonel  Coc  settled  opposite 
I  the  Browns,  on  the  river  road.     This  river 

i  road  was  then  an  Indian  trail. 

i 

I      One  of  the  prominent  early  settlers  of 
j  the  town,  who  came  in  in  this  year  (1785), 
!  was    General    Orange  ^    Stoddard.  The 
i  reader  of  the   general  county  history  in 
I  preceding  chapters  will  remember  that  he 
I  was  one  of  the  five  commissioners  sent  by 
;  the  Massachusetts  Company  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  for  their  lands.     Mr.  Wilkinson, 
in  noting  .Mr.  Stoddard's  settlement,  says 
in  his  Aimals :  "  He  settled  near  where  his 
son,  the  present  Judge  Stoddard,  afterward 
j  lived  for  a  number  of  years,  and  where  the 
i  Traveler's  Inn  is  now  (1840)  kept."  James 
'  Stoddard,  a  brother  of  the  general,  came 
I  to  the  county  about  the  same  time  and 
I  settled  in  Lisle.     Bryan  (Judge)  Stoddard 
was  General  Stoddard's  son,  and  formerh^ 
I  lived  in  Hooper,  where  William  Gray  now 
!  lives  ;  he  kept  the  public  house  there  (the 
1  Traveler's  Inn  above  referred  to)  for  a  num- 
I  ber  of  years. 

I      Nehemiah  Spaulding  settled  in  this  year 

i  \  ' 

'  I  This  name  \va.>  formerly  spclfed  "Orinj^h," 
i  "Orii^L^e,"'  or  "Orringe;"'  l)ut  it  is  now,  we  believe, 
1  generally  spelled  as  here  given. 
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(1785)  where  Reuben  and  William  Spaiild- 
inof  now  live.  Walter  Sabins  aho  came  in 
at  this  time  and  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  near  the  "creek."  He  was 
employed  as  a  surve\'or  by  the  Boston 
Company. 

Captain  William  Brink  came  to  the  town 
in  this  year  and  located  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river,  a  little  farther  down  than  Gen- 
eral Stoddard's,  on  the  farm  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  S.  June.  His  son,  James 
Brink,  lived  on  what  was  alwa\'s  known  as 
the  Brink  Farm.  Captain  Brink  was  from 
Wyoming,  where  he  lost  his  cattle  and 
property  in  the  great  ice  freshet.  F'rom 
there  he  removed  first  to  the  Delaware 
river,  and  a  few  years  later  came  into  Union. 
Wilkinson  says  that  he  lost  all  of  his  im- 
provements on  the  "  Park  place,"  presuma- 
bly by  a  freshet,  "  and  had  to  begin  anew. 
His  hardships  seem  to  have  given  him  a 
wonderful  durability  of  constitution.  He 
lived  to  be  eighty-two  years  old.  When 
seventy  years  of  age  he  is  said  by  his  son 
to  have  cradled  five  acres  of  grain  in  one 
day.  His  courage  and  hardihood  are  pro- 
verbial to  this  day.  As  corroborative  of 
this,  it  may  be  related  that  upon  a  certain 
time  himself  and  Mittinus  Harris  and  Isaac 
Underwood  went  out  hunting  in  a  frack- 
ing-snow  up  the  Choconut.  They  came 
across  a  bear's  track  and  followed  it  to  a 
pine  tree  whose  top  was  broken  off  and 
which  was  hollow.  It  was  evident  that  the 
bear  had  entered  the  tree  and  at  the  top  ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  access,  or  to  rouse  the 
bear,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  tree. 
When  it  was  near  falling  they  agreed  upon 
Harris  to  take  his  stand  in  order  to  shoot 
the  bear  as  it  came  out.  As  the  bear 
bounded  from  the  tree,  he  fired,  but  did  not 
kill.  The  dogs  attacked  it,  and  the  bear 
was  about  running  under  a  log  or  fallen 
tree,  near  where  Captain  Brink  was,  when 
he  laid  hold  of  the  bear's  hind  le^rs  and 


i  held  on  with  hands  and  teeth,  till  Harris 
j  came  and  knocked  the  animal  in  the  head 
j  with  a  hatchet." 

1  ^    Winthrop   Roe  settled  in  the  town  in 
I  1792,  locating  in  the  eastern  part,  coming 
j  from  Connecticut.     He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
j  Revolutionary  War,  and  came  to  the  town 
j  with  an  ox  sled.     His  children  were  Will- 
j  iam,  Solomon  and  Hannah  ;  the  latter  be- 
I  came  the  wife  of  Joseph  Chambers,  and  is 
j  still  living  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  }'ears. 
I      Moses  Chambers  located  in  the  eastern 
I  part  of  the  town.     His  son  Joseph  was  a 
;  surveyor  and  lived   near  "  East  Union." 
I  Benjamin  and  Moses  Chambers  were  also 
I  sons  of  ]\Ioses,  sen.    Joseph  Chambers  died 
I  in  Binghamton  in  the  summer  of  1871, 
!  over  eighty  years  of  age.     His  wife  was  a 
i  daughter  of  Winthrop  Roe,  an  early  settler, 
1  and  is  now  ninety-four  years  of  age. 
1      Ezekiel  Crocker,  who  settled  in  the  town 
j  in  the  first  year  (1785),  was  one  of  the  sixty 
'  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Purchase.  Ac- 
:  cording  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Ezekiel  Crocker 
;  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  town, 
;  but  died  poor  through  speculations  in  salt 
'  during  the  W^ar  of  18 12.     Oliver  Crocker, 
i  son  of  Ezekiel,  came  to  the  town  a  little 
I  later  than  his  father,  with  a  pack  on  his 
back.     He  worked  land  on  shares  for  Mr. 
W^hitney  for  two  years,  when  he  found  him- 
:  self  able  to  purchase  four  hundred  acres  for 
himself     He  was  a  hardy,  independent  and 
energetic  pioneer,  and  it  is  said  that  for  a 
time  while  clearing  his  land  he  lived  on 
roots  and  beech  leaves.^     He  stayed  for  a 
v/hile  with  a  family  named  Edminster.  We 
find  the  following  concerning  Mr.  Crocker 
in  Child's  Gazetteer  (1872) :  — 

'*  Crocker  was  from  Richmond,  Berkshire 
county,  Mass.  The  year  previous  to  his 
settling  in  Union  (1785)  he  worked  lands 
on  shares,  as  a  tenant,  with  General  Joshua 
Whitney,  and  saved    from    his  summer's 

1  W I L K I N S<J .\ ' S  An na Is. 
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earnings  $100,  with  which  he  purchased 
400  acres  of  land  in  this  town.  He  was 
appointed,  by  his  father,  agent  for  the  sale 
of  lands  in  New  York.  He  frequently 
went  to  that  city,  always  on  foot,  and,  to 
make  the  trip  pa\',  he  brought  back  with 
him  goods  to  sell  to  the  settlers.  While  re- 
turning on  one  occasion  he  procured,  by 
permission,  from  a  cider  mill  in  New  Jersey, 
which  he  passed,  a  half  bushel  of  apple 
seeds,  which  he  stayed  there  long  enough 
to  dry  and  pack  in  his  knapsack.  A  por- 
tion of  these  seeds  he  planted  on  his  farm 
here,  and  the  rest  he  took  to  Genoa  (Cayu- 
ga county),  where  he  had  purchased  1,250 
acres  of  Jand,  and  commenced  the  second 
nursery  in  Cayuga  county.  He  built  a  ho- 
tel on  his  farm  here  in  1800,  where  a  pub- 
lic house  was  kept  for  many  years.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  kept  in  the  town." 

In  1789  Lewis  Keeler  settled  in  the 
town  ;  he  was  a  tailor  by  trade  and  lived 
for  a  period  with  General  Stoddard.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  in  1793  he  went  to 
Connecticut  to  \'isit  his  friends,  and  on  the 
way  back,  when  a  little  west  of  Deposit,  he 
fell  in  company  with  a  \\'oman  on  horse- 
back, who  was  on  her  way  to  visit  her 
brother  in  Lisle  and  invest  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  lands.  The  travelers  were  soon 
on  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  their 
friendship  advanced  so  rapidly  that  Keeler 
soon  mounted  beside  her  on  the  horse,  and 
before  they  reached  Binghamton  they  were 
engaged  to  be  married.  Reaching  Bing- 
hamton the  next  day,  they  were  married. 
They  settled  about  a  mile  above  Bingham- 
ton, and  Keeler  built  and  kept  the  first  ho- 
tel there,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the 
preceding  history  of  the  city  of  Bingham- 
ton. 

The  next  important  arrival  in  the  town 
which  we  have  to  record  was  that  of  Joshua 
Mersereau  in  the  year  1789.  He  settled 
first,  it  is  said,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 


I  but  within  a  year  or  two  removed  to  the 
\  north  side,  where  he  afterward  lived  for 
!  many  \  ears.  His  lands  extended  to  near 
1  the  site  of  Union  village,  and  embraced 
j  about  three  hundred  acres,  which  he  re- 
j  ceived  as  agent  and  surve\'or  of  the  Hooper 
j  and  Wilson  tract.  Previous  to  his  coming 
to  Union  he  resided  a  year  or  two  at  Una- 
dilla.  Joshua  Mersereau  was  a  native  of 
i  France,  and,  in  company  with  his  father, 
!  fled  to  this  country  during  the  French  per- 
I  secution.  and  settled  on  Staten  Island.  He 
I  was  then  a  young  man,  and  by  occupation 
!  a  ship  carpenter.  During  the  Re\'olution- 
I  ary  War  he  was  appointed  a  major  by  Gen- 
'  eral  Washington,  who,  afterwards,  discov- 
I  ering  that  he  was  a  better  business  man 
i  than  soldier,  changed  the  appointment  to 
I  commissary  general  for  the  exchange  of 
I  prisoners  and  quartermaster  general  of 
j  the  Continental  army,  which  office  he  filled 
I  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  an  inti- 
I  mate  friend  of  Washington,  and  his  house 
!  was  frequently  honored  by  the  presence  of 
i  the  latter.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
i  was  elected  Member  of  the  Assembly,  which 
;  office  he  filled  till  1784,  when  he  moved  to 
I  Unadilla,  Otsego  county.  Wliile  residing 
I  there  he  was  nominated  for  State  Senator 
I  in  opposition  to  Judge  William  Cooper,  of 
I  Cooperstown,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  by 
i  one  vote.  From  there  he  moved  to  Union. 
'■  At  that  time  there  were  but  few  settlers  in 
this  section  of  country.  It  is  claimed  upon 
pretty  good  authority  that  Mr.  Mersereau 
'  named  the  county  and  also  the  town  of 
U^nion. 

Lawrence  Mersereau  was  the  third  son  of 
'  Joshua,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
i  years.  When  in  his  one  hundredth  year, 
i  about  1872,  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  compiler  of  Child's  Gazet- 
'  teer  : — 

"  Lawrence  enlisted  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen   and   was    commissioned  as  ensign. 
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Governor  Lewis  gave  liim  a  captain's  com-  j 
mission.  He  filled  the  two  offices  ten  ; 
years.  Any  soldier,  he  says,  worth  $250,  • 
was  entitled  to  vote,  and  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  vote  for  Washington,  for  the  second  \ 
term  to  the  presidency,  his  father  gave  him  ' 
five  acres  of  fine  land.  He  enjoyed  good  | 
health,  retained  all  his  mental  faculties,  and  | 
transacted  all  his  business  until  the  Thanks-  \ 
giving  of  1870,  when  he  was  attacked  with  | 
a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which  somewhat  ! 
impaired  his  mental  faculties.  So  vigorous  j 
was  he  previous  to  his  sickness  that  in  i 
1 866  he  climbed  his  apple  trees  and  picked  I 
the  fruit.  His  father  and  his  father's  broth- 
er, John  Mersereau,  originated  the  first  line  ! 
of  stages  which  ran  between  New  York  and  i 
Philadelphia.  Lau  rence  frequently  accom-  ' 
panied  them  on  their  trips,  and  he  recollects  i 
riding  in  the  stage  with  Washington  several  | 
times.  He  says,  at  one  time  Washington  ; 
was  expected  to  take  dinner  in  the  house  of  \ 
his  father,  who  sent  him  to  catch  some  ; 
black  fish,  of  which  Wa.-hington  was  par-  j 
ticularly  fond.  He  went,  eis  he  supposed,  j 
according  to  his  father's  directions,  but  re-  | 
turned  without  having  caught  any.  His  j 
father  whipped  him,  and  having  again  in-  j 
structed  him  where  to  go,  sent  him  a  second  | 
time.  He  returned  with  seven  fine  fish  in  | 
due  time  for  the  feast.  Lawrence  lived  on  | 
the  old  farm  at  Hooper  until  1837,  when  he  • 
moved  to  Union  village."  I 

John  Mersereau,  brother  of  Joshua,  came 
to  Unioji  in    1792,  locating  first  on  the 

south  side  of  the  river,  but  soon  afterward  j 
settled  on  the   north  side,  where  his  son 

Peter  afterward  lived.     His  purchase  em-  ; 

braced  the  site  of  Union  villa^je.     Re^rard-  '. 

ing  the  occupation  of  these  two  brothers  ! 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  Wilkinson 

says,  in  his  Annals  of  Binghajfiton  : —  ' 

"  They  lived  on  Staten  Island  and  united-  • 
ly  kept  a  large  and  important  tavern,  long 

known  in  after  years  as  the  '  Blazing  Star.'  "  ; 


These  two  men  were  the  first  who  com- 
menced a  line  of  stages  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  uniting  their  line  with  the 
boats  that  plied  between  their  own  dock 
and  New  York.  John  Mersereau  introduced 
the  first  post  coach  into  the  United  States 
from  England  ;  was  the  first  to  put  on  four 
horses  to  a  mail  stage,  and  was  obliged  to 
send  to  England  for  a  driver;  only  two 
horses  before  the  same  vehicle  havin«;been 
driven  here  before.  Often  four,  and  some- 
times six,  horses  were  put  before  the 
coaches  of  the  gentry  in  our  own  country 
as  well  as  in  England,  but  the}'  always  had 
postilions  upon  them. 

When  the  war  commenced  their  stages 
stopped  running  ;  and  when  New  York  and 
Stated  Island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  they  lost  their  property  on  the 
Island,  which  was  burnt  ;  and  Judge  Mer- 
sereau narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the 
enem}''s  hands,  a  company  having  been 
dispatched  to  take  him  at  his  own  house  ; 
his  zeal  in  the  American  cause  having  been 
early  known  to  them.  John  ^vlersereau 
turned  his  horses,  which  had  been  employ- 
ed in  the  stage  line,  into  the  American  ser- 
vice, and  made  an  otter  of  himself  to  Wash- 
ington, who  often  employed  him  on  difficult 
expeditions,  and  as  a  spy.  Esquire  John 
La  Grange's  father  was  employed  often  in 
the  same  capacity. 

Judge  Mersereau  was  appointed  com- 
missary throughout  the  war.  He  was 
much  about  the  person  of  General  Wash- 
ington. The  judge,  with  his  brother,  were 
the  principal  instruments  in  preventing  the 
British  army  from  crossing  the  Delaware 
river  in  their  pursuit  of  Washington. 
Washington  had  crossed  the  Delaware 
about  the  first  of  December,  either  to 
escape  from  the  enemy,  who  had  followed 
him  through  New  Jersey,  or  to  go  into 
winter  quarters.  After  crossing  the  river, 
he  took  every  precaution  to  move  all  the 
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boats  across  the  river,  and  to  burn  all  the 
materials  on  the  Jersey  side,  not  carried 
over,  which  might  be  laid  hold  of  by  the 
enemy  to  construct  rafts.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton was  asked  by  Judge  IMersereau  whether 
he  was  sure  he  had  removed  out  of  the 
way  all  that  could  be  employed  to  trans- 
port the  enemy  across.  W^ashington  re- 
plied he  thought  he  had.  Judge  Mersereau 
begged  the  privilege  of  recrossing  and 
making  search.  He  and  his  brother  went 
back  and  searched  the  opposite  shore,  and 
found  below  the  surface  of  the  water  two 
Durham  boats  which  had  been  timel\'  sunk 
by  a  royalist  who  lived  near.  They  raised 
them  up,  bailed  out  the  water,  and  floated 
them  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  side.  When 
the  British  army  came  up  to  the  Delaware 
shore  they  found  no  possible  means  of 
crossing,  and  were  obliged  to  return  back, 
and  pursue,  at  this  time,  our  army  no  fur- 
ther. 

Peter  Mersereau,  the  elder  son  of  John 
Mersereau,  came  over  into  this  town  from  the 
south  side  of  the  river  with  his  father  and 
settled  near  him.  When  Peter  was  a  boy 
of  twelve  years,  his  father  then  living  in 
New  Jersey,  it  is  said  that  he  was  postilion 
for  Lady  Washington  from  Trenton  to 
Elizabethtown,  on  her  way  from  Virginia 
to  New  York  tc  join  her  husband.  At 
Elizabethtown  the  wife  of  the  great  gene- 
ral was  received  by  a  barge  rowed  by  thirty 
pilots. 

John  and  Joshua  Mersereau,  the^'bach- 
elor  sons  of  the  elder  John,  now  live  on  the 
old  homstead.  The  Hon.  E.  C.  ?tlerscreau, 
now  a  leading  merchant  in  Union  village, 
is  a  son  of  Henry  and  grandson  of  the  el- 
der John  Mersereau.  He  has  been,  and  is, 
one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  town  ; 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1865,  '"^^^ 
has  held  many  minor  offices.  Aaron  Mer- 
sereau is  a  brother  of  E.  C.     Major  David 

Mersereau  was  born  in  Vestal  in  1801,  but  | 
27 


camo.to  Union  in  1833  and  settled  on  lands 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Moses  La  Grange.  He 
was  the  first  town  clerk  of  Vestal ;  was  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  eight  years,  and  was  super- 
visor of  the  town  of  Vestal  six  years.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  was  with 
Gen.  Banks  in  1862  ;  was  discharged  the 
following  year,  having  lost  his  sight. 

The  prominence  of  the  Mersereau  family 
in  the  annals  of  this  town,  and  the  posi- 
tions now  occupied  by  descendants,  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  all  that  we  have  written  of 
them  in  these  pages,  and  for  the  insertion 
of  the  following  record  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  famil}'  :  "  The  famih'  is  descended  from 
a  John  Mersereau,  a  Protestant  who  was 
born  in  France,  and  who  lived  and  died 
there.  He  is  represented  as  being  a  strong, 
athletic  man  and  very  active.  When  young 
he  studied  law  and  went  to  a  fencing  and 
dancing  school,  and  then  learned  the  sad- 
dler's trade.  This  business  he  followed  ex- 
tensively. Was  captain  of  a  company ; 
and  often  aniused  the  officers  and  men  by 
exercising  the  pike.  He  never  went  from 
home  without  his  sword.  One  evening  he 
overtook  three  priors.  As  he  passed  them 
he  said  '  Good  night,  gentlemen  ;'  upon 
which  they  remarked,  '  He  is  a  Huguenot, 
or  he  would  have  called  us  fathers;'  to 
which  he  replied,  '  that  he  knew  but  one 
Father,  who  was  in  Heaven.'  They  drew 
their  sabres  from  under  their  cloaks  and 
were  about  to  attack  him.  He  desired  that 
they  would  let  him  pass  on  his  way  ;  but 
they  rushed  upon  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  lorced  to  defend  himself  He 
killed  one  and  wounded  another;  the  third 
made  his  escape.  For  this  deed,  however, 
he  was  never  apprehended.  He  was  in 
great  credit,  kept  the  best  of  company  and 
died  comparatively  young.  He  left  three 
sons,  Joshua,  Paul  and  Daniel,  and  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Martha.  The  chil- 
1  dren  all  left  France  and  went  to  England 
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in  the  reign  of  James  II,  in  1685.  Popery 
prevailing  here,  for  James  was  a  CathoHc, 
they  sailed  for  Philadelpb.ia.  In  conse- 
quence of  unfax  orable  weather  the  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  compelled  to  put  into 
New  York  harbor.  Paul  remained  in  t^ng- 
land.  Daniel  settled  on  Staten  Island. 
Mary  married  John  La  Tourette,  and  Martha 
married  a  Mr.  Shadine.  Their  motlier  died 
in  this  country  and  was  buried  in  the  French 
church  on  Staten  Island.  Mary,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  La  Tourette,  was  in  the  great  mas- 
sacre of  Schenectady  in  1690.  She  was 
scalped  and  left  for  dead  ;  ail  her  children 
butchered  by  the  Indians  ;  her  husband 
probably  dead  before,  or  killed  in  the  same 
massacre.  The  nakedness  of  her  skull  was 
concealed  by  a  cap  made  for  the  purpose. 
She  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  with 
her  brother  Joshua,  probably  on  Staten 
Island,  and  who  was  the  maternal  great- 
grandfather of  the  late  *  Esquire '  La 
Grange  and  the  grandfather  of  Judge  ]\Ier- 
sereau." 

Joseph  Mersereau  died  in  Union  village 
in  1820  and  his  wife  died  in  1876.  He  had 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons 
were  John,  James,  Henry  and  Joshua,  jr. 
His  daughter  Mary  Ann  married  J.  Carno- 
chan,  an  early  resident  of  the  town,  and 
who  helped  .0  clear  the  land  where  the  vil- 
lage now  stands.  Phoebe  married  Elias 
Skillman,  whose  father,  Jacob,  built  the 
house  now  owned  by  E.  C.  Mersereau.  Mr. 
Skillman  kept  a  hotel  at  L^nion  "  Corners," 
as  it  was.called  for  a  time,  as  early  as  1828 
and  down  to  1832. 

Wm.  W.  Mersereau,  the  present  post- 
master of  Union,  is  a  son  of  Daniel.  He 
has  held  several  other  offices  and  is  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  the  town. 

Amos  Patterson  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  county,  and  came  to  the  town 
of  Union  at  an  early  day.  He  afterward 
was  made  county  judge.     He  first  located 


I  ^bout  three  miles  below  Binghamton  (now 
j  in  the  town  of  Binghamton),  but  afterwards 
'  purchased  in  this  town  near  Hooper,  where 
i  he  built  the  house  afterward  known  as  the 
I  "  Washinirtonian  House."  He  was  one  of 
j  those  who  were  prominent  in  the  formation 
I  of  the  Boston  Company  and  came  out  early 
I  to  look  after  the  tract.  Martha  Patterson, 
I  his  daughter,  is  still  living;  she  was  born 
]  on  the  old  homestead  in  the  extreme  south- 
!  east  corner  of  the  town,  and  has  reached 
tiie  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  She  mar- 
ried Philander  Hooper.  Chester  Hooper  is 
;  her  son. 

i  Other  settlers  who  came  into  the  town  in 
I  1792  were  Abner  Rockwell,  .  who  located 
i  near  Union  Centre ;  Elnathan  Norton, 
from  Stockbridge,  Conn.,  who  settled  three 
i  miles  east  of  Union  Centre,  and  after  a  few 
I  years  removed  to  the  Centre  and  kept  a 
I  tavern ;  Medad  Bradley,  from  Berkshire 
i  county,  Mass.,  who  also  settled  at  L^nion 
!  Centre. 

I  In  1793  Elisha  B.  Bradley  came  into  the 
I  town ;    he    was    from    Berkshire  county, 

■  Mass.,  as  was  also  Isaac  N.  Martin,  who 
i  came  in  about  this  time. 

I  In  1794  Rowland  Davis  settled  in  the 
I  town,  cominp-  from  Massachusetts.  He 
!  worked    a  farm  in   company  with  Oliver 

■  Crocker  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he 

\  purchased  a  farm  about  a  mile  north  of 
\  Hooper,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
:  1841. 

Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,   of  Whitney's  Point, 
!  v/rites  as  follows:  "  The  history  of  Broome 
\  count>  would  be  incomplete  without  a  nn- 
I  tice  of  Rev.  William  Gates.     He  was  a  son 
of  Russell  Gates,  and  was  born  in  a  hewed 
log  house  which  stood  near  where  Hooper 
;  station  now  is,  on  the   i8th  of  September, 
.1795.     Fie  early  evinced  an  ardent  love  for 
books,  and  after  advancing  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  the  district  school  he  studied  in  other 
places,    among    them    the    Pompey  Hill 
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Academy.  After  his  conversion  he  felt  that 
he  was  called  to  the  work  of  the  niinistr}% 
and  although  he  was  enijaL;ed  a  nuniber  ot 
years  in  school-teaching,  yet  he  directed 
his  mind  to  that  class  of  literature  which 
would  assist  him  in  his  future  great  work. 
He  was  a  good  classical  scholar  and  became 
quite  familiar  with  eight  different  languages. 
In  process  of  time  he  was  licensed  in  the 
Baptist  Church  and  was  also  ordained.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wliitney's 
Point  a  number  of  years  and  also  at  Tri- 
angle village,  and  preached  much  in  differ- 
erent  places  as  a  supply.  His  sermons 
gave  evidence  of  much  care  in  preparation 
and  vvere  delivered  in  a  spirit  of  tenderness. 
He  died  very  suddenly  at  the  home  of  his 
son-in-law,  Charles  Hyde,  in  Barker,  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1882,  at  the  age  of 
eighty- two  years." 

It  was,  probably,  somewhere  within  the 
limits  of  this  town  that  the  Indians  of  the 
*'  Castle  Farm,"  a  few  of  whom  lived  tem- 
porarily along  the  river  in  Union,  obtained 
their  salt.  Wilkinson  says  on  this  subject : 
Where  and  in  what  manner  they  obtained 
their  salt  v/as  always  a  mystery  to  the 
whites.  They  would  strike  a  course  over 
the  mountains  about  opposite  Judge  Aler- 
sereau's,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
after  an  absence  of  about  twelve  hours, 
would  return  with  a  pail  or  kettle  of  salt  ; 
and  that,  too,  immediately  upon  their  re- 
turn would  be  warm.  Old  Mr.  Richards 
used  to  say  that  the  Indians  would  cross 
the  river  below  Willow  point,  rise  the  moun- 
tain and  bring  back  the  salt.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  warm.  He  inferred  that  there 
must  be  a  salt  spring  near,  but  it  never 
could  be  found,  '^ohn  iVIersereau  relates 
that  when  a  lad  his  father  and  himself  had 
endavored  to  follow  the  Indians  when  they 
were  known  to  set  out  for  salt ;  but  they 
would  soon  appear  to  be  apprehensive  that 
they  were  watched  and  would  either  remain 


I  where  they  were,  or  turn  from  their  course. 

:  Never  more  than  two  would  set  out  upon 
i  _  ^ 

i  the   expeditions.    They  used   the  utmost 
j  precaution  to  prevent  the  whites  from  e\er 
i  discovering  the  secret  spot.   They  had  other 
places  to  which  they  resorted  for  salt ;  one  or 
more  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oquaga." 

It  seems  to  the  younger  generation  of 
inhabitants  a  strange  m}'stery  why  no  one 
has  ever  been  able,  now  that  the  entire 
country  is  settled,  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  Indians'  salt. 

The  pioneers  of  this  region  met  with  the 
usual  hardships  to  which  others  were  ac- 
customed in  difterent  parts  of  the  county, 
i  The  hills  and  valleys  were  principally  cov- 
I  ered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  from 
which  the  land  had  to  be  cleared  before  it 
would  yield  grain  or  vegetables ;  and  in 
this  particular  section  there  was  less  pine 
than  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  county, 
giving  the  settlers  less  incentive  to  fell  the 
I  forests  for  the  sake  of  the  marketable  lum- 
I  ber.    There  was  no  mill  in  early  days  near- 
I  er  than  Tioga  Point  until  1791,  when  James 
!  Ross  and  Jabez  Winchop  constructed  one 
in  the  town.    These  two  men  were  early 
settlers,  but  we  find  no  date  regarding  their 
location.     Numerous  saw- mills  were  erect- 
ed in  early  days,  though  not  so  many,  per- 
haps, as  in  the  towns  of  which  we  have  al- 
I  ready  written,  on  account  of  the  difference 
I  in  the  character  of  the  timber  just  referred 
j  to.    The   grist-mill    of  Ross  &  W^inchop 
was  on  the  Nanticokc  creek,  near  the  river, 
and  was  erected  in   1791.     It  is  still  run- 
i  ning  tiiough  not  in  its  original  form.  :>Ir. 
W^inchop  also  opened  the  first  tavern  in  the 
town  in  the  same  year. 

The  first  birth  in  the  town  was  that  of 
Joseph  Chambers,  son  of  Moses  Chambers, 
i  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  1790. 
I  The  first  death  was  that  of  Mary  J.  Fi^k, 
June  13,  1789  ;  we  find  no  further  data  of 
j  the  Plsk  family. 
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Flavel  Sabin  taui^ht  the  first  school  in 
the  tow  n.     The  first  church  \\'as  organized  j 
in  i/Sg  at  Union,  and    tlie   first  settled 
preacher  was  Rev.  John  Man  ley. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  records 
of  a  few  more  of  the  comparatively  early 
settlers  in  the  town.     Aaron  Lashier  came 
from    Duchess  county  to  Binghamton  as 
early  as  1795,  or  to  that  localit\%  where  he 
began  work    for   Judge  Whitney.  P>om 
there    he  went    through  to  Oak  Hill,   in  ! 
Union,  cutting   his  way  where  necessary 
through  the  forest  in  quest  of  better  land. 
He  could  then  have    bought  land  where  | 
Binghamton  now  stands  for  twenty  shillings  j 
an  acre.    He  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  I 
by  John  Chr\'sler,  not  long  before   iSoo,  i 
paying  $3  an  acre  for  his  land.     He  Hved 
there  until  1843,  ^vhen  he  removed  down 
on  the  Nanticoke  creek. 

Luther  Denison  came  into  the  town  in 
1 8 16  and  located  where  Wilson  Vande- 
mark  now  lives,  northeast  of  Union  village, 
removing  to  his  present  f^irm  in  1837. 

Orin  Whittemore  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  town,  settling  with  his  family 
on  lot  III,  north  of  Union  village,  where 
his  grandson  Jasper  now  resides.  Other  de- 
scendants live  in  the  town. 

William  Weston,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
came  to  the  town  from  Amboy,  N.  J.,  in 
1798.  His  sons  were  James,  Henry,  Wil- 
liam and  Samuel.  Henry  was  a  soldier  in  j 
the  War  of  1812.  Rev.  J.  H.  Weston,  of 
Kirkwood,  -is  a  grandson  of  William,  the 
elder. 

Samuel  Allen  settled  in  the  town  at  an 
early  day.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  F. 
B.  Allen,  a  prominent  farmer.  Samuel  lo- 
cated on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  W.  H. 
Allen. 

Ricfiard  Crocker  settled  in  the  town  , 
about  1800,  coming  from  Saybrook,  Conn,  i 
He  located  first  in  Hooper,  where  he  es-  ^ 
tablished  a  blacksmith  shop,  one  of  the  first  i 


in  the  town.  After  a  few  years  he  removed 
to  the  farm  now  owned  by  Ezra  Orcutt,  a 
little  east  of  Union  village.  In  183 1  he 
removed  to  Union  \  illage,  and  in  1834  ex- 
changed places  with  Philip  L.  Bartle,  a 
blacksmith  at  Hooper,  where  he  continued 
until  the  Erie  riilroad  was  in  process  of 
construction,  when  he  removed  to  Maine. 
He  died  in  1868. 

Joseph  Sa\'er  was  an  early  settler  and  the 
father  of  John  H.  Sayer,  a  prominent  farm- 
er of  the  town.  The  latter  was  born  in  the 
old  "  Washingtonian  House,''  before  alluded 
to.  built  by  Judge  Patterson  in  1 800.  It  is 
about  a  mile  east  of  Hooper. 

Peter  Broas  came  here  from  Ulster  coun- 
ty in  1 8 16  and  located  on  the  farm  now  oc- 
cupied by  his  grandson,  Alson  Broas,  north- 
west of  Hooper.  Isaac  N.,  father  of  Al- 
son, came  with  the  pioneer. 

Oliver  Russell  was  the  first  settler  on  lot 
58,  where  Henry  Russell,  a  prominent  farm- 
er, now  resides  ;  the  latter  was  born  in  1822. 

Abner  Rockwell  settled  in  this  tov.-n  early 
in  the  century,  at  first  on  Xanticoke  creek, 
near  Union  Centre.  There  Martin  C. 
Rockwell,  the  present  prominent  business 
man  of  Union  village,  was  born  and 
brought  up. 

IManly  B.  Gibbs  came  into  the  town 
when  elev^en  years  old  with  his  father,  who 
located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his 
grandson,  Jonas  C.  Gibbs,  in  the  Oak  Hill 
settlement. 

Russell  Baker,  a  native  of  Bennington, 
Vt.,  came  to  the  town  and  settled  in  1840 
on  the  f  irm  nr^w  owned  by  his  son,  Harri- 
son T.  Baker,  north  of  Union  village. 

Martin  West,  farmer  and  stock  dealer, 
settled  in  1849  Calvin  B.  Heller  where 
he  now  resides,  in  1 850. 

Eldad  Bassett,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  the  father 
of  Stacy  Bassett.  The  latter  located  on  his 
^)rc.seut  farm  in  1S57. 
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John  Woughter,  father  of  Jesse  Wough- 
ter,  came  to  the  town  early  and  settled  on 
a  farm  below  Nanticoke. 

Medad  and  Elisha  B.  Bradley  located  on 
a  farm  near  Union  Centre,  which  is  now 
owned  by  heirs  of  the  William  Twiss  es- 
tate. E.  B.  Bradley  committed  suicide  some 
years  later. 

Jonathan  Day  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers in  the  town.  The  farm  he  located  on 
is  now^  occupied  b\'  E.  Y.  Rodman,  who  is 
a  prominent  farmer,  who  located  here  in 
i860.     Pie  has  been  o\'erseer  of  the  poor. 

Denison  Robbins  was  born  in  the  town, 
as  was  also  his  son  Van  Buren,  the  latter 
in  1837  ;  he  settled  at  his  present  location 
in  1879,  and  is  now  a  prominent  farmer. 

William  Allen,  whose  father  was  a  pio- 
neer, was  born  at  Binghamton  in  1810,  and 
located  where  he  now  lives  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  in  1820. 

Henry  Devoe,  who  came  to  the  town 
from  Tompkins  count}-,  first  located  here  in 
1834,  and  came  to  his  present  farm  in  1863. 

Elias  Crocker  li\-es  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town  on  the  farm  formerly  occupied  by 
his  father,  Samuel  Crocker.  The  latter  had 
nine  sons  who  all  reached  maturity. 

Samuel  Le  Barron  came  to  the  town  from 
the  Eastern  States,  settling  where  his  son. 
Smith  Le  Barron,  afterward  lived  in  1835. 
He  established  the  stairc  route  to  Bin^jham- 
ton  and  other  points  and  took  the  contracts 
for  carrying  the  mails.  He  mox  ed  into 
Union  village  in  1862,  and  died  in  1876. 
His  son  George  took  his  father's  mail  con- 
tracts and  has  continued  them  since,  the 
business  having  been  in  the  family,  twenty- 
four  years.  He  now  runs  to  Owego,  to 
Maine  and  Whitney's  Point. 

Arthur  Gray,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
settled  at  Binghamton  in  1802,  and  came  to 
Union  on  the  farm  where  Christopher  C. 
Gray  now  lives  in  1828  and  died  there.  C. 
C.  Gray  is  a  leading  farmer. 


Samuel  Badger  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.    He  was  born  in  1776,  and  when  a 
young  man  located  in  Colesville.     One  of 
his  eight  children,  ^^larcus  Badijer,  settled 
I  in  Vestal  in  1829  and  in  Union  in  1832, 
I  where  he  has  been  in  mercantile  business 
I  ever  since. 

I  John  T.  Johnson  settled  on  lot  17  in 
1  about  1822.  H.  M.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
I  prominent  farmers  of  the  town,  is  his  son. 
!  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  set- 
I  tiements  in  the  town  to  more  recent  dates, 
i  and  is,  moreover,  impossible  within  the 
I  limits  assigned  to  us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
i  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
j  tury,  the  town  was  well  taken  up  and  the 
I  agricultural  interests  were  beginning  to  be 
I  profitably  developed.  The  log  houses  of 
'  pioneers  were  rapidly  being  displaced  by  a 
I  good  class  of  frame  buildings,  and  the  land 
I  recovered  from  its  primitive  orest.  The 
I  lumber  interest  was  a  prominent  one  in  this 
j  town  in  early  days,  but  it  of  course  declined 
I  as  the  timber  was  reduced.  In  later  years 
I  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
\  of  the  town  has  been  devoted  to  dair\'ing, 
1  while  grain  growing  has  not  been  allowed 
j  to  fall  much  behind  other  towns  in  this  re- 
I  gion  ;  and  in  an  agricultural  sense  the  town 
;  is  one  of  the  leading  ones  of  the  county. 
I  The  names  of  some  of  the  present  promi- 
i  nent  farmers  of  the  town  have  been  given 
:  above  and  constitute,  with  others,  a  repre- 
i  sentati\'e  and  ad\'anced  communit}^  in  that 
i  occupation.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
i  and  Western    railroad,   which    skirts  the 

«;outhern  boundary  of  the  town,  along  the 
I  beautiful  vallc}'  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 
i  gives  excellent  transportation  facilities. 
!      This  town,  like  nearly  all  of  those  touch- 
!  ing  upon   the  Susquehanna,   has  suftered 

considerabh'  at  different  times  from  floods, 
i  Bridges  ha\e  been  carried  away,  lands  in- 
I  undated  and  property  destro\-ed.  We  find 
i  in  the  legislation  basing  reference  to  the 
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town  of  Union,  an  act  of  April.  1857,  au- 
thorizing the  town  to  borrow  $8, 000  with 
wliich  to  "  build  bridges  lately  destroyed 
by  the  flood." 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1831,  the  Union 
and  Vestal  Bridge  Company  was  incorpor- 
porated,  with  Jonathan  Day,  John  K.  Ed- 
wards, Ephraim  Robbins,  jr.,  William  H. 
Keeler,  David  Mersereau,  Daniel  Nash, 
Samuel  Robbins,  Henry  Mersereau  and 
John  Seymour,  as  incorporators.  The  act 
gave  them  privilege  to  build  a  toll  bridge 
between  Union  and  Vestal  '*  at  or  near 
Crane's  Eerry."  This  act  was  revived  in 
1837.  A  toil  bridge  was  built  in  1 850  and 
185  I  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000,  John  Best 
being  the  contractor.  In  the  freshet  of 
1865  a  span  of  this  bridge  was  carried  away, 
and  in  1866  a  drove  of  cattle  went  through 
the  bridge.  The  toll  bridge  company  sold 
out  their  franchise  in  1868,  and  in  1870  the 
present  handsome  and  substantial  structure 
was  constructed  —  the  first  free  bridge  in 
the  town.  It  cost  about  $30,000.  F.  11 
Smith,  E.  L.  Mersereau,  E.  \V.  Crane,  C. 
Seymour  were  incorporators  in  the  act 
passed. 

When  the  time  came  that  saw  the  gov- 
ernment imperiled  by  the  insane  action  of 
internecine  foes,  the  town  of  Union  came 
nobly  forward  with  men  and  means  to  aid 
in  perpetuating  the  Union.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-six  men  went  forth  from  the 
town  to  do  battle  for  the  cause,  and  many 
gave  up  their  lives  in  the  struggle.  Eor 
details  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  chapter  of  military  history  herein. 

Physicians.  —  The  first  physician  who  lo- 
cated in  the  town  of  Union  was  a  Dr.  Ross, 
who  settled  a  little  below  the  present  village; 
but  there  is  almost  nothing  known  of  his 
career  and  it  is  probable  that  he  remained 
but  a  short  time. 

Chester  Lusk  studied  medicine  in  Spen- 
certown,   Columbia  county,   married  and 


I  came  to  Union  in  1800.     He  was  the  onh- 
i  plu'sician  then  in  this  part  of  the  county 
and  his  ride  was  very  extensive  and  labori- 
ous.    His  wife  died  a  few  years  after  his 
settlement  in  Union  anjil  he  married  a  sister 
of  General  Waterman,  of  Binghamton.  In 
the  midst  of  his  career,  when  lie  was  return- 
ing from  a  professional  visit  on  a  dark  night, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  striking  on 
his  head.     He  died  from  the  effects  within 
a  short  time,  in  the  year  1825.     He  is  re- 
membered as  a  phs'sician  of  excellent  qual- 
ifications and  high  character  as  a  man.  He 
}  is  also  credited  with  being  the  principal 
j  originator  of  the  Broome  County  Medical 
I  Society  and  was  its  first  president. 
I      There  was  no  other  physician  in  this 
I  town  until  some  time  in  the  third  decade  of 
the  centur}%  when  Dr.  Jonathan  Woodbur}- 
settled  here.     He  came  from  Xew  Hamp- 
shire and  was  a  skillful  physician  and  sur- 
geon.    He  remained  here  in  practice  until 
I  about  the  time  of  his  death,  in.   1834  or 
I  1835- 

j      Dr.  Daniel  Nash,  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Lusk, 
studied  medicine  with  him  and  upon  his 
death,  as  just  described,  took  his  .practice 
in   Union.     He  remained  here  for  about 
;  twelve  years,  when  he  removed  to  Spring- 
I  ville,  Erie  county,  and  subsequently  en- 
j  gaged  in  the  druggist  business, 
j      Dr.  George  Burr,  born  in  18 13,  in  Dcla- 
;  ware  county,  studied  medicine  with  Almi- 
'\  ron  Fitch,  of  that  county,  and  attended  a 
i  course  of  lectures  at  Fairfield  in  1834-35, 
I  and  another  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  In- 
stitution at  Pittsficid,  Mass.,  where  he  grad- 
;  uated  in  1835.         ^^^^  following  spring  he 
;  reached  Union  on  horseback,  in  quest  of  a 
good  field  to  locate.     He  was  induced  to 
remain,  and  took  the  place  of  Dr.  Wood- 
bury, lately  deceased.     He  continued  here 
I  until  1843,  ^\'hen  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  county  and  removed  to  Binghamton, 
.  w  here  he  was  long  in  practice. 
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Dr.  Ezekiel  Daniels  settled  in  Union, 
but  little  is  known  of  his  history.  Dr. 
Whiting  S.  Griswold,  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
H.  Griswold,  came  into  Broome  county 
with  his  father  in  1832,  settling  on  the 
Chenango  river  a  little  north  of  Bingham- 
ton.  Two  years  later  he  began  studying 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Eldredge.  In 
1842  he  attended  lectures  in  Geneva,  and 
the  next  year  took  his  second  course  in  the 
Pennsylvania  College  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  graduated.  In  the  succeeding  spring 
he  began  practice  in  Union,  remaining  three 
)'ears,  when  he  removed  to  Binghamton. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Whitney,  born  in  Cortland 
county  in  1826,  studied  with  Dr.  Phelps, 
of  Owego,  and  attended  lectures  at  Buffalo 
and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  began  prac- 
tice in  Union  in  1855,  and  has  continued 
to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Whitney  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1862  and  read  I 
medicine  with  Dr.  E.  B.  Phelps,  of  Owego;  ! 
he  practiced  four  years  in  Wisconsin  and  | 
in  1864  entered  the  army  and  took  charge  i 
of  the  military  hospital  at  Fort  Reno,  D.  | 
C,  remaining  through  the  war.  except  six 
months,  when  he  acted  as  bri2"ade  surg^eon. 
He  returned  to  Union  and  purchased  a  drug 
business. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Witherell,  born  in  Union  in 
1845,  studied  with  Dr.  George  Burr,  of 
Binghamton,  and  attended  lectures  at 
Geneva,  graduating  in  1866.  He  began 
practice  in  Cortland  county,  remaining  two 
years.  In  186S-69  he  attended  lectures  )n 
the  Albany  Medical  College,  coming  to 
Union  in  1869,  where  he  is  still  in  practice. 
He  is  a  son  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Witherell,  who 
came  from  Washington  count)'  and  settled 
in  Vestal  in  1835.  He  came  to  Union  soon 
after  and  practiced  here  twent\'-5even  years 
and  until  his  death  in  1861. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Knapp,  born  in  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  in   1833,  studed  medicine  with  Dr. 


j  A.  Houghton,  in  Orange  count}-,  and  at- 
I  tended  lectures  at  Castleton  Medical  Col- 
I  lege,  Vermont,  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
I  Albany,  N.  Y.,  graduating  in  1854  at  the 
j  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Penn^syl- 
vania  in   Philadelphia ;  began  practice  in 
Orange  county,  remaining  six  years,  com- 
ing to  W^stal  in  i860  and  to  Union  in  1863, 
and  is  now  in  active  practice. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Adamy  is  the  only  dentist  in 
I  Union  Village.     He  came  from  Nanticoke 
i  in  1862  and  has  acquired  a  large  practice. 
I  He  is  a  native  of  Virgil,  Cortland  count}'. 
I      Attorneys.  —  One  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
I  very  first,  lawyer  to  locate  in  Union  village 
was  Jacob  Morris,  who  was  here  before 
1848.     Further  than  the  fact  that  he  was 
district   attorney   (appointed   vice  Luther 
Badger,  resigned),  we  find  little  regarding 
his  history.     Charles  Hunt  came  here  about 
the  year  1850,  but  went  to  New  York  city 
not  long  afterward,  where  he  was  in  prac- 
tice until  his  death.     John   Moody  was 
here  in  1844,  remaining  four  or  five  years; 
and  Vincent  Whitney  was  here  among  early 
lawyers.     Solomon  Judd  came  to  the  vil- 
lage as  early  as   1849  remained  five 
years,  when  he  went  to  Binghamton,  where 
he  now  resides.     George  Northrup  came 
here  about   1852,   remaining  until  1856, 
I  when  he  went  to  Bincfhamton  and  formed 
!  a  partnership  with  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and 
I  Edward  Tompkins.     He  was  district  attor- 
'  ney  in   1863.     Frank  B.  Smith  read  law 
I  with  Judd  &  Northrup  and  was  admitted 
i  in  1852.     He  has  practiced  in  Union  since 
1  that  date.     He   was  district   attorney  in 
I  1854;   elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1862 
I  and  again  in  188 1,  and  was  made  provost 
!  marshal  of  this  district  in  1863  and  1864, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  L'nion  village. 
He  came  to  the  village  in  1848  and  was 
school  commissioner  two  years.  Radcliff 
I  Park  graduated  at  the  Binghamton  Acade- 
1  my  in  1872,  and  went  in  the  same  \-ear  to 
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the  Wilbraham  Acadcmv,  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  and  then  to  the  Fort  Edward  Insti- 
tute in  1S74.  In  1875  he  entered  the  law- 
office  of  E.  B.  Smith,  and  has  practiced  in 
Union  since  1S80. 

Upon  the  organization  of  tliis  town,  in 
1 79 1,  the  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  first  town  meeting:  — 

Supervisor  —  Joshua  Whitney. 

Town  clerk  —  Silas  Hutchinson. 

Assessors —  David  Seymour,  Silas  Hutcli- 
inson,  William  Bates. 

Poormasters  —  James  Lyon.  Silas  Gas- 
kill. 

Commissioners  of  highways  —  Amaziah 
Hutchinson,  William  Whitney,  Nathan 
Howard,  William  Bates  and  Amos  Draper. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  super- 
visors of  the  town  from  its  organization  to 
the  present  time,  except  for  about  twenty 
years,  of  which  the  records  have  been  lost : 

Jo.shua  Whitney,  1791-92;  Jonathan 
Fitch,  1793;  Daniel  Hudson,  1794;  Luke 
Bates,  1795  ;  O.  Stoddard,  1796-97;  Sam- 
uel Seymour,  1798  ;  Joshua  Alersereau, 
1799;  Charles  Stone,  1800;  Amos  Patter- 
son, i8oi  to  1807  inclusi\'e;  Chester  Lusk, 
1808  to  181 1  inclusive;  Brian  Stoddard, 
18 1 2  to  1814  inclusive;  Chester  Lusk, 
i8i5toi82i  inclusive;  Chester  Patterson, 
1822;  Joseph  Chambers,  1823;  Chester 
Lusk,  1824;  Joseph  Chambers,  1825; 
John  K.  P^dwards,  1826  to  1S29  inclusi\'e  ; 
Brian  Stodc'ard,  1830  to  1833  inclusive; 
John  K.  Edwards,  1834;  (no  record  until 
1853);  Benjamin  Balch,  1853;  Samuel 
Whittemore,  1854;  Benjamin  Balch.  1 85 5  ; 
Jesse  Richards,  1856;  Christopher  Mer- 
sereau,  1857;  E.  C.  M'--  .eau,  1858-59; 
John  R.  Roswell,  i860;  John  Wheeler, 
1861  ;  David  Pitkin,  1862;  Samuel  Smith, 
1863;  E.  C.  Mersercau,  1864  to  1866  in- 
clusive; E.  C.  Moody,  1867;  Solomon 
Lashier,  1868;  K.  C.  Moody,  1869-70; 
Solomon  Lashier,  1871  ;  (1872,  no  record) ; 


i  E.  Q.  Moody,  1873  to  1875  inclusive; 
;  Francis  B.  Smith,  iSy6—/y;  Fayette  S. 
1  Keeler.  1878  to  1881  inclusive;  D.  J. 
!  Palmer,  1882-83. 

j      The  officers  of  the  town  for  the  year  1884 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Supervisor  —  Daniel  J.  Palmer. 

Town  clerk  —  George  W.  Tilbury. 

Justices  of  the  peace  —  Martin  C.  Rock- 
well, Gerard  Bidwell,  A.  Jennings. 
I      Assessors  —  William  -McKeeby,  Aaron 
Ferris,  John  R.  BoswcU. 

Commissioner    of   highways  —  Harrison 
T.  Baker. 

Collector — King  W.  Spencer. 
I      Overseers  of  the  poor — George  Le  Bar- 
i  ron,  Almond  R.  Pa\'ne. 
I      Inspectors — Jacob    Swartwout,  Henry 
1  Crocker,    Bevier    Clark,    Charles  Pitkin, 
i  Frank  Robbins,  Frank  Balch. 
i      Constables  —  Allen  G.  Taylor,  Sylvanus 
1  Hagadorn,  Henry  Devoe,  Charles  M.  Coe, 
I  King  W.  Spencer. 
I      Game  constable  — Beal  Smith. 
I      Sealer  of  weights  and  measures  —  Frank 
I  Skillman. 

j      Excise  commissioner  —  Burnett  Tilbury.' 
Union.  —  This  incorporated  village  is  the 
most  important  commercial  center  in  the 
town  and  is  located  on  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  railroad,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  town,  eight  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Binghamton  and  thirteen  and 
a  half  miles  east  of  Owego.     It  contains 
about  1,000  inhabitants.     In  speaking  of 
the  beginning  of  the  village,  it  is  essential 
I  to  state  that  pre\'ious  to  that  time,  the  point 
j  of  settlement  which  promised  to  develop 
I  into  the  future  village  was  on  the  Nanti- 
j  coke  creek,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
I  the  site  of  Union ;  and  even  after  there 
began  to  gather  a  settlement  at  the  latter 
named  site,  there  was  quite  a  strife  kept  up 

!  for  some  time  as  to  which  should  finallv  be- 
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i  come  the  most  important  place.     In  those 
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days  the  settlement  now  called  Union  was 
known  as  "  Union  Corners  ;"  and  the  other 
hamlet  as  Nanticoke, 

About  the  first  building-  erected  at  Nan- 
ticoke was  built  by  Samuel  Avery,  who 
also  kept  an  early  store ;  it  was  located 
where  Paul  Barney's  house  now  stands. 
Lewis  Keeler,  before  mentioned,  located  at 
Nanticoke,  and  these  two  men,  with  a  few 
others  of  enterprise,  strove  to  keep  the  cen- 
ter of  business  at  that  point.  Mr.  Keeler 
kept  the  hotel  there;  this  building  was  re- 
moved to  Union,  when  it  became  certain 
that  here  would  be  located  the  center  of 
business.  Mark  Curtis  also  kept  a  store  at 
Nanticoke,  and  did  the  last  mercantile  bus- 
iness at  that  point.  *At  that  time  the  most 
prominent  men  living  at  "the  Corners" 
were  Henry  D.  Mersereau,  John  K.  Ed- 
wards, David  Ross,  I.  P.  Robbins  and  a  few 
others.  Their  names,  it  will  be  correctly  in- 
ferred, would  have  been  powerful  in  trans- 
ferring the  drift  of  business  to  that  locality. 
It  will  also  be  seen  in  the  next  few  pages 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  village  of  Union 
has  been  built  up  since  about  1 830. 

The  first  store  in  the  village  was  estab- 
Hshed  by  Ephraim  Robbins  about  the  year 
1829;  it  was  located  where  the  store  of  E. 
C.  Mersereau  now  stands.  W.  H.  &  C.  E. 
Keeler  occupied  the  brick  store,  and  John 
K.  Edwards  the  store  near  the  site  of  Geo. 
W.  Tilbury's  store.  M.  M.  Badger  began 
business  with  Mr.  Robbins  in  1836,  in  a 
building  near  the  site  of  the  bank,  and  in 
1837  Badger  &  Casterline  built  the  store  on 
the  corner  \^'here  L.  J.  Brown  is  now  locat- 
ed. George  Seavey,  Ambrose  Trucsdale 
and  William  Cafferty  did  business  there  at 
later  dates.  Cafferty  so^  ^  nis  stock  and  store 
to  L.  J.  Brown  in  1879,  and  the  latter  is  still 
in  business. 

Major  David  Mersereau  and  Jason  Crane 
built  where  Robert  Mersereau  afterward 
kept  a  store,  and  which  store  was  vacant  for 


dquite  a  period  about  1842.  The  structure 
now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  L.J .  Brown  store. 

The  store  first  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  E.  C.  iNIersereau  was  removed  from  the 
parsonage  by  Samuel  Robbin  in  1834  and 
was  burned  in  185 1.  The  present  build- 
ing was  erected  immediately  afterward  by 
Ephraim  Robbins,  and  K.  C.  IMersereau  be- 
gan business  in  185  I,  and  still  occupies  the 
same  building. 

George  \V.  Tilbury  began  business  in  the 
I  village  in  1S75  in  the  store  now  owned  b\' 
I  M.  C.  Rockwell  ;  he  leased  the  store  he  now 
I  occupies  in  i88i  ;  it  is  the  property  of  K. 
I  C.  Mersereau  and  was  built  in  1876. 
I  L.  J.  Brown,  above  mentioned,  came  to 
j  the  village  from  Tioga  count\'  in  the  fall  of 
j  1S66,  and  was  located  in  trade  in  the  build- 
I  ing  next  to  the  bank  until  1867,  ^vhen  he 
I  bought  his  present  store.  His  dry  goods 
and  grocery  trade  extends  over  a  period  of 
seventeen  years. 

The  firm  of  H.  Mersereau  &  Son  was 
formed  in  185 1,  and  came  to  the  present 
location  of  E.  C.  Mersereau  in  1852.  The 
firm  became  E.  C.  &  G.  W.  Mersereau  soon 
after,  remaining:  so  until  186;,  since  which 
time  the  senior  member  has  continued  the 
business  alone  —  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty-three  years  in  all.  Hon.  E.  C.  Mer- 
sereau is  a  grandson  of  Joshua  Mersereau, 
the  elder.  He  has  been  supervisor  of  the 
town  several  years ;  was  one  of  the  first 
trustees  of  the  village  and  prominent  in  the 
organization  of  the  fire  department  and 
other  public  institutions  ;  was  a  Member  of 
I  Assembly  in  1865  and  postmaster  of  the 
j  village  for  twenty-three  years  and  nine 
j  months,  when  he  resigned. 

Wiliam  Livingston  began  business  here 
in  1875  and  still  continues.     William  V^an 
Name  in  1868,  and  H.  P.  Bartle  in  1879 
j  began  the  millinery  trade.    Ellis  Hulslandcr 
j  opened  a  general  store  in  1879,  and  J.  M. 
i  Warner  has  kept  a  grocery  since  1874. 
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In  the  furniture  trade,  I.  V.  Whitemore 
began  in  1866,  and  K.  W.  Spencer  in  1883. 
Le  Roy  Scoville  was  in  this  line  at  an  ear- 
Her  date. 

In  the  year  1850  a  Mr.  Campbell  was  en- 
gaged in  the  hardware  business  in  Union, 
and  in  the  same  year  William  Olmstead  lo- 
cated here  in  the  same  line  ;  he  continued 
until  his  death  in  1879,  when  his  son  as- 
sumed and  now  continues  the  business.  S. 
M.  Benjamin  opened  a  hardware  store  in 
1873  in  the  Commercial  block,  where  he 
still  continues.  C.  H.  Boyd  began  the  bus- 
iness in  1878. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Angell  kept  a  drug  store  in 
1850,  coming  here  from  Monticello,  Sulli- 
van county.  He  continued  the  business 
until  1865,  when  he  sold  to  Van  Duzen  & 
Benedict.  M.  E.  Benedict  succeeded  and 
he  sold  to  W.  W.  Whitney.  H.  L.  Whit- 
ney took  the  establishment  in  1880  and  now 
conducts  it.  D.  J.  Palmer  began  in  this  line 
in  1871,  in  the  store  started  b\'  Allen  Still- 
son  about  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  has 
since  continued  the  trade. 

The  following  list  will  summarize  the 
mercantile  interests  of  Union  \  illage  at  the 
present  time :  — 

Grocers.  —  George  W.  Tilbury,  ].  M. 
Warner^  L.  J.  Brown. 

Geiieral  Stores.  —  E.  C.  Mersereau,  L.  J. 
Brown,  George  W.  Mersereau,  Ellis  Huls- 
iander,  William  Livingston,  A.  Mersereau. 

Furniture.  —  K.  W\  Spencer,  I.  V.  Whit- 
temore. 

Drugs.  — "D.  J.  Palmer,  H.  L.  Whitney. 

Hardivare. —  S.  M.  Benjamin,  William 
Olmsted.  C.  H.  Boyd. 

Meeker  &  Cogswell  and  xMeeker  &  Hath- 
eway  have  meat- markets. 

H.  C.  Tripp  is  a  jeweler,  and  William 
Van  Name  anci  H.  P.  Bartle  have  millinery 
stores. 

M.  G.  Rockwell  &  Co.,  as  successors  to 
Chandler  &  Rockwell  (established  1866), 


'\  are  the  only  firm  engaged  in  banking  in 
j  Union,  and  give  the  business  community 

ample  facilities  for  their  accommodation. 
I      Uniou  Mills.  —  In  the  year  1832-33  Major 
;  David  Mersereau   constructed  the  dam  at 
.  the  site  of  the  Union  mills,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing   year,  in    company    with  Colonel 
Lewis,  Whitney  &  Mersereau  erected  the 
double  saw-mills  at  that   point  in  1834. 
David   Mersereau   bought  them   out  and 
operated  the  mills  until    1839,  when  he 
erected  the  grist-mill.     He  sold  the  prop- 
erty to  Godfrey  Harper  and  after  passing 
through  several  other  hands,  it  came  into 
possession  of  A.  Dewey,  the  present  owner. 

The  grist-mill  at  Nanticoke  was  built  by 
Charles  Keeler.  Harrison  &  Edwards  now 
own  it. 

A  carding- mill  and  a  saw- mill  here  were 
originally  owned  by  B.  Balch,  who  sold  to 
i  Samuel  Smith  and  Putnam  Mersereau,  and 
they  built  a  grist-mill  in  connection.  These 
mills  are  now  owned  by  George  Barton. 

A.  J.  Chase  had  a  small  planing-mill  in 
the  village,  which  was  built  in  1872  for  a 
bark-mill. 

The  Union  Hardzvare  Company. — This 
company  was  organized  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  carriage  hardware  and  trimmings, 
and  began  operations  in  1883,  in  which 
year  their  building  was  erected.  The  com- 
pany is  made  up  of  L.  S.  White,  G.  D. 
Lincoln  and  J.  H.  Swift.  Ten  hands  are 
employed,  and  the  power  is  steam  of  thirty 
horse-power. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  Union,  like 
that  of  all  country  villages,  was  largely  em- 
braced in  that  of  the  general  merchants  ; 
this  is  the  case  at  the  present  day,  to  a 
large  extent.  F.  Hodge,  who  came  here 
from  Schoharie  county  in  1846,  was  long 
engaged  as  a  shoemaker  and  dealer,  retiring 
in  1872.  He  is  a  respected  citizen  of  the 
place. 

I  .    Deacon  Richard  Crocker  was  one  of  the 
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first  blacksmiths  in  Union  village.  Philip 
Bartle  came  from  Oxford  in  1829  and 
worked  with  W.  T.  Elliott  at  Hooper  until 
1834,  when  he  came  to  Union  and  bought 
out  Mr.  Crocker.  He  continued  until  1850, 
when  he  turned  his  shop  into  a  foundry, 
which  he  operated  until  1862.  The  prop- 
erty finally  passed  into  possession  of  Peter 
Badger  and  burned  a  few  years  ago.  J.  D. 
Hagadorn  began  this  trade  in  1855,  pur- 
chasing his  employer's  (George  Chatfield) 
shop  ;  he  has  continued  it  since.  John 
Trester  began  smithing  next  and  is  also  a 
wagon- maker.  Amos  Bunn  is  also  in  the 
same  trade. 

Hotels. — The  first  hotel  in  Union  village 
was  a  wooden  structure  that  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  Major  House.  It  was  removed 
from  Nanticoke  and  was  kept  in  182S  by 
Elias  Skillman,  and  until  1836.  Erastus 
Babcock  next  kept  the  house  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cyrus  Raftert}',  a  Mr.  Evans,  K. 
W.  Day  and  then  by  C.  B.  Mersereau. 
The  house  burned  on  the  23d  of  May, 

1851. 

Major  David  Mersereau  built  the  Major 
House  in  1852-53,  and  was  its  proprietor 
until  1857.  Peter  Hopkins  succeeded,  and 
he  sold  to  James  Carnochan  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, of  Smithsbury.  They  sold  to  Martin 
C.  Rockwell,  who  is  the  present  owner.  It 
was  leased  to  J.  P.  Day  in  i88o,  and  he  is 
the  present  popular  landlord,  it  is  a  large 
and  convenient  house,  and  adds  much  to 
the  prosperous  appearance  of  the  village. 

The  Cafferty  House  was  built  as  the 
"Union  House,"  and  was  burned  in  185  i, 
at  which  time  it  was  kept  by  G.  P.  Hub- 
bard. It  was  rebuilt  by  Caleb  La  Grange, 
passed  through  the  ownership  of  different 
persons  until  1 868,  when  it  was  bought  by 
its  present  owner,  William  Cafferty.  In 
1880  he  leased  it  to  George  W.  Rogers,  the 
present  landlord. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  the  Hotel  Erie  was 


built  by  I£.  C.  Mersereau,  who  transferred 
it  in  1879  to  Miles  Cronk,  who  now  owns 
it. 

The  Van  Horn  House  was  built  by  Wil- 
liam Cafferty  in  1854.  The  succeeding 
owners  were  Hiram  Rogers,  Samuel  Bayard 
and  in  the  present  }'ear  (1884)  Charles  Van 
:  Horn  took  it.  It  has  been  called  the 
i  "  Railroad  House,"  and  the  "  Ah-wa-neta." 
;  Union  village  was  laid  out  into  streets 
i  and  three-quarter  acre  lots  in  1836.  It 
I  was  incorporated  in  1871  (June  16)  \\'hen 
j  the  following  board  of  village  officers  was 
I  elected  :  F.  B.  Smith,  president ;  E.  C. 
I  Moody,  clerk  ;  M.  C.  Rockwell,  PI  C.  Mer- 
I  sereau,  T.  P.  Knapp,  trustees. 
I  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  date 
\  when  the  post-oftice  was  first  established 
I  here ;  the  postmasters  have  been  as  fol- 
j  lows :  Ephraim  Robbins,  Brian  Stoddard, 
I  Ephraim  Robbins,  ]\I.  M.  Badger,  T.  Twin- 
I  ing,  Ira  Chandler,  E.  C.  Mersereau,  from 
!  1861  to  1 884,  when  the  present  incumbent, 
i  W.  W.  Mersereau,  took  the  offxe. 

The  village  fire  department  ^\as  organ- 
ized in  1876,  the  first  active  steps  being 
i  taken  at  a  meetinc^  held  Februarv  12th, 
i  when  it  was  resoh  ed  that  the  organization 
j  should  consist  of  an  engine  company  and 
I  a  hook  and  ladder  company.  F.  B.  Smith 
I  and  C.  F.  Pumpeily  were  appointed  a  com- 
I  mittee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
I  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Centennial 
I  P'ire  Engine  Company,  No.  i,  of  which  J. 

!  D.  Hasradorn  was  elected  foreman,  and  P. 
i  . 

j  M.  Badger  assistant  foreman  ;  and  the  Tor- 
;  nado  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  with  D. 
i  ].  Palmer  as  foreman  and  W.  G.  Smith  as- 
I  sistant.     I.  A.  Caudwell  was  appointed  the 
j  first    chief  engineer  of   the  department, 
i  with  R.  C.  Shipley  first  assistant  and  A. 
M.    Burdick  second    assistant.     Geo.  W. 
Olmstead   was  the    second  in  the  office, 
and  R.  C.  Shipley  third.    J.  D.  Palmer  was 
1  the  fourth  chief  appointed,  and  E.  C  Mer- 
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sereau  is  the  present  chief,  with  Geo.  Lain- 
hart  and  J.  D.  Hagaclorn  as  assistants. 

The  officers  of  the  village  for  1884  are: 
M.  C.  Rockwell,  president;  George  Le 
Barron,  William  Livingston  and  Robert  T 
Mersereau,  trustees  ;  R.  Park,  clerk. 

ChurcJies. — The  first  church  that  was 
organized  in  the  town  in  1791,  has  already- 
been  alluded  to.  The  first  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  building  in  Union  village  was 
erected  in  1848,  and  is  now  used  by  George 
and  Frederick  Le  l^arron  for  mercantile 
purposes.  The  date  of  the  organization  of 
the  society  was  1842.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1872  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000.  Rev.  H.  N.  Van  Dusen  is  the 
present  pastor.  Martin  West,  John  Carey, 
William  La  Grange,  James  Knapp,  Milo  B. 
Payne,  A.  G.  Powers  and  George  Le  Bar- 
ron, trustees.  Mrs.  Martin  West  is  Sun- 
day-school superintendent.  The  member- 
ship is  about  one  hundred. 

Mr.  Palmer  followed  Rev.  Mr..  Manley  in 
preaching  alternately'  in  Binghamton  and 
Union  for  a  time,  in  early  days;  but  when 
he  stopped  and  had  no  immediate  succes- 
sor, what  was  known  as  the  Dutch  Church 
at  Union  was  broken  up  by  removals,  and 
its  remnants  living  in  Union  entered  into 
the  Presbyterian  Church  upon  its  organiza- 
tion in  1822.  Revs.  Benjamin  Niles,  Ho- 
ratio J.  Lombard  and  Marcus  P^ord  were 
the  committee  of  the  Cayuga  Presb\'tery 
to  organize  this  church,  with  fourteen  mem- 
bers. For  two  years  the  church  was  sup- 
plied by  Revs.  Judd  Wliiton  and  Solomon 
Ward.  In  1824  the  Rev.  John  W,  Ward 
was  ordained  and  installed  the  first  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1831.  Rev.  Ira  Smith 
followed  Mr.  Ward  for  one  year  ;  Jonathan 
M.  Rowland,  si.x  v^ears  ;  H.  J.  Gaylord,  six 
years  ;  Samuel  F.  Bacon,  twelve  years  ; 
John  V.  Ward,  two  years;  Mr.  Gilbert,  one 
year;  Dwight  Walker,  five  years;  Robert 
I^dgar,  six  months  ;  Henry  Benson,  three 


years  ;  C.  Otis  Thatcher,  three  years  ; 
Charles  S.  Dewing  from  1874  to  the  present 
time.  The  first  house  of  worship  was 
erected  in  1824,  near  the  bridge;  but  the 
route  of  the  railroad  caused  the  removal  of 
the  localit}'  of  thickest  settlement  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  church,  and  after  years  of 
agitation  the  present  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  1872.  The  .church  was  connect- 
ed with  the  Ca\-uga  Presbytery  in  1823  ; 
with  Tioga  Presb\-ter\-  at  its  formation,  and 
with  Binghamton  Presbyter\-  when  it  was 
formed.  The  trustees  are  S.  W'.  Adamy, 
L.  J.  Brown,  T.  D.  Mersereau,  E.  C.  Mer- 
sereau, Geo.  E.  Ross  and  M.  C.  Rockwell. 
^The  elders  are  S.  F.  Smith,  W^arren  Ayer 
and  Daniel  Y.  Moore. 

Baptist  Church. — The  Baptist  Church  of 
Union  village  was  organized  in  1874.  The 
structure  used  for  worship  was  purchased 
of  the  I^^iscopaiian  Society.  The  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  H.  A.  Cornell.  He  has  been 
succeeded  b\'  Revs.  Mr.  Bogart,  F.  E.  Bes- 
sey,  Mx.  Reynolds,  D.  C.  Haynes  and  J.  M. 
Crandall,  the  present  pastor.  The  mem- 
bership is  fifty.  The  trustees  are  H.  C. 
Parsons,  E.  Orcutt,  C.  Winston  and  J.  J. 
Van  Patten. 

The  P^ree  T^Iethodist  Church  of  Union 
village  has  no  house  of  worship,  but  has 
had  an  existence  since  about  1870,  hold- 
ing meetings  at  first  in  private  houses. 
The\'  now  rent  apartments.  The  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  George  P^dwards  ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Stac\'  succeeded,  and  then  came  the  present 
incumbent,  Rew  Zenas  Osborne.  The 
membership  is  small. 

Reference  to  the  ^lasonic  lodge  in  this 
village  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  that  order.  The  lodge  is  known  as 
Round  \\\\\  lodge,  No.  533.  The  present 
officers  (1884)  are  as  follows:  S.  M.  Ik^i- 
janu'n,  master;  D.  D.  Barney,  senior  war- 
den ;  William  A.  Plagadorn,  junior  warden  ; 
L.  p.  Witherill,  treasurer;    T.  P.  Knapp, 
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secretary;  A.  C.  Woughter,  senior  deacon  ; 
R.  P.  Rockwell,  junior  deacon  ;  S.  F.  Smith, 
chaplain  ;  J.  \V.  Tuttle,  S.  M.  C.  ;  H.  C. 
Balch,  J.  M.  C.  ;  A.  W.  Bunn,  tiler. 

Adelphic  lodge  xMo.  513  I.  O.  of  O.  F. 
was  instituted  in  1848.  Voted  to  surrender 
its  charter  in  1857  ;  and  resuscitated  Jan. 
2d,  1884.  The  present  officers  (October, 
1884)  are:  J.  D.  Blakeslee,  N.  G.  ;  T.  P. 
Knapp,  V.  G.  ;  E.  C.  Mersereau,  treasurer ; 
\V.  F.  Head,  recording  secretary;  L\-nian 
Buck,  permanent  secretar}-.  Regular  meet- 
ings Thursday  evening  of  each  week. 

By  a  legislative  act  of  May  4th.  1S39, 
the  Broome  Academy  was  incorporated,  in 
the  village  of  Union.  The  incorporators 
were  D.  Relyea,  E.  B.  Casterline,  }.  L. 
Mersereau,  John  La  Grange,  Ephraim 
Robbins,  W.  H.  Keeler,  David  ?^Iersercau, 
Georo^e  Burr,  D.  E.  xA.ver\',  M.  M.  Badger. 
George  Keeler,  George  W.  Mersereau,  H.  \ 
Mersereau,  Philip  L.  Bartle,  David  R.  : 
Chandler.  This  was  a  stock  organization, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  | 

Neivspapcrs.  —  The  Union  Nczvs  was  es-  ■ 
tablished  in  1851   by  Alfred  PI  Ouinlan, 
but  was  sold  within  a  }'ear  or  two  to  Ran-  , 
som  Bostwick,  after  whom  Cephas  Bene-  ; 
diet  purchased  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinued the  publication  for  about  fourteen  \ 
years.     E.  C.  &  G.  \V.  Mersereau  then  took  | 
the  concern  and  conducted  it  for  one  year, 
when  they  sold  it  again  to  Cephas  Benedict, 
and  he  in  turn  disposed  of  it  to       B.  Rob- 
bins,  who  published  the  paper  for  nine  years 
and  sold  to  William  Y .  Gilchrist,  who  ran 
it  a  \-ear  anrl  leased  it  on  shares  to  Lewis 
Knapp  ffjr  a  vedror  two.     Cephas  Bene- 
dict and  L.  D.  Cafferty  then  took  it  in  April, 
1880.     About  that  time  Jesse  Le  Barron 
and  William  McWade  established  another 
journal  —  the   Argus  —  but   the  former 
bought  the  latter's  interest  and  it  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Nczvs  under  the  firm 
name  of  C.  Benedict  &  Co.    In  ?vLay,  i88q, 


Bendict  &  Le  B<uTon  bought  Caffert\-'s  in- 
terest and  have  since  continued  the  publi- 
cation. The  XlZcs  is  a  creditable  journal, 
ably  conducted  and  has  a  circulation  c»f  one 
thousand. 

Hooper.  —  This  is  a  post-office  hamlet  on 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  rail- 
road, a  little  east  of  the  center  of  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  town  ;  it  is  about  six 
miles  west  of  Binghamton.  The  place  re- 
cei\'ed  its  name  from  Philander  Piooper, 
who  came  here  from  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  in  1 807,  when  he  was  twelve  \-ears 
old.  His  parents  were  Elisha  and  Ruth 
Hooper,  who  settled  here  at  that  time.  In 
1825  Philander  Hooper  married  Martha 
Patterson,  born  in  1796,  and  is  still  li\  ing. 
Air.  Hooper's  land  embraced  the  site  of  the 
Hooper  \'illage.  He  died  in  1869.  Frank 
Hooper,  now  li\  ing  in  the  place,  is  his  son. 

John  Twining  was  an  early  settler  in  this 
vicinity  and  located  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  his  heirs.  He  came  from  New  Jersey, 
and  was  a  prominent  citizen  ;  he  held  the 
office  of  assessor.  His  children  were  fames, 
Thomas,  Leah,  Rachel,  Mary  Ann,  Wil- 
liam, Charles,  Philip  and  Rebecca  ;  they  all 
lived  to  maturity.  William  was  the  father 
of  Mr.  Hooper,  the  merchant  in  the  village. 
William  lives  at  East  L^nion. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Amos  Pat- 
terson's settlement  and  the  fact  that  he  built 
the  old  "  Washingtonian  House,"  which 
was  kept  open  to  the  public  for  man\-  years. 
It  is  located  about  a  mile  east  of  Hooper 
station.  It  is  now  owned  by  Joseph  Sayer 
and  has  not  been  open  to  the  public  since 

1S55. 

We  have  not  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post-office  at  Hooper  ;  but  the 
place  did  not  receive  its  name  until  the 
building  of  th.e  railroad,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  office  was  opened  at  the  same  time 
—  about  1850.  J.  C.  Johnson  was  the  first 
postmaster.     Robert  Hooper,  PVank  Hoop- 
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er,  J.  D.  Blakeslee,  C.  Shores,  O.  New- 
ell and  T.  B.  Twining  have  had  the  office 
since,  the  latter  official  coming  into  the 
position  in  1881. 

The  first  merchant  was  J.  C.  Johns<>n,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Robert  Hooper.  These 
places  were  kept  in  connection  with  the 
post-office. 

A  part  of  the  old  store  building  now 
standing  was  built  by  James  Brink  and  was 
used  for  some  time  as  a  shoe  shop  ;  Zach- 
ariah  Flint  kept  it,  and  sold  a  few  groceries. 

There  has  been  no  hotel  in  Hooper  since 
the  railroad  was  opened.  For  public  houses 
previous  to  that  time,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  earlier  history  of  the  town. 

Henry  Hinman  has  a  blacksmith  shop 
here,  which  he  opened  in  18S0. 

There  is  a  religious  society  here  called 
Christians,  which  has  existed  for  many  years. 
They  have  a  small  chapel,  which  stands  on 
the  site  of  a  former  one,  which  was  burned 
some  years  ago.  Elder  Youmans  is  the 
pastor,  and  Joshua  T.  Davis,  William  T. 
Brown  and  Sylvester  L.  Brown,  the  trust- 
ees. 

At  a  small  settlement  called  East  Union 
there  is  a  small  hotel,  a  lodge  of  Grangers, 
and  a  temperance  society  who  own  a  hall 
that  was  built  in  1879. 

Unio7i  Centre. -—This  is  a  hamlet  and 
post-office  situated  on  Nanticoke  creek 
on  the  north  line  of  the  town,  four  miles 
from  Union.  Many  of  the  earl}-  settlers  in 
this  part  of  the  town  have  already  been 
mentioned.  John  Smith  came  here  as  early 
as  18 16,  and  was  justice  of  the  peace  for 
many  years,  and  was  prominent  in  connec- 
tion with  early  schools.  His  son,  Samuel 
M.  Smith,  was  a  surveyor  and  also  a  prom- 
inent citizen.  He  died  on  the  homestead 
in  1865.  His  son  is  F.  B.  Smith,  the  attor- 
ney in  Union  village. 

Edward  Ward  came  here  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  i8oo  and  settled  at  the  Centre. 


i  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
i  afterward  owned  the  farm  where  Reuben 

Decker  li\-es. 

James  Ketchum  came  to  the  vicinity  of 

Union  Centre  in  1802—3  and  settled  on  the 
I  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Lewis 
I  Ketchum.     He  died  in  185 1,  aged  nearly 

eighty  years. 

Abner  Heath  was  the  first  postmaster  at 
i  Union  Centre,  and  he  kept  his  house  open 
;  as  a  tavern  for  a  few  years,  when  it  burned; 
■  it  was  built  by  Calvin  Howard.  John 
I  O'Brien  built  the  store  now  standing  there, 
i  which  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Emory 

Cunningham  since  1883. 

The  store  now  occupied  by  E.  "SI.  An- 
\  drews  and  C.  L.  Pitkin  was  built  by  James 
I  Howard  in  1872.  The  present  occupants 
j  came  in  in  March,  1881. 
!  The  mill  that  first  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
I  present  steam  saw-mill  was  built  in  i8i2or 
i  1 8 14  b>^  Richard  Bradley  and  Mr.  Doud. 
I  It  changed  hands  many  times,  finally  com- 
;  ing  into  possession  of  Barzilla  and  Morgan 

Howard.    The  latter  received  an  injury  in 

the  mill  from  wiiich  he  died.  Barzilla  FIow- 
i  ard  now  owns  the  property,  which  is  a  first- 
I  class  steam  mill. 

I  Chauncey  Rockwell  built  the  grist-mill 
j  located  about  a  mile  from  Union  Centre,  in 
I  1850.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Luke 
I  Ward  in  1853. 

i      A  Mr.  Bingham  was  one  of  the  first  black- 
smiths at  L'nion  Centre,  and  the  business 
!  w^as  also  followed  by  his  son,  Josiah  Bing- 
I  ham,  down  to  1881.     Atwell  Rogers  has 
I  had  a  shop  here  for  thirty  }'cars. 
I      The  Union  Centre  cheese  factory  was 
I  built  in   1878  by  Burdctt  Burdick;  it  was 
I  operated  until  1880,  only. 
^      The     Union     Centre  Congregational 
Church    was     organized    November  2d, 
1841,  with  seventy- three  members,  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Pine,  who  was  its  first  pastor. 
!  The  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1840 
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at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  and  was  - rebuilt  in 
1870.  The  present  pastor  is  R.ev\  Mr. 
Dewing. 

There  has  been  a  Methodist  society  here 
for  many  years.  Rev.  H.  \V.  Parsons  is 
the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  and  Luke 
Ward,  J.  L.  Crysler  and  Edwin  Howard 
are  the  trustees.  Charles  Johnson  is  class- 
leader  and  Sabbath- school  superintendent. 


There  is  also  a  Christian  chapel  located 
on  lot  49  in  this  town,  which  was  built  in 
1877.  The  present  pastor  is  Elder  J.  T. 
Yeomans,  of  Glen  Aubrey.  The  church 
was  founded  by  Elder  A.  J.  Welton.  now  of 
Binghamton.  He  began  preaching  about 
1850,  and  the  society  was  organized  at  the 
close  of  his  series  of  meetings.  He  con- 
tinued with  the  church  seven  )  ears. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  CHEXAXGO.i 


THE  Town  of  Chenango  was  one  of  the 
original  towns  of  Tioga  County,  and 
was  formed  at  the  time  that  county  was  set 
off  from  ^Montgomery,  February  i6th, 
1 79 1.  It  then  embraced  the  present  towns 
of  Chenango,  Windsor,  Cole5\'iile,  Sanford, 
Conklin,  Port  Crane  (Fenton)  and  Bing- 
hamton.  Windsor  was  taken  off  March 
27th,  1807  ;  Conklin,  March  29th,  1824, 
and  Binghamton  and  Fenton  December 
3d,  1855.  A  part  of  Union  was  annexed 
February  27th,  1808,  and  a  part  of  Maine 
November  27th,  1856. 

The  town  lies  w^est  of  the  center  of  the 
county,  the  Chenango  river  following  its 
eastern  boundary.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Barker,  on  the  east  by  PY^nton,  on 
the  south  by  Binghamton,  on  the  west  by 
Maine.  Its  surface  consists  of  the  river 
intervale  and  several  ridges  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  from  three  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred feet,  and  are  separated  by  the  narrow- 
valleys  of  the  streams  that  run  parallel  with 

iThe  name  of  the  town  has  po-ssed  through  the 
changes  that  have  been  common  with  otliers  bearing  In- 
dian titles.  Upon  an  oUl  map  (ijyijit  is  spelled  "Ol-si- 
nin-goo."  (.^n  the  DeWitt  map  of  1791  it  is  written 
"  Che-nen-go."  In  Mr.  Morgan's  work  it  is  given 
<' 0-(;he-nang. " 


i  them  northerly  and  southerly  through  the 
:  town.    The  principal  of  these  streams  are 
i  Castl-e  creek  (so  named  from  the  location 
I  of  the  old  Indian  castle  near  its  mouth)  ; 
I  Kattell  creek   (named   from   the  pioneer 
!  family  who  settled  near  Kattelville)  ;  and 
Gilbert  creek,  which  empties  into  Kattell 
creek.    The  two  streams   first  mentioned 
are  tributary  to  the  Chenango  river. 

The  soil  upon  the  hills  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  town  is  a  gravelly  loam  mix- 
ed with  disintegrated  slate  and  underlaid  by 
hardpan.  Farther  south  it  becomes  a 
deeper  and  richer  gravelly  loam.  While 
the  soil  is  generail}-  productive,  it  is  still 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  grain 
raising ;  dairying  and  stock  raising  are, 
consequently,  the  principal  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  town  embraces  an  area  of 
2  I,  I  54  acres. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  town  were  made  at  and  near 
the  site  of  Chenango  Forks,  the  history  of 
which  settlements  and  of  the  village  has 
been  given  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
town  of  Barker.  Here  Thomas  Gallop  lo- 
cated in  the  year  1787,  but  it  is  believed 
that  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  Colonel 
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William  Rose,  whose  name  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pages,  was  an  early  set- 
tler and  located  on  the  farm  occii[)ied  in 
later  years  b)-  William  R.  Nimmons.  Other 
early  settlers  were  Jedediah  Seward,  Wil- 
liam Hall,  John  Newell,  Stephen  and 
Henry  Palmer,  Jared  Page,  Nathaniel 
Bishop,  James  Temple  and  Foster  Lilly. 
The  settlement  of  this  town  was  compara- 
tiv^ely  rapid.  The  first  saw-mill  was  built 
in  1788  at  Glen  Castle.  It  was  owned  by 
Henry  French,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  mill  in  the  county.  E.  C.  French  was 
an  early  settler  in  the  \'icinit\'  of  Glen 
Castle,  locating  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Charles  Tompkins.  Jedediah  Seward,  before 
mentioned,  settled  and  cleared  his  farm  in 
this  part  of  the  town.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Nathaniel  Lee 
settled  where  Mrs.  Mary  Worcester  now 
lives.  Tyrus  Page  settled  at  an  early  date 
on  the  farm  where  Sylvanus  Judd  lives. 
He  cleared  this  land.  Mr.  Page  was  born 
at  North  Fenton  in  1794  and  died  in  188 1. 
John  Page,  who  now  lives  north  of  Glen 
Castle,  is  a  son  of  Tyrus  ;  he  is  a  success- 
ful farmer.  James  Temple  was  an  earl}- 
settler  in  this  locality  and  cleared  the  farm 
now  occupied  by  D.  D.  Lee.  The  latter 
came  in  1833.  He  is  a  son  of  Lyman 
Lee.  Franklin  and  Thomas  French  were 
also  early  settlers  here.  Lent  Johnson  set- 
tled in  the  town  in  18 17,  where  his  two 
sons,  Leonard  and  Samuel,  now  live,  north- 
west of  Glen  Castle. 

Walter  Cary  settled  in  the  town  in  1835. 
He  is  now  a  retired  farmer  and  marble 
dealer,  near  Glen  Castle.  He  has  been  su- 
pervisor four  terms,  and  held  district  offices. 
His  father  was  Benjamin  Cary,  of  Dover, 
N.  H. 

Sylvester  Booth  came  and  settled  in  1856 
on  the  farm  near  Glen  Castle,  where  his 
widow  now  lives.  His  father  was  John 
Booth,  who  came  from  Duchess  county  in 


I  1854.     He  died  at  the  venerable  age  of 

I  ninety- two  years. 

!  Cornelius  M.  Teal  settled  on  his  present 

i  farm  in   1839,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 

!  town.     He   was   born   in   Lower  Canada. 

I  When  the  War  of  18  I  2  broke  out,  his  fath- 

j  er  returned  to  his  native  place  in  Columbia 

i 

I  county  to  avoid   service  against  his  own 

j  country.     He    subsequently    returned  to 

I  Canada.    The  land  constituting  the  farm  of 

:  Cornelius  M.  Teal,  and  much  of  that  sur^ 

!  rounding,  was  a  wilderness  when  he  located 

1  on  it,  but  he  has  transformed  it  into  a  vaiu- 

I  able  farm. 

i  George   Port  settled  in  the  county  in 

I  1 8 17,  and  in   1826  purchased  his  home- 

!  stead  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town, 

!  now  occupied  by  his  son  Jesse.     He  was  a 

■  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  son  now 

I  boasts  the  ownership  of  the  old  musket 

1  carried  by  his  father.    John  and  George 

1  Port  are  also  sons  of  the  elder  George,  and 

j  live  in   Binghamton.     He  owns  the  farm 

:  near  his  father's  in  Chenango, 

i  Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  what  is 

j  now  Broome  county,  were  Ira  Keeler  and 

;  his  wife,  who  came  here  in  1790.     One  of 

j  their  sons  was  Revillo  Keeler,  one  of  the 

j  early  prominent  citizens  of  Binghamton. 

I  Several  descendants  of  this  family  still  live 

j  in  this  vicinity.     H.  M.  Keeler,  who  lives 

in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  town,  is 

i  a  son  of  Revillo  Keeler. 

:  Ira  Scofield  was  an  early  settler  in  Bing- 

j  hamton  {18 18).     He  was  a  practical  miller 

j  and  millwright,  and  purchased  the  farm  in 

this  town  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Ira  L. 

I  Scofield,  a  little    southwest  of  Chenango 

I  bridge. 

\  Richard  Waterman  settled  early  on  what 

I  was  formerly  known  as  Waterman  Hill,  but 

I  has  lately  been  called  Wilson  Hill, 

j  The  part  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 

1  Castle  Creek  village  was  settled  quite  early, 

i  an  account  of  which  may  very  properly  be 
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introduced  by  the  following  sketch,  which  j 
was  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Whit-  | 
ney's  Pomt,  in  1879,  and  includes  a  letter  ; 
from  Josiah  West  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Harriet  I 
N.  Boardman,  of  St.  Clair,  Michigan  :  — 

"The  village  of  Castle  Creek  takes  its 
name  from  the  creek  upon  which  it  is  situ- 
ated and  the  creek  receives  its  name  from 
the  '  Castle  Farm  '  where  it  empties  into  the 
Chenango  river,  and  the  Castle  Farm  was 
thus  called  because  an  Indian  castle  was 
early  built  upon  it,  and  for  a  long  time  af- 
ter the  whites  settled  here,  was  inhabited  by 
them.^  The  farm,  which  consisted  of  160 
acres,  w-as  finally,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkin-  I 
son,  by  the  intrigue  of  a  Yankee  named 
Patterson,  taken  from  them  ;  but  they  had 
their  revenge  upon  him  by  taking  his  life. 
By  some  formerly  and  even  at  the  present 
time  it  has  been  known  as  '  Potato  creek,' 
from  the  fact  that  at  an  early  day  a  man 
who  was  fording- it  with  a  load  of  potatoes, 
lost  them  in  the  stream  by  the  giving  away 
of  the  wagon -box  ;  they  floated  down  for 
miles  and  becoming  self- planted  in  the 
sand,  produced  quite  a  harvest. 

The  village  was  for  some  years,  and  even 
now  by  some,  called  Castle  Creek  city. 
When  I  was  moving  to  the  place  in  1863,  I 
met  a  boy  and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell 
me  how  far  it  was  to  Castle  Creek  village. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  spirit  of  surprise 
and  indignation  and  said,  *  Castle  Creek 
village !  it  is  three  miles  to  Castle  Creek 
city.' 

"  In  regard  to  the  early  .settlement,  the 
following  letter,  dated  St.  Clair  city,  Michi- 
gan, July  31st,  1879,  written  by  Josiah  West 
to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Boardman,  will 
give  us  much  important  information.  He 
says :  *  We  came  to  Castle  Creek  in  the  year 
1 8 14,  on  the  ist  day  of  March.  We  came 
over  the  hills  from  Chenango  Forks  by  a 
sled  road,  scarcely  passable.    There  was  but 

1  See  early  chapters  of  this  work,  .  1 

28 


!  o'le  house  on  the  road,  and  that  was  but 

I  one  mile  from  the  Forks,  near  where  John 

I 

]Mix  lives.  When  I  left,  Mr.  King  li\ed  in 
I  a  log  house  where  Mr.  Stevens  lived,  and 
uncle  Benjamin  West  lived  in  a  log  house 
where  Walter  Townsend  used  to  live. 
Father  bought  fifty  acres  of  land  where  }-ou 
live  of  Colwell  Cook,  and  fifty  acres  of  flat 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road  of  Samuel 
Hawle\%  of  which  the  south  line  was  the 
road  to  Union.  Your  father  afterwards 
bought  the  thirty  acres  that  I  left  when  I 
came  here.  There  was  a  log  house  near 
where  vou  live  which  father  let  q;randfather 
I  have,  and  ten  acres  of  land  to  use.  There 
was  another  log  house  where  Smith's  store 
was  when  I  left,  into  which  we  moved,  with- 
out chimney  or  windows,  which  we  soon 
added.  There  were  large  hemlock  trees  in 
reach  of  this  house,  standing,  which  we  soon 
felled.  Mr.  Bishop  lived  in  a  12  by  14  log 
house,  about  one-half  way  between  the 
Phelps  house  and  where  Ira  French  lived 
when  I  left.  There  were  five  or  six  log 
houses  between  there  and  the  river  road. 
There  was  not  a  framed  house  or  barn  the 
whole  length  of  Castle  Creek.  Your  father 
was  married  on  the  8th  of  May,  1 8 17. 

'  The  log  school-house  your  father  moved 
into  was  finished  about  the  1st  of  January, 
181 5,  and  the  first  school  was  kept  in  it 
that  winter.  It  stood  on  the  ground  where 
your  Aunt  Parker  lived  when  I  left. 

"  '  After  your  father  bought  the  thirty 
acres,  he  built  a  small  frame  house  on  the 
Spencer  road.  You  and  Sarah  were  born 
there.  Your  uncle  Miles  Smitli  came  to 
Castle  Creek  the  year  after  your  father  was 
married  (18 1 8)  and  bought  lOO  acres  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road  opposite  the  fifty  acres 
where  Judd  lived  when  I  left. 

"  'The  Frenches  came  the  same  year  we 
did,  and  settled  about  three  miles  below. 
The  Lillies  came  two  or  three  years  after, 
i  There  were  no  roads  passable  for  a  wagon 
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and  scarcel}'  for  a  sled.  Tliere  was  not  a  ! 
bridi^e  between  there  and  the  river  road.  ! 
There  was  not  a  house  or  clearing  between  \ 
Mr.  King's  and  Hyde  Settlement,  or  be-  | 
tween  there  and  Mr.  Lyons's  (on  Adams  | 
street),  and  nothing  but  a  bridle  path  either  | 
way,  and  it  was  some  three  or  four  years  i 
before  the  first  wagon  passed  up  Castle  | 
Creek.  The  travel  from  the  north  came  : 
through  Hyde  Settlement,  then  across  the  | 
hill  to  Mr.  Lyons's,  then  over  Oak  Hill  ! 
(Blair  Ridge),  Cape  Street  road  at  what  ; 
used  to  be  called  the  old  Pine  tavern,  and  I 
not  a  house  in  seven  miles.'  That  old  Pine  j 
tavern  was  near  Katteiville.  1 
"  Richard  Knapp  settled  where  he  lived  j 
and  died  a  little  north  of  Asa  Blair's.  Dea-  i 
con  Richard  Gray  came  earh*  and  settled  | 
on  a  farm  formerly  owned  by  a  man  named  i 
Leonard.  Samuel  Hawkes  settled  quite 
early  just  below  the  village,  where  he  died. 
Eli  Blair  says  he  used  to  go  from  where  the 
old  Lyman  King  tavern  now  stands,  up  on  i 
to  Adams  street  by  marked  trees.  A  man  | 
by  the  name  of  Stoddard  used  to  live  where 
the  Lyman  Lyon  farm  now  is. 

A  school-house,  as  already  noticed,  was 
built  about  as  soon  as  any  house  was,  and 
the  people  for  years  held  what  few  m.eet- 
ings  they  had  either  in  this  or  in  private 
houses,  or  in  barns.  The  Methodists  built 
a  chapel  at  a  very  early  day,  down  near  the 
burying-ground,  by  Mr.  Wilcox's,  and  the 
Presbyterians  in  1S40  built  a  very  nice 
meeting-house  on  the  ground  w^iere  the 
Methodist  church  now  stands.  A  Rev.  Mr. 
Leonard  \\'as  their  minister  for  a  nutiiber 
of  years.  He  did  not  live  in  the  place,  but 
came  and  ^preached  to  them  regularly. 
Many  of  the  Presbyterians  moving  away, 
and  the  Methodists  increasing  very  fast,  it, 
was  proposed  and  arranged  that  the  latter 
purchase  a  right  in  the  house,  and  it  became 
a  union  house  and  continued  so  until  it  was 
removed  to  give  a  place  for  the  present  beau-  [ 


tiful  Methodist  church,  which  was  built 
eleven  years  ago. 

"  There  are  many  reminiscences  connected 
w  ith  this  old  chu  rch,  some  sad  and  some  pleas- 
ant. One  of  the  latter  I  relate.  It  was  on 
the  Sabbath  of  ALirch  13th,  1864.  Captain 
William  Bristol  was  at  home  from  the  army 
on  leave  of  absence,  and  concluded  to  con- 
summate a  long  standing  engagement  with 
Miss  Hetta  A.  Blair,  daughter  of  Edson 
Blair  and  his  wife,  Caroline  P.  It  was  de- 
cided to  have  the  ceremony  performed  im- 
mediately after  the  morning  service.  At 
the  proper  time  the  company  started  from 
the  captain's  house,  which  stood  near  the 
church,  with  Colonel  Milo  B.  Eldredge  as 
marshal  of  the  hour,  he  having  unexpectedly 
arrived  from  the  arm\',  and  acted  as  brides- 
man. It  had  been  arranged  that  the  choir 
should  be  singing  when  the  bridal  company 
entered  the  audience  room,  and  one  of  the 
}'Oung  ladies  said  :  — 

"  '  I  wonder  what  they  will  be  singing?  ' 

"  '  This  is  the  way  I  long  have  sought,' 
some  one  replied. 

"  Having  got  all  things  arranged  in  the 
vestibule,  the  colonel  gave  the  order,  '  For- 
ward march.'  Just  as  the  door  of  the  au- 
dience room  opened,  sure  enough,  the 
choir  had  reached  the  verse  :  - — 

"  '  This  is  the  way  I  long  have  sought 
And  mourned  because  I  found  it  not.' 

"  The  risibles  of  the  bridal  compan\-  were 
greatly  stirred,  and  even  the  congregation, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  striking  fulfill- 
ment of  the  propiiecy  of  the  young  lady, 
at  once  saw  the  point  and  could  hardly 
restrain  their  emotions. 

'*  The  Baptists  had  preaching  here  quite 
early,  but  were  not  regularly  organize^d  into 
a  church  till  1844,  when  they  built  their 
first  h(_>u.se  of  worship.  That  being  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  present  one  was  built 
in  1870. 

"The  first  physician  settled  at  the  creek 
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was  James  Brooks.  Dr.  Salisbur\'  followed 
him,  and  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  John 
IMunsell,  he  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Allen,  and  then 
the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  A.  F.  Taylor, 
came.  Additional  reference  to  the  ph\'si- 
cians  is  made  further  on  and  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  on  the  medical  profession. 

"  In  Castle  Creek  cemetery,  which  lies 
directly  back  of  the  Baptist  church,  are 
some  of  the  venerable  dead.  Rev.  Larnard 
Livermore,  a  iMethodist  minister  of  the  local 
ranks,  a  man  greatly  beloved  and  very 
useful,  who  died  March  2d,  1854,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  Rev.  David  Leach, 
for  many  years  a  pastor  in  the  Baptist 
church  and  extensively  known  all  through 
this  region,  who  died  Jul\'  2d,  1S69,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  years,  and  his  wife, 
Melinda,  who  died  July  i6th,  1S60,  aged 
sixty-five  years.  Rev.  Caleb  Hayes,  an- 
other useful  Baptist  minister,  who  died 
July  1 8th,  1856,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

"  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  West  family, 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers  here,  are 
also  buried  there.  Asa  Lyon,  also,  who 
died  September  9th,  1864,  aged  eighty- 
nine  years,  and  his  wife,  Olive,  who  died 
December  6th,  185 1,  aged  seventy-four 
years.  Here  rests  also  the  body  of  one  of 
our  soldiers.  Nelson  Simons,  of  Company 
E,  157th  regiment.  He  was  taken  sick  in 
the  army  and  died  on  the  way  home  in  the 
cars,  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia." 

A  new  cemetery  was  instituted  a  few 
years  since  on  the  hill  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  village. 

"  Some  of  the  now  departed  inhabitants  are 
remembered  with  deep  and  peculiar  inter- 
est. There  was  Samuel  Hawkes,  a  Meth- 
odist of  the  old  style,  and  an  Abolitionist 
of  the  purest  water.  He  lived  to  see  his 
hopes  realized  and  read  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  years  before  his  eyes  were 
closed  in  death.  He  has  gone  where  the 
voice  of  the  oppressor  will  ne\-cr  be  heard. 


Aunt  Fanny'  (Dimick),  as  everybody 
called  her,  lingers  in  pleasant  memory. 
She  hated  sin  and  vanity  with  a  perfect 
hatred.  She  loved  children  and  labored  to 
do  them  good.  She  loved  everybody,  and 
wanted  to  have  everybody  as  good  as  grace 
could  make  them.  She  must  have  felt  per- 
fect!}^ at  home  when  she  arrived  at  the 
celestial  city. 

"  Richard  Gray,  whose  alias  was  '  Uncle 
Delhi,'  was  the  fortunate- unfortunate  man 
—  fortunate  to  get  so  many  good  wives  and 
unfortunate  in  losing  so  many.  Four  he 
lost,  and  one  he  left  to  mourn  his  departure. 
Alwa\-s  read}'  for  duty,  active  in  every 
good  work  and  having  a  clear  religious  ex- 
perience, and  very  decisive  in  his  convic- 
tions. His  departure  was  sudden.  The 
messenger  unexpectedly  came.  He  did 
not  find  him  in  illness,  but  at  work  in  his 
garden.  At  once  he  passed  from  labor  to 
reward. 

"Another  was  Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Blair,  who 
was  known  in  literary  circles  by  the  jiojh  de 
plume  of  '  Waif  Woodland.'  She  was 
quite  a  noted  author." 

According  to  Mr.  Taylor  the  foregoing 
letter  furnishes  much  valuable  historic  mat- 
ter, and  the  localities  mentioned  will  be 
generally  recognized  by  present  residents 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  not  only 
did  Mr.  West's  father  (Josiah),  but  his  grand- 
father, Thomas  West,  come  here  at  an  early 
date.  He  was  an  Englishman  and  was  im- 
pressed into  service  in  the  war  against  the 
United  States.  Reaching  this  country  he 
deserted  and  joined  the  American  army. 
He  died  in  1828  and  was  buried  at  Castle 
Creek. 

William  West,  a  son  of  '*  Esquire  "  West, 
kept  the  first  store  at  Castle  Creek.  It 
stood  where  the  house  of  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Munsell  now  stands. 

Asa  Blair  came  early  to  this  vicinity,  but 
afterwards  went  to  Schoharie  county.  Re- 
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turning  he  settled  on  what  has  been  called 
Blair  Ridge, "  w  here  he  died.  His  dwell- 
ing stood  near  the  site  where  his  son's  (Eli) 
house  now  stands.  Another  son  of  Asa 
was  Edson  A.  Blair,  who  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Triangle  as 
the  husband  of  Caroline  Pease,  the  poetess. 
Their  children  were  Mary  B.,  Lewis  P., 
Morris  P.,  Harriett  A.,  Helen  B.,  Minnie 
B.,  and  Arthur  E.  Mary,  Lewis  and  Ar- 
thur are  physicians.  Edson  A.  was  a 
farmer  and  died  in  the  town  in  1S84. 

We  will  insert  some  valuable  historical 
notes  on  this  town,  which  have  been  kindly 
furnished  us  by  Samuel  Lee,  esq.,  whose 
long  life  has  been  passed  here:  — 

*'  My  early  years  and  up  to  matured 
manhood  were  spent  almost  exclusively  in 
the  vicinit}^  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  of  New 
England.  My  grandfather,  Ashbel  Lee, 
was  of  English  origin,  and  was  one  of  those 
brothers  that  came  from  England  late  in 
the  17th  century,  and  landed  on  the  rock- 
bound  shores  of  the  Old  Bay  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

"  The  two  brothers  alluded  to  soon  be- 
came separated  from  my  grandfather  ;  one 
of  them  settled  in  Luzerne  county,  Pa.,  the 
other  was  lost  in  the  trackless  wilderness  as 
though  he  were  buried  beneath  the  ocean's 
waves. 

"My  grandmother  was  of  Scotch  origin, 
and  I  think  that  she  and  m}'  grandfather 
were  married  before  they  sailed  to  the  New- 
World.  I  can  gain  no  positive  knowledge 
of  the  intervals  of  time  after  their  marriacre, 
until  they  left  New  England,  and  rem.o\'ed 
to  the  old  Empire  State.  They  removed 
from  Berkshire  county,  in  the  town  of  Lee, 
Massachusetts,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Chenango  about  eight  miles  north  of  where 
the  city  of  Binghamton  now  stands.  They 
reached  their  new  home  in  the  winter  of 
1794,  and  were  accompanied  hy  the  famil;/ 
of  Samuel  Miller,  who  shortly  occupied  an 


adjoining  farm  on  the  north  of  their  own. 
The}'  came  b\-   the   wa\'   of  Albany  and 
crossed   the   Fludson    on   the   ice.  Their 
tedious  journe\'   was   made  through  long 
stretches  of  forest,   over   ver}-  imperfect 
,  roads  with  ox  teams  and  sleds.    To  this 
i  locality  a  few  families  had  preceded  them 
I  by  three  or  four  \'ears. 

I      "  I  will  give  their  names  here,  and  refer  to 
I  them  again  as  I  proceed  :  John  Barker,  Sim- 
I  eon  Rogers,  Asa  Smith,  Joseph  Handy,  and 
j  Henry  Palmer.    The  two  latter  were  sol- 
:  diers  of  the  Revolution.     My  grandfather, 
;  Ashbel   Lee,  survi\-ed   less  than  one  year 
I  after  leaving   Massachusetts   and  died  in 
I  1794,  aged  forty-seven  years.     My  grand- 
j  mother,  Sarah  Lee,  survived  her  husband 
I  nine  years,  and  died  in  180 1,  aged  fifty- 
I  eight  years.    They   had   seven   children ; 
I  four    sons,   and    three    daughters.  Their 
names  were  William,  Joshua,  Samuel  and 
Stephen.    The   names   of   the  daughters 
were   Nancy,  Sarah,  and   Polly.  William 
Lee  married  Anna  Hubbard,  but  I  am  un- 
able to  tell  where  or  when,  as  he  went  back 
again  for  a  period  of  time  to  the  East. 
They  had  seven  children,  like  their  parents 
before  them  ;  consisting  of  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.    Their  names  are  as  fol- 
lows:    William    (which    perpetuated  the 
name  of  his  father),  Cyrus,  Charles  and 
Chauncey  (twin  brothers),  and  I,  the  writer 
I  of  this  sketch,  was  called  Samuel  from  my 
I  earliest   recollection.     My   father,  William 
Lee,  settled  in  the  town  of  Lisle,  Broome 
county;  was  a  farmer  in  possession  of  up- 
wards of  250  acres  at  the  time  of  his  death 
wliich  occurred  in  April,  1841.     His  age 
was  sixt\'-eight  \  ears.     My  mother,  Anna 
Lee,  survived  her  husband  se\  eral  \  ears ; 
but  1  am  unable  to  give  her  age  at  her 
death.     Nancy  Lee  married  Elijah  Pease 
and  lived  in  Livingston  county,  New  York. 
Two  daughters  were  born  to  them,  named 
i  Sally  and  Anny.     Their  mother  died  in 
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1836,  aged  sixty- five  years.  She  was  the 
oldest  one  of  my  grandfather's  faniih'.  forty- 
eight  years  having  elapsed  since  her  death  ; 
added  to  sixt\  -five  would  make  113  years 
since  her  birth  ;  which  would  doubtless 
approximate  to  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 
my  grandparents.  Her  husband  survived 
her  several  years ;  and  he  and  the  two 
daughters  have  long  since  gone  to  join  the 
wife  and  mother  in  that  land  from  which 
no  traveler  ever  returns. 

Stephen  Lee  married  l^etsey  Tracey  ; 
they  passed  their  Hves  on  a  farm  adjoining 
the  old  homestead  on  the  south.  They 
had  ten  children  ;  five  sons,  and  fi\'e  daugh- 
ters. Their  father  died  in  1848,  aged 
sixty-three  }'ears ;  the  mother  survived  her 
husband  for  a  number  of  years;  but  I  can- 
not now  recall  the  \'ear  of  her  death,  or  her 
acre.  Three  of  the  sons  are  now  Ii\-in"-  the 
youngest  one,  N.  Lee,  being  a  Methodist 
minister  and  filling  the  office  of  presiding 
elder  at  this  time.  Of  the  daughters,  four 
are  now  living;  all  in  the  same  count}',  and 
two  in  the  school  district  in  which  the}' 
were  born. 

"  Polly  Lee  married  Lockwood  Palmer, 
the  son  of  Henry  Palmer,  of  Revolutionary 
fame;  the  fruit  of  that  marriage  consisted  of 
one  son,  and  two  daughters.  The  names 
of  the  daughters  were  Olive  and  Sally. 
The  son  perpetuated  the  name  of  his  grand- 
father and  was  called  Henry.  SalK'  Palmer 
married  more  than  half  a  century  ago  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Leonard  Lewis.  They 
had  eight  children,  six  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  parents  and  three  of  their  chil- 
dren now  sleep  side  by  side  in  a  burying 
ground  on  the  parental  home  of  my  grand- 
father, Ashbel  Lee.  Olive  Palmer  mar- 
ried (somewhat  late  in  life)  Elias  Newman, 
and  resides  on  a  portion  of  the  old  home 
plantation.  Henry  married  Polly  Prentice, 
and  resided  for  a  number  of  \'eais  near 
what  is  now  known  as  Chenango  Station, 


i  five,  miles  north  of  Binghamton.  Their 
i  children  consisted  of  two  sons  and  one 
I  daughter;  the  father  and  one  son  are  now 
i  dead,  the  mother  and  living  children  occupy 

the  parental  home. 

"Josiah  Lee  remained  unmarried  through 
I  life,  and  occupied  a  farm  during  many  years 

just  a  little  north  of  the  paternal  residence 

of  his  father. 

"  Samuel  Lee  also  remained  unmarried 

throui^h  life,  and  alwavs  lived  on  the  home 
i  .  . 

I  plantation.  Sarah  Lee,  a  maiden  sister,  re- 
I  sided  with  him  and  attended  to  the  domestic 
1  duties  of  the  household  through  life.  The 
I  three  last  named  of  my  grandfather's  family 
I  died  and  are  buried  on  the  old  home  plan- 
I  tation.  Their  ages  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
I  cease  were  as  follows :  Sarah  Lee  died  in 
I  1849,  ^gt:d  seventy- three  years,  Josiah  Lee 
I  died  in  1850,  aged  seventy- seven  years; 
Samuel  Lee  in  1863,  aged  eight}'-one  }'ears. 

"Samuel  Miller  died  in  July,  1841,  aged 
eighty- four  years  ;  his  wife,  Priscilla,  died 
ten  years  before  in  December,  1831,  aged 
sixty  }'ears.     Eight  children  were  born  to 
them,  seven  on  the  home  where  they  lived 
so  long.     Their  names  were  Aurilla,  Bet- 
sey, Polly,  Priscilla,  Caroline,  Rhoda  and 
Harriet ;  Herod  was  the  name  of  the  only 
I  son.     Five  daughters  are  still  living,  three 
I  of  whom  reside  in  the  same  town  in  which 
i  they  were  born  ;  their  present  ages  range 
I  from  three  score  and  upwards  to  eighty- five 
I  years. 

I  "  I  have  thus  sketched  briefly  as  possi- 
I  ble  the  branches  of  the  old  home  tree.  Of 
i  my  father's  famih'  none  are  now  living 
j  except  myself  and  one  brother  younger 
I  than  I. 

!  "  I  will  at  this  point  glance  at  the  history 
i  of  the  early  settlers  of  what  is  known  as 
I  Kattelville,  in  the  town  of  Chenango.  Hen- 
I  ry  Palmer,  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  a 
I  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  preceded  my 
i  ancestors  a  few  years  into  the  Empire  State. 
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He  literally  obeyed  the  divine  command 
early  given  to  him,  '  to  multiply  and  replen- 
ish the  earth.'  He  left  a  large  number  of 
descendants  to  perpetuate  his  name  ;  the 
last  of  his  own  children  died  but  a  few  years 
since. 

Joseph  Handy  was  also  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  lived  in  close  proximity  to 
to  his  Revolutionary  brother  above  named. 
He  loved  hard  cider,  and  had  an  unusual 
capacity  for  storage.  He  was  uneducated, 
somewhat  rough  and  uncouth  in  his  man- 
ners, but  possessed  a  kind  and  generous 
heart.  I  recollect  an  incident  of  his  life 
that  I  never  saw  in  print,  and  perhaps  the 
world  has  lost  some  principles  in  theology 
by  the  omission.  In  the  early  da\'s  of 
Methodisni  in  that  vicinity,  the  class-leader 
was  holding  a  social  meeting,  and  after  sev- 
eral had  expressed  their  religious  opinions, 
the  class-leader  requested  Mr.  Handy  to 
2[ive  his  sentiments  on  reliijious  matters. 
Without  rising  from  his  seat,  he  slapped  his 
hands  on  his  knees  and  briefly  gave  his 
sentiments  on  theology  :  — 

**'The  hell!  my  religion  consists  in  keep- 
ing up  good  line  fences,  living  peaceably 
with  my  neighbors,  and  paying  my  honest 
debts.' 

"  Joseph  Handy,  the  last  of  his  children, 
died  two  years  since. 

"  Crocker  Taylor  came  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  settled  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  my  ancestors,  shortly  after  their 
arrival.  His  wife  and  all  of  his  children 
died  in  Broome  county  many  years  ago.  A 
few  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  but  was  then  well  advanced 
in  years.  He  has  a  number  of  grandchil- 
dren now  residing  in  13roome  county. 

**  Charles  Stone  emigrated  from  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  was  among  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Chenango.  He  owned  at  one  time 
640  acres  fi\'e  miles  north  of  ]5inghamton 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Chenango  rivx'r, 


•  and  subsequent!}'  built  a  saw  and  grist-mill 
i  about  one  half  mile  above  the  bridge  that 

now  spans  that  river.  He  had  six  children, 
!  three  of  whom  died  at  advanced  ages,  after 
1  living  long  years  on  the  parental  homestead, 
j  The  last  one  of  his  children  died  but  a  few 
i  \'ears  since.  He,  like  Crocker  Taylor,  re- 
I  moved  to  one  of  the  W^estern  States  to  hnd 
I  a  place  in  repose  until  that  eventful  period 

shall  arrive  when  he  shall  meet  again  tliuse 
;  that  were  dear  to  him  on  the  earth.  His 
j  brother,  Aaron  Stone,  lived  in  the  imme- 
;  diate  vicinit)-,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age 
i  in  life,  lea\-ing  grandchildren  to  perpetuate 
\  his  name. 

I  "John  Barker,  Simeon  Rogers  and  ^Ir. 
I  Gallop  had  settled  in  the  old  town  (or  State 
I  of  Lisle  as  it  was  then  called,  from  its  enor- 
I  mous  size),  just  across  the  Tioughnioga 
I  river,  adjoining  the  town  of  Chenango. 
I  They  arrived  there  in  1791,  or  1792.  Sim- 
i  eon  Rogers  subsequentl}' married  the  daugh- 
!  ter  of  John  Barker,  from  whom  the  present 
I  town  takes  its  name.  They  had  five  sons 
I  and  two  daughters.  George,  the  youngest 
!  of  the  living  sons,  resides  on  the  homestead 
I  of  his  father.  J.  B.  Rogers  resides  in  Che- 
I  nango  Forks,  and  is  now  in  the  eighty-ninth 

year  of  his  age.    These  two  brothers  are 

the  only  survivors. 

"Simeon  Rogers  died  in  1856;  his  wife 

Mary  sur\'ived  him  two  years.    The}-  were 

about  ninety  years  old  at  their  death.  I 
I  simph'  introduce  these  names  for  future  ref- 
I  erence  as  I  proceed,  as  doubtless  the}'  have 
I  formed  an  important  item  in  the  histor}'  of 
j  Barker. 

I  David  Parsons  came  from  Duchess  coun- 
!  ty  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Greene,  Che- 
1  nango  count}^  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
!  tury  ;  he  was  born  December  29th,  1770. 
I  Hannah  Ames  was  his  wife  and  was  born 
j  August  1st,  1774.  They  had  two  sons  anii 
three  dau^^hters,  none  of  whom  are  Ii\  ing 
j  Their  son  Alvah  died  but  a  few  years  since 
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at  Chenango  Forks,  where  he  had  lived  | 
many  years.     Mrs.  Hannah  Parsons  died  | 
in  1806  and  Mr.  Parsons  married  for  his  i 
second  wife  Nancy  Camp,  daughter  of  a  i 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Broome  county,  i 
Two  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born 
from  this  union  ;  the  sons  were  Chauncey 
and  Nelson.     David  Parsons  lived  many 
years  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Che- 
nango Forks,   and  had  a  tannery  there. 
He  died  July  i  ith,  1844,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-four years.     His  wife,  Nancy,  died  in  j 
November,  i860.     Nelson  Parsons  married  | 
Nancy   Lewis,   daughter  of  Richard  and  i 
Catharine  Lewis,  in  1845,  ^^^^  lived  on  the  ' 
paternal  homestead  until  his  death  in  1862  ;  | 
his  wife  survived  him  twentv-tuo  years  and  i 
died  at  her  residence  in  November,  1884,  at  | 
the  age  of  sixty- nine  years.  Chauncey  Par-  i 
sons  married  Catherine  Owen,  daughter  of 
Solomon  Owen,  in  October,  1835  ;  she  was 
from  the  town  of  Lisle.     He  lived  at  the 
residence  of  his  father  most  of  his  life  and  cul- 
tivated a  farm  near  by,  The\'  had  two  sons 
and  tw^o  daughters,  all  lix'ing  in  the  vicinit\' 
of  their  father.     He  was  a  .man  of  unusual 
ability  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  an 
energetic  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  died  May  8th,  1884,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-four years;  his  wife  occupies  the  home- 
stead. 

Richard  Lewis  and  his  wife  Catharine 
came  from  Wales  in  1801,  and  soon  settled 
in  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  '  Beech 
woods '  in  Northern  Pennsyh'ania.  Two 
young  children,  Catharine  and  Lewis,  came 
with  them.  A  little  later  they  located  in 
•this  town,  where  they  did  not  succeed  as 
well  as  they  wished,  partly  on  account  of 
their  unfamiliarity  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. Six  children  were  born  to  them  af- 
ter their  arrival,  their  names  being  John, 
p:iizabeth,  Mary  Ann,  William.  Ellice  and 
Nancy  ;  the  latter  has  been  alluded  to  as 
the  wife  of  Nelson  Parsons.    The  parents 


died,  he  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  and  she  at 
se\'enty-two  years.  Lewis  married  in  1823 
Phcebe  Miller,  daughter  of  Elias  Miller,  who 
lived  in  the  old  town  of  Chenango.  After 
their  marriage  they  lived  a  short  distance 
soutii  of  Chenango  P^'orks  on  the  bank  of 
the  Chenango  rixer.  About  thirtv  years 
since  he  removed  to  Chenango  Forks  ;  here 
he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1877  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  He  and  his  wife 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
many  years  ago,  and  their  married  life  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  fifty-four  years. 
The  widow  now  lives  in  the  homestead  with 
her  nephew.  They  had  no  children.  The 
children  of  Richard  and  Catharine  Lewis 
were  mostly  successful  in  life.  William  is 
the  only  survivor  at  the  present  time. 

"  Luther  Acham  and  his  wife  Rachael 
came  to  what  is  now  Kattelville  in  the  loe- 
house  period  of  the  settlement  of  Chenan- 
go, and  lived  in  one  of  those  primitive 
dwellings  for  many  years.  They  were  Shak- 
ers and  came  from  New  Lebanon.  He  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Union  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  boarded  with  old  acquaint- 
ances for  several  ytiars  towards  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his 
later  years.  There  was  a  lime  pond  on  the 
farm  in  Kattelville  where  he  resided,  where 
lime  was  extensi\'ely  made  for  many  years 
until  the  opening  of  the  Chenango  canal, 
when  it  was  displaced  by  stone  lime  and  the 
business  was  abandoned.  I  am  unable  to 
give  the  ages  of  these  pioneers. 

"  Joseph  Lewis  was  born  in  1747  and  mar- 
ried in  Rensselaer  count}',  N.  Y.  He  re- 
moved to  '  Chenango  Point '  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  W^ar  and  lived  in 
this  town  during  his  life  near  Kattelville. 
His  death  occurred  in  1834  at  the  age  of 
eighty  seven  \'ears  ;  his  wife  survi\  ed  him 
less  than  a  year.  They  had  five  children, 
none  of  whom  are  living.  He  was  a  relig- 
ious devotee  of  exceptional  character  and 
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had  a  retreat  near  his  dwelling  where  he  re-  I 
sorted  daily  to  pray.     It  is  said  the  ground  i 
there  where  he  knelt  was  worn  bare.     Ni-  ; 
cholas  Lewis,  son  of  Joseph  Lewis,  was  born  | 
in  17S5  ;  he  married  the  daughter  of  Silas  I 
and  Mary  Hall  in  1804;  they  had  twelve 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living,  six  in 
the  West,  and  Mary  Bennett  at  Chenango 
Forks.    Nicholas  was  a  cooper  and  officiated 
for  nearly  half  a  century  as  a  local  preacher 
in  the  Methodist   Episcopal   Church  ;  he 
died  at  Chenango   Forks  in   1871,  aged 
eighty-seven  years.     Late  in  life  he  visited 
the  California  gold  mines.     His  descend- 
ants did  much  towards  the  suppression  of 
the  late  rebellion  ;  three  sons,  fifteen  grand- 
sons, one  great  grandson  and  two  sons-in- 
law  took  part  in  the  war,  and  all  returned  to 
their  homes  unscathed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  son,  Dennis,  who  was  shot  at  Antie- 
tam,  and  a  son-in-law  who  died  in  Ander- 
sonville  prison. 

"  In  the  fust  decade  of  the  century  Stephen 
Palmer  and  his  wife  Sarah  removed  from 
Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  half  a  j 
mile  south  of  Chenango  Forks  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river;  the  location  was  the  farm 
I  have  occupied  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
They  had  six  children  —  Stephen,.  Ira, 
Ethan,  John,  Susan  and  Sarah.  One  daugh- 
ter only  now  survives  and  lives  in  Albany. 
Stephen  Palmer  and  his  wife  died  in  the 
winter  of  1844  at  the  residence  of  their  son 
John.  The  latter  married  Polly  Carter,  of 
Whitehall,  and  had  ten  children,  eight  boys 
and  two  girls.  He  died  in  August,  1847  5 
wife  survivx'd  him  twenty-  three  years.  Mar-  i 
tin  Palmer  married  Mary  A.  Lee,  daughter 
of  Stephen  and  Betsey  Lee,  and  lived  in 
Chenango  during  all  his  life  ;  he  died  sud- 
denly eleven  years  ago.  His  widow  resides 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
bridge;  they  had  no  children.  Five  others  j 
of  the  children  reside  in  Chenango  and 
Barker. 


"  Owen  Collins,  a  native  of  Ireland,  settled 
first  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  remo\-ed  from 
I  there  early  in  the  present  century  to  this 
!  town.  He  married  Pllizabeth  Hall  in  Ver- 
I  mont,  in  1802.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here 
he  bought  a  farm  on  the  hill  a  mile  west  of 
Chenango  Forks.  •  They  had  twelve  chil- 
dren only  two  of  whom  are  living ;  the\' 
reside  in  this  town.  Owen  Collins  died  in 
Jul\%  1835.  His  widow  subsequently  mar- 
ried Daniel  Robinson,  a  Baptist  clergyman 
who  resided  in  Kattelville.  Her  death  oc- 
curred in  January,  1868,  at  the  age  of 
eight}'- three  years.  The  farm  of  John  Conk- 
lin  adjoined  that  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  owing 
to  some  difficulty  between  the  owners  a  suit 
was  brought  and  judgment  obtained.  In 
those  da\  s  a  debtor  was  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, but  by  complying  with  certain  con- 
ditions, he  was  allowed  his  freedom  within 
the  jail  limits.  Mr.  Conklin  was  a  noted 
hunter  of  woodchucks,  and  it  is  related  that 
when  Mr.  Collins  left  him  in  Binghamton 
he  bade  him  adieu  and  thus  addressed  him  : 
j  '  Now,  Mr.  Conklin.  I  v.  ill  go  home  on  the 
hill  and  proclaim  peace  among  the  wood- 
chucks  for  thirty  da\'s  !  ' 

"John  Conklin  and  his  wife,  Susannah 
Conklin,  came  from  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  to 
this  town  at  an  early  day  (about  1802).  The\' 
had  fourteen  children,  five  sons  and  nine 
daughters.  He  died  on  the  farm  where  he 
settled  in  October,  183  I,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two years  ;  his  wife  survi\-ed  him 
twenty- nine  years  and  died  in  i860,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety  years.  He  was  cap- 
i  tain  of  a  company  in  the  Re\olutionary 
War,  and  his  wife  secured  all  the  pension 
due  him  just  before  her  death.  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  trace  all  the  members  of  this  pa- 
triarch family,  but  Jacob,  the  eldest  son, 
lived  at  the  paternal  home  until  about 
I  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  removed  to  Mich- 
igan ;  he  died  there  two  \'ears  later.  Law- 
rence Conklin  was  born  October  3th,  1787, 
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and  married  Miss  Heath,  daughter  of  Aza-  ! 
riah  and  Martha  Heath  ;  they  Hved  on  a  \ 
portion  of  the  paternal  homestead.  He  | 
died  in  1873  and  she  in  1S60;  they  had  I 
eleven  children,  none  of  whom  are  living.  | 
Susan  Conklin  died  near  the  paternal  home  i 
in  1872,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  She  j 
was  unmarried,  and  her  mother  resided  with  j 
her  during  several  of  the  last  years  of  her  j 
life.  The  children  of  this  large  family  were  j 
born  between  the  years  1785  and  18  12  and  j 
most  of  them  lived  to  the  allotted  age  of  | 
man.  Jennie,  the  only  survivor,  is  a  maid-  i 
en  lady,  now  in  her  eighty- seventh  \  ear,  1 
and  lives  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  paternal  home  ;  she  possesses  a  remark- 
able memory  and  rehearsed  mucii  valuable 
historic  material  for  use  in  these  notes. 

"  To  colonize  new  countries  then  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now  ;  no  public  thor- 
oughfares were  opened  in  this  vicinity  until 
the  completion  of  the  Chenango  canal  in 
1837.  This  large  famil}^  subsisted  for  many 
days  without  bread,  pounding  and  cooking 
their  grain,  of  which  they  fortunately  had 
an  abundance.  Grist-mills,  politicians  and 
Methodist  circuit-riders  were  extremeK' 
scarce  at  that  early  day.  In  1805  Simeon 
Rogers  built  at  Chenango  Forks.  The  vi- 
cinity of  which  I  have  written,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Conklin  family,  has  long  been 
known  as  Conklin  (or  Collins)  Hill. 

John  Van  Kuren  settled  here  in  1821  and 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  His 
wife  surviv^ed  him  many  years  and  died  in 
1880,  aged  ninety-one  years.  Seven  of 
their  childreii  are  now  living,  four  of  them 
in  Broome  county  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  paternal  home. 

**  Azariah  Heath  and  his  wife  Martha  came 
from  the  Green  Mountains  and  first  settled 
in  the  town  of  Windsor.  He  was  noted  as 
a  hunter,  and  the  incident  related  in  the 
preceding  history  of  Windsor,  and  credited 
to  Jotham  Curtis,  is  also  attributed  to  Mr. . 


Heath.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  century 
they  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
now  Kattelville.  They  had  seven  children, 
two  sons  and  ti\  e  daughters,  none  of  whom 
are  living. 

"  Richard  Rummer  and  Sally,  his  wife, 
were  early  settlers  in  an  adjoining  neigh- 
borhood, which  has  long  borne  the  name  of 
'  Poplar  Ridge.'  I  think  he  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  18  12.  Their  children  were 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  daugh- 
ters are  dead.  Bennett  Rummer  is  now 
well  advanced  in  years,  and  married  Char- 
lotte Robinson,  daughter  of  Daniel  Robin- 
son. He  has  lived  for  thirt\'  years  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Chenango  river,  on  the 
farm  formerh'  owned  by  Lewis  Lewis.  He 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  living  near 
the  paternal  home. 

"  Elias  Kattell  and  his  son  Alonzo,  who 
have  been  alluded  to,  owned  at  their  de- 
cease the  land  for  about  a  mile  as  one  goes 
from  the  Forks  toward  Binghamton,  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  extending  southward 
to  the  plains  below  and  embracing  several 
hundred  acres  in  extent.  Dr.  Henry  Carr 
now  owns  the  northern  portion  ;  I^dward 
Kattell,  son  of  Judge  Kattell,  the  central  ; 
Thaddeus  Kattell  the  southern  portion. 
These  are  grandsons  of  Elias  Kattell. 

'T  will  now  return  to  the  western  bank  of 
the  Chenango  river  and  proceed  a  few  miles 
down  to  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The 
farm  on  the  south  of  Bennett  Rummer's 
was  early  occupied  by  Amasa  Leonard  and 
wife.  She  died  more  than  sixty  years  ago 
and  was  buried  on  a  table  land  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Bennett,  and  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Silas  Bennett,  who  was  an  ex- 
tensive land  owner  in  that  portion  of  the 
town  in  early  days.  Her  husband,  after 
my  recollection,  lived  on  a  farm  adjoining 
on  the  north  the  one  long  since  occupied 
by  the  county  of  Broome. 
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"The  father  of  Amasa  Leonard  settled 
there  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  the  house  first  built  had  its  date  cut 
on  a  stone  in  the  chimney  —  '  1799-  This 
house  was  long  occupied  by  members  of 
the  family  of  the  first  occupant.  One  son 
of  Amasa  Leonard  survives  him  and  lives 
in  Binghamton. 

"  Charles  Sprague  occupied  the  farm  ad- 
joining Amasa  Leonard's  on  the  river  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  was  born  in  1792 
and  married  Luanna  Bennett,  sister  of  the 
wife  of  Amasa  Leonard  ;  their  father  gave 
to  each  of  the  daugliters  a  hundred  acres 
of  land  bordering  on  the  Chenango  river  on 
the  west.  Mr.  and  ^^Irs.  Sprague  nad  fif- 
teen children,  se\-eral  of  whom  now  reside 
in  the  town  and  the  adjoining  town  ot  Bing- 
hamton. They  settled  here  not  far  from 
the  year  18 16.  He  chiefly  followed  farm- 
ing, but  in  his  younger  days  built  a  saw- 
mill and  grist-mill  about  a  nule  south  of 
his  dwelling.  For  a  number  of  )'ears  he 
was  quite  extensively  engaged  in  lumber 
traffic.  He  died  at  the  '  Mill  Lot,'  as  it 
was  called  in  1871,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 
His  widow  survived  him  ten  }'ears.  By 
industry  and  frugality  they  acquired  a  com- 
petence. For  a  period  of  about  fifty  years 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century  there 
sprang  up  various  religious  sects.  In  theo- 
logical matters  Mr.  Sprague  seemed  to  lit- 
erally obey  the  divine  injunction  —  '  Prove 
all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.'  It  appeared  to  be  a  weakness  of 
his  nature  to  investigate  theories,  embracing 
several,  the  last  of  which  he  looked  upon 
as  better  than  all  the  others,  until  it  was  in 
turn  superseded.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
following  anecdote  :  Mrs.  Sprague  did  not 
sometimes  fall  in  love  with  theological  doc- 
trines so  readily  as  her  husband  wished.  A 
good  sister  of  his  religious  faith  was  then 
tarrying  there,  and  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Sprague  in  relation  to  this  matter,  mildly 


I  intimated  that  perhaps  evil  spirits  were  in- 
!  fluencing  his  wife,  causing  delay  in  the  de- 
!  sired  change,  and  suggested  that  possibly 
I  *  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  fasting 
I  and   prayer,'  advising  that  this  course  be 
adopted.     Mrs.   Sprague    overheard  this 
conversation  from  an  adjoining  room,  and 
immediately  came  in  and  told  the  good  sis- 
ter to  pick  up  her  apparel  and  lea\'e,  telling 
!  her  that  she  could  turn  the  devil  out  of  her 
j  house,   and   that   without  pra\-ers.  Mrs. 
Spague  subsequent!}'  embraced  and  became 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  religious  views 
!  of  her  husband.     She  was  affable  and  cour- 
teous to  friends,  but  quick  to  resent  an  in- 
sult or  injur}'.     She  and  her  husband  pos- 
sessed warm  and  generous  hearts  and  suf- 
fering humanit}'  has  often  found  relief  at 
their  door.    Their  sur\  iving  children  in  this 
vicinit}',  by  their  industry  and  talents  have 
added  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  town. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague  are  buried  in  the 
cemeter}-  at  Kattel\-ille,  on   the  paternal 
home  of  my  grandfather.  Ashbel  Lee. 

"  Following  are  a  few  other  names  of  those 
whose  history  is  imperfectly  known  to  me  : 
The  family  of  George  Whitney  were  early 
settlers  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Che- 
nango. None  of  that  family,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  now  living,  e.xcept  one  son,  who 
is  a  jeweler  in  Binghamton. 

"  Farther  south  along  the  river  resided 
in  m}-  boyhood  days  the  Wattles  famih'. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  was  known  generally  by  that  appella- 
tion. He  remo\'ed  to  some  other  localit}^ 
man\-  }-ears  rgo. 

"  A  little  to  the  southward  from  ^Ir.  Wat- 
tles lived  Andrew  and  Noah  Shaw.  The}' 
died  long  ago,  and  Barne}'  Sprague  now 
occupies  their  former  home, 

"Just  a  few  rods  north  of  Chenango  Bridge 
Station  reside  Charles  and  Betsey  Harper, 
brother  and  sister.  About  fift}'-fiv^e  }'-ears 
ago  their  father  was  returning  from  the  tide  * 
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waters  of  the  'Chesapeake  bay,  where  he  i 
had  taken  lumber.  In  the  northern  woods  i 
of  Pennsylvania  he  was  wa\iaid  and  shot  : 
for  the  mone}'  which  it  was  supposed  he  i 
had  on  his  person.  A  man  named  Tread-  j 
well  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  exe-  j 
cuted  for  the  murder,  in  Montrose,  Pa.  I  | 
could  write  a  chapter  of  horrors  that  have  j 
occurred  since  my  recollection  from  the  ! 
northern  to  the  central  portion  of  this  town  ;  \ 
but  such  events  are  doubtless  better  forgot-  j 
ten  than  remembered.  | 
.  A  few  rods  south  of  the  depot  resided  ' 
Isaac  Paige  in  the  \'er\'  early  }'ears  of  the  I 
century.  After  his  decease  the  farm  was  j 
purchased  b\'  William  Thomas,  who  resided  I 
there  until  his  death.     ?Iawle\' Thomas,  his  i 

son,  also  lived  on  the  farm  until  he  died  ! 

I 

several  years  ago.     W.  Thomas,  another  ! 

son,  lived  in  the  neighborhood  until  a  few  | 

years  ago,  when  he  died,  ad\'anced  in  }'ears.  \ 

Their  surviving  relatives  now  occup}'  the  i 

farms.  | 

"  Before  closing  I  would  again  mention  ' 

Isaac  Paige.     He  may  be  called  the  father  I 

of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  then  ! 

in  its  infancy  in  the  vicinity  where  he  lived.  ; 
He  was  an  ardent  and  energetic  laborer  in 
that  church  for  many  years.     His  mantle 
seemed  to  fall  upon  his  son,  Tyrus,  who 
followed  for  many  \'ears  in  the  footsteps  of 

his  father.     He  resided  with  his  nephew  at  i 

the  time  of  his  death,  two  miles  east  of  | 

Chenango  Forks;  he  was  ninety  }'ears  old.  ! 

"Asa  Smith,   the  last  one  that  I  shall  ' 

mention  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chenango,  | 

preceded  ni}"  grandfather  and  settled  here  I 

in  1 79 1.     He,  with  a  few  others,  have  long  ] 

slept  on  the  farm  which  I  have  occupied  | 

for  over  thirty  years,  as  I  learned  a  few  ' 

years  since.    Two  of  his  children  are  now  I 

living,  one  son  and  daughter,  the  son  being  ■ 

now  eighty-six  years  old.    Nathaniel  l^ishop  \ 

came  to  Massachusetts  in  1803,  settled  in  i 

the  town  of  Barker,  and  removed  to  Kattel-  i 


ville,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  1S32.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Julia  Betts, 
sister  of  Judge  Betts,  of  Xew  \^ork  citv. 
They  had  ten  children,  five  of  whom  are 
now  living.  Their  ages  were  eighty-six 
years  each  ;  the\-  passed  awa\-  from  earth 
in  the  years  1869  and  1870.  They  were 
married  in  1801  and  lived  together  sixty- 
eight  N'ears.  Their  married  life  for  longev- 
it}'  doubtless  has  but  few  parallels  in  the 
histor}-  of  Broome  count}-.  They  sleep 
just  outside  of  the  cemetery  on  the  land 
where  the}-  had  li\-ed  for  so  many  years  ; 
this  is  also  the  burial-place  of  their  relatives 
who  have  died. 

"  Elias  Kattell  came  from  Vermont  more 
than  sixty  }'ears  ago  and  settled  in  this 
town.  He  was  an  enterprising  business 
man  and  became  a  large  landholder.  The 
portion  of  the  town  known  as  Kattelville 
derives  its  name  from  the  owner  of  the 
broad  acres  on  which  it  is  situated.  His 
family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  }'oungest  son,  E.  C.  Kat- 
tell, filled  the  olfice  of  county  judge  and 
surrogate  for  a  number  of  years  in  Broome 
county.     He  died  in  1867. 

'*  I  have  given  thus  much  of  history  of 
events  occurring  before  m}'  birth  ;  this 
event  took  place  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1 82 1  and  I  am  now  in  my  sixt}--fourth 
year  ;  I  fully  endorse  these  early  historical 
records.  I  lived  with  my  parents,  William 
and  Anna  Lee,  in  the  town  of  Lisle,  until  I 
was  seven  years  old.  I  then  lived  with  an 
uncle  and  aunt  (Samuel  and  Sarah  Lee)  for 
nearly  twent}^-hve  years.  I  graduated 
u  ith  honor  in  the  old  log  school-house  near 
where  I  then  lived.  My  children  in  after 
years  had  far  greater  advantages  than  I, 
which  they  wisely  improved.  I  married,  in 
the  autumn  of  1845,  Rhoda  Anne  Miller, 
daughter  of  Herod  and  Sophronia  Miller, 
who  resided  but  a  few  rods  from  where  I 
li\'ed.     Our  family  of  children  consisted  of 
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one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son's  i 
name  was  Ehiier  H.  ;  the  oldest  daughter,  i 
Grace  F.,  and  the  youngest  daughter  bore  \ 
the  name  of  her  grandmother,  Sophronia  \ 
S.  Lee.  My  son  spent  most  of  his  time  in  j 
school  until  early  manhood,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  civil  engineering  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1S73.  He  married  Jen-  | 
nie  Port,  daughter  of  Jesse  Port ;  the\'  had  I 
no  children.  His  widow  married  again  a  ! 
few  years  since,  and  lives  in  the  city  of  j 
Chicago.  I  can-truh'  say  that  he  ranked  ! 
high  in  his  profession  for  one  of  his  }'ears  | 
and  experience.  His  age  at  his  death  was  | 
twenty- five  years.  | 
*'  Grace  F.   Lee  spent  several  years  in  | 

school- teachinci",  and  married  Eli  Mix  eleven  j 

j 

years  ago.    They    have    two    daughters,  j 
Agnes    and   Anna.     P^Ua,    the   }-oungest  | 
daughter,  died  in  the  spring  of  1884.     Mr.  ! 
Mix  is  a  farmer  and  lives  near  Chenango 
Forks. 

"  Sophronia  S.  Lee  married  eight  years 
ago  James  Smith,  who  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Albany  and  always  lived  there ^intil  two 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  spent 
a  portion  of  each  year  in  Quebec,  in  the 
supervision  of  a  large  shoe  factory.  He 
has  one  sister,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Green, 
of  Chenango  Forks.  Another  sister  mar- 
ried Jerome  Livermore,  merchant  and 
druggist  of  Smithville,  Chenango  County. 
His  mother  and  other  relatives  now  live  in 
Albany. 

My  occupations  in  life  have  not  been 
very  much  diversified  in  their  character,  I 
taught  school  a  few  terms  in  my  }'outh,  of- 
ficiated for  a  time  as  country  justice,  where 
I  made  many  young  couples  happy  (or 
miserable  as  the  case  may  be)  by  uniting 
them  in  the  bonds  of  matrimon)\  Most  of 
my  years  have  been  passed  in  tilling  the 
soil,  while  my  health  permitted.  For  several 
years  past  I  have  written  literary  and  the- 
ological sketches  for  the  press.     1  v\ouId 


here  sa}-  that  none  of  my  own  family  were 
classical  scholars,  and  I  never  could  read 
Greek  with  my  e\-es  shut.  Rhoda  Anne 
Miller,  who  for  almost  thirty-three  years 
had  been  my  wife,  died  in  the  autumn  of 
1878,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

"  Before  closing  these  sketches  I  wish  to 
briefly  mention,  for  their  excellence  and 
moral  worth,  Lewis  and  Morris  Pease,  who 
resided  in  the  same  school  district  in  which 
r  was  born.  Lewis  Pease,  the  founder  of 
the  Five  Points  Mission  in  New  York  cit\-, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Lisle,  in  the  same 
school  district  in  which  my  father  lived  for 
nearly  a  half  centurw  His  brother  Mor- 
ris aided  him  in  that  noble  mission  enter- 
prise, and  for  many  \-ears  they  have  labor- 
ed to  raise  fallen  and  degraded  humanity  to 
that  high  standard  of  Christianity  and  mor- 
als which  the  Creator  designed  the  race  to 
reach.  It  seems  eminently  proper  that 
their  names  should  be  handed  down 
through  the  medium  of  histor\'  to  future 
generations,  as  eternity  alone  can  develop 
their  moral  worth.  Their  sister  married 
Edson  Blair,  in  the  town  of  Chenango,  and 
was  known  quite  extensively  as  a  literary 
writer  through  the  public  press.  In  her 
writings  she  was  known  as  *  Waif  Wood- 
land.' She  has  been  dead  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  her  husband,  a  few  weeks  since, 
was  placed  by  her  side. 

*'  I  have  thus  passed  over,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  early  settlers  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  town  of  Chenango.  This 
town  was  colonized  under  the  most  unfa- 
vorable auspices.  Hardships  and  priva- 
tions were  then  passed  through  which  are 
unknown  at  the  colonization  of  new  coun- 
tries in  modern  times.  The  people  lived  in 
the  rudest  kind  of  log  huts,  and  had  more 
pains  in  their  bodies  than  in  their  windows. 
They  were  obliged  to  hollow  out  large 
stumps  in  which  to  pound  their  corn  for 
bread,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  for  a 
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goodly  number  of  years.  The  nearest 
grist-mill  was  at  Tioga  Point,  fifty-four 
miles  distant.  Old  Setli,  an  Indian  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity,  used  to  go  for  mill-  | 
ing  with  his  canoe  down  the  Chenango  and 
Susquehanna  rivers,  for  those  that  were 
able  to  pay.  The  journey  occupied  one 
week. 

"  Simeon  Rogers,  whom  I  have  before 
alluded  to,  built  a  grist-mill  on  the  Chenan- 
go river  in  the  town  of  Barker  (or  Lisle  as 
it  then  was)  in  1805,  which  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  the  settlers. 

"The  early  pioneers  were  surrounded 
wath  bears  and  wolves,  which  conmiitted 
great  depredations  upon  their  flocks  and 
herds,  as  soon  as  they  had  any  in  their 
possession.  Small  hogs  were  taken  by 
bears  in  the  daylight  from  pens,  and  sheep 
from  their  inclosures  at  night  by  wolves, 
unless  guarded  with  jealous  care.  The  lat-  j 
ter  frequently  made  night  hideous  by  their 
incessant  howls.  Game  was  then  plent\', 
the  forests  abounded  with  deer,  and  the 
rivers  were  well  supplied  with  fish.  Shad 
then  passed  up  the  Susquehanna  river 
from  the  tide  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay. 

"  Our  grandmothers  manufactured  from 
wool  and  flax  the  clothing  worn  ;  spinning 
wheels  were  more  numerous  than  organs, 
but  in  modern  times  this  order  has  been 
reversed.  The  simple  and  plain  modes  of 
life  of  our  early  ancestors  have  long  since 
become  obsolete  and  fallen  into  disuse. 

"  The  doctrinal  points  of  the  religion  of 
our  grandfathers  were  largely  in  sympathy 
with  those  of  Calvin.  The  doctrine  of 
election  and  reprobation  were  then  of  ani- 
mated discussions  in  my  school- boy  days. 
In  modern  years  the  principles  of  faith  as 
taught  by  Wesley,  have  been  largely  in  the 
ascendant. 

•*  Ujiknozvn  Graves  of  Early  Piojicers. — 
I  have  no  time  here  to  sketch  the  hard- 


ships and  privations  of  those  that  colonized 
this  wilderness  land.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  passing  a  life  of  hardships  and  priva- 
I  tions,  many  of  these  hardy  sons  of  toil  now 
rest  in  unknown  graves,  with  not  a  marble 
raised  over  their  sleeping  dust,  to  show  that 
they  ever  had  a  being  on  the  earth.  Hut 
the  wilderness  has  receded  before  the  hands 
of  the  husbandman  ;  the  log  cabin  of  the 
hardy  pioneer  has  long  since  disappeared  ; 
the  moss-co\-ered  wigwams  of  the  red  men 
of  the  forest  have  given  place  to  the  com- 
fortable abodes  of  civilized  man.  The  war 
council  rooms  of  these  wandering  sons  of 
the  forest  also  have  disappeared,  and  school - 
houses  have  taken  their  places.  Higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  scattered  wideK' 
over  our  vast  domain  ;  palatial  residences 
are  numerous  throughout  the  land  ; 
churches  have  been  erected  on  hill  and  in 
j  dale,  where  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  is 
being  proclaimed. 

"Aboutone-half  century  ago  the  first  rail- 
road was  completed  in  our  vast  L^nion  ;  now 
the\'  reach  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  almost 
every  city  and  hamlet  is  penetrated  by 
their  rumbling  wheels.  Our  ocean  cables 
reach  from  continent  to  continent,  and 
friend  can  hold  conversation  with  friend 
thousands  of  miles  away,  as  though  face  to 
face.  Telegraph  wires  form  a  net- work  in 
all  large  cities.  The  arts  and  sciences  are 
marching  forward  with  gigantic  and  rapid 
strides  throughout  the  land,  and  perhaps 
more  has  been  accomplished  to  permanent- 
ly benefit  the  world  in  this  direction  within 
the  last  half  centur\'.  than  for  hundreds  of 
years  before.  Who  can  portray  the  exalted 
station  that  the  old  Empire  State  will  at- 
tain during  the  next  century  ?  We  can 
judge,  and  that  very  correctly,  too,  of  the 
advancement  of  the  future  by  the  progress 
of  the  past.  May  not  the  prophet  Daniel, 
as  he  looked  down  the  vista  of  time  w  ith  a 
prophetic  eye  to  the  distant  ages,  have  rc- 
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but  when  Dr.  S.  H.  French  left  Castle  Creek 
(about  a  year  later)  Dr.  Saunders  was  in- 
vited to  take  his  place.  He  remained  there 
but  about  a  year  and  then  removed  to  Ot- 
sego county,  and  thence  to  Chautauqua 
county. 

Dr.  James  Brooks,  who  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  P.  B.  Brooks,  practiced  at  Castle 
Creek,  where  he  settled  in  1S37  1S38, 
probably  soon  after  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Saunders.  He  studied  medicine  with  his 
father,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don it  at  intervals  and  sometimes  for  long 
periods.  He  began  attending  lectures  at 
Geneva  just  before  locating  at  Castle  Creek, 
but  the  poor  state  of  his  health  forced  him 
to  return  home,  where  he  hoped  that  horse- 
back riding  in  his  practice  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  him.  He  accordingh'  applied  for 
and  obtained  a  license  from  the  Broome 
County  Medical  Society  and  gained  an  ex- 
tensive ride.  In  about  two  \ears  he  re- 
ceived an  urgent  request  to  locate  at  Great 
Bend,  which  he  did. 

When  Dr.  Brooks  left  Castle  Creek,  his 
place  was  taken  b)-  Dr.  Loren  Salisbury,  a 
son  of  Deacon  Cyrus  Salisbury,  of  Lisle. 
He  had  been  a  student  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
P.  B.  Brooks,  and  after  practicing  about  a 
year,  obtained  a  license  from  the  Broome 
County  Society.  In  1851  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  engaged  in  the  drug  business. 

Castle  Creek. — Aside  from  Chenango 
Forks,  a  portion  of  which  is  situated  in  this 
town  and  is  described  in  the  history  of  the 
tow^n  of  Barker,  Castle  Creek  is  the  most 
important  village  in  Chenango.  It  is  located 
near  the  north  line  on  the  creek  of  the  same 
name.  The  reader  has  already  found  in  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  chapter,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  records  of  the  little  village, 
especially  as  relates  to  its  early  settlement. 

We  have  not  the  year  in  which  the  post- 
office  was  established  here,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Josiah  West  was  the  first  postmas- 


I  ter,  while  he  was  conducting  his  early  tav- 
I  ern   here.     Since  that  time  the  office  has 
j  been  in  the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
prominent  merchants.     From  1S62  to  1872 
James  Bristol  was  postmaster  and  since  the 
latter  date  D.  Howard  has  had  the  office. 

A  Mr.  Benjamin  started  a  small  store  at 
an  early  da\'  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
village.     He  also  kept  a  ta\'ern  for  a  time. 

C.  P.  Johnson  began  mercantile  business 
here  in  I  850,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  succeeded  by  S.  E.  Judd  and  James 
Bristol.  The  latter  continued  until  1872, 
when  the  store  passed  into  the  hands  of  D. 
Howard.  He  erected  his  commodious  store 
in  1877  and  still  continues  a  prosperous 
business. 

L.  B.  Smith  came  to  Castle  Creek  and 
engaged  in  business  in  1850.  He  contin- 
ued about  ten  years  and  was  followed  by 
Cornelius  Dunn.  The  store  property  finally 
passed  into  possession  of  S.  Lum,  who 
transformed  it  into  a  dwelling. 

William  West  sold  goods  in  a  portion  of 
his  dweHing  as  earh-  as  the  year  1825,  and 
continued  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

M.  P.  Blair  began  business  here  in  1882, 
and  E.  A.  Roe  in  1883,  both  of  whom  are 
still  successfully  engaged. 

Blacksmithing  is  one  of  the  first  necessi- 
ties in  all  early  settlements,  and  the  trade 
has  been  represented  at  Castle  Creek  since 
about  1825  or  1826,  when  Jacob  Burrows 
and  Richard  Townsend  made  their  anvils 
ring  in  the  little  hamlet.  Enos  Puffer,  who 
was  a  Methodist  minister  and  a  very  able 
man,  had  a  shop  here  in  1S50.  H.  C.  Lew- 
is began  work  in  1873  and  James  H.  Traf- 
ford,  who  had  worked  many  years  in  the 
j  shop  of  O.  M.  Goodspeed,  has  opened  a 
shop  on  his  own  account 

P.  Goodspeed  came  to  this  locality  in 
1 849  and  very  soon  afterward  he  had  a  mill 
running ;  it  was  operated  for  about  ten 
years.     A  Mr.  Green  built  one  of  the  early 
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mills,  which  subsequently  passed  to  the  j 
ownership  of  Lewis  Allen,  who  removed  it  j 
into  the  town  of  Barker  about  1879. 

Ira  Keeler  erected  the  first  saw-mill  in 
this  part  ,  of  the  county  and  also  built  the 
one  afterward  owned  by  Charles  Stone. 
The  dates  of  erection  of  these  early  mills, 
which  did  their  share  in  transforming  the 
forest  into  marketable  lumber,  are  not  now 
available. 

The  steam  saw-mill  now  owned  by  Phelps 
&  Alderman  was  built  prior  to  1S50,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  A.  N.  Phelps 
and  I.  P.  Alderman  have  successfully  oper- 
ated this  mill  for  thirty  years  and  are  among 
the  most  extensive  lumber  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  this  region. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  society  of  Cas- 
tle Creek  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  Presby- 
terian society,  which  gradually  died  out. 
The  Methodist  society  was  organized  with 
thirty  members  in  1S47,  Rev.  T.  D. 
Wire,  who  was  the  first  pastor.  The  first 
church  edifice  was  erected  in  1840;  the 
present  one  in  1868.  at  a  cost  of  $6,000. 
The  present  membership  is  about  125  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Cochrane  is  the  pastor.  The 
trustees  are  Moses  Puffer,  T.  J.  Barnes,  I. 
P.  Alderman,  B.  J.  Alderman,  George  Ross 
and  Charles  Gaylord.  S.  S.  Howard  is  su- 
perirrtendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 

The  Castle  Creek  Baptist  Church  was  or-  j 
ganized  in  1844,  in  which  year,  also,  the  \ 
first  house  of  worship  was  erected.  The 
present  church  was  built  in  1870,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $8,000.  The  church  membership 
is  about  eight}'.  Rev.  George  V.  Turnbull 
is  the  present  pa.^tur,  succeeding  Rev.  W. 
L.  Staj-kwcather  in  1882.  The  trustees  are 
Charles  Hays,  Albert  Gray  and  William 
Ransom.  The  deacons  are  A.  N.  Phelps, 
Ambrose  Gray  and  Mr.  Swift.  ! 

The  Methodist  Church  at  Chenango  Forks  I 
is  in  this  town  and  may  properly  be-  de- 
scribed here.    The  Chenango  charge  was 

29 


taken  from  the  Broome  charge  at  the  session 
of  the  conference  in  Owego,  April  28th, 
1866.  Revivals  had  then  occurred  at  Glen 
Castle,  East  Maine,  Choconut,  Chenango 
Forks  and  Kattelville,  the  conversions  in 
which  numbered  two  hundred  and  fift>-. 
Thereupon  Chenango  Forks  and  Kattelville 
were  constituted  a  new  charge  with  Che- 
nango P^orks  as  the  head.  The  beautiful 
church  was  erected  soon  afterward  and  a 
revival  added  fortx^- eight  to  the  member- 
ship, while  services  were  instituted  e\'er\' 
Sabbath.  Rev.  S.  P.  Worden  was  the  pas- 
tor in  1866.  Rev.  F.  A.  Dony  is  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  beginning  in  April,  1S83. 

Kattelville. — This  is  a  hamlet  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  Kattell  creek 
and  near  the  line  of  the  D.  L.  and  W.  rail- 
road. The  early  settlement  of  F.lias  Kat- 
tell at  this  point  has  already  been  described. 
PTe  came  here  at  a  very  early  da\-  and  took 
up  "  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  built  a  house, 
a  tavern,  a  distillery  and  two  saw-mills  on 
Gilbert  creek.  These  mills  were  operated 
by  him  and  his  son  Alonzo  as  late  as  1850. 
In  1853  Alonzo  built  a  steam  saw-mill, 
which  afterward  burned  and  was  rebuilt. 
He  also  built  a  grist-mill  and  in  1850  a  ho- 
tel ;  the  latter  burned  during  the  last  war. 

Some  of  the  other  early  settlers  here 
were  Samuel  Miller,  who  located  where  his 
grandson,  Wallace  Miller,  now  li\'es.  Henr\' 
Palmer  settled  here  and  was  the  first  black- 
smith. The  post-office  here  has  been  in 
charge  of  Martin  Bullock  since  1883.  Be- 
fore his  administration  it  was  successively 
in  the  hand"^.  of  Elias  Kattell,  Alonzo  Kat- 
tell and  Adaline  Carpenter. 

The  Kattelville  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  with  nine  members, 
by  Rev.  R.  S.  Rose,  its  first  pastor,  in  185  i, 
in  which  year  was  erected  the  house  of  wor- 
ship, at  a  cost  of  $1,500.  It  will  seat  225 
persons.  Rev.  Y .  A.  Dony  is  the  present 
pastor.    The  number  of  members  is  about 
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forty- eight.  The  church  property  is  valued 
at  $i,6oo. 

IVt'sf  Chenango,  a  hamlet  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  town.  Edward  Townsend 
is  postmaster  and  carries  on  blacksmithing. 
The  old  saw-mill  at  this  point  was  built  in 
about  the  year  1827,  by  Nathaniel  Cong- 
don,  who  is  still  living. 

A.  Stowell  was  about  the  hrst  settler  in 
this  locality  and  cleared  the  land  where  the 
hamlet  is  situated.  The  Dimmick  family 
were  also  early  settlers  here  and  gave  their 
name  to  "Dimmick  Settlement."  Their 
names  were  John,  Sylvanus  and  Constant. 
Amos  Wilcox  came  to  tliis  settlement  with 
his  father,  John  Wilcox,  in  1824.  The  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  first  blacksmiths  in  the 
place.  Amos  Wilcox  is  still  living  near 
Glen  Castle  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years.  Nathan  Stratton  and  Judah  Carter 
also  settled  here  early. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  West  Chenan- 
go was  erected  in  1864,  under  the  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  Addison  Abbott.  It  has  since 
been  known  as  the  "  Abbott  church."  The 
society  is  small  in  numbers. 

Glen  Castle.  —  This  is  a  hamlet  located 
about  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Castle 
Creek.  There  is  but  little  business  done 
here.  A  sort  of  "  union  "  store  was  estab- 
lished about  the  year  1855  conducted 


j  by  Dwight  and  Franklin  French  for  a  num- 
ber of  \'ears.  After  several  unimportant 
changes  C.  O.  Watrous  succeeded  to  the 

I  business  of  C.  A.  Tompkins,  and  the  post- 

j  office,  in  1882.    The  new  store  building  was 

I  erected  in  1883. 

!  A  mill  was  built  here  on  the  site  owned 
by  Richard  Monroe  by  Clement  French 
i  and  his  son  Ebenezer.  The  mill  now  stand- 
\  ing  was  built  b\'  Richard  Monroe.  The  saw- 
I  mill  now  owned  by  Tobias  Oakie}-  was  built 
!  at  an  earl}-  day  by  Amaziah  Leonard.  It 
I  was  subsequently  owned  by  Thomas  French 
i  &  Son.  S-ichard  ^Monroe  has  carried 
1  on  blacksmithing^  here  for  a  number  of 
j  years. 

There  is  a  IMethodist  Church  here  with  a 
membership  of  about  thirty  persons.     It  is 
in  the  Choconut  charge.     Rev.  Addison 
Harding  is  the  present  pastor.    The  trustees 
are  Isaac  Page,   Royal  Palmer,  Ebenezer 
French  and   Henry   Stiver.    The  church 
i  building  was  erected  in  1 850. 
!      Chenango    Bridge. — There  is  a  post- 
I  office  and  small  settlement  of  this  name, 
I  which  is  a  station   on   the  railroad  before 
i  mentioned.    There  is  no  mercantile  busi- 
I  ness  done  here,  but  at  the  present  time  O. 
j  B.  Wilmot  is  building  a  store.     Harry  Puf- 
I  fer  has  carried  on  blacksmithing  since  1878. 
i  F.  M.  Harding  is  a  coal  dealer. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
history  of  the  town  of  fenton. 


THIS  town  was  nut  formed  until  Decem- 
•-er  3d,  1855,  at  which  date  it  was  set 
off  from  Chenango.  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  original  towns  of  the  county  and  for- 
merly, as  a  part  of  Tioga  county,  embraced 
the  present  towns  of  Chenango,  Windsor, 
Colesville,  Sanford,  Conklin,  Fenton  and 
Binghamton.  The  boundaries  of  the  town 
have  not  been  changed  since  its  formation. 


The  town  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Chenango  river,  extending  from  the  central 
portions  of  the  county  to  the  borders  of 
Chenango.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Chenango  county  ;  on  the  east  by  Coles- 
ville ;  on  the  south  by  Colesville  and  Conk- 
lin, and  on  the  west  by  Chenango  and  Bar- 
ker. It  consists  largely  of  a  high  and  roll- 
ing upland  region.    The  valley  of  the  Che- 
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nango  river,  which  is  the  dividing  hue  be- 
tween Fenton  and  Chenango,  is  narrow  in 
most  places  and  tiie  hills  rise  rather  steeply 
from  it  to  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  700 
feet  above  the  river.  The  principal  drain- 
age, aside  from  the  Chenango,  is  Page 
brook,  a  considerable  stream  which  flows 
southwesterly  across  the  central  part  of  the 
town  and  empties  into  the  Chenango  river, 
dividing  the  town  into  two  distinct  ridges. 

Osborn  creek  rises  near  the  tunnel  on  the 
A.  &.  S.  R.  R.  in  the  north  part  of  the  town 
of  Colesville,  and  entering  this  town  near 
the  southeast  corner,  flows  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  the  Chenango,  into  which  it 
discharges  its  waters  a  little  north  of  Port 
Crane.  Pond  brook  is  composed  of  two 
ponds  over  a  mile  in  length  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  sharp  ridge,  called  the 
*'  Hog  Back,  "  under  which  the  water  from 
the  upper  passes  into  the  lower  pond.  The 
outlet  is  but  a  few  rods  from  the  river,  and 
as  the  ponds  have  a  considerable  elevation 
above  it,  an  excellent  water  power  is 
formed.  This  has  been  and  still  is  is  a  great 
resort  for  fishermen.  The  ponds  are  yet 
stocked  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  for  some  distance  around 
is  very  peculiar.  It  consists  of  plain  land 
interspersed  with  basins  or  small  valleys, 
some  of  which  descend  to  a  great  depth  be- 
low the  general  level.  These  basins  have 
no  connection  with  each  other  and  all  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  having  been  ponds 
at  some  remote  period.  The  plain  was  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  pine. 

The  soil  upon  the  hills  is  a  clay  and 
slaty  loam  underlaid  by  hardpan,  and  in 
the  valleys  it  consists  of  a  fine,  rich  gravelly 
loam  and  alluvium. 

The  Chenango  canal,  which  was  finished 
in  1837,  runs  through  this  town,  and  one 
of  its  prominent  engineers  was  named 
Jason  Crane ;  from  him  the  town  was 
named  Port  Crane,  which  is  also  the  name 


of  a  small  village,  or  hamlet,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  on  the  canal.  This  name 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  and 
it  was  accordingly  changed  in  1867,  to 
Fenton,  in  honor  of  Governor  Reuben  E. 
P'enton. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  this 
town  in  1788,  by  Elisha  Pease,  three  years 
before  John  Barker  located  at  Chenango 
F'orks.  There  is  little  now  known  of  his 
family,  except  that  his  son,  Chester  Pease, 
was  born  here  in  1793,  the  first  birth 
in  the  town.  Mr.  Pease  also  erected  the 
first  saw-mill  in  1797.  The  locality  was 
heavily  timbered,  a  fair  proportion  of  it  be- 
ing valuable  pine,  and  saw-mills  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  wherever  there  was 
water  power,  and  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber were  manufactured  at  an  early  day  and 
rafted  down  the  rivers  to  market. 

Jared  Page  (from  whom  Page  brook  was 
named)  and  a  Mr.  Vining  were  the  next 
settlers  in  the  town,  and  they  were  soon 
followed  by  Garret  Williamson,  Isaac  Page. 
John  F.,  and  Elias  Miller.    Garret  Wil- 
liamson came  from  Westchester  county,  N. 
Y.,  in  1805  and  settled  on  the  farm  now 
occupied  by  William  W^illiamson.     He  took 
up  a  hundred  acres  and  was  an  enterpris- 
ing and  active   man.     He  died  in  1862. 
j  William  Williamson,  who  now  lives  on  the 
!  old  homestead,  was  born  here  March  6th, 
I  1813,  and  married  Mary  A.  Kelly,  of  Che- 
I  nango  county,  in    1854;    they  have  two 
I  daughters.     He  has  held  the  office  of  com- 
:  missioner  of  highways  and  other  district 
offices. 

Elias  Miller  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Williamson  (Garret)    and    came  into  the 
town  at  the  same  time.    They  cleared  a 
few  acres  of  land,  sowed  wheat  and  re- 
i  turned  for  their  families,  who  came  back 
I  with    them   in    February,    1806.  Garret 
I  Williamson  had  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
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dren,  five  of  whom  are  now  li\'ing.     He  | 
built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  town,  the  j 
lumber  for  it  having  been  sawed  on  his  own  | 
place,  in  1826,  by  his  sons.    The  present 
homestead  was  built  In  1868. 

The  Mr.  Vining,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned,  settled  among  the  very  first  in 
the  town,  where  Hamilton  Yager  now  lives. 
Little  is  known  of  his  after  career. 

William  Miller  came  from  Westchester 
county  to  this  town  in  1 807,  locating  on 
the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  b}^ 
Samuel  Miller.  Isaac  Page  owned  this 
land  at  that  time  and  was  its  first  possessor, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  first  settlers.  Mr. 
Miller  was  a  prominent  citizen  and  was 
made  one  of  the  county  judges.  He  ad- 
vanced money  to  aid  in  paying  oit  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers.  He  was  quite  ad- 
vanced in  life  when  he  settled  here.  John 
F.  Miller,  who  died  in  March,  1869,  was 
Judge  Miller's  youngest  son  and  was 
twenty- five  years  old  when  he  settled  where 
O.  W.  Hatch  now  lives.  He  afterward 
traded  with  John  Youmans  for  the  property 
where  George  P.  Miller  lives.  Robert  T., 
Hurd  L.,  and  Addison  are  sons  of  John  F. 
Miller,  who  still  reside  in  Fenton. 

The  first  marriage  in  this  town-  is  set 
down  as  that  of  Gardner  Wilson  and  Polly 
Rugg,  which  occurred  in  1800;  but  be\'ond 
this  bare  announcement,  we  find  no  details 
of  their  lives.  The  first  death  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Pease,  in  1789. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Hamil- 
ton Yager.  His  father  was  John  Yager, 
and  settled  in  the  town  in  1 83 5,  in  the  | 
northwest  corner;  he  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  18 12  and  came  from  Schoharie 
county.  His  son  bought  the  Vining  farm 
of  t^phraim  Voight  in  1870.  The  mill  was 
built  by  J.  H.  &  L.  L.  Miller  in  1874  and 
sold  to  William  Powers,  who  now  owns  it. 
He  does  grinding,  sawing,  planing,  etc. 

'''Squire"    Page's  first   settlement  was 


made  about  three  miles  below  where  John 
Hull  now  lives.  The  latter  first  came  to 
the  count)'  in  1836.  His  fother  was  also 
John  Hull,  of  Connecticut,  where  the  son  was 
born  in  18 10.  He  has  been  a  prominent 
man  ;  has  held  the  office  of  supervisor  sev- 
eral terms,  commissioner,  and  other  offices. 
He  has  been  a  contractor  and  builder,  lum- 
ber manufacturer  and  business  man.  He 
settled  in  his  present  home  in  18 50.  He 
married  Sophia  Amsbry  and  has  had  ten 
children. 

Timothy  Cross  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town  in  1807,  and  is  still  li\'ing 
in  good  preservation  ;  his  memory  is  a 
storehouse  of  incidents  of  olden  times  con- 
nected with  the  early  settlements  in  this 
vicinity,  and  especially  as  related  to  hunt- 
ing exploits.  He  sa\-s  that  owing  to  its 
peculiar  situation  Port  Crane  was  for  many 
years  a  famous  sporting  field.  It  lies  out- 
side the  arc  formed  by  the  bend  in  the 
river  in  its  vicinity.  In  its  rear  is  a  fine 
circular  range  of  hills,  which  terminate 
above  and  below  in  perpendicular  rocks 
called  the  upper  and  lower  rocks,  and 
which  is  divided  nearly  midway  by  Osborn 
creek  ;  while  in  front  are  magnificent  hills 
filling  the  arc  down  to  the  river's  brink.  A 
hound  set  after  a  deer  any  where  in  the 
area  inclosed  by  the  river  and  this  semi- 
circle of  hills,  was  sure  to  bring  it  to  the 
water  at  one  of  the  points  of  rocks,  and  if 
it  escaped  those  stationed  there  would  cross 
the  stream  and  take  to  the  opposite  moun- 
tains. Deer  were  numerous,  and  in  warm 
I  v.-eatlier,  a  -  is  their  custom,  visited  the  salt 
licks  in  large  numbers.  Mr.  Cross  relates 
an  adventure  of  Isaac  Page,  who  knew  of 
one  of  tht^se  resorts,  and,  as  was  his  custom, 
went  one  night  to  watch.  Soon  his  expe- 
rienced ear  detected  signs  of  the  approach 
of  the  expected  game.  He  waited  some 
time,  but  failing  to  ascertain  their  where- 
abouts, he  concluded  that  they  had  left  the 
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vicinity  without  the  usual  manifestations, 
and  became  convinced  that  something  ex- 
traordinary was  the  matter.  He  was,  not 
long  left  in  suspense,  for  his  conviction  was 
soon  confirmed  and  his  attention  riveted  to 
two  fire-like  balls  which  gleamed  above  a 
log  but  a  few  feet  in  front  of  him,  and  from 
behind  which  they  seemed  gradually  to  rise. 
At  this  critical  moment  he  leveled  his 
trusty  rifle,  with  as  much  precision  as  the 
.  darkness  rendered  practicable,  and  fired, 
and  rising,  walked  deliberateh'  away.-  In 
the  morning  he  returned  and  to  his  sur- 
prise saw  that  he  had  shot  a  large  panther. 
Thus  the  unaccountable  lea\'ing  of  the  deer 
the  previous  night  was  explained. 

Mr.  Cross  also  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent, in  which  he  was  the  prominent  actor: 
"  One  day  he  heard  hounds  on  the  trail, 
and  as  it  was  evident  the  deer  would  cross 
the  lower  rocks  too  soon  for  him,  he  took 
his  favorite  dog  in  a  dug-out  and  crossed 
over  to  the  upper  point  on  the  other  side. 
As  he  expected,  the  deer  came  to  the  river, 
crossed  and  took  to  the  mountains.  The 
dofj,  beiii";  v^-ell  trained,  crossed  likewise 
and  was  soon  on  the  trail.  This  was  as 
Cross  anticipated,  and  taking  his  dog  in  his. 
arms  he  took  his  station  in  the  road  which 
runs  along  the  river  bank  several  feet  above 
the  water.  Soon  the  deer  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  road  and  he  threw  the  dog 
very  nearly  against  it.  Both  deer  and  dog 
plunged  into  the  river.  The  deer  came  to 
the  bar,  on  which  it  was  able  to  maintain  a 
footing,  and  stood  at  bay.  As  the  current 
was  swift  the  deer  had  the  dog  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  as  often  as  the  dog  swam  to  it, 
it  was  struck  under  by  the  fore  paw  of  the 
deer,  and  would  come  to  the  surface  some 
distance  below.  Cross  stood  for  some  time 
a  spectator  of  the  unequal  contest,  until  ap- 
prehension for  the  safety  of  his  dog  induced 
him  to  wade  out  to  its  assistance.  Intent  in 
watching  its  assailant,  the  deer  did  not  heed 


i  his  approach  until  he  got  within  a  few  feet 

I  of  it,  when  it  suddenly  turned,  rose  upon 

I  its  hind  feet,  and  tried  to  strike  him  down. 

In  its  struggles,  the  deer  struck  one  foot 

into  Cross's  hand.     He  immediately  gra>p- 

I  ed  it.     At  the  same  time  it  became  so  firm- 

I  ly  entangled  in  its  horns  as  to-draw  its  head 

i  into  the  water,  where  Cross  had  it  entirelv 

I  at  his  mcrcv.  When  the  doii,  which  "was 
i  '  . 

I  nearly  exhausted,  saw  its  enemy  subdued, 
I  he  took  a  position  on  the  deer  and  retained 
i  it  till  his  master  drew  both  ashore." 
j      Caleb  Ketchum  was  an  early  settler,  and 
1  built  the  first  house  in  North  Fenton  about 
i8i2.     It  stood  until  i S8o,  being  then  oc- 
cupied  by   Lewis  De   Monsto}-,  when  it 
burned. 

Michael  McDonald,  a  man  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, came  here  before  1800  and  settled  on 
fifty  acres  of  land  where  Asa  McDonald 
now  lives.  William  McDonald,  who  lo- 
cated on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Henry 
and  Frank  3kIcCune,  went  west  and  died  in 
Iowa.  Michael  was  an  earh'  sca  captain, 
and  in  later  \'ears  became  quite  prominent 
as  a  botanical  ph\'sician.  He  died  in  Steu- 
ben county  at  the  age  of  ninety  \'ears.  He 
had  eight  children,  but  two  of  whom  are 
livinc:,  Asa  and  Michael.  Asa  married 
Elizabeth  M.  Yates  in  1 830,  and  they  have 
five  children  living.  They  occupy  the  old 
homestead. 

Lewis  De  Monstoy  was  an  early  settler 
in  Delaware  county,  where  his  son,  Lewis 
N.,  was  born  in  1826,  and  came  to  Fenton 
in  1847.  been   prominent  in  the 

town  ;  has  been  supervisor  and  to'.vn  clerk. 
He  married  Rachel  Parsons,  wlio  was  born 
in  Fenton  in  1829;  they  have  one  son. 

Simon  Cook,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of 
18 12,  who  was  born  in  Duchess  county, 
settled  in  Broome  county  in  1844.  They 
had  six  children,  among  whom  is  Matthew 
Cook,  who  married  Harriet  De  Monsto}', 
sister  of  Lewis  N.,  above  mentioned.  They 
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have  three  daughters.  Matthew  Cook  has 
been  a  drover  and  stock  dealer,  farmer  and 
himberman. 

Jeremiah  Holt,  jr.,  is  a  son  of  Jeremiah 
Holt  and  Levina  Williamson,  a  sister  of 
Garret  Williamson.  Mr.  Holt  was  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  settled  in  Broome 
county  about  1830  and  in  Fenton  in  1849. 
Jeremiah  Holt,  jr.,  was  supervisor  in  1883, 
before  he  was  twenty- eight  years  old,  and 
was  elected  assessor  for  1884,  which  offices 
he  has  capably  filled.  He  married  Hattie 
Bowen  in  1880,  and  they  have  one  daughter. 

Richard  Lewis  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers in  the  vicinit\'  of  Chenango  Forks. 
He  was  a  native  of  Wales  and  came  here 
not  far  from  the  year  1800.  He  had  eight 
children,  but  two  of  whom  are  living.  One 
of  these  is  William  Lewis,  and  the  other 
Nancy  Parsons.  Ellis  Lewis  died  in  1878: 
his  wife  was  Polly  Thomas,  and  they  were 
married  in  Colesville  in  1828.  They  have 
had  seven  children,  five  now  li\  ing. 

Among  the  settlers  of  Chenango  county 
were  John  Kales  and  his  wife,  ^Lary  Ann 
Armstrong;  they  came  to  Fenton  in  185  i, 
where  they  died.  Among  their  children 
was  Henry  Kales;  born  in  1852;  he  mar- 
ried Angeline  Page,  daughter  of  William 
Page,  and  Mary  Yager,  both  of  whom  were 
of  families  of  early  settlers  in  the  town. 
Two  of  the  brothers  of  Henry  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  George  R., 
another  brother,  resides  on  the  old  home- 
stead. Henry  purchased  his  present  farm 
in  i86d     In  1869  he  built  his  saw-mill. 

Samuel  B.  Watrous  settled  in  the  county 
in  1821,  with  his  father,  Da\id  Watrous; 
he  was  from  Connecticut,  and  came  here 
with  four  children  ;  three  were  born  after- 
ward. David  died  in  i860  and  Samuel  B. 
married  Rosetta  Merrill  in  1S49;  she  died 
in  1864,  and  he  married  a  second  wife,  Eu- 
nice Parker.  Mr.  Watrous  has  been  a 
prominent  farmer. 


:  Sylvester  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  set- 
;  tied  in  the  county  in  1835.  His  wife  was 
I  Candice  Ives,  and  they  had  ten  children  ; 

eight  are  living,  among  them  being  Samuel 
i  I.  Baldwin.     He  was  born  in  Connecticut 
1  in  1827,  and  married  Elizabeth  Wheeler  in 
I  1855  ;  they  have  two  children, 
j      These  settlements  constitute  most  of  those 
i  in  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  the 
I  town    and  on   Page    brook.     Along  this 
i  stream,  which  took  its  name  from  the  Page 
I  families  mentioned  who  settled  in  early  days 
along  its  banks,  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite locality  with  the  pioneers  ;  this  is  not 
I  astonishing,   as   they   usually   sought  the 
valle}'s  of  streams  for  settlement,  before 
going  back  upon  the  hills,  both  because  of 
the  better  adaptability  of  the  land  for  cul- 
tivation and,  what  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, they  could    thus    secure  water 
power  for  tliose  prime  necessities  in  this  re- 
gion— saw- mills.    These  mills  were  numer- 
ous on  Page  brook  before  the  }'ear  1820. 
One  of  the  first  was  that  of  Elias  Miller,  a 
little  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  This 
property  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Page, 
from  whom  Miller  bought  it. 

The  next  one  was  built  by  Mr.  Page  and 
Cloudy  Hamilton  on  the  farm  where  Mat- 
thew Cook  lives.  The  third  mill  was  built 
by  Christopher  Eldridge,  near  the  mouth 
of  Page  brook.  The  fourth  w^as  builf  by 
Francis  Mann,  and  the  fifth  by  E.  M.  & 
Samuel  Williamson  ;  this  was  the  one  that 
sawed  the  boards  for  the  first  frame  house 
in  Fenton,  as  noted.  The  sixth  mill  was 
near  that  of  the  Wilh'amsons,  and  was  built 
by  Hcnr\-  Purdy.  What  was  known  as  the 
Henry  Cole  mill  was  near  that  of  Purdy. 
These  were  all  early  mills,  and  while  the 
pine  lumber  lasted  did  a  large  amount  of 
work  and  were  a  source  of  profit  to  their 
owners  at  a  time  when  the  resources  for 
obtaining  money  were  very  limited.  In 
those  days  lumbering  was  the  principal  oc- 
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cupation  of^many  of  the  inhabitants  durinf:^ 
a  large  part  of  each  year,  and  when  the 
rivers  were  swollen  with  the  spring  and  fall 
freshets  they  were  the  scene  of  busy  life, 
which  is  difficult  to  comprehend  at  this  tinie. 
An  endless  procession  of  great  rafts  was 
wafted  down  the  turbid  tide,  bearing  their 
jolly  crews,  whose  hours  of  excitement  and 
sometimes  imminent  danger  were  inter- 
spersed with  those  of  hilarit}'  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Continuing  the  early  settlements  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town,  Peter  Shaw  came 
here  near  Port  Crane,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  died  in  the  winter  of  1804, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  sons  Were 
Frederick^  Curtis.  Richard  and  De  Witt. 
The  latter  went  west ;  the}'  are  all  dead. 
Curtis  lived  at  Port  Crane.  Horace  Shaw, 
farmer  and  lumber  merchant,  is  his  son. 

Luman  Holcomb  settled  in  the  town 
soon  after  the  Williamsons  came — iSiO. 
He  located  two  miles  east  of  Port  Crane, 
where  Roland  Slosson  now  lives.  He  died 
in  1873,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-five 
years.  Roland  Holcomb,  his  son,  lived  on 
the  homestead  and  died  in  1S77. 

Ebenezer  Crocker  was  born  in  Fenton  in 
1 8 14  and  married  Sophia  Ann  Prentice  in 
1835.  He  is  now  a  retired  farmer  and  has 
held  the  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace  and 
highway  commissioner.  He  is  a  son  of 
David  Crocker,  of  Connecticut,  who  settled 
near  what  is  known  as  the  \^an  Name  farm 
about  1790.  He  erected  the  first  frame 
house  in  that  section.  Mr.  Crocker  pur- 
chased his  present  homestead  in  1848. 

Joseph  Ogden  was  an  early  settler  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town,  where  his  grand- 
sons, William  and  Ambrose  Ogden,  now 
live.  He  came  into  the  section  about  1790. 
Among  his  children  was  Joseph  Ogden, 
who  married  Mary  Van  Name  in  181 2. 
They  had  ten  children,  three  of  whom  are 
living — William,  Ambrose  and  Charles. 


I  William  married  Ann  Maria  Smith  in  i8^<S  ; 
they  have  one  child.  He  is  a  retired  farmer. 
Ambrose  married  Harriet  D\'er  in  1S4S, 
and  they  have  one  child.  He  resides  on  a 
part  of  the  old  homestead,  settled  by  his 
grandfather. 

Freeman  Randall  came  here  when  an 
infant,  in  18 16.  with  his  father,  Rcphah 
Randall.  The  latter  was  from  Washington 
county  and  died  in  1878,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years. 

Reuben  McDaniels  came  from  Washing- 
ton county  in  1S06,  and  located  first  in 
Osborne  Hollow,  Coles\'iIle,  but  came  to 
Fenton  in  1834.  He  was  married  toMilli- 
cent  Osborne  in  1796. 

Hon.  Roger  Wing  Hinds,  who  purchased 
his  present  homestead  in  this  town  in  1864, 
settled  in  Binghamton  with  his  parents  in 
1 8 16.     He  married  Catharine  Dayton,  of 
Chenango,  in  1836  ;  she  died  in  1844,  leav- 
ing two  sons.     He  then  married  Ann  Eliza 
W^illian)son,  daughter  of  Garret  Williamson, 
the  pioneer  before  mentioned  ;  she  died  in 
1874.     Mr.  Hinds  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature in   1850;  has  been  a  justice  eight 
terms  ;  was  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Maine 
in  1848-49,  and  in   1832  was  appointed 
undersheriff.     Mr.  Hinds  is  a  son  of  Jesse 
Hinds,  who  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  took  part  in  the  War  of  18 12. 
I      Gideon  Lounsberr\',  who  settled  in  the 
I  county  in   1826,  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
I  Mr.   Ketchum,  who  has  been  mentioned. 
!  He  was  an  extensive  lumber  manufacturer 
j  and  dealer.     He  married  Polly  Archer  in 
I  t8t6.    Their  son,  Simmons  J.,  now  }i\-es 
'  on  the  homestead  v/ith  his  mother.  He 
I  has  an  excellent  saw-mill,  fed  from  a  small 
I  lake  of  unfailing  flow.     He  was  in  the  gov- 
i  ernment  emplo\'  for  over  three  years  during 
;  the  uar,  having  had  charge  of  the  bridge 
i  construction  shops  at  Alexandria. 

Revillo  Keeler,  whose  name  has  been 
,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  histi>r\' 
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of  the  town  of  Binglianiton,  was  born  in  | 
1796.    Job  F.  Keeler,  of  Fenton.  is  a  son  j 
of  Revillo,  and  was  born   in    1843.     He  j 
married  first  Harriet  A.  Dutcher,  and  sec- 
ond, Mary  J.,  widow  of  L.  A.  Davis;  this 
marriage  took  place  in  1883. 

WiUiam  Slosson  has  been  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  town,  and  purchased  his  pres- 
ent homestead  in  1 850;  he  settled  in  the 
county,  town  of  Maine,  in  181 1.  His  father 
was  Nathaniel  Slosson,  of  Berkshire,  Mass. 
William  learned  the  cloth  dresser's  trade 
and  followed  it  for  eicfhteen  vears.  He 

married  Julia  Ann  De  Witt,  born  in  Fenton  ! 

,  j 
in  1807,  married  in  1832;  she  died  in  1844.  j 

Her  father  was  Abraham  De  Witt,  who 

was  an  early  settler  and  died  in  1831. 

Benjamin  A.  Potter  came  to  Fenton  in 
1850  and  purchased  his  present  homestead 
in  185  I.  The  farm  of  120  acres  was  heav- 
ily timbered,  but  by  his  own  efforts  he  has 
made  it  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  town. 
He  was  a  member  of  conipany  H,  89th 
regiment,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  married  Flizabeth  Barnes  in 
1846  ;  they  have  four  children. 

Simeon  Winn  settled  in  Fenton  in  1846  ; 
his  wife  was  Anna  Rider,  sister  of  James 
Rider.  One  of  his  sons,  Isaac  C.  Winn, 
now  of  Fenton,  is  a  prominent  farmer  of 
the  town. 

This  constitutes  the  early  settlements  of 
Fenton,  except  such  as  we  may  mention  in 
the  history  of  the  villages.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  although  the  first  settlement  in  the 
town  was  made  at  an  early  date,  as  com- 
pared with  surrounding  to\\'ns,  still  much 
of  it  is  comparatively  new  in  this  respect. 
But  the  inhabitants  have  not  been  lacking 
in  vigorous  enterprise  in  clearing  the  lands 
and  bringing  them  under  their  present  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Since  the  timber  has 
been  largely  cleared  off,  the  farmers  have 
turned  their  attention  with  excellent  results 
to  dairying.     A  cheese  factory  stock  com-  [ 


pany.  was  organized  in  1866  by  Geo.  P 
Miller.  James  Allen,  Henry  Christian,  Mat- 
thew Cook,  Thos.  Scott,  W.  H.  :\IcDonald, 
Amos  Turner,  J.  B.  Rogers,  Wm.  William- 
son, O.  W.  Hatch  and  Mrs.  Triphosa  Bird- 
sail.  The  factory  changed  hands  in  1870, 
J.  B.  Rogers,  of  Chenango  F'orks,  and  Wm. 
Blanding  taking  it.  Two  years  later  Mr. 
Rogers  became  the  sole  owner.  Since 
1876  it  has  been  owned  by  H.  S.  Miller;  it 
is  located  at  North  Fenton.  It  has  done  a 
large  business,  and  has  manufactured  as 
high  as  12,000  pounds  of  milk  into  cheese 
dail\-  ;  but  it  is  not  so  prosperous  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chenango  canal,  which  was  finished 
in  1837,  runs  along  the  course  of  the  Che- 
nango river  through  this  town.  When  it 
was  projected  it  raised  anticipations  relative 
to  its  beneficial  efiects  upon  the  town  that 
cannot  be  said  to  ha\'e  been  realized  ;  still, 
it  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  section  means 
of  economical  shipment  of  surplus  products 
— something  they  had  long  felt  the  need  of 
There  is  no  railroad  in  the  town,  although 
the  Utica,  Chenango  and  Susquehanna 
Valley  road  (now  owned  by  the  D.,  L.  and 
W.  Company)  reaches  Chenango  Forks  in 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  town. 
But,  from  their  proximity  to  Binghamton 
and  to  the  line  of  railroad  running  from 
Chenango  F'orks  to  that  city,  the  inhabit- 
ants do  not  suffer  for  want  of  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  world  at  large. 

The  town  of  Fenton  responded  heartily 
to  the  call  of  the  country  to  arms  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  stated 
in  Child's  Gazetteer  (1S72),  that  as  near!}' 
as  could  be  learned  there  enlisted  from 
Port  Crane  and  its  vicinity  sixty-four  men, 
of  whom  twelve  were  killed.  Enlistments 
were  made  in  .the  i6th  New  York  artillery, 
and  the  27th,  50th,  89th,  109th,  137th, 
149th  and  179th  regiments  of  volunteers. 
North    Fenton  furnished  twenty-six  men, 
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who  enlisted  in  the  8th  N.  Y.  cavalry  and 
the  76th  infantry  ;  of  tliese  six  were  killed 
or  died  from  wounds  or  disease  contracted 
in  tlie  service.  (See  chapter  on  Military 
History  of  the  county). 

Physicians. —  The  physicians  who  prac- 
ticed in  early  years  in  this  town,  before  it 
was  set  off  from  Chenango,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  history  of  that  town.  At 
the  present  time  Dr.  Lorenzo  Roberts  is  in 
practice  at  Port  Crane.  He  was  born  in 
Sanford  in  1832  and  was  a  son  of  Eben 
Roberts  and  DeHa  Pinney.  Eben  died  in 
Sanford  in  1865;  his  widow  stiil  survives 
at  the  age  of  eight\'-two  years.  The\'  had 
twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  are  living. 
Lorenzo  P.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  began 
practice  in  Newark  Valle\'  in  1863.  He 
came  to  Fenton  in  1868.  He  has  a  large 
practice  and  is  a  prominent  man  outside  of 
his  profession  ;  has  been  super\  i5or,  justice 
of  the  peace,  town  clerk,  overseer  of  the 
poor,  etc.  He  married  Augusta  Rewey  in 
1864;  she  died  in  1S74  and  he  married 
Adelia  A.  Brundage  in  1876. 

The  first  officers  of  this  town,  elected  in 
February,  1856,  were  as  follows: — 

No  choice  was  made  for  supervisor. 

Town  clerk  —  Herman  Waite. 

Justices  —  John  Bishop,  Enos  Puffer, 
Thomas  Taber  and  Ebenezer  Crocker. 

School  superintendent — John  B.  Van 
Name. 

Commissioners  of  highways — James 
Howland,  Benjamin  A.  Potter. 

Assessors — James  A.  Barnes,  1.  D. 
Amsbury,  Geo.  P.  Miller. 

Overseers  of  the  poor- — \Vm.  Slosson, 
Garry  V.  Scott. 

Collector  —  Hiram  Silliman. 

Constables —  Henry  Kark,  Sherman  Mc- 
Daniel,  John  Jones,  Leverett  Jeffers,  Willet 
Cross. 

Inspectors  of  election  —  Daniel  Hickox,. 


;  William  Williamson,  Simon  J.  Louns- 
:  bur\'. 

I  Following  is  a  list  of  the  supervisors  of 
'  the  town  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
j  years  of  their  service  : — 
I  John  Hull,  1856;  Luke  Dickson,  1857- 
I  58;  H.  V.  Waite,  1859-60;  John  Spendley^ 
i  1861;  Lewis  N.  De  Monstoy,  1862;  H.' 
I  V.  Waite,  1863-64;  George  P.  Miller,  1865- 
66;  R.  W.  Hinds,   1867;  James  E.  Waite, 

1868-69;  Joli"  Hull,  1870-71  ;   

1872;     Marion    Canniff,     1873;  Warren 
Bevier,  1874;  Thomas  Scott,  1875  to  1877 
I  inclusi\'e  ;  J.  M.  Edsall,  1878-79;  Thomas 
I  Scott,  1880;  L.  P.  Roberts,  1881-82  ;  Jer- 
I  emiah  Holt,  18S3. 

I      Following  are  the  present  town  officers 

i  (1884):— 

Supervisor —  Lewis  De  Monstoy. 

Town  clerk — Charles  Van  Amburg. 

Justices  of  the  peace  —  Wm.  H.  Sher- 
wood, Henry  Palmitier,  Addison  Miller, 
Roger  W.  Hinds,  James  Hunt. 

Assessors  —  Jeremiah  Holt,  Willard 
Shear.  Henry  Hunt. 

Highway  commissioner  —  John  Hull. 

Collector —  Henry  W.  Stone. 

Ov^erseer  of  the  poor  —  Edward  Cole. 

Constables — Wesley  Randall,  Emmet 
Shufelt,  Richard  Smith,  B.  F.  Bowen,  Hi- 
ram Dee. 

Game  constable — O.  P.  Gardner. 

Inspectors  of  election  —  August  Baker, 
George  Hickox. 

Excise  commissioners — Jefferson  W. 
Holt,  James  Rider. 
I  North  Fenton. —  This  is  a  hamlet  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town  ;  it  has  also 
been  known  as  Ketchum's  Corners.  The 
post-office  was  established  here  in  1867, 
with  William  Lawton  as  postmaster.  Justin 
Morse  is  the  present  postmaster. 

The    hamlet    is    pleasantly  situated  on 
Page  brook;  but  it  is  not  of  very  much 
i  commercial    importance.    The  first  store 
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was  opened  here  in  1862  by  James  Miller. 
William  Lawton  succeeded  him  when  he 
was  made  postmaster,  since  which  time 
there  have  been  numerous  changes  ;  Thom- 
as Scott,  Caniff  &  Miller,  Melvin  Maycom- 
ber  and  Justin  Morse  having  been  in  trade. 
Abram  Rosenthal  now  has  a  store. 

Albert  Warner  kept  a  hotel  here  from 
1835  1838,  in  the  house  now  owned  by 
Matthew  Cook  ;  there  has  been  no  public 
house  since  that  time. 

Henry  Cornick  was  the  first  blacksmith 
in  North  Fenton,  about  1828;  he  remained 
here  until  1834,  when  \Vm.  Kelly  succeed- 
ed him  for  a  few  years.  In  1837  George 
P.  Miller  took  the  shop.  H.  L.  Miller 
learned  his  trade  there  at  that  time.  Since 
then  Enos  Puffer,  Jerome  Baker,  Mark 
Strickland  and  H.  L.  Miller  have  carried 
on  the  business  at  different  periods.  Fred. 
Pangborn  is  the  present  blacksmith. 

The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
North  P^enton  was  organized  in  1840  by 
Rufus  G.  Christian,  Ebenezer  Cole,  Chas. 
Elliott,  Justin  Watrous,  Garret  Williamson 
and  C.  Hamilton.  The  first  church  edifice 
was  built  in  the  same  year  ;  the  present 
one  was  erected  in  1 871,  at  a  cost  of  $2,- 
000.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  P.  S.  Wor- 
den.  The  trustees  are  Samuel  Miller,  John 
Travis,  J.  W.  Plolt,  Addison  Miller.  G.  P. 
Miller  is  class-leader.  -Rev.  Stephen  Wood 
is  the  pastor. 

Port  Crane. — This  is  a  pleasant  hamlet 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
abandoned  Chenango  canal  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  station  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  New  York 
railroad.  James  Hunt  came  here  in  1832 
and  has  lived  here  ever  since.  He  bought 
his  present  farm  in  1841.  Samuel  Andrews 
settled  here  early  and  built  what  'vas  known 
as  the  old  Shear  mill,  on  Osborne  Hollow 
creek,  about  1832.  It  is  now  owned  by 
William  Bingham. 


I  The  store  now  owned  and  occupied  by 

■  Davis  &  Shearer  was  built  by  H.  V.  Waite 

■  about  the  year  1850.    His  son,  Jas.  Waite  ran 

i  it  for  a  time.    It  was  also  occupied  by  Levi 

I  Davis,  David  P^dsall,  J.  F.  Keeler  and  others. 

j  The  present  firm  took  it  in  1883. 

!  Probably  the  first  store  here  was  con- 

!  ducted  by  Wheeler  &  Yates.     They  were  a 

I  firm  of  contractors  on  the  canal.  They  were 

I  followed  by  Brown  &  Wright.    J.  N.  Ed- 

I  sail  now  has  this  store. 

!  The  first  postmaster  in  this  place  was  J. 

I  Waite,  and  the  present  ofiicer  is  J.  N.  t2dsall. 

i      The  Port  Crane  hotel  was  built  in  18^6, 

i 

!  when  the  canal  was  in  course  of  construc- 
1  tion,  by  Ansel  Davis.  He  kept  it  for  a  while 
I  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Monehan.  Tiie 
I  building  is  now  occupied  as  a  residence  b}' 
I  O.  P.  Gardner. 

M.  English  has  a  blacksmith  shop  ;  has 
been  here  six  }'ears. 

What  was  known  as  the  PZldridge  mill, 

I  and  another  about  half  a  mile  above  it,  v/ere 

! 

I  on  the  Eldridge  tract ;  another  stood  on  the 
j  Waite  farm.     The  upper  one  of  the  two 
first  nanied  is  not  running;  the  other  is 
owned  by  George  Youngs. 

The  Baptist  Church  at  Port  Crane  was 
organized  with  nineteen  members  in  1S60, 
by  W.  Alibum.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
A.  P.  Menie.  Their  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Port 
Crane  was  organized  in  184I-     Rev.  G.  A. 
!  Burlingame  was  the  first  pastor,  and  suc- 
j  ceeding  him  Rev.  Enos  Puffer  was  the  pas- 
i  tor  until  his  death  in  1872.    The  house  of 
worship  was  built  in  1870,  at  a  cost  of  $4,- 
700.    Rev.  Asa  Brooks  is  the  present  pas- 
tor, and  the  membership  is  sixty-eight.  The 
j  trustees  are  Dr.  L.  P.  Roberts,  J.  M.  Ed- 
1  sail,  Henry  Palmatier,  T.  Cross  and  R.  W. 
i  Lewis.     Edmund  Youngs  is  class  leader, 
I  and  Rev.  Asa  Brooks  is  superintendent  of 
I  the  Sabbath- school. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWX  OF  VESTAL. 


1 


^HE  town  of  Vestal  originally  formed  a 
part  of  the  old  town  of  Union,  from 
which  it  was  erected  January  22d,  1823.  It 
lies  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river  and  is  the  southwestern  town 
in  Broome  county.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  town  of  Union,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Susquehanna  river;  on 
the  east  by  the  town  of  Binqhamton ;  on  the 
south  by  Pennsyh  ania  and  on  the  west  by 
Tioga  county. 

The  surface  of  the  town  consists  of  the 
river  intervale  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  and  the  hilly  region  extending  south- 
ward. The  soil  upon  the  hills  is  a  fine 
quality  of  slaty  loam,  and  in  the  river  val- 
ley it  is  a  deep,  rich  gravelly  loam  and 
alluvium.  It  is  adapted  to  both  grain  rais- 
ing and  grazing. 

The  town  is  watered  principally  by  the 
Big  Choconut  and  Tracy  creeks,  which  flow 
northward,  the  former  through  the  central 
and  the  latter  through  the  w^estern  part  of 
the  town,  and  empty  into  the  Susquehanna 
river.  The  town  embraces  22,982  acres 
and  is  now  largely  cultivated. 

The  first  settlements  in  this  town  date 
back  to  1785,  but  accounts  of  the  first  in- 
comers are  very  meagre  and  may  be  un- 
reliable. It  is  probable  that  the  few  men 
who  came  first  in  the  territory  embraced  in 
the  town,  did  not  become  permanent  set- 
tlers; but  were  prospecting  and  ''squatting" 
in  dififerent  localities,  only  to  leave  for  other 
points.  It  is  said  tiiat  Major  David  Barney 
was  the  first  settler  in  Vestal,  who  came  in 
with  his  family  in  1785  ;  but  there  is  no  au- 
thentic account  of  the  circumstance  or  of  his 
family.  It  is  said  he  came  down  the  ri\  er 
from  Cooperstown  in  a  canoe,  and  that  the 


craft  became  unmanageable  at  some  point 
in  the  trip  and  upset,  the  children  narrowly 
escaping  drowning. 

This  section  of  country  was  traversed  bv 
the  Sullivan  expedition  against  the  Indians 
in  1779,  and  skirmishes  occurred  in  the  \  i- 
cinity  between  the  Indians  and  General 
Clinton's  troops  and  a  small  detachment  of 
Sullivan's  force,  which  had  been  sent  to  as- 
certain the  whereabouts  of  Clinton's  army 
and  were  returning  with  the  latter  to  join 
the  main  body  at  Tioga  Point  Cannon 
balls  whicli  were  undoubtedly  fired  from 
their  cannons  have  been  found  south  of  tlie 
river  and  a  little  east  of  Hooper,  and  on  the 
Mersereau  farm  north  of  the  river  (town  of 
Union)  were  to  be  seen,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  remains  of  Indian  fortifica- 
tions which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  up  at  that  time.  Marks  of  musket 
shots  were  found  on  trees  when  the  locality 
was  first  settled.  The  most  considerable 
skirmish  occurred  near  the  site  of  Union 
village.  • 

Colonel  Samuel  Seymour  and  his  brother 
Daniel  settled  where  the  Widow  Eliza  01m- 
stead  now  lives,  probably  in  1785.  Slie  is 
a  daughter  of  Samuel  Seymour.  His  re- 
mains were  among  the  first  buried  in  thci 
old  churchyard  at  Union.  Charles  Sey- 
mour, now  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Vestal, 
is  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Seymour. 

Abraham  Winans,  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  came  from  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1796  and  in 
1803  settled  on  land  now  owned  by  Jabesh 
Newell.  He  was  the  father  of  Peter  M. 
W^inans,  and  grandfather  of  Abram  Winans. 
who  has  been  a  successful  farmer  of  the 
town  and  held  the  office  of  supervisor.  Ihe 
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elder  Winans  did  not  secure  much  land  and 
was  known  as  a  great  hunter.  His  family 
consisted  of  four  children. 

The  Mersereaus  of  V^estal  are  descended 
from  John  Mersereau,  a  Protestant,  who  was 
born  in  France  and  lived  anci  died  there. ^ 
He  was  a  law  student  while  young  and  af- 
terward learned  the  saddler's  trade,  which 
business  he  then  followed.  He  was  captain 
of  a  military  organization.  He  had  three 
sons,  Joshua,  Paul  and  Daniel,  and  two 
daughters,  Mar\' and  Martha.  The  children 
all  left  France  and  went  to  England  in  1765. 
On  account  of  the  prevailing  Popi.-h  relig- 
ion they  sailed  for  Philadelphia ;  but  the 
ship  was  compelled  by  bad  w  eather  to  put 
into  the  port  of  New  York.  Paul,  only,  re- 
mained in  England.  Daniel  -cttled  on 
Staten  Island.  Mar\'  married  John  LaTou- 
rette,  who  is  mentioned  further  on,  and 
Martha  married  a  Mr.  Shadine.  Their 
mother  died  on  Staten  Island.  Mar)',  w  ho 
married  Mr.  La  Tourette,  was  in  the  great 
massacre  at  Schenectady  in  1690.  She  was 
caught  by  the  savages  and  was  scalped  and 
left  for  dead.  All  of  her  children  uere 
killed.  Her  husband  was  either  killed  in  the 
massacre  or  had  previously  died.  Mrs.  La- 
Tourette  alwa)'s  wore  a  peculiar  cap  which 
covered  the  nakedness  of  her  scalp.  She 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  with  her  brother, 
Joshua,  who  it  is  believed  lived  on  Staten 
Island.  He  was  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  "  Esquire  "  La  Grange  and  grandfather 
of  Judge  Mersereau.  He  was  also  great- 
grandfather of  Peter  La  Tourette. 

Joshua  Mersereau  (not  the  one  of  the 
same  name  above  mentioned),  Vv  ho  v/as  one 
of  the  early  judges  of  Tioga  county,  settled 
in  Vestal  in  the  year  of  the  great  scarcity 
(1789).  He  removed  to  the  town  of  Union 
about  two  \  t,-ars  later.  (See  history  of  that 
town.) 

In  1787  Asa  Camp,  an  emigrant  from 

1  See  history  of  the  town  of  Union. 


Colurybia  county,  settled  on  the  La  Grange 
homestead  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town 
•  and  lived  there  several  \-ears.  He  was 
known  as  "  Colonel  "  Camp,  and  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  as  sergeant,  with 
bra\'ery  and  distinction  ;  the  military  title 
b\'  which  he  was  generally  known  was  ac- 
quired later  in  life.  He  was  a  witness  of 
the  execution  of  the  ill-fated  Major  Andre 
and  helped  to  dig  his  grave. 

John  La  Grange  came  in  about  the  time 
of  the  arri\al  of  the   Winans  family  (be- 
tween 1 790  and  1795)  and,  like  them,  came 
from  Elizabethtown,  X.  J.     He  purchased 
land  of  his  uncle.  Judge  Mersereau,  and  set- 
I  tied  opposite  him,  on  what  is  now  the  Phelps 
'  estate.     He  married  a  sister  of  John  Wi- 
i  nans.     "  When  he  came,"  says  Wilkinson  in 
I  his  Aiinals,  "  he  was  unacc[uainted  with  a 
!  wooded  country,  and  even  with  farming, 
j  So  that  his  partial  success  for  a  length  of 
i  time,  and  his  frequent  irritations,  from  want 
I  of  more  experience,  as  well  as  the  unpro- 
I  pitious  aspect  of  a  newly  settled  country, 
induced  him  many  times  to  wish  that  he  had 
stayed  where  the  elements  around  him  \\-cre 
less  at  variance   with   his  knowledge  and 
habits.     His  wife,  however,  would  bear  up 

1 

his  courage,  or  pleasantly  ridicule  his  little 
vexations."  He  had  a  large  family.  Piis 
son,  John  La  Grange,  jr.,  was  a  justice  of 
j  the  peace  of  the  town  for  many  \-ears  and  a 
large  landholder;  was  a  prominent  m.an  in 
the  coinmunit)-;  he  died  a  few  \'ears  ago, 
leaving  a  large  family  of  children.  Daniel 
La  Grange  was  another  son,  who  was  born 
in  this  town  in  1797.  Patty  La  Grange 
married  Abraham  Winans,  mentioned  else- 
where. Some  of  the  descendants  of  this 
famil)'  now  live  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie 
tou  n. 

Amos  Morse  settled  in  the  town  in  1797. 

Jonathan  Crane,  from  Elizabethtown,  N. 
J.,  settled  in  Vestal  in  1799  or  1 800.  He 
made  a  prospective  trip  to  this  localit}'  two 
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or  three  years  earlier,  and  finally  bought  500  | 
acres  of  land.     He  married  into  the  Winans  | 
family  and  his    brother-in-law,    Ryerson  \ 
Winans,  came  about  the  same   time  and  | 
bought  500  acres.   This  tract  was  purchased  j 
of  Bela  Gray,  who  lived  in  Union,  the  price  | 
being  ten  shillings  per  acre.     Mr.  Crane's 
land  ran  from  the  river  back.    The  house 
he  built  stood  on  the  site  of  the  one  now 
owned  by  J.  L.  Rounds,  near  \^estal  village. 
He  kept  the  first  store  at  Crane's  Ferr\-, 
bringing  the  goods  from  Catskill  and  New- 
burg,    This  ferry  crossed  the  river  near 
Vestal  village.     He  sold   out  at  the  ferry  | 
(where  the  bridge  is  located)  about  1825  and 
removed  to  the  farm  now  occupied  by  his 
son,  E.  \V.  Crane,  a  little  south  of  the  vil- 
lage.    He  died  in  1850  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty years.     E.  W.  Crane  married  a  daugh-  \ 
ter  of  Peter  Winans.    He  has  held  the  offices 
of  bridge  commissioner  and  collector  of  the  | 
town.  The  other  children  of  Jonathan  Crane 
were  Jane,  born  r  803  ;  Jason,  born  in  i  806  ; 
Abigail,  born  in  1808  ;  Julia  A.,  born  1810; 
she  married   Dr.    Peabod}' ;    Patty,  born 
1812;  Stephen  D.,  born  [815;  Ryerson  W.,  | 
born  1817;  E.  W.,  R.  W.,  and  Airs.  Pea- 
body  are  the  only  ones  now  living. 

John  Fairbrother  came  here  in  1796  and 
settled  about  a  mile  south  of  V^estal  Centre, 
where  some  of  his  descendants  now  live. 
According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  his 
sons,  made  a  few  vears  aero,  that  section 
was  then  occupied  only  b\-  Indians  and  | 
wild  beasts  ;  the  Choconut  creek  region  was  \ 
infested  with  great  numbers  of  panthers. 
His  son  told  William  Mersereau  that  his 
father  had  shot  2,500  deer  Mr.  Fair- 
brother,  it  is  said,  dug  the "  first  cellar  in 
Binghamton.  He  .was  from  England  and 
one  of  his  sons  was  born  on  the  ocean  trip 
coming  over. 

Bethias  Du  Bois  was  an   early  settler  ^ 
(1794-95)  and  brought  with  him  his  son 
Daniel,  who  was  born  on  Staten  Island. 


The  other  children  were  Lewis.  John  and 
Matthias.  Lewis  was  killed  while  dig-iuL; 
the  race-wa\-  for  the  old  Du  Buis  miil. 
Daniel.  Du  Bois,  who  is  now  eight\--ei'^ht 
years  old,  had  seven  children.  He  erected 
the  first  mill  near  the  mouth  of  Choconut 
creek.  The  race-way,  just  mentioned,  was 
forty  rods  long,  and  its  greatest  depth  was 
twent\'-nine  feet;  it  was  three  year^  in 
process  of  construction.  The  mill  was  op- 
erated up  to  a  few  years  ago  and  was 
owned  by  Matthias  and  last  by  Jchn  Du 
Bois. 

Stephen  Piatt  settled  near  Vestal  Centre 
in  1 800,  and  John  Yarington.  who  was  a 
blacksmith,  came  about  the  same  time. 
He  was  probabh'  the  first  blacksmith  in  the 
town  and  came  from  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Jonathan  Crane  gave  him  an  acre  of  land 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  ferry  as  an  induce- 
ment for  him  to  build  a  siiop  at  Vestal. 
He  followed  the  business  until  his  death. 
He  had  a  large  family  ot  sons,  who  are  re- 
membered as  very  dissipated. 

Alfred  Rounds  and  his  father  (whose 
name  was  also  Alfred)  came  from  Rhode 
Island  and  settled  on  land  now  owned  by 
his  great-grandson,  John  Du  Bois.  He 
was  born  in  1798  and  died  in  1876.  His 
wife  was  Rebecca  Layton,  daughter  of  John 
Layton,  who  came  from  New  Jersey  and 
located  on  the  farm  where  Alfred  Rounds 
now  lives.  He  was  an  early  settler,  and  his 
children  were  Jacob,  Simeon,  Alfred,  David, 
Jotham  and  Benjamin. 

Alfred  Rounds  built  the  miil  on  Choco- 
nut creek  that  is  now  owned  b_\'  his  son 
Alfred  ;  it  was  built  about  thirty-five  years 
ago.  This  part  of  the  county  was  formerly 
heavily  timbered,  and  saw-mills  were  built 
at  many  available  points  on  the  Choconut 
and  Trac}-  creeks  at  an  early  day.  The 
saw-mill  that  ormerly  stood  where. what  is 
known  as  the  Dewey  mill  is  located  on 
Choconut  creek,  was  built  by  Jacob  and 
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Jonathan  Crane.  It  was  burned  in  i860. 
Five  years  later  F.  H.  Lec  built  the  grist- 
mill. 

The  next  settlement  on  the  river,  below 
Mr.  La  Granite  (before  mentioned)  was  made 
by  Thomas  Eldridge  ;  the  next  by  James 
Williams;  then  followed,  continuing  dov/n 
the  river,  Thomas  Park,  Matthias  Du  Bois, 
and  the  younger  John  ^Nlersereau.  Rug- 
gles  Winchell  and  Daniel  Price  settled  four 
miles  back  from  the  river  road. 

John  Baty,  a  native  from  Ireland,  came 
to  Vestal  about  the  year  1800.  He  was 
the  father  of  Ransom  Baty.  who  was  born 
in  this  town  in  1806.  He  built  his  present 
residence,  near  Vestal,  in  1831. 

Samuel  Morse  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  son,  Amos  Morse,  in  1797  ; 
he  was  from  New  Jersey.  The  son  was 
born  in  1808;  the  first  house  was  replaced 
by  the  present  one. 

Mrs.  Anna  Willis,  who  was  a  sister  of 
Abraham  Wlnans,  came  from  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  with  her  son,  Elias  Willis,  and 
purchased  the  farm  now  owned  by  her 
grandsons,  B.  and  R.  Willis,  in  1796. 
Elias  was  married  to  E^lizabeth  Winans, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Winans.  They  had 
eight  children ;  Abigail,  Benjamin  and 
Ryerson  now  live  on  the  homestead,  which 
is  in  .the  northeastern  part  of  the  town. 

John  P.  W^illis,  a  farmer  and  former  poor- 
master  and  collector  of  the  town,  was  a  son 
of  David  and  Phoebe  Willis  j  they  were 
also  from  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  came 
about  the  year  1796.  John  P.  was  born  in 
Vestal  in  1803.  The  other  cliildren  were 
Hannah  E.  and  Sabra  P.,  who  now  live  on 
the  homestead. 

In  addition  to  the  Mersereaus  before  al- 
luded to,  there  was  another  of  that  family 
named  John,  who  came  to  Vestal  in  1798 
and  settled  on  the  place  now  known  as  the 
Harrington  farm.  Two  years  later  he 
moved  to  the  farm  now  owned  by  Irving 


Weed.  He  came  here  from  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  and  lived  in  the  town  until  1832. 
He  was  a  tanner  and  currier,  but  never  did 
very  much  business  in  that  direction  ;  he 
also  worked  at  shoemaking.  He  built  the 
original  house  on  the  W  eed  farm. 

Their  son  Aaron  died  in  1S29  and  left 
no  children.  Elizabeth,  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey, married  John  Lay  ton  (before  men- 
tioned). Daniel  married  Susan  La  Tou- 
rette,  daughter  of  Peter  La  Tourette,  the 
early  settler  here.  Cornelius  married  Mag- 
dalene Hall ;  they  left  fourteen  children. 
John  married  Sarah  Christopher,  daughter 
of  Richard  Christopher,  of  L'nion.  And 
Maria  married  William  Stevenson.  Rich- 
ard Christopher  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
formed  in  Union  in  1822,  and  was  for  man\' 
years  a  ruling  elder.  Daniel  Mersereau 
was  born  in  1786,  in  New  Jersey,  and  died 
in  1854.  He  was  prominent  among  the 
early  lumbermen  of  this  region.  He  had 
fourteen  children,  several  of  whom  are 
living.  William  Ward  Mersereau,  pres- 
ent postmaster  of  Union  village,  is  one  of 
his  sons. 

Peter  La  Tourette  was  one  of  the  prom- 
inent early  settlers,  and  came  from  Wood- 
bridge,  New  Jersey  in  1802.     He  was  born 
in  1754  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  George  Du  Bois,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  town.     He  was  a 
farmer  and  had  a  shad  fishery,  as  also  did 
John  Mersereau;  these  fisheries  were  very 
importantsources  of  food  and  income  in  early 
!  days.     (Further  details  -  of  the  shad  fishcr- 
I  ies  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  town  histor- 
ies in  this  work).    The  fishing  in  this  lo- 
I  caiity  was  continue-d  successfully  until  the 
I  canal    was    built.     Mr.    La  Tourette  had 
j  eight  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in 
I  New  Jersey  and  came  with  him  into  this 
I  town.     They  were  Peter,  jr.,  who  married 
i  Anna  Quigley,  of  Cayuga  county  ;  he  died 
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in  1883.  Susan  married  Daniel  Mersereaii. 
just  alluded  to,  and  died  in  1877.  ^^'^lliam 
married  Mary  Eklredge  and  died  in  the 
spring  of  1883,  at  the  ad\anced  age  of 
ninety-three  years.  Catharine  married 
Eiias  Winans  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-one  years.  Elizabeth  married  Amos 
Hungerford  and  removed  to  Livingston 
county  ;  they  are  both  dead.  Henry  mar- 
ried Mary  La  Grange.  He  was  born  in 
June.  1795,  . and  is  still  living.  John  went 
West  and  was  never  heard  from.  ^hir\', 
the  youngest  daughter,  married  Albert 
Goodnough.^  Henry  La  Tourette  cleared 
and  owned  the  farm  now  in  possession  of 
George  Ross.     He  was  born  in  1795. 

■  Samuel  Randall  settled  earh*  on  the  farm 
below  that  of  Henry  La  Tourette. 

Samuel  Murdock  lived  on  Trac\'  creek 
near  the  Ross  place. 

Rev.  William  Davenport  came  in  and 
located  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives. 
This  place  was  settled  by  Josepli  and  Sam- 
uel Chidester  in  an  early  day. 

Thomas  Eldridge  was  from  Xew  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  where  ho  was  li\ing  at  the 
time  the  garrison  was  stormed  b}'  xA.rnold. 
Eldridge  was  left  there  for  dead.  He  came 
to  this  locality  between  1795  and  iSoo 
and  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his 
grandson,  Lewis  Eldridge.  His  son,  John 
Eldridge,  died  in  April,  1865,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  There  were  three 
daughters;  one  of  whom,  ALiry  (Poll)'),  is 
already  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  William 
La  Tourette. 

The  preceding  annals  embrace  the  names 
of  the  most  prominent  pioneers  who  came 
into  the  town  before  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  to  oppose  their  muscle 
and  endurance  against  the  'unbroken  wil- 
derness and  undergo  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations to  which  all  of  the  early  settlers 
who  have  left  a  permanent  record  behind 

I'i  his  name  is  al.^o  spelled  "Guodno." 


i  thpm  were  subjected.  The  farmer  who  to- 
'  day,  armed  with  his  numerous  labc>r-saving 
;  machines,  looks  forth  upon  his  cleared  and 
;  highly  cultivated  fields,  can  scarceh-  con- 
I  ceive  the  persistent  and  arduous  toif,  the  un- 
I  flagging  energy  in  the  face  of  long-dela\-ed 
i  triumph,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  which 
j  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pioneer  in 
i  obtaininij  even  a  bare  livincr  for  himself  and 
!  famil}-.  But  the  wilderness  was  here  to  be 
!  subdued,  and  it  is  a  decree  of  Providence 
I  that  where  the  presence  and  energy  of  man 
i  is  necessar\',  there  they  will  be  found.  The 
!  little  locj  cottaijes,  manv  of  which  were  the 
j  homes  of  peace,  contentment  and  happi- 
1  ness,  multiplied  in  the  town  ;  the  giants  of 
1  the  forest  fell  before  the  keen  axes  of  the 
I  choppers ;  stumps  were  burned  and  rc- 
I  moved,  and  the  openings  gradually  began 
I  to  smile  with  growing  grain.  The  pine 
j  timber,  which  covered  considerable  of  the 
I  region,  was  sawed  into  lumber  in  the 
\  numerous  early  mills  and  rafted  down  the 
I  river  to  market  upon  the  annually  recurring 
I  floods,  and  proved  a  valuable  source  of 
I  ready  revenue  at  a  time  when  the  farmer's 
'  resources  for  monev^  were  exceedin<^lv  lim- 
I  ited. 

I      Tracing  the  settlement  of  the  town  down 
I  to  a  later  date,  we  find  that  John  Locke,  a 
j  Revolutionary  soldier  who  participated  in 
I  the   amusing  episode  of  throwing  British 
^  tea  overboard  from  ships  in  Boston  harbor, 
came  here  at  quite  an  early  date.     He  had 
i  two  sons,  Nathaniel  and   Edmond.  The 
I  latter  was  a  mason  by  trade,  was  deaf  and 
was  accidentally  killed.     His  son  James  is 
now  a  railroad  contractor  in  the  State  of 
i  Iowa.     Nathaniel  is  still  living  in  Toledo, 
:  and  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  father  to  D. 
i  R.  Locke,  who  is  known  the  world  over  as 
a  humorous  writer  over  the  ;/om  dc  plu}}ic 
of      Petroleum    V.    Nasby."  Nathaniel 
Locke  operated  a  tannery   in  Vestal  in 
i  1837  or  1838,  w^hich  stood  near  where  xMr^. 
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Jane  Tripp  now  lives  in  Union  village  ;  he  ; 
had  a  shoe  shop  also.  He  afterwards  re-  \ 
moved  to  the  town  of  Virgil,  Cortland  ; 
county,  where  he  followed  shoeinaking  and 
was  postmaster  for  a  number  of  \-ears,  until  i 
his  son  became  famous  and  wealthy,  after  i 
which  he  went  to  live  with  him.  I 

Samuel  Randall,  father  of  Samuel  A.  | 
Randall,  and  grandfather  of  John  Randall,  j 
came  to  this  town  from  Vermont,  in  1812.  I 
They  have  all  been  thriving  farmers  in  the  ; 
northwestern  part  of  the  town.  ! 

Samuel  and  Charlotte  Cleveland  Mur-  j 
dock  settled  in  Vestal  in  1 8  1 3  or  1 8  14.  | 

Nathaniel  Benjamin  and  his  wife  came  i 
from  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  about  the  year 
1819. 

Elijah  Wheeler,   father  of  William   and  i 
Cyrus  Wheeler,  was  from  New  Alarlbor-  1 
ough,  Mass.     He  died  in  1794  at  the  age  of 
forty-one  years. 

Edwin  D.  and  Betsey  Fuller  Brown  came 
to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Binghamton,  at  | 
an  early  day.    They  were  parents  of  Cap-  j 
tain  James  C.  Brown,  of  Company  A,  51st  ; 
N.  Y.  S.  v.,  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.     He  has  been 
a  successful  farmer  and  has  held  various 
town  offices. 

Alvin  Landon  and  his  wife  came  from 
Otsego  county  to  Vestal  about  the  year  i 
1S44.     He  was  the  father  of  Marvin  Lan-  ! 
don,  a  prominent  farmer  of  the  town.  \ 

Samuel  Chamberlain,  the  present  super-  I 
visor  of  the  town,  is  a  native  of  Bridge-  i 
water,  Pa.,  and  came  to  Vestal  in  i860.  \ 

Other  settlers  and  residents  will  be  ai-  ' 
luded  to  in  the  subsequent  village  annals.  ; 

No  event  of  general  importance  or  inter- 
est has  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  town 
other  than  that  which  simultaneously  ex-  j 
cited  every  hamlet  in  the  country  twenty-  i 
five  years  ago — the  call  of  patriotic  men  to  | 
the  field  of  arms  for  the  perpetuation  of  ; 
the  Union.    The  town  of  Vestal  responded  1 


to  this  call  as  promptly  and  generoush',  in 
men  and  means,  as  other  localities,  and  the 
blood  of  her  sons  was  shed  on  many  a  field 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  military  chapter  herein  for  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject. 

Physicians. — Dr.  Ira  W.  Peabody  and 
Dr.  A.  A.  Witherill,  the  former  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  latter  from  Washing- 
ton county,  this  State,  settled  in  X'estal  in 
1835.  They  were'  probably  the  first  regu- 
lar and  resident  physicians  in  the  town. 
Dr.  Peabody  died  a  few  years  since.  Dr. 
Witherill  went  to  Union.  Dr.  S.  P.  Knapp 
bought  out  Dr.  Peabody  in  1858,  and  sub- 
sequently sold  to  Dr.^  Henry  ^^lersereau, 
1862,  and  went  to  Union. 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Foster  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Vestal  in  1825.  He  obtained  his 
education  at  the  Cazenovia  Seminary  and 
at  Aurora,  Ca\  uga  count}'.  He  studied  his 
profession  at  tlie  Albany  Medical  College, 
graduating  in  1848,  and  practiced  in  Bar- 
ton two  years.  He  then  came  to  Vestal, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eight  years  spent  in  New^  York  city. 
He  was  examining  surgeon  of  this  district 
during  the  late  war,  and  while  in  New 
York,  between  1867  and  1876,  was  exam- 
iner of  drugs  in  the  custom  house. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  Ves- 
tal on  the  I  ith  of  Februar}',  1S23,  at  which 
the  following  named  officers  were  elected  : — 

Supervisor — Samuel  Murdock. 

Town  clerk — David  Mersereau. 

Assessors  and  commissioners — Daniel 
Mersereau,  James  Brewster  and  Nathan 
Barney. 

Poormasters — John  Layton  and  Elias 
Morse. 

Collector — Nathaniel  Benjamin. 

Constables  —  Nathaniel  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim  Potts. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  held  Febru- 
ary 13th,   1884,  the  number  of  votes  cast 
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was  446,  and  the  followinij  officers  were 
elected  : — 

Supervisor — Samuel  Chamberlain. 

Town  clerk — John  Weston. 

Justices  of  the  peace — Eugene  Merser- 
eau,  Franklin  Osincup,  Brad.  De  Groat  and 
John  Campbell. 

Assessors — -John  A.  Murpln-,  Tobias 
PloL'^h  and  George  Cogswell. 

Commissioner  of  highways — John  Du- 
bois. 

Collector — Sylvester  Clark. 

Overseers  of  the  poor — John  Tuttle, 
Charles  Baker. 

Inspectors  of  election — ^vTarcus  Potts, 
Daniel  De  Pew,  Hibbard  Harris,  John 
Welch,  James  Olmsted. 

Constables — HemanCrum,  George  Hoyt, 
Jeremiah  Calker,  William  H.  Murphy  and 
Charles  Wood ru ft". 

Game  constable — Daniel  Du  Bois. 

Excise  commissioner — James  C.  Brown. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  super- 
visors of  the  town,  from  1855  (as  far  as 
they  are  accessible),  with  the  \  ears  of  their 
service:  1855,  Samuel  B.  Foster;  1856, 
Daniel  M.  Layton  ;  1857-5S,  Cornelius 
Mersereau  ;  1859,  Jacob  L.  Rounds  ;  i860, 
Edward  Barton;  1861  to  1S63  inclusive, 
Samuel  E.  Weed;  1864-65,  J.  L.  Rounds; 
1866-67,  George  E.  Ross;  1868,  Wash- 
ington I.  Weeu ;  1869,  George  F.  Cogs- 
well; 1870-71,  John  Wheeler;  1872,  J.  L. 
Rounds;  1873,  George  E.  Ross;  1874  to 
1877  inclusive,  J.  L.  Rounds  ;  1878, 
George  E.  Ross;  1879-80,  Lucius  A. 
Ma.son;  1881,  D.  H.  Plough;  1882,  E.  B. 
Mersereau;  1883,  A.  Winans. 

Vestal  Village. — This  is  a  hamlet  situa- 
ted in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  near 
to  and  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Choco- 
nut  creek.  The  first  mercantile  business 
at  this  place  was  the  store  of  Jonathan 
Crane,  which  was  afterward  kept  by  Jacob 
Rounds.     It  was  finally  discontinued.  A 


hotel  was  built  in  1844  by  John  and  Jacob 
L.  Rounds,  who  kept  it  a  few  \'ears  ;  when 
the  railroad  was  built  it  was  discontinued. 
Jonathan  Crane  built  and  kept  the  first  ho- 
tel at  an  early  day. 

The  store  now  kept  at  W-stal  was  erected 
in  1 88  I  by  R.  W.  Crane  and  occupied  as  a 
store  in  1882  by  John  Wheeler.  He  is 
also  postmaster  and  has  filled  that  office 
since  1876.  He  was  preceded  by  Frank 
"Mersereau  and  later  by  Cornelius  Merser- 
eau. James  Casterline  built  a  store-build- 
ing before  1830,  the  next  succeeding  Mr 
Crane's.  He  sold  out  to  Daniel  Foster,  and 
he  to  Jamts  luvell,  the  present  owner,  who 
occupies  it  both  as  a  store  and  dwelling. 

L.  T.  Safford,  one  of  the  public  spirited 
men  of  the  village,  who  has  erected  a  num- 
ber of  buildings,  built  the  largest  structure 
in  the  place  in  1882,  which  is  now  occupied 
as  a  store  by  Charles  Shores. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  John  Var- 
ington,  an  early  settler  and  the  first  bl.ick- 
smith  in  the  place.     He  was  succeeded  in 
!  this  business  by  Daniel  Foster,  who  kept 
the  shop  until  his  death  and  built  the  large 
house  opposite.     He  was  a  local  preacher, 
an  excellent  man  and  father  of  Dr.  Samuel 
B.  Foster.     He  was  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  came  here  in   1821,  locating  on  the 
present  site  of  V^estal  village.     He  began 
his  ministerial  labors  about  the  \'ear  1840. 
I  The  old  shop    was    burned   about  1878. 
I  During  the   building  of   the  canal,  when 
j  business  was  lively,  there  were  two  or  three 
j  other  blacksmiths  working  here.     In  1SS2 
I  R.  W.  Crane  built  the  shop  now  occui)ied 
{  by  George  Hill. 

I  The  first  wagon-shop  was  built  by  Lo 
I  renzo  Dow  Frisby.  R.  W.  Crane  built  a 
shop  in  1842  and  still  owns  and  operates  it. 
Churches.- —  The  M.  E.  Society  at  Vestal 
j  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county.  It 
i  formerly  embraced  a  very  large  territor\'. 
'  The  church  at  Vestal  village   is  now  the 
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main  one  of  the  three  appointments  con- 
stituting the  Vestal  charge.  There  is  no 
historical  record  of  the  charge  ;  but  this 
society  was  organized  prior  to  the  \'ear 
1830.  The  first  cliurch  building  was  an 
old  fashioned  brick  structure,  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  having  been  donated  for 
the  purpose  b}'  Rev.  Daniel  Foster,  before 
mentioned.  The  new  church  is  a  hand- 
some brick  edifice  and  was  erected  in  1882. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Jones  assumed  charge  of  the 
church  in  April,  1883.  Tiie  trustees  are 
Theo.  Randall,  Henry  Harrington,  Frank 
Harrington,  E.  B.  ^lersereau,  William 
Pierce.  ^Stewards,  William  Pierce,  H^Miry 
Harrington,  Martin  Deue\-.  Theo.  Ran- 
dall is  class-leader. 

It  will,  perhaps,  serve  our  purposes  as 
well  if  we  give  here  a  brief  history  of  the 
other  two  M.  E.  churches  of  the  town, 
which  are  included  in  this  charge.  The  so- 
ciety at  Vestal  Centre  uas  formed  soon  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  late  war,  and  the  church 
was  erected  at  the  time  Rev.  J.  B.  Santec 
was  on  the  circuit  in  186S.  The  trustees 
are  H.  V.  Batcher,  James  Brown,  Charles 
Kelum,  Wm.  Chase,  Marvin  Maricle.  A. 
J.  Russell,  class-leader. 

The  M.  E.  Church  at  Tracy  Creek 
was  organized  with  twenty- five  mem- 
bers in  1871,  and  its  house  of  wor- 
ship was  finished  in  the  same  year  at 
a  cost  of  $2,500.  Rev.  S.  W.  Lindsley 
was  the  first  pastor.  This  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three  societies  in  the  \'estal  charp"e. 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones  preaches  in  W-stal  Centre 
every  Sabbath  and  here  once  in  two  weeks. 
The  tru.-5tccs  arc  A.  T.  Plougli.  C.  II.  Bur- 
rows and  Messrs.  Castleman,  Robinson  and 
Houghton.  A.  T.  Plough  is  class-leader. 
The  entire  membership  0/  the  charge  is 
about  two  hundred. 

Tracy  Creek. —  This  is  the  most  promi- 
nent village  of  the  town  and  is  situated  on 
the  creek  bearing  the  same  name,  six  miles 


I  southwest  of  Vestal  and  to  the  west  of  the 
;  ceiTter    of  the    town.     It    contains  three 
stores,  two  churches,  one  saw-mill  and  a 
,  bkicksmith  shoj). 

!      One  of  tht  early  indications  of  special 
I  activity  at  this  point  was  the  building  of  a 
i  saw-mill  b\'  Chauncey  Carter  in  185  I  ;  this 
mill  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  settlers  in 
I  the  vicinity,  in  the  clearing  of  their  lands 
I  and  making  lumber  for  their  buildings  and 
:  market.     The  owner  was,  however,  unfort- 
i  unate  in  losing  his  miil  property  b}'  fire  in 
I  the    fall  of   1868.     It  was  rebuilt  in  the 
I  spring  b\'  James  Xo\-es  and  burned  again 
I  about  1874.     Noyes  &  Bullock  then  rebuilt 
it  from  what  was  first  a  bark-mill  owned  by 
Barney   Bullock,    which    was  transformed 
into  a  planing-mill  in  1870.    The  propert)- 
is  understood  to  be  now  in  litigation  as  to 
its  ownership. 

Henr\-  Osincup  was  probably  the  first 
I  settler  on  Choconut  creek  ;  he  came  before 
I  18  12  and  cleared  up  a  large  tract  of  land. 
He  subsequently  settled  where  Frank  Os- 
incup now  ii\'es. 

Gilbert  Osincup  is  a  native  of  V^estal, 
where  he  was  born  in  1828,  near  the  farm 
on  which  he  now  lives.  He  is  a  son  of 
Henry,  above  mentioned,  who  came  here 
from  Kingston  V^alley  in  18 12.  Henry's 
father  was  Jacob  Osincup,  a  Hessian  soldier 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Valley  Forge  by 
j  Washington's  troops. 

j      The  first  house  built  in  Tracy  Creek  \  il- 
;  lage  was  erected  by  Samuel  Campbell,  uho 
came  here  in   1841.     The  first  burial  was 
that  of  James  Lyman  Card,  who  died  Sep- 
1  lember  4111.  1 832. 

Daniel  M.  Clark  came  to  this  vicinity  in 
November,  183  I,  from  Otsego  county.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  county,  in 
1 808,  and  .settled  on  the  farm  now  occu- 
[)ied  by  Frank  Groat. 

James  No)X*s  came  to  Tracy  Creek  in 
1844  with  his  father,  Levi  Noyes,  and  set- 
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tied  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied 
b\'  Samuel  Noyes.  Me  carried  on  a  mer- 
cantile business  and  had  an  interest  in  the 
mill,  as  before  stated.  Daniel  Jenks  came  j 
in  the  same  year  and  settled  where  Charles 
Ellis  now  lives. 

H.  Tucker  came  into  the  Tracy  creek 
vicinity  in  1823,  from  Rensselaer  county, 
N.  Y.    He  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  died  in  1872.     Peter  Joslyn  was  also 
an  early  settler  on  the  creek.     In  1833  so  | 
backward  were  settlements  in  this  locality  | 
that  there  were  but  two  houses  between  | 
Tracy  Creek  and  the  present  residence  of  i 
George  Ross.     At  that  time  William  Boyce  i 
lived  where  Walter  Aid  rich  now  resides, 
and  Samuel  Murdock  where  William  Post 
lives. 

Joseph  and  Samuel  Chidester  settled 
where  the  Rev.  Wm.  Davenport  now  lives, 
north  of  the  village. 

Tracy  Creek  and,  indeed,  the  entire  town 
of  Vestal,  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
general  peace,  quietude,  morality  and  tem- 
perance proclivities.  There  was  never  a 
distillery  in  the  town  and  "  no  license  "  has 
been  the  rule.  The  village  has  also  been 
remarked  upon  as  a  center  for  the  dwell- 
ing-places of  numerous  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  There  are  at  the  present  time  no 
less  than  nine  preachers  either  within  the 
village  precincts  or  easy  call  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Their  names  are  Revs.  W.  W.  Da- 
venport, E.  C.  Coffin,  Edward  Underwood, 
Henry  H.  Cole,  Daniel  Warwick,  Nathan 
Bacon,  D.  D.  Ikown,  Hiram  Gale  and  A. 
R.  Campbell.  These  facts  have  undoubt- 
edly contributed  toward  the  present  general  i 
thriving  and  successful  condition  of  the 
town  at  large. 

The  post-office  here    has  always  been 
kept  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  village  j 
stores,  the  merchant  commonly  filling  the  i 
office.     Orrin    Knight  took  the  office  in  | 
1883  and  now  fills  the  position.  ! 


The  first  store  in  the  village  of  Tracy 
Creek  was  kept  by  Richard  Baker.  It  was 
opened  in  1868.  The  building  is  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  duelling  b\'  the  widow  of  A. 
Barton.  Following  him,  Robert  Wheeler, 
James  Tucker,  Noyes  &  Bullock  and  James 
Good  no  traded  here. 

The  store  now  occupied  by  Orrin  Knight 
was  built  by  Robert  Wheeler  in  1872.  He 
continued  business  but  two  or  three  years 
and  was  succeeded  b}'  Jerry  Howard,  after 
whom  came  Barne\'  Bullock,  C.  D.  Bur- 
rows, Daniel  Westfall  and  the  present  (oc- 
cupant, who  began  business  in  i88i. 

Jerr\'  Howard  built  tlie  store  now  (jccu- 
pied  by  him  in  i  SSo. 

The  store  now  occupied  by  John  Baker 
was  built  by  him  in  18S2.  These  merchants 
do  a  good  business  and  keep  their  patrons 
supplied  with  whatever  is  needful. 

The  mill  on  the  road  half  way  between 
Tracy  Creek  and  Ross  Corners  was  built  in 
1871  by  John  Card.  It  was  burned  in  1874 
and  rebuilt  in  the  following  }^ear. 

Fred  Pangburn  was  probably  about  the 
first  blacksmith  at  Tracy  Creek.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Alex.  ]\Iosher,  Ira  Brister, 
Joseph  Howland,  and  the  shop  is  now 
owned  by  Levi  H.  Goble.  C.  D.  Burrows 
built  a  shop  in  1866.  It  is  now  run  by  G. 
Baker. 

Churches. —  The  First  Reformed  Metho- 
dist Church,  located  near  Tracy  Creek  vil- 
lage, was  organized  with  twenty  members, 
about  1820,  by  Rev.  Winthrop  Collins,  it.^ 
first  pastor.  Previous  to  its  organization 
meetings  were  held  by  Elder  Buckley,  of 
Apalacain  Creek,  Tio-a  county,  and  .il:^r- 
of  this  denomination,  whicii  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  this  society.  The  church  ed- 
ifice, which  will  seat  four  hundred  persons, 
was  erected  in  1832,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000, 
which  is  one-half  the  present  value  of  the 
church  property.  It  has  been  several  times 
repaired.    This  society  has  now  about  forty 
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members.    The  pastors  are  Rev.  W.  W.  ; 
Warner  and  Edwin    Underwood.  Benja- 
min Card  is  steward  and  clerk. 

TheReformed  MethodistCluirch,  atTracy 
Creek,  was  organized  December  30th,  i860, 
by  Rev^  Daniel  D.  Brown,  its  first  pastor. 
The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in 
1870.  A  new  one  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1872.  There  are  forty-eight  mem- 
bers. The  pastor  is  Rev.  \V.  W.  Warner. 
John  Baker  is  steward  and  Edwin  Under- 
wood, clerk.  ; 

Vestal  Centre.  —  This  is  a  hamlet  sit-  1 
uated  on  the  Big  Choconut  creek  a  little  : 
south  of  the  center  of  the  town  and  four 
miles  east  of  Tracy  Creek.  | 

Jabesh  Truesdell  was  one  of  the  earh' 
settlers  in  this  vicinity  and  lived  on  the  place 
where  Charles  Russell  now  resides.  He 
came  from  Connecticut  about  1804  and 
was  one  of  Washington's  body  guard  ^vhen 
he  entered  New  York.  Samuel  and  Silas 
Truesdell  were  early  settlers  in  this  localit}'. 
Silas  was  born  in  1788,  and  lived  on  the 
place  now  occupied  by  Samuel  Chamber- 
lain. Aaron  King  and  Daniel  Price  were 
also  here  at  an  early  day. 

Jacob  Maricle  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  ^ 
in  this  vicinity  and  came  here  before  the 
W^ar  of  18 12  began;  he  was  drafted  into 
the  service  of  his  countrv^  in  that  struir^le. 
He  removed  to  the  State  of  Iowa  in  1856 
and  died  in  1858.  Peter  Maricle  was  his 
son  and  came  here  with  him.  He  died  in 
1883  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The 
other  sons  were  Jacob,  Merritt,  Lodovick 
and  McIntyrQ,  who  lived  here  •  until  1864 
and  went  South.  There  were  also  two 
daughters  ;  Mehitable  married  Daniel 
Spaulding  and  went  to  Iowa  in  1850.  Pe- 
ter Maricle  had  a  blacksmith  shop  here  as 
early  as  1836,  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old.  It  passed  into  possession  of 
Marvin  Maricle,  who  built  his  present  shop 
in  1873.     Lewis  Rogers  was  probably  the 


first  blacksmith  here,  but  he  remained  only 
one  winter.  John  Simpson  built  a  shop  in 
1845  ;  occupied  it  two  years,  then  leased 
it  and  it  was  finall\-  torn  down.  The  ne.xt 
one  was  built  by  Gilbert  Roberts  in  1856; 
it  is  now  owned  by  John  Morey  and  occu- 
pied by  James  Lathrop.  Norman  Rhein- 
vault  built  a  shop  some  twelve  years  ago, 
and  Charles  Swan  built  the  one  he  now 
runs  in  1884,  A  wagon  shop  was  built 
here  in  1884  by  A.  Piatt,  who  occupied  it 
until  1 875,' when  he  sold  it  to  W^illiam  Chase, 
who  carries  on  blacksmithing  in  it. 

James  Lathrop  carries  on  wagon-making 
here,  beginning  in  iS8i. 

The  planing- mill  here  was  built  by  Sam- 
uel Wells  in  1882. 

The  first  store  at  Vestal  Centre  was  con- 
ducted by  Richard  Gordon.  He  was  in 
business  in  1848  and  possibly  a  few  years 
earlier.  He  continued  five  or  six  years  and 
sold  to  J.  Crosb}%  who  continued,  business 
ten  or  twelve  years  and  sold  to  Jefierson 
Piatt.  By  him  the  building  was  turned  into 
a  private  house  and  is  now  owned  by  Henry 
\ .  Batcher. 

Daniel  Westfall  came  to  Vestal  Centre  in 
1882  from  Tracy  Creek,  where  he  had  done 
a  mercantile  business,  and  occupied  the 
building  erected  by  Wesley  Osincup  in 
1880. 

The  old  hotel  property  was  built  by  a 
Mr.  Chapman  before  the  last  w^ar.  It  was 
occupied  as  a  hotel  for  but  a  short  time  and 
was  transformed  into  a  store.  George 
Cooper  traded  there  and  was  followed  by 
Coe  Wells  in  1868.  Henry  V.  Batcher  has 
occu[)ied  it  since  1878.  He  is  also  post- 
master. He  is  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Conklin  and  son  of  Christopher  Batcher, 
who  came  to  Binghamton  from  Albany  in 
1820.  The  son  came  to  Vestal  in  1858, 
since  which  time  he  has  done  a  general 
mercantile  business  and  held  the  office  of 
postmaster. 
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The  grist-mill  and  saw- mill  here  are 
owned  b}'  Silas  T.  Swan  and  Russell  Miller. 
The  former  is  a  son  of  Samuel  S.  Swan,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town. 
The  mills  are  run  by  steam,  from  two  en- 
gines of  forty  horse-power. 

Simeon  Westfall  owns  a  saw-mill  also  at 
Vestal  Centre.  He  bought  it  of  Samuel 
Foster  and  he  of  N.  Grippin. 

Nathan  Glidden  built  the  wagon  shop 
now  owned  by  James  Lathrop. 

ChurcJics.  — The  Baptist  Clui.rch  at  Ves- 
tal Centre  was  organized  with  twent\--one 
members,  by  Rev.  James  Clark,  December 
1 6th,  1834.  The  first  pastor  was  Re\'. 
Charles  G.  Swan  ;  the  present  one  is  Rev. 
John  Phelps.  The  number  of  members  is 
seventy-one.  The  house  of  worship  was 
erected  in  1853,  at  a  cost  of  ^2,000.  It 
will  seat  200  persons.  The  church  property 


I  is  v,Alued  at  $5,000.     The  present  pastor  is 

;  Rev.   J.   M.   Crandall.     The   deaciMis  are 

i  Samuel  Chamberlain,  John  H.  Day. 

Ross  Conu  rs.  —  David  Ross  was  a  prum- 

I  inent  early  lumberman  vi  the  town  and 

kept  a  store  at  Ross  Corners  (as  the  locality 

was  generally  called)  from  1838  to  1850. 

j  He  did  a  large  business  in  running  rafts 

I  down  the  river,  sometimes  running  eighteen 

I  or  twenty  rafts  in  a  season  and  employing 

I  twent\'-five  to  thii't\'  men.     He  was  one  <  A 

;  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  town  in  this 

:  v/ork.    His  son,  George  Ross,  continued  the 

;  lumber  trade  for  a  number  of  \'ears  also. 

I      John  B.  White,   a  Methodist  preacher, 

!  came  here  and  carried  on  blacksmithinij^  as 
i  ' 
early  as  1 835,  continuing  until  I  853.  Chas. 

\  Crocker  built  the  other  shop  and  worked 

;  at  the  trade  ten  or  twelve  years.     His  son, 

j  Warren  Crocker,  now  owns  the  shop. 
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THE  town  of  Conklin  was  formed  from 
the  old  town  of  Chenango,  March  29th, 
1824.  A  part  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  was 
taken  off  in  1831,  and  a  part  of  the  same 
town  was  annexed  to  Conklin  in  185  i.  The 
town  of  Kirkwood  was  erected  from  it  No- 
vember 23d,  1859.  Conklin  is  one  of  the 
southern  tier  of  towns  and  lies  west  of  the 
center  of  the  county,  its  eastern  boundary 
being  formed  b\'  the  Susquehanna  river. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  the  summits 
of  the  hills  rising  from  400  to  600  feet  above 
the  valley  ;  their  declivities  generally  termi- 
nate quite  abruptly  on  the  river,  along 
which  is  in  places  a  broad  intervale.  The 
hills  rising  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  are 
quite  steep.  The  town  is  watered  hy  seve 
ral  small  streams  tributary  to  the  Susque- 


j  hanna,  and  Big  Snake  creek  flows  through 

j  the  town  in  an  easterly  direction,  a  little 

I  south  of  the  center,  through  a  narrow  \'ai- 
!  .  .  . 

!  ley  which  is  bordered  by  steep  hills.  Little 

!  Snake  creek  flows  across  the  southeast  cor- 

\  ner.     The  soil  of  the  town  upon  the  sum- 

i  mitsof  the  hills  is  a  hard,  cku'e}'  and  gra\'- 

I  elly  loam,  largely  intermixed   with  frag- 

j  ments  of  slate.     In  the  valley  it  is  a  deep, 

•  rich  alluvium  and  gravelly  loam.    The  t<;'wn 

is  the  smallest  in  the  count}'  and  covers  an 

area  of  14,858  acres. 

Settlement  was  begun  within  the  present 
i  limits  of  the  town  in  the  year  1788,  by  Jon- 
1  athan  Bennett,  Ralph  Lathrop^  and  Wa- 

I  I'lhese  names  are  spelled  in  Wilkinson's  A  una  Is  of 
\  Biii':^ntaiii Ion  as  "  Lotri[)  "  and  "  Hanth."  Tiii--  i>  in- 
j  correct. 
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pies  Hance.  They  were  soon  followed  b}-  ■ 
David  Bound  and  others.  j 

David  Bound  from  New  Jersey  settled  ; 
near  the  mouth  of  Snake  creek  in  1795.  | 
About  a  }'ear  later  he  was  joined  by  his  fam-  j 
ily,  who  came  with  a  four-horse  team,  and  I 
occupied  seventeen  days  in  the  journey.  ! 
Before  reaching  their  destination  their  pro- 
visions were  exhausted.  Mr.  Bound  learned 
the  fact  and  went  to  their  relief,  carr)n"nij^ 
the  provisions  nine  miles  upon  his  back. 
Soon  after  this,  while  luinting  one  day,  Mr. 
Bound  discovered  that  the  -water  in  the 
creek  was  rising  rapid!}',  in  consequence  of 
the  melting-  snow.  He  hastened  home, 
drove  his  cattle  on  a  hill  and  surrounded 
them  with  a  brush  fence  to  prex  ent  them 
from  straying.  When  he  returned  the  wa- 
ter was  running  into  his  pig  pen.  He  placed 
a  plank  in  such  a  position  that  tlie  pig  was 
able  to  walk  up  it  and  over  the  top  of  the 
pen,  when  it  was  also  driven  up  tlie  hill. 
When  he  returned  to  the  house  the  water 
had  entered  it  and  put  out  the  fire.  His 
family  had  retreated  to  the  chamber,  where 
they  had  built  a  fire  in  a  tin  pan,  and  had 
commenced  the  removal  of  their  effects. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
Bound  built  a  raft  and,  crossing  the  stream, 
procured  a  large  canoe,  with  which  he  res- 
cued his  famih',  whom  he  took  from  the 
chamber  window,  and  escaped  to  the  hill, 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Corbett,  and  where  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
main about  a  week  until  the  water  subsided 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  his  return. 

Waples  Hance  located  ■  up  Snake  creek 
above  Corbettsvilie.  A  son  of  his  named 
Asher^Hance  now  lives  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town  of  Binghamton. 

We  fmd  no  record  of  Ralph  Lathrop, 
other  than  that  he  became  insane.  I 

Philip  Burden  settled  near  Snake  creek 
before  1796,  and  was  one  of  the  first  arriv- 
als.   Nothing  is  now  known  of  his  history.'  | 


Robert  Corbett,  grandfather  of  Ira  Cor- 
bett, now  li\  ing  in  the  town,  came  here  from 
Massachusetts  in  1796  and  settled  on  the 
place  now  owned  by  his  grandson.  He  built 
a  house  where  the  shop  now  stands,  near 
Ira  Corbett's  residence.  He  was  father  o( 
Cooper  and  Sewell  Corbett  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Leach.  Cooper  Corbett  was  six  years  old 
when  he  arrived  in  the  new  settlement.  He 
afterward  bought  the  farm  now  owned  b}- 
Frank  Corbett  and  built  the  house  there  as 
early  as  1826  or  1827.  He  died  in  1876  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Sewell  Cor- 
bett settled  on  the  corner  where  Robert 
Corbett  settled.  This  famih"  ha\-e  alwa\-s 
been  large  land  owners  in  the  town,  and 
from  them  Corbettsvilie  received  its  name. 

Daniel  Loach  was  an  early  comer  to  this 
locality  and  married  Ruth  Corbett. 

Ira  Corbett  was  born  in  Conklin  in  1817 
and  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  lum- 
bering and  now  owns  over  700  acres  of  land. 
His  parents  were  Cooper  (before  mentiontd), 
and  Cornelia  Ba\-les5  Corbett.  He  married 
Juliette  Boze,  of  Great  Bend,  in  1841,  and 
they  have  eight  children. 

Asa  Rood,  jr.,  son  of  Asa  Rood,  one  o( 
the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Kirkwood, 
located  near  Corbettsvilie,  about  a  mile 
north,  in  1807  or  1 808.  He  subsequentK' 
removed  to  Michigan.^ 

Noel  Carr  came  here  as  early  as  1 800, 
and  possible  before  that  date.  In  1803  he 
found  his  future  helpmeet  in  Susan  Tousle}- 
and  their  marriage  that  year  was  the  first 
one  celebrated  in  the  town.  The  first  death 
v.-as  that  jf  Silas  Bowl:er. 

The  settlements  within  the  limits  of  this 
town  were  limited  in  number  during  the  first 

1  It  should,  perhaps,  he  -tated  that  many  of  the  names 
of  early  settlers  given  in  French's  excellent  Gazctti-:}- 
of  tliis  State  f I  uMished  l-efore  KirkwxMl  was  fornici) 
as  loavini;  locaied  in  the  town  of  Coni<iin,  have  been  er- 
roneously handed  down  in  other  later  [>uhiicati<)ns  as  set- 
tlers of  the  pirsent  town  of  Conklin.  In  these  pa;;<:> 
ihi.v  are  '^^.cn  ihcir  pr-^i'cr  lucalioii.  'See  lii^tory  -A 
Kirkwood  herein.; 
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decade  of  the  century.  It  was  a  niggled 
and  forest  covered  localit\'.  and  did  not  oiYcr 
the  attractions  to  pioneers  that  were  pre- 
sented by  some  other  sections.  But  this 
very  characteristic  of  heavy  forests  was 
made  a  source  of  prosperity  by  the  few 
hardy  settlers  who  possessed  the  energy 
and  hardihood  to  attempt  their  reduction  to 
marketable  lumber.  Consequently,  saw- 
mills soon  sprang  up  at  available  points  on 
the  streams  and  the  Susquehanna  was  made 
a  highway  for  numerous  rafts.  Mr.  Cor- 
bett  had  a  saw-mill  on  Snake  creek  as  early 
as  1808  and  a  grist-mill  near  b}'  at  perhaps 
an  earlier  date.  The  latter  was  subsequently 
owned  by  Sewell  and  Cooper  Corbett.  The 
latter  sold  his  interest  in  1820  and  Sewell 
died  about  1850.  The  propert}-  then  passed 
to  his  heirs. 

A  Mr.  Sherwood  built  a  saw-mill  in  i8o8 
on  the  east  branch  of  Fitch's  creek,  near  the 
west  line  of  the  present  town  of  Windsor. 

In  the  early  spring  of  18 1 2  Theodore 
Burr,  a  noted  bridge-builder  of  that  time, 
having  previousl}'  made  a  large  contract 
with  the  agent,  General  Joshua  Whitney, 
for  lumber  from  the  Bingham  patent,  built 
a  large  and  excellent  saw-mill  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  about  three  and 
one-half  miles  above  Binghamton.  This 
mill  sent  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  to  the 
Chesapeake  bay  and  other  southern  mar- 
kets for  many  years.  The  several  builders 
and  helpers  in  the  construction  of  this  mill 
are  still  remembered  b\'  William  Wentz, 
who  is  still  living  in  Binghamton  at  the  age 
of  ninciy  years.  Tlicy  were  Captain  Lu- 
ther Thurstin,  a  skillful  millwright,  who  was 
the  "  boss  carpenter."  Chester  Wells,  an 
active  and  competent  \'oung  man,  then 
late  from  either  Connecticut  or  New 
Hampshire,  was  clerk  and  book-keeper. 
'Squire  Edmund  Lawrence,  u'ho  settled 
early  on  the  river  a  mile  abo\'e,  also  render- 
ed active  service,  and  worked  in  the  mill. 


'  We  find  in  the  session  laws  of  M,\rch, 
:  1826.  that  "  Luther  Thurstin  aiid  X'ir^il 
Whitney  were  auilu^rized  to  build  a  clam 
in  tlie  town  of  Conklin.  between  lots  f  .ur 
I  and  seven,  Bingham's  patent,  with  the 
I  necessary  sluices,  etc.  The  dam  was  to  be 
i  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  three  judges 
i  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  cer- 
i  tihcate  obtained  from  them  tliat  the  sluices 
I  were  properly  made  f:)r  the  passage  of  ratts 
\  and  arks." 

i  Like  most  of  the  early  communities  of 
I  Broome  count}",  the  pioneers  soon  estab- 
;  iished  such  schools  as  the}-  were  able  t<', 
i  that  their  children  might  not  grow  up  in 
I  ignorance.  The  earh'  schools  would  com- 
I  pare  very  unfavorabl}-  with  those  of  tiie 
I  present  day.  If  there  was  a  log  structure 
j  of  small  dimensions,  and  almost  devoid  of 
i  furnishing,  which  was  devoted  to  the  cx- 
I  elusive  use  of  the  school,  with  perhaps  an 
I  occasional  religious  meeting,  it  was  all  that 
I  was  expected,  and  e\'en  then  the  schoi;ir> 
j  oi'ten  had  a  long  and  weary  tramp  througii 
I  the  woods  to  their  tasks.  We  have  no  ac- 
j  count  of  the  first  school  taught  in  the  town, 
i  but  William  Wentz  taught  a  s:hooi  at  Cor- 
I  bettsville  in    18 14,   boarding  with  Daniel 

Leach,  before  mentioned,  and  from  that 
i  time  on  they  multiplied  as  the  needs  of  dif- 
I  ferent  neighborhoods  demanded. 

Relative  to  religious  mitters  at  an  earl\- 

da}-,  we  find  the  following  in  the  count}' 
I  Gazetteer,  t)ublished  in  1872:  "The  set- 
I  tiers  in  this  vicinity  gave  early  evidence  ot 
I  a  deep  interest  in  religious  matters.  The 
;  first  r(  ligious  ser-.'ices  were  condiicte<l  h}' 
I  Revs.  David  Dunliam  and  J*,/iin  Leacli,  who 
i  were  Methodist  missionaries;  but  whether 
I  the  extraordinar}-  zeal  displa}-ed  b}'  the  in- 
j  habitants  of  this  locality  at  an  earl}-  day 
I  was  due  to  their  ministrations,  does  not  a[>- 
\  pear,  though  it  is  fair  to  presume  the}-  ex- 
'  erterl  a  salutar}-  influence  in  that  dircrtioii. 
i  The  people  seem  to  hav'e  been  extreniel} 
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rigorous  in  the  observance  of  devotional 
exercises,  for  in  speaking  of  them,  J.  B. 
Wilkinson,  in  the  Annals  of  Binghanitou, 
page  140,  says:  '  It  is  said  that  in  all  the 
families  from  the  mouth  of  Snake  creek  to 
Harmony,  beyond  the  bend  (Great  Bend 
in  Pennsylvania),  morning  and  evening 
prayers  were  offered  ;  and  not  one  family 
in  this  whole  distance  in  which  there  was 
not  one  or  more  of  the  members  pious.' 
But  what  appears  more  strange  is  the  fact, 
which  we  extract  from  the  same  work,  that 
*  in  the  course  of  five  and  twenty  years, 
instead  of  nearh'  all  the  families  being 
pious,  not  but  two  or  three  were  to  be 
found  entitled  to  that  sacred  epithet.' 
Whether  this  declension  is  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  these  early  settlers  and  the  influx 
of  an  element  inimical  to  their  devout  prac- 
tices, or  to  change  in  their  religious  convic- 
tions, we  have  been  unable  to  learn  ;  but 
the  author  quoted  is  inclined  to  '  refer  it  to 
the  general  depravity  of  men.'  After  the 
death,  in  18 14,  of  Rev.  Daniel  Buck,  the 
resident  minister  at  Great  Bend,  infidelity, 
which  had  previously  manifested  itself  in  a 
subdued  form,  was,  by  many,  '  openly  and 
publicly  avowed  ;  and  its  abettors  went  so 
far  as  to  hold  their  meetings  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  to  read  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason  "  to  the 
multitude.  They  showed  their  hostilit}'  to 
the  Christian  religion  by  attending  meetings 
for  divine  worship,  and  either  succeeding 
with  theirs  immediately,  before  the  Chris- 
tian congregation  had  dispersed,  or  they 
would  commence  before  the  stated  hour  for 
Christian  worship.  Meetings  then  were 
held  in  a  school-house,  in  which  the  whole 
communit}'  felt  they  had  an  equal  right. 
The  magistrate  of  the  place,  however,  who 
took  a  part  in  this  demoralizing  cause,  too 
active  for  his  own  interest  or  lasting  repu- 
tation, was,  in  consequence,  finally  deposed 
from  his  office.'  ^     In  what  the  culpability 

1  It  is  tlie  opinion  of  William  Wentz  (and  there  can  be 


j  of"  the  so-called  infidels,  implied  in  the  quo- 
!  tation  from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  consisted,  does 
:  not  appear,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  per- 
1  sistence  of  the  right  to  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religious  convictions ;  for  the  right  to 
the  free  use  of  the  school- house  for  relig- 
ious purposes  remains  unquestioned,  and  his 
charge  does  not   implicate  them   in  any 
breach  of  decorum.     But  we  will  draw  the 
I  mantle  of  charity  over  an  historic  period 
i  in  which  men  were  sometimes  led  by  blind 
zeal  to  unwittingly  persecute  those  who 
differed  with  them  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  look  with  intense  gratitude  at  a  present 
which  ensures  comparative  immunit}-  to  ail 
from  similar  persecutions." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town,  we  learn  that  Benjamin 
Morton  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  on 
Snake  creek,  and  cleared  the  land  where  he 
located.  He  found  a  well-rusted  gun  on 
his  premises,  which  is  still  in  his  possession. 
He  came  from  Greene,  Chenango  county, 
and  located  at  or  near  Conklin  Forks,  where 
he  built  the  first  house.  He  died  in  April, 
I  87 1,  and  was  the  first  person  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Conklin  P^orks.  His  children 
living  here  now  are  Arnold  E.,  De  Witt  C, 
and  Matilda  Tripp. 

Daniel  Brooks  was  an  early  settler  in  the 
town,  and  was  father  of  Hiram  K.  Brooks, 
who  was  born  in  the  town  in  1827.  His 
wife  was  Amanda  Finch,  and  they  have 
six  children. 

Ira  Gardner  came  here  in  1826  from 
Essex  county.  Pie  has  held  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  highways  sc\'eral  terms, 
and  has  been  prominent  in   general  town 

no  better  authority)  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  made  these 
statements  \\\>ox\  insufficient  evidence.  Mr.  Wentz  re- 
members no  stronger  general  evidence  of  prevailing  j^iety 
nmong  the  first  j)ioneers  than  among  those  of  later  years. 
'The  young  people  of  early  days,  in  particular,  too  often 
sneered  and  scoffed  at  religion,  and  the  jiioneer  {>rcachcr.^ 
indulged  in  unseemly  conte^t^  o\  er  dispute<l  points  in 
tlic(ii(>gy,  wliic!)  cour-.e  did  not  ad\ance  the  interests  of 
the  cause. 
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matters.  His  wife  was  Almira  Pardee; 
they  have  five  children. 

Isaac  Bishop  settled  in  the  town  about 
the  year  1828,  coming  from  Connecticut. 
Josiah  Bishop,  who  now  lives  in  the  town, 
is  a  son  of  Isaac.  He  married  Deborah 
Severson,  whose  parents,  John  A.  and  Abi- 
<jail  Severson,  came  to  the  town  as  early  as 
1820,  from  Albany  county.  They  have 
two  children  living,  both  in  Binghamton. 

Edmund  Lawrence  came  from  Massachu- 
setts and  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  in  181 3.  His  son,  Mortimer  Law- 
rence, now  lives  in  the  town,  where  he  was 
born  in  1840.  He  has  been  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  past  twelv^e  years.  He  mar- 
ried Helen  L.  Dewey,  and  they  have  four 
children. 

Amos  Brant  came  to  the  town  as  early 
as  1825  and  was  the  first  blacksmith  at 
Corbettsville.  Cornelius  Winans  was  the 
first  shoemaker  there  as  early  as  1825. 

Among  those  who  came  into  the  tov/n  at 
a  still  later  date  may  be  mentioned  Nich- 
olas Levee,  who  came  in  1837  5  Jacob 
Levee,  now  a  resident  of  the  town,  is  his 
son.  Aaron  V"an  Wormer,  who  came  in 
1838  ;  he  has  been  supervisor  of  the  town 
six  terms  and  has  held  other  minor  ofiices. 
Alfred  Bagley  settled  in  the  town  in  1838, 
and  is  the  father  of  Church  Bagley.  Burtis  J. 
Bayless,  born  in  the  town  m  October,  1844. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  the  pioneer  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
137th  Regiment  of  Volunteers  and  lost  a 
leg  near  Atlanta  in  1864.  He  has  held  the 
office  of  town  clei'k  ten  or  twelve  terms  and 
is  a  merchant  at  Conklin  Station. 

The  names  of  other  settlers  will  appear  in 
the  records  of  the  several  hamlets. 

There  is  but  one  railroad  station  in  Conk- 
lin, which  is  about  half  way  between  Cor- 
bettsville and  Milburn.  The  station  is  at  a 
point  that  has  been  principall}-  built  up  by 
Ira  Corbett  since  i860.     He  built  the  saw- 


mill, a  blacksmith  shop  and  wagon  shop, 
there.    This  hamlet  had  formerly  been  in- 
cluded under  tlie  name  of  Corbettsville,  but 
was  given  the  name  of  "  Conklin  "  by  the 
railroad  authorities. 

The  history  of  the  town  is  a  record  of 
peace  and  quietude.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  its  religious  proclivities  were  devel- 
oped at  an  early  day,  and  in  later  years  it 
has  been  a  strong  temperance  communit\'. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  no  license 
granted  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage,  and  several  thriving  temper- 
ance lodges  are  in  existence.  At  Conklin 
Forks  there  is  a  lodge  of  Good  Templars 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  county — 130 
members.  The  Royal  Templars  also  have 
a  lodge  here. 

When  the  call  for  troops  to  suppress  the 
Southern  rebellion  went  forth,  the  town  re- 
sponded with  her  quota  of  enlistments,  and 
those  who  went  from  here  to  the  battle- 
field acquitted  themselves  with  honor.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  of  military 
history  in  preceding  pages. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  early  records 
of  this  town  are  lost  and  we  are  unable  to 
give  the  names  of  officers  earlier  than  1855. 
The  names  of  the  supervisors  since  tliat  date 
with  the  years  of  their  service  are  as  follows  : 

Henry  H.  Green,  1855  ;  Theron  Stout- 
enburg,  1856;  T.  Thompson,  1857-58; 
Theron  Stoutenburg,  1859;  Benjamin  \V. 
Lawrence,  1S60;  Aaron  Van  Wormer, 
1861;  Nathaniel  I.  Finch,  1862-63;  E.  Wil- 
bur, 1S64;  Benjamin  W.  Lawrence,  1865- 
66;  J.  S.  Corbett,  1867  to  1869  inclusi\'e; 
Benjamin  W.  Lawrence,  1870;  Henry  N. 

Watson,  1871  ;   ,  1872;  Aaron  Wan 

Wormer,  jr.,  1873;  J.  S.  Corbett,  1874; 
l>enjamin  W.  Lawrence,  1875  ;  J.  S.  Cor- 
^bett,  1876;  Charles  E.  Fuller,  1 877-78  ;  J. 
S.  Corbett,  1879;  Aaron  Van  Wormer, 
1880  to  1882  inclusive;  Benjamin  Law- 
rence, 1883.' 
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Following  are  the  names  of  the  town  offi- 
cers for  the  year  1884:  — 

Supervisor  —  Aaron  Van  Wornier. 

Town  clerk  —  B.  J.  Ba}  less. 

Justices  of  the  peace  —  T.  J.  Finch,  Ed- 
ward C.  Tompkins,  Mortimer  Lawrence, 
Albert  Stafford. 

Assessors  —  Jacob  Levee,  J.  Rogers, 
George  Lowe. 

Commissioner  of  highways  —  Levi  L. 
Roe. 

Collector  —  H.  C.  Wilbur. 

Overseers  of  the  poor —  Henry  Snedaker, 
Church  Bagley. 

Inspectors  of  election  —  William  Ruger, 
Garrett  Stone,  Edwin  Lawrence. 

Constables  —  H.  C.  Wilbur,  John  Os- 
trander,  Walter  Fling,  C.  H.  Burgett. 

Excise  commissioner  —  Daniel  Ba\^less. 

Corbettsville.  — This  is  a  small  hamlet  in 
the  town  and  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  and  near  the  line  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  and  the 
Susquehanna  river.  It  Is  picturesquely  lo- 
cated amid  the  surrounding  hiils.  Sewell 
Corbett  was  the  first  postmaster  here,  and 
when  Ira  Corbett  built  his  store  in  1845,  he 
took  the  office  and  kept  it  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Daniel  J.  Murphy  filled'  the  posi- 
tion and  in  1867  J-  O.  Porter,  the  present 
official,  took  it. 

The  first  mercantile  business  done  at  this 
point  was  by  B.  &  J.  Smith,  v/ho  built  their 
store  in  1840.  They  were  succeeded  by 
Page  &  Conklin,  and  the)-  by  Sewell  &  Ira 
Corbett.  This  store  was  finally  abandoned. 
Ira  Corbett  built  the  present  store  in  1845 
and  conducted  the  business  seven  years. 
He  sold  to  F.  Burt  and  he  to  John  O. 
Porter  in  1869.  ^^r.  Porter  still  conducts 
the  business. 

Ira  Corbett  built  his  first  saw-mill  here 
in  1856  and  has  operated  it  ever  since. 
The  lumber  trade  of  the  tow  n  had  been 
vigorously    prosecuted,  however,  since  as 


earh'  as  181 5,  having  been  developed 
largely  by  Cooper  Corbett,  and  continued 
since  by  his  son  Ira.  The  business  has 
amounted  to  from  $50,000  to  $ roo,ooo  an- 
nualK'.  Ira  Corbett  built  a  second  mill  on 
Little  Snake  creek,  a  mile  below  Corbetts- 
ville, in  1865  ;  this  was  a  steam  mill  and 
one  of  the  best  in  this  section.  It  was 
burned  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In 
1876  he  rebuilt  the  Conklin  mill,  it  having 
also  been  burned.  Mr.  Corbett  also  built 
a  mill  in  Binghamton  and  one  in  Penns\'l- 
vania,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  exten- 
si\'e  lumber  dealers  in  the  county. 

The  planing-mill,  sash  and  door  factory 
v/as  built  b\'  Ira  Corbett  in  1880  and  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Fisher,  in 
1884. 

The  foundrv-  was  built  by  Sewell  Corbett 
in  1845,  ^^'^^^  operated  it  until  1 850,  when 
he  sold  it  to  Sewell,  jr.,  and  Julius  Corbett. 
In  the  \'ear  1852  Jeremiah  Bull  took  it  and 
transformed  it  into  a  tanner)'  and  then  sold 
it  to  Fred.  Burt.  He  transferred  it  to  Geo. 
Belmy,  who  sold  it  to  the  present  owner, 
John  O.  Porter.  This  tannery  is  a  pros- 
perous establishment,  gives  emplo}'ment  to 
si.Kteen  or  eighteen  hands  constantly  and 
turns  out  from  lS,000  to  20,000  sides  of 
leather  annually. 

The  wagon- shop  was  built  b\'  Sewell 
Corbett  as  a  part  of  the  foundry  already 
mentioned.  F'ive  or  six  years  later  it  was 
occupied  as  a  wagon- shop  by  Ira  Corbett 
and  later  by  Sewell  Corbett.  It  now  be- 
longs to  the  tannery  property  and  is  owned 
by  John  O.  Porter. 

Amos  Brant  was  the  first  blacksmith 
here  and  came  as  early  as  1825.  He  was 
here  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  James  Mc- 
Cannon  was  here  for  a  time.  Sewell  and 
Ira  Corbett  have  both  employed  black- 
smiths and  carried  on  the  business,  until  it 
was  finally  transferred  to  Charles  Hupman, 
the  present  owner. 
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The  hamlet  of  Corbettsville  gave  indica- 
tions of  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity 
between  1840  and  1850 — a  growth  that 
has  scarcely  been  justified  in  later  \-ears. 
In  that  decade  Ira  Corbett  did  a  business  in 
his  store  of  $50,000  a  year,  and  other  es- 
tablishments were  prosperous. 

Ebenezer  Carter  had  a  cabinet  shop  here 
from  about  the  year  1825,  which  he  ran 
some  ten  or  fifteen  \'ears  ;  the  business  was 
then  abandoned. 

Cooper  and  Sewell  Corbett,  his  brother, 
had  a  carding- mill  here  as  early  as  1820. 
which  was  in  operation  to  1840;  it  was  one 
of  the  first  in  this  section  of  the  country 
and  did  considerable  business. 

Cornelius  W^inans  was  the  first  shoemaker 
here  and  came  as  early  as  1825.  He  con- 
tinued his  trade  until  1878. 

The  hotel  was  built  by  Cooper  Corbett 
in  1846  and  was  conducted  b\-  his  sc^n. 
Cooper,  jr.,  for  a  period.  It  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Knapp,  after  u  hom 
came  Daniel  i\Iurph\%  John  Alurph}'  and 
Henry  Sherman.  It  is  now  owned  by  H. 
H.  Dunmore,  who  took  possession  in  1884^ 

It  will  be  correctly  inferred  from  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  the  records  of  this  town 
that  the  Corbett  families  must  be  given 
much  credit  for  the  energy  and  enterprise 
that  has  enabled  them  to  accomplish  so 
much  for  the  general  welfare  and  material 
advancement  of  the  community. 

Milburn  (Coiiklin  Station). —  This  is  a 
hamlet  of  some  fifty  families,  located  near 
the  Susquehanna  river  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
railroad.  The  post-ofiice  at  this  point  was 
removed  from  Conklin  Centre,  where  Whit- 
lock  Carley  was  postmaster.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded there  by  John  Mead.  B.  J.  Bayless 
succeeded  Mead  in  1859,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration the  office  was  removed  to  Mil- 
burn  ;  he  is  the  present  postmaster.  The 
office  at  Conklin  Centre  was  re-establi.shed 
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in    1877,  Robert  Dickinson  is  post- 

master. 

The  first  store  in  Milburn  was  built  by 
John  Ba\-less  as  early  as  1 840.  The  build- 
ing was  next  occupied  by  Henr\'  Greene 
and  then  by  Eldridge  Watson,  after  which 
the  business  in  that  store  was  abandoned. 

B.  J.  Bayless  built  his  present  store  in 
1859  and  has  done  a  successful  trade,  in 
connection  with  the  post-ofiice,  since. 

In  1876  Frank  Bostwick  built  tht-  store 
now  conducted  by  his  widow. 

Wicku  ire  &  Winman  succeeded  L.  La\-- 
ton  as  blacksmiths  here  in  1884.  Tiiis  is 
the  only  shop  of  the  kind. 

The  largest  industr\'  at  this  point  is  the 
American  Acetate  of  Lime  Works.  The\- 
were  established  here  in  1844  by  John  H. 
Turnbull,  and  have  become  the  leading  in- 
dustr\'  of  the  town.  Mr.  Turnbull  was 
lost  at  sea,  and  the  works  were  managed  b\' 
Mr.  Saxton  until  the  establishment  was 
sold  to  Holmes,  Edwards  &  Co.  in  1878, 
which  firm  now  controls  it.  About  two 
hundred  gallons  of  wood  alcohol  are  made 
per  week.  C.  Pl.  L.  Holmes  is  president  of 
the  company,  as  at  present  formed  ;  Geo. 
C.  P^dwards,  treasurer;  Geo.  W.  Emmons, 
superintendent ;  B.  A.  Jewell,  manager. 

PresbyteritDi  ChiircJi. —  When  and  b}' 
w^hom  this  church  was  organized  there  are 
no  records  to  tell.  It  is  reported  in  con- 
nection with  the  Susquehanna  Presbytery 
in  1826,  and  was  probably  organized  some 
years  before  that  date.  It  was  for  several 
years  reported  with  Montrose  Presbyter}', 
and  ill  1S42  with  Tioga  Presbytery,  and  so 
remained  until  its  present  connection. 
John  M.  Babbitt  appears  from  the  minutes 
of  assembly  as  the  first  stated  supply. 
After  him  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  A.  R.  Ra\-- 
.  mond,  John  G.  Lowe,  H.  O.  Howland  ; 
Samuel  W.  Leonard,  1842-43  ;  vacant 
from  1S46  to  1851;  Wm.  M.  Woollen-, 
I  1832-53;  Foster  Lilly,  1854;  Peter  Lock- 
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wood,  stated  supply  in  1857;  from  1S57 
until  1864  stated  supply,  but  name  of  min- 
ister not  given.  Willard  Richardson,  supply 
in  1864;  Israel  Brundage  in  1866;  from 
1867  to  1870,  supply  not  know  n  ;  David 
D.  Gregory,  supply  from  1S71  to  1873; 
Joel  Wakeman  until  1881,  succeeded  by  \V. 
A.  Beecher,  present  pastor.  It  is  not 
known  just  when  the  church  edifice  was 
built,  but  it  was  remodeled  in  1872.  The 
elders  are  John  Campbell,  Daniel  B<iyless, 
John  A.  Stuart.  Elder  Henry  Knight,  re- 
cently resigned,  had  held  the  office  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  came  to  this  town 
in  1838.  The  trustees  are  John  A.  Stuart, 
Jacob  Banta  and  Sheldon  Ives. 

Conklin  Forks. —  This  is  a  hamlet  situat- 
ed in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  on 
Snake  creek.  The  localit}^  was  not  settled 
until  a  later  date  than  the  river  valley. 
Reuben  and  Benjamin  Horton  came  here 
among  the  first  and  built  the  mill.  It  was 
built  in  1832  and  subscquenti\-  sold  to  Jack 
Main  and  Zachariah  Cutton.  They  sold  to 
Thomas  Chapel  and  he  to  Perry  Tyler.  It 
afterward  changed  hands  a  number  of  times 
and  finally  passed  into  possession  of  the 
present  owner,  Atwood  Vining. 

Jesse  A.  and  Jesse  J*.  Coon  were  here  as 
early  as  1830;  the  former  settled  on  the 
hill  farm  now  owned  by  Lorenzo  Meeker  ; 
the  latter  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Fred. 
Sanford.  They  were  cousins  and  were  here 
when  Benjamin  Horton  came  in. 

Zachariah  Cutton  built  the  house  now 
owned  by  Richard  Van  Patten. 

Fred.  W.  Van  Patten  opened  the  first 
store  here  in  1873.  His  fatlier  was  one  ot 
the  early  comers  to  this  locality  and  built 
the  mill  now  owned  by  Richard  V^an  Pat- 
ten in  1836,  in  connection  with  Frederick 
Shufelt.  The  store  of  Mr.  Van  Patten  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  his  father,  by  whom 
it  was  built  in  1852  ;  the  son  made  additions 
to  it  in  1873  and  occupied  it  as  a  store. 


I  ^There  was  a  store  kept  by  Sylvester 
;  Finch  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here  on 
i  the  Finch  farm,  before  the  war.  He  went 
{  to  Kirkwood.  He  was  the  first  postmaster, 
I  and  was  succeeded  by  Milton  Pearson  and 
I  he  b\-  Samuel  Clement,  the  present  official. 
I  The  latter  took  the  store  in  1874,  suc- 
I  ceedinc^  Mr.  Pearson. 

I  There  is  an  acetate  of  lime  works  here 
I  which  were  erected  in  1879  by  Finch  & 
I  Ross.  The  establishment  is  a  large  one 
I  and  rivals  the  one  alread}'  described  at 
Milburn. 

The  first  blacksmith  shop  here  was  run 
b\'  Ezekiel  Finch.  He  lived  in  the  house 
afterwards  occupied  by  John  Shufelt  and 
now  used  tor  a  carpenter  shop.  The  next 
blacksmith  was  a  Mr.  Strickland,  who  oc- 
I  cupied  a  shop  built  b\'  Atwood  Vining.  It 
j  was  afterward  sold  to  Richard  Van  Patten, 
I  who  added  a  wagon- shop.  He  still  owns 
i  it,  but  it  is  run  bv  Ezekiel  P^inch. 
I  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. —  This  soci- 
!  ety  w^as  organized  about  1870,  at  which 
!  time  the  church  was  built.  Rev.  Calvin 
I  Arnold  preached  here  from  1872  to  1873. 
!  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Mr.  Holbrook. 
j  The  first  trustees  were  Samuel  Clement, 
I  Sylvester  Finch,  Richard  Van  Patten,  At- 
I  wood  Valuing,  Albert  Spafford,  Thomas  J. 
j  P^inch,  Francis  Rulison.  The  present 
I  trustees  are  Francis  Rulison,  E.  Wilber, 
i  Daniel  Cline,  Alpheus  Meeker,  Thomas 
I  Owen,  Fred.  Van  Patten  and  Nelson  Ru- 
j  lison. 

I      Baptist    CJiurcJi.  —  The     first  Baptist 
church  of  Conkiin  is  located  on  the  river 
■  road  near  the  east  center  of  the  town  and 
,  near  Conklin  Centre.     It  was  organized  in 
1855,  with  forty-three  members,  by  Rev. 
S.   M.  Stimson,  of  Binghamton,  who  was 
the  first    pastor.     The    house  of  worship 
,  was  erected  in   1856  at  a  cost  of  $1,600. 
'  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  G.  W.  Grecn- 
\  wood.     The  elders  are  Benjamin  Lawrence 
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and  Mortimer  Lawrence.    The  society  is 
small  in  numbers. 

Coiiklin  Ctfitrc  is  a  mere  hamlet  located 
about  the  center  of  the  east  border  of  the  i 
town.     Edmund  Lawrence  settled  in  this  | 
locality  in  1813  and  Isaac  Bishop  in  18 14.  I 


Alfred  Bagley  came  in  1838  and  Nicholas 
Levee  in  1837.  John  Lowe  settled  here 
in  1842  and  Nathaniel  I-'inch  in  1S37; 
Aaron  Van  W'ormer  in  183S  ;  James  W'cod- 
side  in  185 1.  Tiiere  is  no  business  done 
here. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  KIRKWOOD. 


KIRKWOOD  is  the  youngest  town  in 
Broome  county,  having  been  formed 
from  Conklin  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1859.  It  was  originall}'  a  part  of  the  old 
town  of  Chenango.  Its  narrowest  end 
borders  on  the  Pennsy  lvania  line  in  about 
the  center  of  the  county  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fenton  ;  on 
the  east  by  Colesville  and  Windsor;  on  the 
south  by  Pennsyh  ania.  and  on  the  w  est  and 
southwest  b\'  Conklin  and  Binghamton,  or 
the  Susquehanna  river.  The  town  covers 
an  area  of  18.437  acres. 

The  surface  consists  of  broad  intervals 
upon  the  Susquehanna  river,  which  sepa- 
rates the  town  from  Conklin,  and  the  high 
and  broken  uplands  that  rise  to  the  east- 
ward and  northward.  It  is  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams  that  How  into  the 
Susquehanna.  In  the  valley  the  soil  is  a 
rich,  deep  alluvium  and  gravelh,-  loam ; 
while  on  the  hills  it  is  a  clayey  and  gravelly 
loam,  intermixed  with  slate  fragments.  The 
town  was  formerly  covered  with  heavy  tim- 
ber, of  which  pine  formed  a  considerable 
portion.  This  has  all,  or  nearly  all,  been 
cut  off,  and  the  remaining  timber  is  largely 
oak  or  chestnut,  with  other  hard  woods  in- 
terspersed. Grain  growing  and  dairying 
are  now  the  principal  agricultural  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  probable  that  Gcrrit  Snedeker  was 


the  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  this 
town,i  although  it  is  not  known  definite!)-. 
He  came  here  from  Tom's  River,  N.  J.,  <:)f 
which  State  he  was  a  native,  before  1 800, 
locating  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna 
one  mile  above  the  present  site  of  Kirk- 
wood  village.  His  daughter  Catiierine 
married  David  Bound,  who  was  a  member 
of  a  family  who  were  among  the  very  early 
settlers  in  this  vicinity.  Elizabeth  Siiede- 
ker  married  Andrew  Johnson  and  Abigail 
married  David  Bayless.  Gerrit  Snedeker's 
sons  were  Isaac,  David  and  James,  all  of 
whom  became  prominent  and  well-known 
citizens  of  the  town.  James  Bound,  son 
of  David  Bound,  above  mentioned,  was 
born  in  18 13,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Kirk- 
wood  village  ;  he  is  a  farmer  and  a  shoe- 
maker. 

Jonathan  Fitch,  from  whom  Fitch's  creek 
received  its  name,  settled  on  that  stream  in 
1789.  He  came  from  Wyoming,  and  is 
credited  in  the  official  civil  list  with  being 
the  fir-.t  Member  of  Assembly  from  Tioga 
county,  I7S^2.  If  he  may  be  called  a  set- 
tler in  Kirkwood  he  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
one.  He  built  the  first  grist-mill  in  the 
county  in  1790,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Fitch's  creek.    Pioneers  brought  their  grists 

1  .Mr.  Sn<i(leker'>  settlement  is  given  by  some  aurhori- 
tie.s  a>  acro>->  tlie  ri\cr  in  wiint  is  w^jw  Conklin  ;  but  thi^ 
ia  rruacuus. 
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to  this  mill  at  that  time  from  a  distance  of 
forty  miles  or  more. 

John  Peter  Wentz,  from  Water  Gap  of 
the  Lehigh,  Northampton  count)-,  Pa.,  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Kirk  wood  villaoe  in  | 
June,  1793,  and  occupied  the  premises  sub- 
sequently bought  by  Abraham  Berkalew, 
until  the  spring  of  1806,  when  the  latter 
took  possession  of  the  place.  The  children 
of  Mr.  Berkalew  were  John,  James,  Peter, 
Nancy,  Hannah,  Mary,  Margaret,  Jane  and 
Abigail.  The  children  of  John  Peter  Wentz 
were  Elizabeth,  John,  William,  Justus,  Peter, 
Catharine,  Jacob,  George  Lane,  Sally  Comp- 
ton,  Julia,  George  Harrison.  3vlr.  Wentz 
died  in  Binghamton,  January  4th,  1833. 
His  wife  died  March  9th,  1833. 

Levi  Bennett,  as  early  as  1800  or  before, 
settled  on  the  river  one  mile  below  the  vil- 
lage of  Kirkwood.  His  children  were  Eliz- 
abeth, John,  Mary  Ann,  Abigail,  Nancy, 
Jane  and  Margaret.  Nancy  married  Rich- 
ard Lewis;  is  now  about  eighty  )'ears  of 
age  and  a  resident  of  Binghamton. 

Edward  or  Henry  Spaulding  occupied 
the  Bennett  place  some  time  near  1797  ; 
removed  to  Cayuga  soon  after. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Taggart,  up  to  about- 
1802,  occupied  the  Jones  farm  about  two 
miles  below  the  village  of  Kirkwood.  He 
was  a  genial,  intelligent  Yankee;  captain 
of  the  first  military  company  raised  in  this 
section  of  country  after  the  Revolution  ;  a 
spinning- wheelwright,  brick-maker,  skillful 
hunter. 

William  Wentz,  son  of  John  Peter  Wentz, 
was  born  in  1794.  In  1806  his  father  re- 
moved to  the  "  Park  harm,"  about  hve  j 
miles  east  of  Binghamton.  When  William 
was  ten  years  old  he  attended  George 
Lane's  school,  one  of  the  earliest  in  this 
section.  In  1809  he  first  began  teaching 
school,  and  three  years  later  he  went  to 
Lehigh  county,  Pa.,  where  he  was  employed 
as  clerk  in  a  store.     Six  months  later  he  | 


was  given  a  clerkship  under  a  recruiting 
officer  named  Jacob  Felter,  who  was  enlist- 
ing soldiers  for  the  war  then  in  progress. 
The  station  w  as  at  Wilkesbarre.  After  en- 
I  listing  sixty  or  seventy  men  Mr.  Wentz  was 
given  fourteen  dollars  for  his  ser\'ice.  In 
1813-14  he  was  again  engaged  as  clerk  in 
the  only  store  then  between  Binghamton 
and  Great  Bend  ;  it  was  near  his  home. 
In  1815  he  was  married  to  Sally  Compton, 
and  he  opened  a  store  seven  miles  east  of 
I>inghamton,  at  the  old  "  Park  Ta\  ei-n," 
and  began  selling  goods  for  John  ]\IcKinney 
and  Daniel  Lerov,  who  were  amonc^  the 
first  merchants  in  Binghamton.  The  strin- 
gency of  war  times  and  other  causes  pro- 
duced so  heavy  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
his  stock  that  he  became  bankrupt  and 
turned  over  his  entire  property,  even  to  his 
last  cow,  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  In  1818 
he  again  began  teachijig  in  what  was  then 
the  principal  public  school  in  Binghamton, 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Hawley 
streets.  In  1S23  he  began  surveying, 
which  he  followed  most  of  the  remainder 
of  his  long  life.  To  learn  that  science  he 
removed  to  Binghamton  and  studied  with 
Peter  Robinson,  who  had  come  to  Bing- 
hamton as  usher  in  a  school  opened  by  a 
man  named  Shipley;  this  school  was  located 
a  mile  up  the  river  on  the  Whitney  farm. 
In  1 82  I  Mr.  Wentz  taught  a  school  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  that 
part  of  the  city  known  as  Tompkinsville. 
He  is  still  living  in  Binghamton,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-four  years,  and  can  boast  that  he 
surveyed  every  lot  on  the  Bingham  Pat- 
j  ent,  besides  8,000  acres  to  tiie  east  of  Che- 
nango Forks.  He  also  assisted  in  the  pre- 
liminary surveys  for  the  Erie  railroad,  and 
later  saved  that  company  $1  50,000  through 
his  counsel  relative  to  the  course  of  the 
Starrucca  viaduct.  He  also  located  about 
thirty  miles  of  the  Albany  and  Susque- 
I  hanna  railroad  in  1863.     Mr.  Wentz  is  in 
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remarkable  possession  of  his  faculties,  con- 
sidering his  great  age. 

The  George  Lane,  mentioned  above,  was 
a  school  teacher  in  the  town  of  Windsor  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  came  in  1803 
to  teach  in  a  log  school-house  that  stood 
near  G.  Snedeker's  place.  In  the  following 
spring  he  taught  in  the  house  of  Peter 
Wentz,  father  of  William  Wentz.  He  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  and  remarkable  con- 
version to  the  faith  in  Christ  and  became  a 
circuit  preacher  of  the  Methodist  religion. 
Some  fifteen  \  ears  later  he  went  to  new 
York  city  and  became  the  head  of  the 
Methodist  book  concern. 

Daniel  Chapman  was  one  of  the  \ery 
early  settlers  in  the  present  town  of  Kirk- 
wood, and  located  about  a  mile  and  a  qu^ir- 
ter  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  on  the 
river.     He  was  a  carpenter. 

Asa  Rood  first  settled  two  miles  below 
the  site  of  Kirkwood  Station,  on  the  ri\'er, 
in  1796.  He  came  from  P>eehold,  Mass. 
He  had  a  large  family,  the  children's  names 
being  Aaron,  Sylvia,  Ira,  Amos,  Penina  and 
Asa,  jr. 

Asa  Squires  settled  seven  miles  abo\-e 
Binghamton  at  the  Daniel  Park  place  about 
the  year  1798  ;  he  came  from  Connecticut. 
His  wife  was  a  physician.  Their  children 
were  Asa,  jr.  (a  nian  who  was  noted  for  his 
great  strength),  Zaccheus,  Bird,  Stephen, 
and  one  or  two  others.  The  Squires  fam- 
ily of  Binghamton  were  relatives  of  this 
pioneer. 

John  Bell  located  about  six  miles  above 
Binghamton  about  the  year  1790. 

Silas  Bowker  settled  very  early  at  the  i 
site  of  Kirkwood  Station,  and  in  1793  re- 
moved to  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
John  Peter  Wentz,  before  mentioned,  moved 
into  his  house.  It  was,  of  course,  a  log 
structure  and  was  about  twelve  feet  square, 
with  one  small  f(jur-light  window  on  the 
north  side. 


Joel  Lamereaux  was  an  early  settler  and 
I  located  on  the  Edward  V.  Park  farm  about 
1798.     He  afterward  removed  to  Windsor, 
;  where  he  died. 

j  David  Compton  settled  in  1 798  four  miles 
1  above  Binghamton,  near  the  river;  he  kept 
I  a  tavern  there.  He  was  the  second  militar\' 
:  captain  in  this  region.  His  daughter  be- 
I  came  the  wife  of  William  Wentz.  Joseph 
I  Compton  settled  near  Binghamton  on  the 
;  south  side  of  the  river. 

I  Noel  Carr  came  in  before  1794  and  set- 
tled on  the  south  side  of  the  river  opposite 
the  Andrus  mills,  below  Kirkwood.  He 
died  about  1797,  his  death  being  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  town. 

Abraham  Miller  settled  a  little  above 
Binghamton  before  1800. 

Ebenezer  Park  settled  in  18 15  or  18  16, 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  William  Bart- 
lett,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  State  asylum. 
A  daughter  married  Jonathan  Miller,  father 
of  Ross  }*Iiller,  of  Binghamton. 

Chester  Wells,  father  of  J.  Stuart  \\  ells, 
now  of  Binghamton,  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire about  1 81 2.  He  was  a  carpenter  and 
builder  and  was  connected  with  Captain 
Thurstin  in  the  building  of  bridges  and 
mills.  He  also  taught  an  early  school  in  the 
town  and  was  supervisor. 

Isaac  Bevier  was  one  of  the  early  school 
teachers  and  taught  on  the  **  Park  farm  "  in 
!  1808.    The  house  burned  and  another  was 
built  a  mile  nearer  Binghamton.     Dr.  Jon- 
athan Gray  also  taught  at  this  place. 

William  Jones  came  from  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  in  1802,  and  settled  on  the  river  about 
two  miies  below  Kirkwood  village.  His 
children  were  Barney.  Samuel,  John,  I^d- 
ward,  George,  Klias,  Mary  and  Lydia. 

Thomas  Carroll  came  in  1805  and  located 
where  his  son  Thomas  now  lives,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  town  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  ISenajah  Stand  ley  settled 
whese  his  son  William  now  lives,  in  tlie 
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northeastern  part  ;  this ,  locality  has  been 
known  as  Standloy  Hollow.  Aaron  Ray, 
with  his  father,  William  Ra\',  a  colored  man, 
was  also  a  settler  in  this  region  in  1824,  and 
has  sons  now  livini^  there. 

Henry  Baylesscame  to  the  town  with  his 
father  in  1808,^  and  they  located  on  a  farm 
near  the  bridge.  Mr.  Bayless  told  the  com- 
piler of  Child's  Gazetteer  \n  1S72,  that  when 
he  arrived  in  the  town  there  were  only  three 
families  near  them  —  the  Bounds,  Berka- 
lews  and  Roods,  all  of  whom  lived  near  the 
site  of  Kirkwood,  the  lands  in  all  that  vi- 
cinity being  covered  with  oak  and  hickory 
timber.  The  river  then  afforded  the  prin- 
cipal transportation  facilities  ;  grists  were 
taken  to  mill  in  canoes. 

This  statement  would  indicate  that  Abra- 
ham Berkalew  came  to  the  town  before 
1809.  He  came  in  1806,  though  we  have 
been  given  the  date  indefiniteK'  as  about 
1809.  He  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Richard  Jones,  near  Kirkwood.  He  be- 
came a  man  of  means,  a  large  farmer  and 
prominent  in  the  community.  His  chil- 
dren were  John,  James  O.,  Peter,  Nancy, 
Hannah,  Peggy,  Jane,  Abigail  and  Anna. 
Hannah  married  Asa  Rood ;  Peggy  mar- 
ried Samuel  Conklin;  Jane  married  Jonas 
Brandt  and  Anna  married  C.  Bayless.  All 
these  families  were  well  known  citizens  and 
most  of  them  have  descendants  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Ezra  Carrier  settled  on  the  river  in  the 
fall  of  1 8 14;  on  the  farm  owned  in  late 
years  by  James  White. 

Henry  Squires  settled  on  the  farm  now- 
owned  by  Edward  Barlow  as  early  as  1828. 
He  purchased  the  property  of  Daniel  Sne- 
den,  who  had  kept  one  of  the  best  of  the 
early  hotels.  Henry  Squires  was  the  father 
of  Marshall  Squires. 

Daniel  C.  Andrews  is  a  son  of  Samuel 
Andrews,  who  settled  in  Colesville  in  1 8 16. 

1  Mr.  William  Wentz  putd  this  date  at  1S13. 


!  The  former  came  to  this  town  and  located 
I  near  the  grist-mill,  below  Kirkwood,  where 
he  now  lives.     He  built  the  grist-mill  at 
that  point  and  soon  afterward  the  saw-mill. 
He.  in  company  with  M.  A.  Andrews,  now 
I  owns  the  mills. 

!  James  Bird  and  Isaac  Bird  came  to  the 
j  town  in  1859  '^"^^  located  on  the  farm  now 
I  owned  by  Philip  Alden.  Abraham  R.  Park 
came  here  with  his  parents  in  1836  and 
settled  near  Kirkwood  Centre.  He  is  still 
living.  RutT  Finch  came  in  1826  and  still 
lives  here.  He  has  been  justice  of  the 
peace  for  twenty  years,  commissioner  of 
highways  six  years,  and  has  held  other 
offices.  C.  P.  Brink  settled  on  a  farm  near 
the  village  in  188 1.  Lewis  Bonnell  came 
in- 1836  and  located  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Henry  Van  Winkle.  He  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1884. 

C.  M.  Conklin  settled  in  the  town  in  1827 
and  still  resides  on  the  farm  purchased  by 
his  father,  Elias  Conklin,  in  that  year,  on 
the  river  abo\'e  Kirkwood.  His  wife  was 
Sarah  A.  Reed,  whose  father  was  John  E. 
Reed,  who  settled  in  the  towm  before  1844. 

Horace  Dwight  located  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  widow,  about  the  year  1830. 
Richard  W.  Jones  came  into  the  town  about 
1840  and  located  where  he  now  lives.  Rich- 
ard W.,  James  and  Adam  Hays  came  into 
the  town  in  1S40  and  settled  on  the  hill 
northeast  of  Kirkwood.  The  latter  still  lives 
in  that  locality.  Edward  Y.  Park  settled 
early  on  the  farm  now^  owned  by  Abraham 
and  Edward  Park.  Gambia  Rider  is  still 
living  on  the  farm  w^here  he  settled  in  1841. 
';  David  Langd;j>n  came  from  Connecticut  in 
1842  and  located  where  his  son  Myron  now 
lives,  below  Kirkwood.  Silas  P.  Chase  is  a 
representative  farmer  of  the  town  and  has 
held  the  office  of  supervisor  four  terms. 
Jacob  Brownell,  born  in  Albany  county 
i  in  1806,  settled  in  this  town  in  1834.  He 
i  has  occupied  the  office  of  overseer  of  the 
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poor.  Franklin  Stow,  a  grandson  of  Sam-  j 
uel  Stow,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wind-  ; 
sor,  was  born  in  Kirkwood  in  1830  and  now  \ 
lives  on  the  homestead.  Joseph  Giiernse\'  | 
settled  in  the  town  in  1835.  His  son,  Hen- 
ry N.,  is  now  a  prominent  farmer.  Henry 
Smith,  from  Duchess  county,  settled  here 
in  1838.  Hiram  Smith  is  his  son.  Marcus 
Doolittle,  a  farmer  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town,  is  an  old  resident  and  a  son  of 
John  Doolittle,  a  pioneer  of  Colesville.  E. 
W.  Evans  is  a  prominent  farmer  and  son 
of  Daniel  Evans,  who  came  from  Connect- 
icut. The  latter  was  a  merchant  in  Deposit 
a  number  of  years,  and  was  elected  county 
clerk  in  1822  and  twice  afterward.  He  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Broome 
County  Bank.  Leonard  Gage  came  to 
Kirkwood  in  1864  and  settled  where  he 
now  lives.  He  has  been  justice  of  the  peace 
fourteen  years.  William  R.  Murray  came 
in  1867  ;  he  has  been  supervisor  several 
terms. 

There  are  many  other  prominent  farmers 
in  the  town,  who  with  their  contemporaries 
constitute  an  agricultural  community  of  ex- 
cellent character;  but  the  limits  of  our  space 
prevent  the  enumeration  of  further  indi- 
vidual settlements. 

From  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  in 
this  town  to  the  present,  there  has  been  little 
to  occur  that  demands  the  attention  of  the 
historian.     The  town  was  not  so  rapidly 
cleared  of  its  timber  as  was  the  case  with 
those  localities  in  the  county  that  were 
largely  covered  with  pine.    The  hard  woods 
of  this  section  were  more  difficult  to  rem.ove 
and  offered  less  attraction  to  the  lumber- 
men, though  something  was  done  in  that 
line  until  the  pine  that  was  found  in  the 
town   was  consumed.     More  attention  is 
being  paid  to  dairying  than  was  formerly  j 
the  case  and  this  interest  is  increasing.  | 
The  first  occurrence  to  stir  this  community  1 
into  unwonted  excitement,  as  did  all  others  | 
31 


j  in  the  country,  was  the  call  to  arms  at  the 
I  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  The  town 
i  responded  promptly  with  men  and  means 
I  and  did  her  part  to  quell  the  rebellious  up- 
rising. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  George  Jones  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, i860,  when  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  — 

Supervisor  —  Joseph  Bartlett. 
Town  clerk  —  Daniel  Casper. 
Justices  of  the  peace  —  Isaac  })Ound, 
William  Park  and  Benjamin  Duel. 

Assessors  —  S\'lvcster  15arnes,  Ira  Shear 
and  Rufus  P.  Whitney. 

Commissioners  of  highways  —  Barney 
W.  Sherwood,  David  M.  Langdon. 

Overseers  of  the  poor —  Park  Chamber- 
lain, William  H.  Middaugh. 
Collector — George  Craven 
Inspectors  of   election  —  Josiah  Mills, 
Samuel  Jones,   George    Germond,  James 
Amory. 

Constables — Enoch  Brown,  Henr}-  \^an 
Buren,  George  Craver,  William  W.  Jones, 
Robert  Bartlett. 

Sealer  of  weights  and  measures  —  hdl- 
tis  Swartz. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  supervisors  of 
the  town  from  the  time  of  its  formation, 
with  the  years  of  their  service  :  — 

Joseph  Bartlett,  1861-62;  Alanson  Wil- 
sey,  1863  to  1866  inclusive;  Henry  A. 
Squires,  1867;  Silas  P.  Chase,  1S6S-69; 
H.  P.  Alden,  1870;  David  S.  Newbury, 
1871  ;  (1872  missing);  Edmund  W.  Bar- 
low, 1873  to  1875  inclusive;  Thomas 
Conklin,  iS/6—//:  Silas  P.  Clia^c,  1878; 
Abram  R.  Park,  1879;  J.  H.  Sweet,  1880; 
William  Murphy,  188 1  to  1883  inclusive. 
Following  are  the  officers  of  the  town  for 
i  18S4:  — 

I      Supervisor  —  Silas  P.  Chase. 
I      Town  Clerk  —  PZdward  L.  Jones. 
I      Justices  of  the  peace  —  Simon  K.  Wil- 
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sey,  J.  R.  Finch,  Nathan  W.  Brown.  W.  ! 
Smith.  I 

Assessors  — C.  P.  Brink,  H.  P.  Alden,  ! 
W.  Smith. 

Collector  —  Terry  Springer. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  — John  B.  Moore, 
Benjamin  Southee,  Terry  Springer,  Enoch  j 
Brown,  George  L.  Robbins,  Norman  Sher- 
wood, Marvin  Ferguson. 

Inspectors  of  election  —  George  P.  Ayers, 
Joel  Brown,  Samuel  Southee,  George 
Saunders. 

Excise    commissioners — Adam  Hays, 
Edward  Benn,  John  Williams. 

Game  constable — Jacob  H.  V^an  Auken. 

Kirkwood  {Village). — This  village  is 
located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  Susquehanna  river  and  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroad,  dis- 
tant from  Binghamton  about  eleven  miles. 

Robert  Hays  w^as  an  early  owner  of  the 
land  embracing  the  site  of  the  village.  He 
came  here  in  1840  and  settled  on  the  lands 
owned  by  Tracy  Morgan,  and  about  the 
same  time  built  the  present  hotel. 

Marshall  Squires  came  into  possession  of 
the  lands  embracing  the  site  of  the  village 
about  1846  and  built  a  store,  a  part  of 
which  has  gone  into  the  present  wagon 
fiictory.  J.  D.  Patch  opened  a  store  in  the 
building  in  1857  ^"^^  continued  there  until 
1868,  w^hen  his  son  J.  B.  Patch  took  the  \ 
stock  and  now  carries  on  the  business.  ' 

The  first  house  built  in  the  \'illagc,  after  ! 
the  land  was  laid  out  into  lots,  was  erected  \ 
by  Nicholas  Emmons  about  185 1  ;  He  ! 
bought  the  ground  of  Henry  Squires.  ' 
John  A.  ICmmons  now  lives  in  the  house.  : 
The  second  house  was  erected  by  Peter  T.  \ 
B.  Emmons,  but  it  was  burned.  I 

Lewis  Jones  built  the  store  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  E.  L.  Jones,  in  186S.  He 
was  succeeded  i  n  mercantile  business  bv  P^. 
D.  Jones,  and  the  latter  by  the  present  pro-  \ 
prietor  in  1876.  I 


Nicholas  PZmmons,  the  present  efficient 
postmaster,  carries  a  stock  of  goods. 

The  building  in  .which  is  kept  the  hotel 
was  erected  by  Robert  Hays.  In  1850  it 
was  conducted  by  John  Wicks,  after  whom 
came  Lewis  Jones,  a  Mr.  Turner,  John 
Church,  Baltis  Swartz,  and  others.  In 
1879  Mrs.  Iitta  Vance  took  it  and  now  keeps 
it  as  a  temperance  hotel. 

The  first  blacksmith  in  the  village  was 
Job  Bound,  who  began  as  early  as  1844. 
William  Davidson  came  in  soon  after  and 
left  during  the  last  war.  William  Lewis  is 
the  present  blacksmith. 

The  Kirkwood  Wagon  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  the  spring  of  1884;  they  are 
now  building  extensive  works  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  wagons  on  a  large  scale.  The 
interested  persons  are  J.  Emmons,  J.  W. 
Berkalew,  C.  A.  Rider,  William  West  and 
E.  H.  Booth. 

Marshall  Squires  was  one  of  the  early 
.  postmasters  in  the  village.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Doubleday,  Peter  T.  B. 
Emmons,  John  Emmons,  and  Nicholas 
Emmons,  the  present  official,  who  took  the 
office  in  1873. 

The  physicians  of  this  town  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  William  S.  Beebe,  a  graduate 
of  the  medical  college  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  and  Dr.  George  E.  Pierson,  who 
came  in  1870;  he  is  a  graduate  of  Geneva 
Medical  College  and  the  Syracuse  college. 
W^e  hear  of  Drs.  Way  and  Chase,  who  were 
here  at  an  earlier  date,  but  can  learn  noth- 
ing of  their  careers. 

Churches.  — The  first  Me'thodist  I^pisco- 
pal  Church  of  Kirkwood  was  organized 
with  twenty-five  members  in  i860,  in  which 
year  their  house  of  worship  was  erected. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  J.  M.  Grimes. 
The  present  pastor  is  J.  H.  Weston.  The 
trustees  arc  M.  A.  Andrews,  H.  P.  Alden, 
George  G.  Van  Winkle,  Dr.  G.  E.  Pierson, 
A.  Chapman.    The  class- leader  is  Nelson 
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B.  Andrews,  and  the  Sabbath-scliool  super- 
intendent is  M.  A.  .Andrews.  Membership 
about  one  hundred. 

The  Christ  id  n  Church.. — Tliis  church, 
located  near  Kirkwood,  was  organized  in 
1857,  and  the  church  building  erected  the 
following  year.  It  was  organized  by  Elder 
J.  G.  Noble,  with  nineteen  members.  G. 
A.  Carr  is  the  present  pastor.  The  dea- 
cons are  Alvah  Wood,  Alanson  Wildey,  jr., 
and  Edwin  Roberts.  The  trustees  are  Al- 
vah Wood,  Alanson  Wildey,  John  Smith. 
S.  T.  Tripp  is  the  clerk. 

There  is  a  Methodist  society  at  what  is 
called  Sherwood  Hollow,  but  no  church 
building.  Horatio  Alden  is  class-leader 
and  Rev.  J.  H.  Weston  ministers  to  the 
people. 

Kirkzvood  Centre  is  a  mere  hamlet,  situ- 
ated about  the  center  of  the  western  border 
of  the  town,  and  on  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  railroad,  eight  miles  from" 
Binghamton.  There  has  been  a  post-office 
there  since  1 86 1,  and  Eli  W.  Watrous  has 
been  postmaster  since  that  date.  His 
father,  John  H.  Watrous,  settled  where  C. 
Bayless  now  lives,  about  iSoo.  George  P. 
Ayres  is  a  carriage-maker  and  came  to  this 
vicinity  in  185  i.  Francis  Robbins  settled 
here  in  1840.  There  is  no  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  interest  here. 

Riverside. — This  hamlet  is  situated  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  tow  n,  on 
the  Susquehanna  river,  and  also  on  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  rail- 
road. The  post-office  has  been  established 
here  some  ten  }'ears.  Mr.  Dorwin  Pine  is 
the  present  postmaster,  and  has  a  store  in 
connection.  The  first  store  was  kept  here 
by  Thomas  Conklin,  who  was  an  early  set- 
tler, locating  where  his  son  John  now 
lives.  Thomas  Conklin  was  a  merchant  for 
thirty  years,  and  has  been  supervisor  and 
deputy  sheriff. 

John  Brown  came  here  very  early  with 


j  his  son  -  David,  from  New  Jerse\\  The\' 
located  on  the  firm  now  owned  by  Wash- 
ington Brown.      William  A.  McPherson. 

I  from  Orange  count\-,  N.  Y.,  came  to  the 
vicinity  of  Riverside  in  1864,  where  his 
widow  resides  ;  he  was  a  prominent  far- 
mer. 

There  was  a  Methodist  society  at  this 
place  many  years  ago,  and  they  built  a 
meeting-house  some  thirty  years  since  ;  but 
it  was  purchased  by  Alvah  Wood,  of  Kirk- 
wood, for  the  Christian  society  of  that  vil- 
lage, in  1882. 

Mr.  William  Wentz,  now  residing,  at  a 
good  old  age,  in  Binghamton,  furnishes  us 
w^ith  the  following  reminiscence  of  "  a  day 
that  was  clad  in  darkness."  He  says  :  "  It 
w^as  in  the  month  of  June,  1 806,  that  my 
brother  and  I,  then  small  boys  living  ^vith 
our  parents  on  Park  farm  in  Kirkv/ood, 
were  a  mile  away  in  the  dense  forest  up  the 
Fitch's  mill  brook,  five  miles  east  of  the 
then  small  village  of  '  Chenango  Point,' 
I  now  Binghamton,  searching  for  cattle  which 
I  had  escaped  from  the  pasture  to  seek  tlie 
cooler  atmosphere  of  the  forest.  We  were 
tracing  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  occa- 
sionally peering  into  pools  of  water  in  the 
depressions  of  the  creek  bottom,  not  for  tlie 
cattle,  but  for  trout,  which  were  then 
abundant  in  that  stream.  We  at  length 
discovered  on  the  sun's  image  in  the  water 
a  dark,  circular  figure,  apparently  resting 
on  the  limb  of  that  image.  A  moment's 
reflection  reminded  us  that  the  sun  was  to 
be  darkened  on  that  day,  and  it  had  not 
occurred  to  us  on  leaving  home.  Nimrod 
Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  if  my  memory 
serves,  and  several  others,  visionaries  and 
wiseacres,  had  for  several  months  previous 
predicted  this  day  as  the  end  of  the  v/orld, 
pretending  to  demonstrate  their  theories 
from  the  good  book.  Credulous  thousands 
had  swallowed  the  prediction  and  in  nu- 
merous instances  had  made  large  prepara- 
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tions  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  solemn 
event.  Tlie  circular  figure  discovered  on 
the  sun's  image  was  soon  still  more  visible  ; 
in  this  emergency  we  abandoned  further 
pursuit  of  the  cattle  and  instinctively  bent 
our  steps  homeward,  probably  a  little 
urged  by  excitement.  Fortunately  our 
route  home  was  well  toward  the  sun,  thus 
rendering  it  convenient  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  any  threatening  demonstration  from 
that  quarter;  though  it  led  us  often  through 
dense  brush  and  briars  and  over  fallen  tim- 
ber, making  rapid  progress  impossible.  My 
brother  was  of  superior  muscle,  and  went 
ahead,  while  I,  from  choice,  kept  within 
hailinor  distance,  althou2:h  conversation  was 
suspended. 

"  It  was  a  brilliant  summer's  day  ;  not  a 
fleeting  cloud  was  to  be  seen.  I  know  we 
ran  wherever  it  was  possible,  and  only  re- 
luctanth'  stopped  to  get  up  when  prostrated 
by  falls.  W'e  at  length  reached  home  with 
the  breath  of  life,  but  not  without  some 
fractures  in  our  light  summer  dress,  if  not 
in  our  bare  feet.  On  reaching  our  welcome 
home  about  eleven  o'clock,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  the  former  brightness  of  the 
day  was  fast  fading,  and  that  without  a 
cloud  in  the  heavens,  increasing  darkness 
was  perceptible.     The  cattle  for  which  we 


^  had  been  searching  at  length  came  to  the 
barn\  ard  as  the\'  did  for  approaching  even- 
ings. The  birds  of  the  near  forests  sought 
'  their  nocturnal  perches  and  chanted  their 
,  evening  melodies.  The  barn\'ard  fowls 
j  gathered  at  the  barn,  and  with  apparent  re- 
'  uctan^e  went  to  their  roosts.  The  cock 
■  on  his  perch  repeatedly  chanted  his  omi- 
I  nous  warning,  as  predicting  an  approacli- 
;  ing  storm.  The  gathering  obscuration 
;  finally  reached  its  utmost  limit,  and  the 
I  entire  disk  of  the  sun  was  veiled  in  dark- 
!  ness.  All  nature  seemed  clad  in  mourn- 
i  ing.  Upon  those  present  who  gazed  there 
i  fell  a  momentous  awe  and  breathless  si- 
1  lence.  Only  a  few  seconds,  however, 
I  elapsed,  when  a  spark  like  lightning  showed 
1  itself  on  the  opposite  limb  of  the  sun.  The 
j  immediate  contrast  was  so  great  that  it 
i  seemed  quite  as  light  as  a  usual  cloudy  day. 
I  The  cock  again  crew  to  hail  the  approach - 
I  ing  light,  and  soon  descended  from  his 
!  perch.  The  birds  again  mingled  their 
I  cheering  symphonies  to  complete  the  jubi- 
I  lee.  The  dark  veil  ultimately  passed,  and 
i  the  sun  set  on  that  evening  in  glowing 
j  splendor.  It  was  the  natural  magnificent 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  i6th 
day  of  June,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  A.  D- 
i8o6." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  I  OWN  OF  MAINE. 

THIS  town  was  not  formed  until  March  i  county.     Its  surface  consists  of  ranges  of 

27th,  1848,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  i  hills  divided  by  numerous  narrow  valleys, 

town  of  Union     A  small  portion  of  it  was  |  the  principal  of  which  extends  in  a  north  and 

annexed  to  Chenango  in  1856;  otherwise  \  south  direction.    The  hills  rise  to  an  eleva- 

its  boundaries  have  remained  unchanged.  ;  tion  of  400  to  600  feet  above  the  valle}-  of 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nanticoke  and  |  the  Chenango  river.    The  principal  streams 

Barker;  on  the  east  by  Chenango;  on  the  '  are  Nanticoke,  Bradley  and  Crocker  creeks, 

south  by  Union,  and  on  the  west  by  Tioga  ,  Bradley  creek  rises  a  little  east  of  the  center, 
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and,  flowing  in  a  southwest  direction,  emp- 
ties into  Nanticoke  creek  a  little  south  of 
the  south  Hue  of  Union  ;  Crocker  creek  en- 
ters the  town  near  the  southwest  corner, 
and,  flowing  in  a  general  southeast  direc- 
tion, discharges  its  waters  into  the  same 
stream,  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
the  south  line.  Several  minor  tributaries 
of  the  Nanticoke  spread  fan-like  over  the 
north  part,  and  all  pursue  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Little  Choconut  creek  flows  almost 
due  south  through  the  southeast  corner, 
entering  the  town  on  the  north  line  of  the 
southern  angle  which  projects  into  the  town 
of  Chenango. 

The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  largely  inter- 
mixed with  underlying  slate.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  engaged  in  dairying  and 
lumbering.  The  area  of  the  town  is  27,- 
319J  acres. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  town,  we  quote  from 
Child's  Gazetteer  (1872)  the  following  para- 
graph on  this  subject ;-  although  at  the  risk 
of  slight  subsequent  repetitions  :  — 

"This  town  was  prinicipally  settled  b\- 
families  from  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts.  Benjamin  Norton  set- 
tled about  three-fourths  of  a  mile' above  the 
site  of  Maine  village,  in  1794.  He  was  a 
native  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  In  1797  Al- 
fred and  Russell  Gates,  two  brothers,  came 
from  the  vicinity  of  Binghamton,  where 
they  had  located  four  years  previously,  and 
settled  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town, 
now  known  as  the  Gates  Settlement.  They 
cut  their  road  through  the  forest  from  Cen- 
terville,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  At  that 
period  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
their  dinners  to  work  with  them  ;  but  they 
were  obliged  to  be  as  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  food  as  the  most  confirmed  d}'spep- 
tic,  as  anything  emitting  an  agreeable  odor 
was  sure  to  attract  to  them  an  escort  of 
wolves,  whose  number  and  presence  were 


far  from  awakening  pleasurable  emotions. 
Daniel   Howard  and  Winthrop  Roe  came 
the  same  \'ear.     Moses   Delano  and  Na- 
thaniel Slosson  are  said  to  have  been  tiie 
;  flrst  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Maine. 
;  They  located  there  about  the  beginning  of 
I  the  present  centur}-,  and  were  followed  b\- 
I  Samuel  Stone  and  Heman  Payne  in  1S16, 
;  and  by  William  Hogg  in  1836.    The  latter 
was  joined  a  few  years  later  by  a  number 
,  of  his  relatives,  who  gave  the  settlement  the 
I  name  of  Mount  Ettrick,  in  honor  of  their 
i  uncle.^    Bv  industr\-  and  intelliq"ent  farmiuLT 
!  the\-  have  done  much  to  impro\  e  the  localit\- 
I  in  which  they  settled.  James  Ketchum  from 
I  Connecticut,  came  here  from  near  Bing- 
hamton, where  he  settled  about  1790,  and 
'  located  about  three   miles    southwest  of 
Maine  village,  on  lot  155  of  the  Boston  Pur- 
I  chase,  in  1802.     Timothy  Caswell,  v  ho  ap- 
\  pears  to  have  been  the  first  settler  in  the 
:  locality  known  as  the  Allen  Settlement,  lo- 
;  cated  there  in  18  15,  and  was  followed  si^me 
five  or  six  years  later  by  John  Marean.  and 
:  in  1836  by  Ebenezer  and  Matthew  Allen, 
i  from  Otsego  county.  Marsena  H.  McInt}Te, 
i  from  Otsego  county,  settled  in  the  north.- 
I  west  corner  of  the  town,  in  what  is  known 
i  both  as  North  Maine  and  the  ^^Iclntyre  Set- 
1  tlement,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1829.  The 
I  northeast  part  of  the  town  was  the  last  set- 
;  tied.     It  is  known  as  'Canada'  —  a  name 
it  owes  to  the  following  incident:   It  was 
'  covered  with  a  growth  of  \-er\-  fine  timber, 
which  persons  in  its  neighborhood  were  ac- 
i  customed  to  appropriate  to  their  own  uses. 
\\\aran:s   were   frequently   issued   for  the 
guilty  parties,  but  the  inquiries  of  the  offi- 
cers invariably  elicted  the  reply  that  those 
for  whom  thev  were  searching:  had  trone  to 
,  Canada." 

'      Although  the  first  settlement  of  this  town 

1^  James  lltx^g.  tlie  .sculti>h  poet,  who  w  as  born  in  tl'.c 
r  yre>l  of  I'lttrick,  in  Stikirk-hire,  ii,  1 772,  an'l  u  in 
carsv  life   r<>!io\se<.l  ihe   'icciipati* .n  of  a  -henhciil.  v.a^ 
,  commonly  known  as      ihc  Eltrick  Shepherd. 
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dates  almost  as  early  as  that  of  most  other  : 
tovyns  in  the  county,  it  was  not  much  ad-  , 
vanced  until  after  the  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury, j 

Alfred  and  Russel  Gates  came  into  the  ! 
town  at  about  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Nor-  | 
ton  (1796  or  1797).    The  former  located  on  | 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  William  H.  Ash-  i 
ley,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.     His  \ 
wife  was    Lucretia  Tiibbs,   and  he  came  i 
from  Washington  count}' ;  she  from  Otsego 
county.     ]\Ir.  Gates  came  with  his  parents. 
After  their  marriage  she  returned  to  Otsego 
county -alone  and  on  horseback,  to  procure  ! 
a  small  housekeeping  outfit.     She  died  in 
1834  and  he  in  i860.     He  was  the  father  of 
Dr.  Ransom  Gates  and  ^^Irs.  Dr.  S.  P.  Allen, 
of  Whitney's   Point.     (See    "  Physicians," 
subsequent  pages.) 

Daniel  Howard  settled  in  1797  on  the 
place  ou-ned  by  Wihiam  Fairbrother.  Win- 
throp  Roe  also  came  in  that  year. 

James  Ketchum  came  from  Connecticut 
in  1802  and  located  near  the  site  of  Maine 
Centre  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son, 
Lewis  Ketchum. 

Timothy  Caswell  was  one  of  the  very 
early  settlers  of  the  town.  He  came  into 
the  wilderness  and  cleared  the  farm  after- 
wards occupied  by  Herman  Payne,  and  now 
by  the  granddaughter  of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Ella 
Richards.  Mr.  Payne  settled  here  about 
181 5,  coming  from  Connecticut.  Amos 
Payne  and  John  ¥.  Payne,  of  Binghamton, 
are  sons  of  Herman  Pa\'ne. 

Samuel  Stone,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Payne,  came  in  with  the  latter  and  located 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Dr.  Craft,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  town.  He  was  the 
first  settler  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

Asa    Curtis   and    Roxanna  Barnes,  of 
Stockbridgc,  Mass.,  married  and  settled  in 
the  then  town  of  Union  (now  Maine)  in  the 
year  1800.     He  \vas  a  tanner  and  currier,  | 
as  well  as  a  farmer.    His  son,  Luke  Curtis,  I 


wa^  born  in  Maine  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  married 
Emily  UtTord.  He  was  father  of  Asa  L^. 
Curtis,  now  living  south  of  Maine  village. 

One  of  the  first  births  in  the  town  was 
that  of  C\'nthia,  daughter  of  Winthrop  Roe^ 
which  occurred  in  July,  1797. 

Amos  Howard  settled  in  the  town  in 
1 794,  on  the  farm  now  occupied  b\'  Mrs. 
Betsey  W^ilter,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town.  His  wife  was  Polly  Ward.  James 
M.  Howard,  now  li\'ing  in  the  town  soutli- 
cast  of  Maine  village,  is  a  son  of  Amos. 

Thompson  Lewis  came  into  the  town  in 
1813  and  located  on  the  farm  now  occupied 
b}'  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Thorn.  His  wife  was 
Sophia  Hale,  and  they  came  from  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen  and 
held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for 
thirteen  years.  Benjamin  F'.  Lewis,  who 
has  been  an  extensive  farmer  and  a  mer- 
chant for  many  years,  but  is  now  retired, 
is  a  son  of  Thompson  Lewis. 

The  Marean  family  is  numerously  repre- 
sented in  this  town,  and  is  one  of  consider- 
able prominence  Hon.  Henry  Marean 
was  born  in  the  town  in  November,  1842. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  Henry  and  Chioe 
Delano  Marean,  who  were  among  the  ear- 
liest pioneers  of  Broome  county,  coming  in 
with  General  Patterson,  and  settled  a  few 
miles  above  the  site  of  Binghamton.  They 
were  married  in  18  12  and  died  in  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Maine.  Their  son,  Francis  H. 
Marean,  has  been  in  mercantile  business 
since  1854,  in  which  he  was  joined  in  1865 
by  his  son  Henry.  The  latter  was  deputy 
postmaster  for  many  ^  cars  ;  was  supcr\  isor 
from,  1874  to  1878,  and  was  elected  to  the 
State  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1878. 

Chester  Marean,  son  of  Henry  and  Chloe, 
was  born  in  Maine  in  181  5. 

Joseph  Marean  was  from  Berkshire,  Mass., 
where  he  was  born  in  1789.  His  wife  was 
Joanna  Bundy,  and  they  were  married  about 
18 1 2.    Joseph  was  son  of  Thomas  ALarean 
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and  Esther  Patterson,  who  came  into 
Broome  county  with  her  brother,  General 
Patterson,  the  pioneer.  In  1S33  Joseph 
settled  on  the  place  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  William  A.  Marean,  his  son,  near 
the  village  of  Alaine.  The  latter  was  born 
in  June,  183  I. 

John  Marean  came  into  the  town  about 
the  year  18 10  and  settled  on  the  farm,  a 
part  of  which  is  now  owned  by  William  A. 
Marean.  Other  branches  of  these  families 
are  residents  of  the  town  at  the  present 
time. 

Moses  Delano  was  an  early  settler  in 
the  town,  locating  in  181 2.  He  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  first  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Maine  village  in  18 19. 
He  was  a  blacksmith  and  one  of  the  first  to 
follow  that  useful  occupation  in  the  town. 
He  was  born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1/88, 
in  Kent,  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  and  is 
still  living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninet\'~ 
six  years.  He  was  married  in  181 5  to 
Miss  Anna  Slosson,  and  settled  northeast 
of  Maine  village,  where  he  has  lived  more 
than  sixty  years.  He  has  been  honored 
with  numerous  town  offices,  and  was  dea- 
con of  the  Presbyterian  Church  many  years. 
His  son,  Aaron  Delano,  is  a  successful 
farmer  of  the  town,  and  has  held  the  office 
of  supervisor  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

Marshall  Delano,  son  of  Moses  Delano, 
was  born  in  Maine  in  May,  1816,  and  mar- 
ried Lydia  Gibson,  of  Union,  in  1838.  She 
died  in  1850.  Two  years  later  he  married 
Lucy  Jane  Mooers,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Mooers,  who  settled  in  the  town  in  1828. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  district  clerk  forty- 
seven  years  in  succession. 

We  have  thus  mentioned  a  large  portion, 
if  not  all,  of  the  families  who  settled  in  the 
limits  of  the  present  town  of  Maine  down 
to  about  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of 
the  century.  They  were  not  very  numer- 
ous, but  they  made  up  in  energy  and  hardi- 


j  hood  for  what  the\- lacked  in  other  respects. 
I  Respectable  clearings  had  been  made  on 
j  the  farms  where  the  settlers  had  located  ; 
I  saw-mills  were  bus\-  wherever  there  was 
1  water-power  to  drive  them  ;  the  old  "  red 
mill  "  had  been  in  operation  since  1810,  and 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Holden  mill  "  was 
built  in  1825  ;  Oiptain  Stoddard's  mill  was 
erected  near  the  \illage  about  the  same 
time  ;  a  blacksmith   was   here   and  there, 
lighting  up  the  wilderness  with  the  sparks 
from  his  ringing  anvil  ;  schools  had  been 
taught,  under  trying  circumstances,  to  be 
sure,  since  the  first  one  opened  by  I>ctse\- 
Ward  in   1802,  and  there  was  now  little 
danger  of  the  children  of  the  town  growing 
I  up  in  ignorance ;  and   religious  meetings 
were  Iield  in  ditterent  localities  where\'er 
"  two  or  three  could  be  gathered  together." 
After  1820  settlement  went  on  more  rap- 
idly ;  the  humble  log  houses  soon  gave 
way  to  neater  frame  cottages  and  a  general 
air  of  thrift  pervaded  the  town. 

In  the  year  1825  John  C.  Curtis  settled 
I  in  Maine.     He  was  born  in  Stockbridye, 
j.Mass.,  in  April,   1 802,  and  in   1824  was 
i  married   to   Bethia   Monroe,   of  Duffield, 
i  Conn.    The  first  post-office  was  established 
in  the  town  in   1828,  and  Mr.  Curtis  was 
made  the  first  postmaster.     He  has  had  the 
office  of  supervisor,  justice  of  the  peace, 
I  assessor,   etc.     Asa    Curtis  settled  where 
i  Abel  Curtis  now  lives. 

Andrew  Ta\-lor  came  into  the  town  in 
'  1824  or  1825  and  located  north  of  Maine 
I  village,  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied b  '  Mrs.  Frank  Taylor.     He  died  in 
'  1840. 

!  William  J.  Flint,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
;  shire,  settled  in  Maine  in  1827.  He  came 
:  with  his  uncle,  John  Wliitcomb,  and  was 

married  to  ^liss  A.  Marean  in  1836.  He 

located  in  Maine  village. 

Captain  Orange  H.  Arnold  locatcl  in 
,  the  northern  part  of  the  tow  n,  coming  trom 
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Massachusetts  about  the  year  1828.  He 
settled  on  the  farm  now  owed  by  Sylvester 
Chaplain.  His  father  was  Timothy  Arnold, 
who  settled  on  the  William  Holbrook  place. 

James  Steel  Fisher,  born  in  Hillsboro 
county,  N.  H.,  in  1782,  settled  in  Maine  in 
1829.     He  died  in  1870. 

Henry  N.  Southland  was  born  in  Maine 
in  1 83 1  and  married  Rhob\'  Howard  in 
1P64.  His  parents  were  early  settlers  in 
the  town. 

William  Hogg  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1807  and  came  to  this  country  with  his 
brother  James,  locating  first  in  Montgomery 
county,  but  in  1834  he  settled  in  Maine,  on 
the  Hogg  homestead.  He  has  been  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  thirty  years.  Will- 
iam Hogg  number  two,  also  of  this  ton'n, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  18 1 5.  James 
Hogg  was  born  in  parish  lutrick,  Scot- 
land, in  1825,  and  settled  in  Maine  in  1852  ; 
married  Lavira  Hough  in  1852.  These 
families  are  dirccth'  descended  from  the 
*'  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  and  belong  to  the 
large  class  of  successful  and  thriving  farmers 
of  the  town. 

William  Ashey  came  into  the  town  with 
William  Lincoln  in  1837  ^^^^  settled  on  the 
place  now  owned  by  John  Pier. 

Leroy  M.  Benton,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  50th  New  York  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers in  the  late  war,  is  a  son  of  James  Ben- 
ton, who  settled  in  the  county  about  1838 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Peter  C.  Shafer. 

John  J.  Allen  was  born  in  the  town  in 
1838  and  married  Letta  Smith.  He  holds 
the  office  of  assessor  and  is  a  professor  of 
music. 

Anthony  W.  North  was  born  in  Lincoln- 
shire, P^ngland,  in  18  14,  and  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  18 17  with  his  parents,  Anthony 
North  and  Hannah  Whitney.  He  came  to 
Maine  in  1842  and  located  on  his  present 
homestead.  He  married  Sarah  Jane  Briggs 
in  1844,  and  has  been  a  successful  farmer. 


j  He  established  the  post-  office  at  F2ast  Maine, 
:  and  has  held  the  office  of  assessor  for  twen- 
j  t\*-one  }'ears. 

I  Oren  P.  Holden  was  born  in  Maine  in 
I  1842,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  late  war, 
j  serving  under  Commodore  Rogers  and 
j  Chief  Engineer  Robie.  He  entered  the 
I  service  in  1864  on  board  the  iron-clad  Dic- 
\  tator,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
i  He  has  held  the  office  of  supervisor  two 
j  years,  and  other  minor  offices,  and  received 
i  the  nomination  for  }»Iember  of  Assembly  in 
I  1882. 

i  Charles  Stoddard  is  a  son  of  Henry  B. 
;  Stoddard  and  Mar\-  Hasbrook,  who  settled 
I  in  Nanticoke  in  1797.  Henry  B.  was  born 
I  in  1794  and  died  in  1865.  He  held  the 
i  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  super- 
i  visor,  and  was  a  prominent  man  in  the 
{  community. 

^  Moses  D.  Couse,  one  of  the  earlier  car- 
i  penters  and  builders,  settled  in  ^Laine  in 
;  1845,  south  of  the  village, 
i  Frederick  M.  Andrews  settled  in  the 
I  town  in  1846.  He  married  Julia  Merritt. 
j  and  E.  M.  Andrews  is  their  son.  He  has 
\  been  a  general  merchant  at  L^nion  Centre 
;  since  1875  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
I  Andrews  &  Pitkins. 

'  But  the  list  of  settlers  and  residents  of 
j  this  town  cannot,  in  the  allotted  space,  be 
traced  to  a  later  date,  nor  is  it  necessar\-. 
Suffice  it  to  state,  that  after  the  period  con- 
sidered in  foregoing  pages,  the  town  filled 
up  rapidly  with  an  intelligent  and  industri- 
ous community,  under  whose  wise  and  en- 
ergetic labors  lands  were  further  cleared 
and  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  handsome  farm  buildings  took  the 
place  of  the  former  less  pretentious  log  and 
frame  structures ;  villages  and  hamlets 
grew,  with  such  business  interests  as  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants  demanded, 
and  mills  and  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments were  built.     The  old  red  grist- 
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mill,  which  has  been  alkided  to,  was  built 
originally  in  1810,  on  the  site  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Frank  Smith,  on  Nanti- 
coke  creek,  about  two  miles  south  of  ]\Iaine 
village.  The  present  mill  was  built  by  J. 
W.  Carman  in  1856.  He  operated  it  until 
his  death,  when  his  son  Jesse  took  it  and 
operated  it  until  1881,  when  it  passed  into 
possession  of  the  present  owner. 

The  saw-mill  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vil- 
lage was  built  by  John  Durfee.  He  also 
built  the  house  opposite  L)'man  Pollard's, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  Amer- 
ica that  was  painted  white,  while  the  win- 
dow-blinds were  painted  black.  In  com- 
mon with  other  towns  in  the  county,  ^vlaine 
enjoyed  a  period  of  considerable  prosperity 
in  early  years  in  the  lumber  business.  Saw- 
mills, many  of  which  have  been  long 
abandoned,  were  numerous,  and  the  forests 
which  had  to  be  felled  to  clear  the  land  for 
the  plow,  were  converted  into  marketable 
lumber  and  rafted  down  the  streams  and 
proved  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  when 
money  was  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  saw-mill  just  alluded  to  did  its  share  in 
the  lumber  business,  and  was  run  a  number 
of  years  by  Lyman  Pollard,  one  of  the 
prominent  lumbermen  of  the  town  ;  he  fre- 
quently ran  from  thirty  to  forty  rafts  in  a 
season.  The  mill  is  now  the  property  of 
Lucy  Norton  and  is  still  in  operation. 

What  was  known  as  the  Holden  mill  was 
built  when  the  country  was  new,  about 
1825,  by  Mr.    Holden.     "Tim  "  Per- 

sons afterward  ran  it  to  about  the  year 
1846,  when  it  was  abandoned. 

Prentice  Fuller  had  a  mill  on  West  creek, 
at  North  Maine,  as  early  as  1837  and  op- 
erated it  a  number  of  years.  It  is  now 
abandoned. 

Captain  Stoddard's  mill,  near  Maine  vil- 
lage, was  built  about  1825  and  continued  in 
operation  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  John 
Pier  owned  the  mill  at  one  time.  Captain 


Stoddard  married  the  widow  of  Josiah 
'  Ta\  lor. 

'  The  Slosson  mill  was  built  by  the  Slos- 
'  son  Brothers  (Daniel  and  Helden),  who 
I  were  operating  it  in  1837,  ^vhen  Wm.  Lin- 
,  coin  came  to  the  place.  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
I  Dr.  Wm.  Butler  built  the  present  mill  on 
I  that  site  and  sold  it  to  John  P.  Davis  and 
Nathan  Howard.  Seth Carman  and  Abram 
Greene  next  owned  it  and  the  present  own- 
I  ers  are  Mr.  Greene  and  John  Carman, 
i  John  Councilman  owns  the  mill  on  the 
I  east  branch  of  Nanticoke  creek,  about  three 
i  miles  north  of  Naitticoke  village.  It  was 
I  built  by  Wardell  Greene  about  1845. 
I  The  steam  saw-mill  in  Maine  village, 
i  owned  by  Albert  G.  Councilman,  was  built 
!  in  1880.  A  planing-mill  is  connected  with 
I  it.  Mr.  Councilman  was  born  in  Nanticoke 
I  in  1842  and  followed  farming  in  Maine  un- 
I  til  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Maine  village. 
I  He  is  also  a  j^eneral  lumber  dealer. 
I  The  first  post-office  in  the  town  was  es- 
I  tablished  by  John  C.  Curtis  in  1828.  The 
1  duties  of  the  office,  however,  devolved  prin- 
j  cipally  upon  Jehitabel  Slosson,  the  deputy, 
j  who  received  the  mail  twice  a  week.  The 
mail  was  carried  from  Binghamton  to 
Union  and  thence  to  Maine,  Nanticoke, 
Whitney's  Point  and  Lisle.  Three  days 
were  required  for  the  round  trip.  The 
1  post-office  finally  passed  under  control  of 
I  Norman  B.  Smith,  E.  H.  Clark,  Jno.  W. 
i  Hunt,  Lyman  Pollard.  D.  S.  Ball,  and  last- 
I  ly,  F.  H.  Marean,  have  since  filled  the  of- 
I  fice.  The  latter  gentleman  took  the  office 
!  in  i86t. 

I  The  first  store  kept  in  the  town  of  Maine 
I  was  located  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
i  present  village.  It  was  kept  by  Jared 
Ketchum  in  1825  and  was,  of  course,  a 
I  rather  small  establishment,  not  sufficient 
I  for  the  necessities  of  the  then  sparsely  set- 
I  tied  district. 

i      Among    the    physicians    of  Maine  are 
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noted  Dr.  Wm.  Butler,  who  came  in  1830 
and  is  still  living  here  ;  Dr.  Newell,  who 
came  in  1839  ;  Dr.  Clark  ;  Dr.  S.  IVI.  Hunt, 
who  removed  to  Marathon,  Cortland  coun-  j 
ty;  Dr.  W.  H.  Niles ;  Dr.  A.  Carleton 
Nobles  ;  Dr.  Geo.  Young  ;  Dr.  C.  Heaton, 
Dr.  Clement  H.  Guy  and  Dr.  Dwight 
Dudley. 

Dr.  Wm.  Butler  was  born  in  Hillsboro, 
N.  H.,  in  1805,  and  was  the  twelfth  child  | 
of  Jonathan  and  Louisa  Kidder- Butler.  \ 
He  settled  in  Maine  in  1830  and  in  the  fol-  | 
lown'ng  year  graduated  from  Dartmouth  \ 
College.  He  practiced  his  profession  until  I 
his  recent  retirement.     His  son,  Wm.  N.  j 

Butler,   is    a  (graduate  of   the   New  York  I 

I 

Medical  College  (1873)  and  is  now  a  resi-  j 
dent  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  an  exten-  i 
sive  practice. 

Dr.  Clement  H.  Guy  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Medical  College,  and  formerly  ; 
practiced  in  Davenport.  Delaware  count}-.  ! 
In  1869  he  removed  to  Maine,  where  he  | 
has  since  practiced.     In  1883  he  graduated  : 
from  the  Chicago  Medical  University.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  excise  ' 
for  many  years,  and  has  also    been  town 
physician  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  \ 
health.  \ 

Dr.  Ed.  S.  Craft  was  born  in  Cherry  Val-  ! 
ley,  N.  Y.,  in  1821,  and  is  a  graduate  of  : 
Geneva  Medical  College  (1853).  He  be- 
gan his  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
on  Vanderbilt's  line  of  steamships  running 
to  Nicaraugua.  In  1856'  he  located  in 
Binghamton.  He  is  now  retired  from  his 
profession.  His  wife  was  Susan  Double- 
day,  daughter  of  Ammi  Doubleday,  of 
Binghamton.  ! 

Dr.  Ransom  T.  Gates  was  born  in  Maine 
in  1822  and  was  married  to  Sarah  M.  Turn- 
er, ^of  Virgil,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1 841.  He  has  one  daughter,  wife  of  Dr. 
S.  P.  Allen,  of  Whitney's  Point.  Dr. 
Gates  graduated  from  Geneva  Medical  Col- 


lege in  1867,  but  had  studied  and  prepared 
himself  for  practice  several  years  prior  to 
that  date,  beginning  in  Vestal  in  1852. 
He  was  an  ordained  Baptist  minister  and 
supplied  calls  from  various  localities.  He 
is  also  a  professor  of  vocal  music. 

Dr.  Dwight  Dudley  was  born  in  Maine 
in  1 84 1.  His  father  was  Joel  Dudley,  an 
old  resident  of  the  town.  Dr.  Dudley 
graduated  from  the  New  York  City  Medi- 
cal College  and  settled  in  Maine  in  1870. 
He  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
for  three  years. 

The  town  of  Maine  is  without  railroad 
communication  with  other  localities,  but 
since  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and  the 
S\Tacuse  and  Binghamton  roads  (the  latter 
in  1854)  the  inhabitants  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  their  proximity  to  these  lines. 

No  event  of  paramount  importance  has 
occurred  in  the  town,  except  as  the  people 
were  affected  by  the  news  that  stirred  the 
entire  North  into  action  when  the  Soutliern 
Rebellion  broke  out.  When  the  call  to 
arms  was  heard,  volunteers  from  this  tow  n 
came  forward  and  patriotically  served  their 
country.  The  reader  will  find  further  de- 
tails upon  this  topic  in  a  preceding  chapter 
devoted  to  the  military  history  of  the 
county. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  this 
town  i^'urnished  190  men,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred of  whom  belonged  to  the  50th  En- 
gineers. Of  this  number  fifteen  were 
killed. 

As  previously  stated,  this  town  was  form- 
ed in  April.  1848.  The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  in  the  school  house  in  the  \'illage 
of  Maine,  on  the  25th  of  the  following 
April.  At  this  meeting  John  C.  Curtis, 
Sands  Niles  and  Louis  Gates  were  the  pre- 
siding officers,  and  Nathaniel  W.  Eastman 
was  clerk.  In  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tions then  adopted,  the  following  named 
officers  were  elected  :— 
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Supervisor — Andrew  H.  Arnold.* 

Town  clerk — John  W.  Hunt. 

Superintendent  of  common  schools — 
Marshall  De  Lano. 

Collector — John  T.  Davis. 

Justices  of  the  peace — Cyrus  Gates,  John 
Blanchard  and  Hanan  \V.  Mooers. 

Assessors — Orange  H.  Arnold,  Thomas 
Young,  jr.,  and  William  H.  Tuttle. 

Commissioners  of  highwa\'s —  Ilanan 
Payne  and  Edward  Ward. 

Overseers  of  the  poor — Dexter  Hath- 
away and  Matthew  Allen. 

Constables — Eustis  Hathaway,  John  B. 
Smith,  Joel  Benson  and  Ransom  T.  Gates. 

Inspectors  of  elections — JujtTerson  Ran- 
som, Amasa  Durfee  and  Luke  Curtis. 

Sealer  of  weights  and  measures — James 
W.  Carman. 

Pound  Master — Lyman  Pollard. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  supervisors 
from  the  formation  of  the  town  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  with  the  years  of  their  service  : 
Andrew  H.  Arnold,  1848;  Roger  W. 
Hinds,  1849-50;  Granville  Gates,  1851-52 
and  1853  ;  Jefferson  Ransom,  (?)  1854-55  ; 
John  C.  Curtis,  1856;  Jefferson  Ransom, 
1857  to  1861  inclusive;  John  Hovey, 
1862;  Jefferson  Ransom,  1863-64;  Almon 
R.  Payne,  1865  ;  Jefferson  Ransom,  1866— 
67  ;  Aaron  De  Lano,  1868-69  ;  William  H. 
Sherwood,  1870-71  ;  Peter  C.  Shaffer, 
1872;  William  H.  Sherwood,  1873  ;  Henry 
Marean,  1874  to  1877  inclusive;  Henry  S. 
Curtis,  1878-79;  Orrin  Holden,  1 880-8 1  ; 
N.  P.  Brown,  1882-83. 

P"oUo\ving  are  the  ofriccrs  for  the  year 
1884  :— 

Supervisor — Eugene  M.  Andrews. 

Town  clerk — George  W.  Johnson. 

Justices  of  the  peace — F.  H.  Marean, 
James  G.  Hogg,  Nicholas  VVescott,  Aaron 
De  Lano. 

Commissioner  of  liighways — George  h. 
Smith. 


j  'Assessors — James  H.  Riddell,  A.  U. 
I  Curtis,  John  J.  Allen. 

i      Overseer  of  the  poor — William  F.  Bean. 
Collector — Austin  Gregory. 
Constables — Austin  Gregory,  Thomas  L. 
Dunham,  John    J.   Atwater,  William  A. 
Pitkin,  James  M.  Brooks. 

Game  constable — William  Van  Deburg. 
Inspectors  of  election,  district  No.    i  — 
I  Henry  H.  Dayton,  Fred  C.  Bean,  Caleb  F. 
I  Brown. 

j      Inspectors  of  election,  district  No.  2 — 
I  Samuel  E.  Knapp,  Whitman  F.  Ingerson, 
Joseph  C.  Finch. 

Commissioner  of  excise — Asa  N.  Curtis. 
Maine  Village. — This  is  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage situated   in  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  on  Nanticoke  creek,  and  is  the  largest 
village  in  the  town.     Nathan  Hovey  prob- 
ably built  the  first  house  in  this  village.  A 
part  of  the  old  structure  now  forms  the 
!  rear  portion  of  the   residence  of  William 
I  Lincoln,  jr.     Nathan  Hovey's  son  John  is 
j  now  a  merchant  in  the  village,  and  another 
son,  Calvin,  lives  in    Belvidere,   III.  He 
i  formerly  lived  here  many  }'ears. 
I      Lyman  Pollard,  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
in   1808,  came  to   Maine  village  in  1829, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent business  men  of  the  place  and  a  re- 
I  spectcd  citizen.      His  brother-in-law,  John 
I  Durfee,  came  at  the  same  time.     Mr.  Pol- 
I  lard  bouGfht  the  farm  a  little  east  of  the 
j  village  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Frank  Pol- 
lard.    He  was  large!}'  interested  in  the  early 
lumber    trade,   and  took  numerous  rafts 
j  down  the  Susquelianna.     In  1847  ^^i^ii'^^^ 
the  store  now  occupied  by  L.  L.  Brooks. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  note  the 
names  of  the  twenty  different  men  and 
firms  who  have  occupied  this  store.  Thc\' 
i  are  as  follows:  Lyman  Pollard,  Butler  ^ 
I  Payne,  Howard   &   Payne,  John  Hovey. 
I  Pollard  &  Marean,  Lyman  Pollard,  Willi:im 
I  B.   McAuley,  Thorn    &  Church,  Church 
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Brothers,  Church,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Church  & 
Sherwood,  Wilham  H.  Sherwood.  WilHani 
H.  Sherwood  &  Son,  F.  A.  &  M.  F.  Sher- 
wood, Wilham  H.  Sherwood  &  Son,  Sher- 
wood &  Brooks,  F.  A.  Sherwood,  Brooks 
&  Turner,  L.  L.  Brooks  &  Son,  L.  L. 
Brooks.  WiHiam  Pohard,  who  built  and 
estabh'shed  this  'store,  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Merchants  Bank,  in  Bing- 
hamton.     He  died  in  1876. 

Leroy  L.  Brooks  was  born  in  Lisle  in 
1830,  and  began  mercantile  business  in 
Nanticoke  in  1870.  In  1876  he  removed 
to  Maine  village,  where  he  has  continued  in 
trade  since'.  He  has  held  the  office  of  su- 
pervisor two  terms,  justice  of  the  peace  two 
terms,  and  was  postmaster  six  years. 

William  Lincoln,  who  has  been  a  mer- 
chant in  this  village  for  fort}'-five  \'ears, 
was  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  in  18 10,  and 
'was  a  son  of  David  and  Clarissa  Lincoln  of 
that  State.  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  the 
town  of  Maine  in  1837,  and  to  the  village 
in  1840,  where  he  has  been  in  acti\  e  busi- 
ness since.  He  built  his  store  in  1856. 
When  Mr.  Liiicoln  arrived  in  the  town 
(1837)  ^lihon  Taylor  was  keeping  a  store 
on  the  site  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  present  store. 
The  building  was  erected  by  Oliver  Whit- 
comb,  who  was  at  that  time  also  running 
the  hotel.  Mr.  Taylor  continued  in  trade 
until  about  1840. 

In  1838  or  1839  Niles  &  Perkins  started 
an  opposition  store  across  the  street  from 
Taylor's  place.  They  continued  but  a 
short  time,  when  John  Hovey  took  the 
store.  Under  his  proprietorship  the  store 
was  burned.  John  T.  Da\'is  and  Henry  S. 
Chase  also  traded  for  a  time  at  this  loca- 
tion. In  1840  William  Lincoln  opened  his 
store  in  the  old  Whitcomb  building,  as  before 
stated,  and  has  enjoyed  an  honorable  and 
successful  business  career  of  forty- five 
years. 

The    property    now  owned   by  W.  H. 


j  Sht^rwood,  and  occupied  as  a  store  by  L. 
I  L.  Brooks,  was  built  by  Lyman  Pollard  in 
j  1847  i-^4^'^- 

j  The  Taylor  Brothers  (R.  D.  and  B.  L.) 
j  built  the  store  now  occupied  by  them  in 

1867,  ^vhere  they  do  a  general  mercantile 

business. 

The  store  now  occupied  by  Virgil  Balch 
in  the  millinery  business,  was  built  by  E. 
Ketchum  in  1865.  The  present  proprietor 
succeeded  Mrs.  C.  G.  Bowers  in  1880. 

F.  H.  Marean  has  been  connected  with  a 
successful  mercantile  business  since  1849. 
He  built  his  present  store  in  187 1.  He 
acted  as  clerk  from  1849  to  1854,  and  then 
engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account. 
The  present  firm  is  F.  H.  Marean  &  Son. 
the  Hon.  Henry  Marean  being  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father.  Their  business  is  suc- 
cessful, and  the  firm  is  widely  known. 

The  store  now  occupied  in  the  hardware 
trade  by  Halcom  Brooks  is  a  part  of  the 
original  structure  erected  b)'  William  Lin- 
coln in  1856.  This  part  was  at  first  occu- 
pied as  a  drug  store  by  A.  J.  Church.  Mr. 
Brooks  took  it  in  1884. 

Dr.  William  Butler  erected  the  building; 
now  occupied  as  a  drug  store  by  Andrew  J. 
Church  in  1879.  Mr.  Church  assumed 
charge  of  it  in  1880.  Albert  Butler,  son  of 
Dr.  Butler,  occupied  it  the  first  year  after  it 
was  built. 

The  first  cabinet  and  furniture  manufact- 
urer was  Michael  Mooers,  who  came  here 
in  1830.     He  followed  the  business  in  con- 
j  nection  with  undertaking  up  to  about  the 
!  year  i8'^o,  when  William  Flint  took  the 

I  business  and  has  continued  it  since.' 

I 

!  The  first  tavern  in  the  villaf^^e  was  built 
i  ... 

I  in  1829  by  Oliver  Whitcomb  and  stood  on 

I  the  site  now  owned  and  occupied  b}'  Da\'id 

!  Hatheway.     Not  long  after  the  date  men- 

;  tioned,  Norman  B.  Smith  built  the  original 

I  structure  on  the  site  of  the  present  hotel,  and 

i  in  1841  Dexter  Hatheway  built  the  present 
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structure.  In  1845  Albert  B.  Dayton,  son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Hathewa}-,  purchased  the 
property  and  kept  the  liotel  until  1848.  In 
i860  E.  Ketchum  took  the  house  and  has 
successfully  manai^ed  it  ever  since.  It  is  i 
the  only  hotel  in  Maine.  Among  the  pro-  | 
prietors  of  this  house  not  yet  mentioned 
were  George  Hubbard,  Mark  Gray,  George 
A.  Smith,  Freeman  Bolles  and  Duty  Hop- 
kins. 

In  1832  E.  H.  Clark  built  the  tannery  at 
Maine  village,  for  the  manufacture  of  sole 
and  upper  leather.  It  was  then  a  small 
building  with  small  vats  and  emplo\'ed, 
probably,  not  over  two  men.  It  took  nearly 
a  year  to  turn  out  a  stock  of  leather,  which 
now  requires  but  four  months.  The  build- 
ing, at  first  but  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, is  now  forty  by  five  hundred  feet,  has 
132  vats  and  employs  twenty-five  men. 
There  are  ten  leaches  each  holding  ten  cords. 
Thirty  thousand  sides  of  sole  leather  per 
annum  is  the  capacity  of  the  tannery. 
The  hides  are  purchased  largely  from  im- 
porters of  South  American,  Central  Amer- 
ican and  Texas  stock.  This  tannery  has 
been  operated  since  it  was  built  by  Mr. 
Clark,  by  William  Sanford  in  1862;  by 
Franklin  Thorn,  in  1863  ;  by  Sherwood, 
Sanfield  &  Co.,  in  1866  ;  by  Allison  &  Sher- 
wood, in  1871  ;  by  William  H.  Sherwood, 
in  1877;  by  William  H.  Sherwood  &  Co., 
in  1884  and  now  by  F.  A.  Sherwood.  Mr. 
Sherwood  is  also  hnlf  owner  of  the  business 
of  Sherwood,  Ballard  &  Co.,  of  Lewis  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  has  an  interest  in  extensive  steam 
saw- mill  property  and  is  a  large  owner  of 
W^est  Virginia  lauds. 

W^c  have  already  alluded  to  the  first 
school  taught  in  the  town  of  Maine,  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  school  buildings  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  the  present^ 
time,  as  the  needs  of  different  neighbor- 
hoods demanded.  The  village  of  Maine 
has  always  offered  excellent  educational  fa- 


cilities. Rev.  William  Gates  taught  a  se- 
lect school  here  for  fifteen  \-ears,  and  the 
impress  of  his  faithful  labors  as  a  teacher  is 
still  felt  throughout  this  part  of  the  county. 
The  village  schools  are  now  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Professor  Fred.  Wilcox,  a  grad- 
uate of  Cornell  University,  and  are  in  a 
successful  and  thriving  condition.  * 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Maine  was  organized  in  1879,  May  ist. 
The  officers  for  1884  are:  Seth  C.  Carman, 
president ;  F.  H.  Marean,  vice-president ; 
Fred.  L.  Morton,  treasurer  ;  Charles  P^llis, 
recording  secretary  ;  Anson  \\\  Payne,  jr., 
collector.  Standing  committee,  Charles 
Ellis,  Henry  Delano,  George  E.  Morton. 
Membership  committee,  F.  H.  Marean,  Joe. 
A.  Brooks,  Miss  Mary  Delano. 

The  association  is  prosperous. 

Maine  Lodge,  No.  399,  F.  and  A.  M.  — 
This  lodge  was  organized  Februar\'  12th, 
5856  A.  L.  Following  are  the  names  of 
the  past  masters  who  have  presided  over 
the  lodge,  with  the  years  of  their  ser\  ice  : 
N.  W.  Eastman,  1856-57-58;  F.  X.  An- 
drews, 1859;  N.  W.  Eastman,  1860-61-62; 
John  Hovey,  1863;  William  Lincoln,  1864; 
William  F.  Bean,  1867;  John  H.  Green, 
1868-69;  Oren  Holden,  1870;  John  H. 
Green,  1871  ;  Oren  Holden,  1872  ;  1^.  J. 
Councilman,  1873;  C.N.  Guy,  1874;  John 
H.  Green  1875  ;  J.  N.  Atwater,  1876;  C. 
N.  Guy,  1877  ;  N.  W.  Wright,  1878  ;  John 
H.  Green,  1879;  N.  T.  Lawton,  iSSo;  C. 
N.  Guy,  1881  ;  William  R.  Brooks,  1882. 

Following  are  the  ofl^icers  of  the  lodge 
for  1^84:  Henry  Marean,  W.  M.  :  L.  E. 
Turner,  S.  W.  ;  J.  M.  Harvey,  J.  W.  ;  R. 
D.  Taylor,  treasurer;  Y.  A.  Sherwood,  sec- 
retary ;  C.  N.  Guy,  S.  D.  ;  H.  N.  Payne, 
J.  D.  ;  William  O.  Lincoln,  M.  C.  ;  Fred 
C.  Bean,  tiler. 

Sherwood  Lodge  Knights  and  L^adies  of 
The  Golden  Star.  — This  lodge  was  organ- 
ized in  1884,  its  chief  object  being  the  mu- 
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tual  insurance  of  the  members.  F.  A.  Sher- 
wood is  trustee  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  of 
New  York  and  New  Jerse\\  Following  are 
the  officers  of  the  lodge  :  Oren  Holden.  dic- 
tator; George  Norton,  vice-dictator;  J.  A. 
Brooks,  past-dictator  ;  George  B.  Smith,  or- 
ator; M.  Heath,  secretary;  F.  A.  Sherwood, 
treasurer  ;  A.  Gregory,  financial  secretary  ; 
Rev.  W.  R.  Stone,  chaplain  ;  Dr.  R.  T. 
Gates,  medical  examiner ;  Frank  Bean, 
guide  ;  C.  E.  Hatheway,  assistant  guide ; 
P.  Councilman,  warden  ;  x\.  D.  Cummings, 
sentry.    The  membership  is  about  thirty. 

A  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  was 
organized  in  1S77.  The  first  officers  were 
as  follows  :  William  A.  Sherwood,  dictator  ; 
William  F.  Bean,  vice-dictator  ;  Eugene 
Lewis,  assistant  dictator;  N.  P.  Brown,  re- 
porter ;  F.  A.  Sherwood,  financial  reporter; 
D.r.  D.  Dudley,  medical  examiner  ;  L.  L. 
Brooks,  chaplain  ;  George  T.  Lewis,  senti- 
nel ;  A.  N.  Curtis,  guardian. 

The  lodge  at  its  organization  had  a  mem- 
bership of  ten,  which  has  increased  to  twen- 
ty-eight. The  present  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Dr.  D.  Dudley,  dictator ;  T.  L.  Dun- 
ha-",  vice- dictator  ;  Charles  H.  Williams, 
assistant  dictator  ;  M.  Heath,  past  dictator  ; 
F.  A.  Sherwood,  reporter ;  WilHam  Bean, 
financial  reporter ;  William  H.  Sherwood, 
treasurer  ;  Eugene  Lewis,  guide  ;  George 
Norton,  chaplain;  Eugene  Lewis,  sentinel; 
George  Lewis,  guardian. 

Congregational  CJiurclL,  Maine  Vil/agc. 
—  The  committee  "  appointed  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna Presb}'terian  Church,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Josiah  Moulton,  in  the  town  of 
Union  (at  the  new  school-house)  on  Tues- 
day, October  19th,  18 19,  after  examining 
the  following  persons  in  relation  to  their 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  their  faith  in  the  gospel  — -  did 
on  the  Tuesday  following  constitute  their 
articles  and  covenant  for  their  rule  of  faith 
and  practice."    Rev.  Josiah  Moulton,  stand- 


i  ing  moderator,  Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  mod- 
;  era  tor. 

October  I  2th.  1 8 19,  admitted  by  letter, 
Abner  Rockwell,  Deborah  Rockwell  and 
\  Sarah  Judd,  all  from  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
i  October  15th,  1819,  admitted  by  profes- 
1  sion,  fifteen  persons — Stephen  Stoddard, 
j  Moses  Delano,  John  Marean,  Anson  Sey- 
I  ^mour  Slosson,  Silas  Bradley,  Franklin  Sis- 
:  son  Slosson  (now  li\'ing  in  Cleveland,  Ohio), 
!  Longley  Rogers,  Rhoda  Bradley  (after- 
j  wards  ]\Irs.  John  R.  Bos  well),  Nancy  Rock- 
I  well,  Nancy  Marean,  Rachel  Loomis,  Ma- 
I  tilda  Howard,  Anna  Jane  Moulton,  R.  Hi- 
i  cox.  Mary  Bradle\-. 

j      The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
I  administered  for  the  first  term  by  Josiah 
;  Moulton,  who  was  the  first  pastor. 
I      In  1868  (October  3d),  resolutions  were 
j  passed  and  shortly  afterward  adopted,  to 
change  from  the  Presbyterian  polity  to  the 
Congregational.    The  Rev.  J.  Weller  was 
pastor. 

I      The  First  Congregational  (then  Presby- 
I  terian)  building  in  the  village  was  erected 
j  about  the  year  1825.     Following  is  a  list 
j  of  the  pastors  who  have  officiated,  as  nearly 
j  as  it  can  now  be  made :  Josiah  Moulton, 
I  Zenas  Riggs,  Oliver  Hill,  Nathan  Gould, 
I  James  Blakesley  (two  terms),  Henry  Ford, 
Nathaniel  Pine,  David  S.   Morse,  Harvey 
Smith,  Rev.  Mr.  Collins,  Rev.  Mr.  Todd, 
W.  T.  Haywood,  James  W.  White,  Henry 
Carpenter,  C.  H.  Kilmer.    The  latter  as- 
sumed charge  in  1884. 

The  society  has  a  membership  of  seventy- 
nine.    The  trustees  are  F.  H.  Marean,  A. 
I  B.  Da\'ton,  Setii  Carman,  J.  Fiilicr.  Dea- 
!  cons,  J.  C.  Curtis,  William  J.  Flint.     F.  H. 
I  IMarean  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  located 
I  at  Maine  village,  was  reorganized  (the  date 

i  of  its  first  or<i"anization  is  not  know^n)  with 

j  ^       ,  ' 

i  forty  members  in  iS66,  by  Russell  Dodds, 
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Clinton  Cleveland,  Henry  Turner,  Matthew 
Allen,  James  Howard,  Daniel  Dudlev  and 
Henry  Van  Tu\'l.  The  ehurch  edifice,  which 
will  seat  150  persons,  was  erected  in  1847 
or  '48,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  which  is  one-half 
the  present  value  of  church  property.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  Edgar  Sibley.  The 
present  pastor  is  George  D.  Beers,  who 
came  in  the  spring  of  1883.  The  trustees 
are  David  Miller,  James  Eckerson,  L.  L. 
Brooks,  William  Leonard.  James  Ecker- , 
son  is  recording  steward.  Charles  Ellis  is 
class-leader,  Seth  Tibbits,  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school.  The  membership  of 
the  society  is  eighty. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  ]\Iaine  vil- 
lage w^as  organized  as  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Union  on  the  21st  of  Januar\% 
1835,  which  name  it  held  until  the  division 
of  the  town  in  1848,  when  it  took  the  name 
of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Maine.  Rev. 
J.  R.  Burdick,  of  Owego,  was  moderator, 
and  Rev.  J.  J.  Miller,  clerk  of  the  council 
which  recognized  them  as  a  Baptist  Church. 
The  church  consisted  of  eleven  male  mem- 
bers and  twenty  females,  whose  names  are 
^  follows  :  Russell  Gates,  Timothy  Caswell, 
Stephen  Thomas,  Elias  Congdon,  John 
Somers,  Cyrus  Ga^^^es  (still  living),  Horatio 
A.  Pratt,  Thompson  Lewis,  Aaron  Lashier, 
Eleazer  Tripp,  Edwin  Thomas,  Esther 
Gates,  Mercy  Caswell,  Matilda  Caswell, 
Eliza  C.  Payne,  Rosamond  C.  Congdon, 
Lovisa  Somers,  Betsey  A.  Taylor,  Harriet 
L.  Hanchet,  Sarah  Rogers,  Margaret  Crui- 
ser (colored),  Sarah  Holden,  Mary  Tripp, 
Mary  Stevens,  Nancy  Tripp,  Fann\'  Monroe 
(living),  Susanna  Lashier,  Betsey  Thomas. 
Mabel  P^aton,  Anna  Ketchum,  Arabella  L. 
Gates  (living). 

The  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  De- 
cember 27th,  1840.  It  was  enlarged  and 
much  improved  about  1868.  Following  are 
the  names  of  the  ministers  who  have  served 
this  church  :  John  J.  Miller,  Abijah  Sher- 


wood, W  illiam  Gates,  A.  B.  Stowell,  H. 
Kelse\',  William  H.  Spencer.  T.  J.  C<^le.  E. 
L.  Benedict,  David  Burroughs,  W.  K.  l^o- 
gart,  H.  R.  Dakin.  R.  A.  Washburn,  J.  A. 
Rich,  J.  F.  Stillwell,  W.  R.  Stone,  })rcscnt 
pastur. 

Cyrus  Gates  has  been  church  clerk  fur 
j  most  of  tlie  time  since  its  organization. 
Aaron  Delano  is  now  acting  clerk. 

The  following  have  been  deacons  of  the 
church  :  Russell  Gates,  Alfred  O^tes,  Lewis 
Gates,  Jesse  Bunnell,  Byron  C.  Gates,  Joel 
G.  Congdon,  Elias  Congdon.  The  present 
deacons  are  Jason  Marean,  George  E.  Nor- 
ton. , 

The  preceding  history  of  this  church  was 
prepared  by  Aaron  Delano,  clerk,  who  also 
furnishes  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Rev.  William  Gates  :  — 

Mr.  Gates  was  born  near  Hooper  Station, 
in  Union,  September  l8th.  1795.  fie  died 
at  Hyde  Settlement,  in  Barker,  P>bruary 
22d,  1882,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  \-ears 
and  five  months.  He  married  Mary  Ste- 
vens. They  had  but  one  cliild,  a  daugiiter. 
who  is  now  the  wife  of  Charles  Hyde,  of 
Barker.  Mr.  Gates  was  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  on  the  2SLh 
of  December,  1840.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  Maine  Baptist  Church  in  184 1  and  re- 
mained in  that  office  until  1852,  when  he 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Wliitne\  's 
Point  Church.  He  remained  there  until 
April,  1867.  He  afterwards  at  difierent 
times  supplied  churches  near  Whitne\"s 
Point,  continuing  his  residence  there,  but 
assumed  no  regular  pastorate.  He  taught 
a  select  school  in  Maine  \  illage  for  htteen 
years,  from  which  the  inhabitants  for  man\- 
miles  around  derived  great  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

Bast  Maine  is  a  post-office  and  mere  set- 
tlement in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
town.  There  is  no  mercantile  business  done 
there.     Anthony  North  is  postmaster. 
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Presbyterian  CJuirch  of  East  Maine.  — 
This  church  was  organized  ]w\\  5th,  1871. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Presb\'tcry  of  Bing- 
hamton,  convened  at  East  Maine  school- 
house,  and  at  the  instance  of  Rev.  D.  D. 
Gregory,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  church 
at  this  point.  Twenty  persons  presented 
themselves  by  letter  for  membership.  Fol- 
lowing are  their  names  :  — 

Clarinda  Updegrove,  Almon  R.  Pa\'ne, 
Robert  Hogg,  William  Hogg,  William 
Hogg,  2d,  Mary  A.  Hogg,  Caroline  Bronk, 
Jane  Updegrove.  Sally  Pollard.  Ele\'en  of 
the  twenty  were  examined  as  to  their  ex- 
perimentah  piety  and  were  accepted  :  Peter 
C.  Shafer,  Thomas  Hogg,  Eliza  Shafer, 
Eliza  Cooper,  Martha  Harold,  Hattie  Up- 
degrove, Jennie  Hogg,  Martha  Payne, 
Emma  Bell,  Mary  E.  Shafer,  Sarah  J.  North. 
Five  of  these  received  the  ordinance  of 
baptism. 

These  twent\'  persons  entered  into  cov- 
enant and  were  constituted  a  church.  The 
elders  were  Peter  C.  Shafer,  three  \-ears ; 
A.  R.  Payne,  two  years;  William  Hogg, 
one  year.  The  deacons  were  Thomas 
^'-o&  Shafer,  elected  for  two 

years.  The  pastoral  work  has  been  princi- 
pally supplied  from  Maine  village. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Kilmer  is  the  present 
pastor.  The  first  trustees  were  Chancellor 
Higbee,  P.  C.  Shaffer  and  Wm.  Hogg,  2d. 

The  church  edifice  was  dedicated  June 
1 2th,  1872.  The  services  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  A.  R.  Clark,  of  Owego.  The  cost 
of  the  building  was  $2,887.34.  It  was 
furnished  through  the  efforts  of  the  ladies, 
who  raised  sevent}--five  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

H.  W.  McLaury  is  the  present  deacon. 
The  elders  are  P.  C.  Shafer,  Robert  Hogg 
and  William  Hogg.  The  trustees  are  A. 
W.  North,  George  Rhodes,  E.  G.  Craft, 


I  Jacob  Bronk.    The  membership  is  about 

I 

I  twenty- two. 

i  Met/iodist  El'iseopal  CJuireh. — A  num- 
I  of  Methodists  u  ho  had  previously  attended 
I  the  Presb\-terian  church,  formed  a  society 
^  about  I'^'j'j  and  erected  a  church  two  miles 
'  farther  south.  The  society  is  under  the 
pastorate  of  Rev:  George  D.  Beers. 

At  the  same  time  some  of  those  of  the 
I  Methodist  f^iith  joined  the"  Abbott  Church." 
!  The  Abbott  church  was  built  in  1868,  at 
I  Dimmick  Hill,  and  was  dedicated  January 
I  7th,  1869,  by  Daniel  W.  Bristol,  D.D. 
j  The  church  property  is  valued  at  about 
I  $3,000. 

North  Maine.  —  There  is  a  small  settle- 
ment by  this  name  in  the  nortliern  part  of 
the  town.  There  is  no  post-office  here. 
A  store  is  kept  by  John  Hugaboom  and 
owned  by  H.  M.  Westfall.  It  was  built 
by  Randall  Bush  in  1872. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  NortJi 
Maine.  —  This  church  was  erected  in  1872, 
but  the  societ)'  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  \'ears  previous,  meetings  being  held 
in  the  school-house.  Rev.  George  B.  Beers 
is  pastor.  The  trustees  are  William  Ash- 
ley, H.  D.  Hardendorf,  Nicholas  Zhe,  Den- 
nis Morgan.  The  class- leader  is  W^illiam 
Ashley,  and  Mrs.  William  Ashley  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school.  The  mem- 
bership is  about  fifty. 

Boivers   Corners  is  a  mere  settlement 
about  a  mile  north  of  Maine  ^•illage,  which 
j  received  its  name  from   Gardner  Bowers, 
I  who  settled  there  in  1822.     He  came  from 
!  New  Hampshire  when  eighteen  years  of 
\  age  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
A  store  was  established  here  in  1865  by  J. 
M.  &  C.  J.  Bowers,  who  kept  it  until  1878, 
I  when  they    sold    out    to    Isaac  Shippy. 
I  About  a  year  afterv/ard  it  was  abandoned, 
I  and  is  used  as  a  cabinet  shop. 
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LEVI  T.   SAFFORD,  U.S.  N..  of  the 
town  of  Vestal,  was  born  in  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  January  28th,  1842,  and  is  a 
descendant  of  John  Safford,  one.  of  the 
three  brothers  who  emigrated  from  England 
in   1641   and    located  at  Ipswich,  Mass. 
From  these  three  brothers  descended  the  \ 
numerous  family  of  Saffords  now^  found  in  | 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  some  | 
of  whom  have  become  noted  men  of  dis-  | 
tinguished  ability  known  the  world  over.  | 
Truman  Henry  Safford,  the  great  mathe-  | 
niatician  and  astronomer,  is  of  this  family ;  j 
also  William  E.  Safford,  U.  S.N.,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  the 
expert  marine  zoologist. 

John  Safford,  above  mentioned,  retained 
his  coGfnomen  in  direct  line  down  to  the 
great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  whose 
name  was  Elisha.     His  son  Elisha  moved 
to  Brooklyn,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.,  in 
1807.    A  grandson  of  his,  Edson  Safford, 
is  now  district  attorney  of   that  county. 
Elisha  Safford  was  the  father  of  Levi  N. 
Safford,  who  was  born  in  that  county  in 
18 12.    When    twenty-five    years  old  he 
came  to  Binghamton,  where  he  followed  the  j 
business    of  stair   building.     He    was    a  ! 
skilled  mechanic,  and  was  employed  on  the  \ 
finest  work  w^anted  done,  and  in  which  he  I 
notably  distinguished   himself.     His   son,  | 
Edgar  C.  Safford,  is  also  a  stair  builder  in 
Binghamton  ;  and  another  son.  La  P^ayette 
Safford,  the  well-known  bookbinder. 

Levi  T.  Safford,  U.  S.  N.,  is  the  son  of 
Levi   N.  and  Maria  Munn  Safford.  He 
spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  his  native 
city,  taking,  in  the  mean  time,  a  course  of  ! 
instruction  in  the  common  schools,  and  in  ! 
the  academy  of  that  place.    His  natural  I 
32 


aptness  for  mechanical  work  induced  him 
eventually  to  find  employment  with  Shap- 
ley,  Dunk  &  Co.,  machinists  of  Bingham- 
ton. With  this  extensive  firm  Mr.  Safford 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  success  that 
afterward  attended  his  busy  and  eventful 
life.  It  was  here  that  he  first  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  taking  material  in  its  crude 
state  and  by  successive  transformations 
evolve  it,  under  various  forms  of  mechan- 
ism, to  that  perfect  state  for  which  it  was 
intended.  When  twenty  years  of  age  we 
find  him  undergoing  a  rigid  examination, 
most  technical  in  its  character,  preparatory 
to  admittance  into  the  United  States  naval 
service,  which  event  took  place  December 
8th,  1862. 

Appointed  a  third  assistant-engineer,  his 
first  service  was  on  board  the  steamer  Ptin/ 
Jones,  stationed  in  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron.  In  September, 
1864,  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  moni- 
tor Nahaiit,  off  Charleston,  S.  C,  having 
been  in  the  mean  time  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  second  engineer.  In  May,  1S65, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  steamer  Juniata, 
fitting  for  the  South  Atlantic  squadron, 
cruising  along  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
AmxCrica  and  west  coast  of  Africa,  visiting 
many  places  of  note,  including  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  where  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  slaKiiig  iiis  tliirst  at  Xapolcon  s  spring. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1867, 
he  was  employed  in  testing  machinery  of 
the  steamers  Wampanoag  3.nd  Aninw7incsnc 
until  October,  1868,  when  he  joined  the 
steatner  Nipsic  and  went  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  Nipsic  was  commanded  by 
Captain  T.  O.  Sclfridge,  also  had  com- 
mand of  a  party  which  made  several  sur- 
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veys  across  the  Istlimus  of  Panama  in  search 
of  a  route  for  a  ship  canal.  Tlie  A^i/s/c 
was  headquarters  of  the  partw  Return  init- 
io the  United  States  in  1870  he  joined  the 
steamer  California,  at  ^Boston,  and  went 
to  San  Francisco,  passing  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Upon  his  arrival  on  station 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Saranac  and  re- 
mained until  December,  1872,  when  he  re- 
turned home.  In  1873,  liaving  been  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  past  assistant  engi- 
neer, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  was 
ordered  to  duty  in  the  steam  engineering 
department  of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  In  1874  he  was  transferred  to  the 
navy  yard  in  New  York  for  a  short  time, 
thence  to  the  naval  recruiting  office  until 
December,  1874;  w^as  ordered  to  the  iron 
clad  Dictator  at  Key  West  and  remained 
until  July,  1876,  when  he  again  returned 
home.  After  remaining  at  home  for  a  year 
he  was  ordered  as  assistant  inspector  of 
government  work  at  the  ship  yard  of  John 
B.  Roach  &  Son,  Chester,  Pa.  In  June, 
1878,  he  was  ordered  to  the  navy  yard  at 
Pensacola,  where  he  was  for  a  time  in 
charge  of  the  steam  engineering  department. 
In  1879  he  was  detached  and  ordered  home. 
After  a  few  months  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Swatara,  but,  being  unfit  for  service  on  ac- 
count of  deafness,  he  was  sent  to  the  naval 
hospital  at  Chelsea.  He  joined  the  Kear- 
sarge  at  Boston,  June,  1 880,  remained  until 
the  following  August,  thence  to  the  naval 
hospital  at  New  York  for  medical  treatment. 
After  examination  by  the  returning  board 
he  was,  by  urdcr  of  the  president,  placed 
upon  the  retired  list,  October,  1881. 

On  the  1 8th  of  August,  1867,  Mr.  Safford 
was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Whitney  Morse, 
daughter  of  P>anklin  and  Achsah  (Cowdry) 
Morse.  Mr.  Morse  was  born  in  Lisle  in 
181 1,  v;ent  to  Binghamton  in  1817,  where 
he  remained  in  business  until  1876,  when 
he  removed  to  the  village  of  Vestal,  since 


I  which  time  he  has  been  justice  of  tlie  peace 
I  for  four  years.     His  son,  Lieutenant  Eugene 
I  F.  Morse,  was  a  resident  of  the  South  at 
1  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  but  escaped 
North  and  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Illinois 
\^olunteers  ;    was  promoted  to  sergeant, 
1863  '  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  October  5th, 
1864,  ^"<^^  ^^a^  with  Sherman  in  his  march 
to  the  sea.     His  hearing  was  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  exposure  by  wading  a  river  to 
report  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  which 
he  did  rather  than  sound  the  bugle.  After 
the  war  he  studied  law  with  Hotchkiss  & 
Seymour,    He  died  November  3d,  1866. 

In  1874  Vix.  Saftbrd  purchased  the  home- 
stead property  of  Kate  Winans,  and  since 
his  retirement  has  identified  himself  with 
the  citizens  of  the  town.  He  built  his  large 
store  in  188.2  and  has  erected  other  build- 
ings to  add  interest  and  progress  to  the 
place. 

SOLOMON  P.  ALLEN,  M.D.,  of  Whit- 
ney's Point,  one  of  the  prominent  phy- 
sicians of  Broome  county,  v.  as  born  in  the 
town  of  Lisle,  January  1 2th,  1845.  Dr.  Al- 
len is  of  English  descent ;  his  ancestors  em- 
igrated to  America  at  an  early  period  in  our 
colonial  history,  and  settled  in  Connecticut. 
Nehemiah  x-\llen,  his  great-grandfather,  be- 
came a  resident  of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
troublesome  times  with  the  Indians,  and  \\  as 
one  of  the  number  who  fled  from  the  beau- 
tiful valley  at  the  time  of  the  Wyoming- 
massacre,  to  Bradford  count)',  Pa.  His  son, 
David  Allen,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Allen, 
raised  a  large  fam'h/  of  nine  children  in 
West  Franklin,  Pa.  Of  this  family  Solo- 
mon, the  father  of  our  subject,  w^as  next  to 
the  youngest.  L^pon  verging  into  manhood 
this  youth  choose  for  himself  a  helpmate  in 
I  the  person  of  Miss  Betsey  A.  Fairchild, 
I  daughter  of  Samuel  Fairchild,  then  a  prom- 
I  inent  farmer  of  Lisle  township  ;  but  after  a 
i  few  short  weeks  of  wedded  life,  his  soul  went 
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back  to  his  God  who  gave  it,  and  he  be- 
came no  more.  The  two  were  joined  in 
matrimony  February  14th,  1844.  and  on  the 
30th  day  of  May,  same  year,  Solomon  Al- 
len departed  this  hfe  not  then  quite  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  His  widow  subsequently 
married  Alfred  A.  Gates,  and  is  the  mother 
of  two  children  :  Dr.  S.  P.  Allen,  by  her 
nrst  marriage,  and  his  half  sister,  x\delia 
Gates,  now  the  wife  of  Jedediah  Harvey,  of 
Newark  Valley,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.  The 
eldest  child  is  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 
He  was  born  a  few  month's  after  his  fath- 
er's death,  bereft  of  paternal  care,  and 
throughout  all  the  desolate  years  of  his 
childhood  and  subsequent  career,  encoun- 
tered for  himself  the  difficulties  that  came 
in  his  way  without  the  benefit  of  those  mod- 
ifying influences  that  usually  fall  to  children 
who  have  the  necessities  of  life  and  a  fath- 
er's care.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the  successful 
solution  of  life  in  numerous  cases  on  the 
part  of  our  greatest  men  have  come  in  con- 
sequent of  that  schooling  which  hardships 
in  adversity  give.  Albeit,  however,  to 
those  only  who  have  the  manhood  to  stand 
and  not  fall.  It  has  thus  been  with  Dr.  Al- 
len who  was  born  of  poor  parentage,  and 
an  orphan.  At  six  years  of  age  he  went  to 
live  with  his  stepfather  in  the  town  of 
Maine,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  started 
forth  to  do  for  himself.  The  straitened 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed 
at  this  period  in  life,  schooled  him  in  the 
principles  of  thrift  and  economy,  of  self- 
reliance  and  in  the  thorough  completion  of 
all  he  undertook  to  perform.  It  has  been 
largely  due  to  these  traits  of  character  that 
Dr.  S.  P.  Allen  now  commands  a  practice 
of  medicine  as  extensive  probably  as  any 
physician  of  Broome  county  outside  of  the 
city  limits.  As  opportunities  presented  and 
as  he  could  work  his  way,  he  attended 
school  during  fall  and  winter  seasons  until 
nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  began  the 


study  of  medicine  under  the  tutorship  of 
Dr.  C.  R.  Heaton,  of  Maine  village,  and 
when  twenty-two  years  of  age  took  his  tie- 
gree  of  M.D.,  with  honors,  from  the  Ge- 
neva ^Medical  College,  N.  Y.  This  gradu- 
tion  occurred  in  January  22d.  1867,  and  in 
June,  1 88 1,  after  the  merging  of  the  Ge- 
neva and  Syracuse  Medical  Colleges,  the 
latter  conferred  the  degree  of  M.  D.  also. 
During  these  previous  }'ears  of  study  it 
should  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Allen  also 
mastered  enough  of  Latin  for  his  own  prac- 
tical purposes  in  the  study  of  medicine  and 
that  in  his  collegiate  course  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  from  such  men  as  Dr. 
Frederick  Hyde,  of  Cortland,  and  Dr.  Geo. 
Burr,  of  Binghamton.  On  February  22d, 
1867,  Dr.  Allen  took  up  his  residence  in 
Castle  Creek,  where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion until  January  17th,  1876,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Whitney's  Point,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  During  the  same  year  of 
his  graduation  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Broome  County  [Medical  Societ}-,  its  presi- 
dent in  1877,  and  has  held  the  office  of  cen- 
sor since  then.  His  duties  incident  to  a 
large  practice  of  medicine  has  obliged  iiim 
to  frequently  decline  positions  of  a  practical 
character  tendered,  but  being  a  friend  to  the 
cause  of  education,  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  village  school  board  for  six  years, 
and  its  president  two  terms  ;  he  has  also 
been  coroner  of  the  county  six  \-ears.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  since  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  during  his  residence  in  Castle  Creek 
and  here  has  been  prominently  identincd 
with  official  work  in  all  those  years.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  "Masonic  fra- 
ternity since  the  time  of  his  majority,  and  it 
w^as  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  a  prac- 
tical academical  course  of  study  was  estab- 
lished in  the  school  of  the  village,  and  to 
him  belongs  the  honor  of  presenting  diplo- 
mas to  the  first  class  which  graduated.  This 
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presentation  took  place  in  the  spring  term 
of  1879. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine  Dr.  Allen  has 
been  a  devoted  student,  and  possesses  pow- 
ers of  endurance  commensurate  with  his  ar- 
duous labors.  Pie  performs  his  daily  labors 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  with  a  dignity  in 
keeping  with  his  profession.  He  is  a  man 
who  thoroughly  ignores  unprofessional 
claims  and  may  be  somewhat  aggressive 
upon  some  points,  but  if  blame  there  be  to 
attach,  it  only  carries  with  it  merit  in  that  it 
prove_s  an  unyielding  spirit  to  compromise 
with  A^'hat  he  believes  to  be  wrong.  In  the 
skillful  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife  Dr.  Allen 
has  already  received  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  and  other  exten- 
sive publications  more  general  notice  than 
can  be  given  here.  Dr.  S.  P.  Allen  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  Perry, 
widow  of  Samuel  Perry  and  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  R.  T.  Gates,  M.D.  (see  sketch),  April 
2 1st,  1864.  Samuel  Perry  was  a  Christian 
gentleman,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Richford, 
Tioga  county,  who  at  the  call  of  his  coun- 
try for  troops  responded  by  enlisting  his 
name  in  Co.  G,  of  the  137th  N.  Y.  V.  Reg- 
iment in  1862,  and  afterwards -participated 
in  that  fearful  three  days'  fight  at  Gettys- 
burg, where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  taken  to 
Richmond,  but  after  two  days'  confinement 
was  parolled,  but  on  his  return  was  taken 
sick  at  Annapolis,  from  which  place  he  was 
removed  home  where  he  died  and  was  bur- 
ied at  North  Maine,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 
By  this  union  Mrs.  Perry  became  the 
mothcT  uf  two  children  :  Ransom  J.,  burn 
February  9th,  i860,  who  is  a  young  man  of 
fine  education  and  is  now  completing  a 
course  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  Alba- 
ny Medical  College,  Albany,  X.  Y.  His 
brother,  La  Fayette  Perry,  was  born  June 
22d,  1862,  is  now  agent  having  supervision 
of  prominent  positions  on  the  D.  and  H.  C. 
Company's  railroad,  with  office  atTiconder- 


I  oga,  P^ssex  county.  N.  Y.  He  has  natural 
I  abilities  as  an  operator,  and  formerly  filled 
i  positions  at  \\'hitnc\-"s  Point,  Cortland  and 
1  other  places  with  so  much  success  as  to  se- 
1  cure  him  the  present  responsible  position  as 
:  agent  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Addison  Junc- 
I  tion  and  all  stations  on  the  Lake  George 
I  branch  of  the  D.  and  H.  C.  Company's  rail- 
i  road,  when  onl\-  nineteen  years  of  age.  Dr. 
I  Allen  has  no  children  of  his  own,  but  as 
I  stepfather  he  sustains  the  most  amiable  re- 
lationship and  has  contributed  with  the 
might  of  a  natural  parent  for  the  success  of 
I  his  stepsons  whom  he  has  educated  and 
I  thev  love  him  in  turn  as  a  natural  father. 
I  '   

R'  EV.  C.  E.  TAYLOR,  whose  portrait 
appears  herein,  was  born  in  what  was 
I  then  Orwell,    but  now   Rome,  Bradford, 
I  county,  Pa.,  August  Tith,  1818.     His  par- 
ents had  moved  from  New  England  about 
two  years  previous,  bringing  four  children 
with  them,  he  being  the  first  child  born  in 
their  wilderness  home,  which  has  since  been 
and  still  is  known  as  "  Taylor  Hill."  Though 
his  early  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  ed- 
ucation were  very  small,  yet  he  made  the 
most  of  those  which  he  did  enjoy.  While 
at  work  on  the  farm,  with  his  team,  he  had 
his  book  with  him,  and  the  spare  moments 
were  pressed  into  the  best  possible  service. 
I  He  became  greatly  interested  in  astronomy, 
i  and  there  is  not  an  hour  in  the  night  that 
j  has  not  witnessed  him  out,  searching  for 
I  some  star,  nebula  or  constellation.  His  thirst 
i  for  knowledge  became  the  ruling  passion  of 
,  \\\^  life.     After  a\  ailing  himself  of  tlie  ad- 
\  vantages  of  the  district  school,  and  attend- 
;  ing  the  seminary  at  Cazenovia,  he  com- 
'  menced  teaching  a  district  school  in  Jan- 
uary, 1837,  at  eleven  dollars  per  month  and 
i  "  boarded  around." 

;  When  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old, 
while  milking  in  his  father's  barnyard,  a 
chain  of  lightning  struck  a  tree  a  few  rods 
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distant,  knocking  him  down,  and  making 
him  unconscious  for  some  length  of  time. 
When  consciousness  returned  he  was  about 
fifty  feet  from  where  his  pail  was  into  which 
he  had  been  milking,  and  where  his  hat  had 
fallen  when  he  fell  into  the  mud,  as  his 
clothes  w^ere  muddy.  The  cow  had  also 
fallen  as  was  indicated  by  her  muddy  knees. 
After  a  very  short  time  he  resumed  his  milk- 
ing and  suffered  nothing  in  particular  at 
what  might  have  been  a  fatal  Providence.  ; 
Twice  at  a  later  period  he  came  very  near  ; 
being  drowned,  once  in  the  Susquehanna 
river  and  "once  in  the  Tunkhannock  creek. 

He  was  powerfully  converted  September  j 
8th,  1839,  at  a  camp-meeting  held  at  Pond  j 
Hill,  Pa.,  and  from  that  period  the  whole  i 
current  of  his  Hfe  was  changed.     He  felt  J 
that  God  had  called  him  to  the  work  of 
the    Christian   ministry  and   he  devoted 
all  of  his  energies  and  time  to  prepare 
himself  for  that  important  work.     He  held 
meetings  as  opportunities  presented,  and  j 
many  sinners  were  converted  from  the  er-  | 
ror  of  their  ways.     He  was  soon  licensed  | 
to  exhort  according  to  the  custom  of  the  | 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  subse-  ! 
quently  to  preach.     August  I  ith,  1842,  the  | 
day  he  was  twenty- four  years  old,  he  joined 
the  Oneida  Annual  Conference  as  a  travel- 
ing preacher,  on  trial,  at  its  session  held  in 
Oxford,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  His  fields  | 
of  labor  for  many  years  were  confined  to  \ 
the  northern   part  of   Pennsylvania.      In  i 
1869  he  was  appointed  to  Whitney's  Point,' 
where  he  has  since   resided,  though  he 
preached  two  years  at  Chenango  Forks. 
He  is  now  what  is  called  an  emeritus  or 
superannuate.     He  has  given  considerable 
time  to  writing  church,  and  other  history. 
His  principal  work,  however,  has  been  his 
Annals  of  the  Old  State  of  Lisle,  from  which 
large  extracts  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
piling of  this  work.     He  assisted  Rev.  Da- 
vid Craft  in  getting  up  the  history  of  Brad- 


ford count}-,  Pa.,  published  a  few  years 
since. 

He  was  joined  in  marriage  Jul}-  9th,  1843, 
with  Miss  Emeline  Warner,  of  Pike,  Pa.,  a 
woman  of  deep  piety  and  great  amiabilit\-, 
rendering  her  very  useful  as  a  minister's 
wife.  She  died  October  5th,  1884.  He 
has  but  one  child  living,  Dr.  A.  V .  Taylor, 
now  practicing  at  Castle  Creek,  X.  Y.  As 
a  minister  the  elder  has  been  \-cr\-  success- 
ful. INIany  large  and  extensive  re\i\ais 
have  transpired  under  his  labors,  and  he  has 
received  many  hundred  into  the  church. 
But  his  natural  force  is  being  abatec],  his 
eye  is  becoming  dim,  but  having  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain,  and 
that  he  has  tried  to  make  the  world  better 
for  his  having  lived  in  it,  he  is  tranquil!)- 
looking  forward  to  that  better  countr\'  where 
the  affiictions  of  the  present  life  shall  never 
be  known. 


DR.  S.  H.  FRENXH.— The  ancestors 
of  Dr.  French  came  from  England 
about  the  year  1700.  His  immediate  an- 
cestor settled  at  Dunstable,  N.  H.  His  son 
Sampson,  the  great-grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  father  of  Sampson  French,  jr., 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  old  French  War. 
He  was  the  father  of  Clement  French,  the 
father  of  our  subject.  Clement  French 
was  a  well- developed  man  physically,  of 
large  stature  and  weight.  His  son.  Dr. 
Salphronius  Henry  French,  fifth  and 
youngest  son  of  Clement  and  Elizabeth 
French,  was  born  at  Zoar,  now  Charle- 
mont.  ^lass.,  August  26th,  181  i.  In  18  14 
his  parents  emigrated  to  Chenangr>,  Bro':>me 
county,  N.  Y.  Nothing  of  note  transpired 
during  his  childhood. 

When  quite  young  he  suffered  from 
chronic  rheumatism  in  his  feet,  and  his  old- 
der  brothers  allege  that  he  v/as  at  that  age 
badly  troubled  with  chronic  laziness.  'I  he 
rheumatism  was  more  severe  in  the  winter 
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months,  and  continued  for  several  years.  ; 
This  alleged  laziness  (if  not  wholly  a  myth)  | 
passed  away  with  the  other  diseases  of  | 
childhood,  leaving  not  the  least  trace  in  ! 

after  life.    This  condition  of  health  led  his  I 

I 

father  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  attend  i 
school.  The  instruction  given  in  the  pub-  i 
lie  schools  at  that  time  was  meagre  indeed  ;  j 
but  a  sufficient  taste  for  books  and  thirst  | 
for  knowledge  was  developed  to  lay  the  ' 
foundation  for  a  future  professional  career,  j 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  se-  I 
lect  school  of  Binghamton  (then  taught  in  \ 
the  old'^Iasonic  Hall),  which  was  the  best  i 
school  in  the  county.     Here  he  pursued  his  j 
studies  with  great  industry  for  four  suc- 
ceeding summers.     His  parents  being  poor, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  his  board  and 
school  expenses  by  working  in  gardens, 
etc.,  in  the  summer  and  teaching  school  in 
the  winter. 

When  nineteen  years  old  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Drs. 
West  &  Starke)^  of  Binghamton,  October, 
1830.  In  the  spring  of  1831  Dr.  Hawks, 
of  North  Adams,  Mass. — a  maternal  uncle 
— extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  study 
medicine  in  his  office  gratuitously.  Being 
entirely  destitute  of  funds  except  what 
could  be  obtained  by  teaching  school  in  the 
winter,  he  gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  1832  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  winter  following  he 
came  to  this  county  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  a  school  and  replenishing  his 
wardrobe.  This  was  the  sixtlr  and  last 
school  that  he  taught.  In  the  spring  he 
**  went  down  the  river  "  two  different  trips 
on  lumber  rafts,  and  by  adding  the  wages 
he  received  for  this  service  to  his  school- 
money  he  was  enabled,  by  strict  economy  ^ 
and  a  little  borrowed  money,  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  WiHard,  in 
Greene,  Chenango  county,  and  to  attend  a 


second  course  of  lectures  in  the  same  med- 
ical institution  mentioned  above,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  December,  1833. 

After  receiving  his  diploma  he  looked 
over  his  funds  and  discovered  that  tuo  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  were  wanting  to  carry 
him  home.  He  raised  this  amount  by  sell- 
ing a  book  and  a  small  trunk,  and  reached 
his  father's  house  with  thirty-one  cents  in 
his  pocket. 

That  much  prized  diplom.a  had  cost  him 
a  severe  struggle  with  poverty  and  adverse 
circumstances,  but  the  lessons  of  economy 
and  self-reliance,  learned  durini:^  that  stru^j- 
gle,  were  of  priceless  value  in  after-life. 
And  then  he  had  the  sweet  satisfaction  of 
knowing  and  feeling  that  his  success  be- 
longed to  himself,  and  v\-a5  the  natural  out- 
come under  Providence  of  his  own  success- 
ful fight  against  adversity. 

A  few  days  after  reaching  home  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  co- partnership  with 
Dr»  P.  B.  Brooks,  of  Lisle,  Broome  county, 
N.  Y.  At  the  end  of  two  years  this  part- 
nership was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
and  Dr.  French  left  Lisle  for  the  northern 
part  of  Chenango,  in  the  same  county.  He 
practiced  here  for  a  few  months  only. 
While  in  Chenango  Dr.  Brooks  left  Lisle 
and  settled  in  Binghamton. 

Dr.  French  having  received  an  urgent 
request  from  the  citizens  of  Lisle  to  return 
to  their  village,  he  concluded  to  do  so. 
From  that  time  until  disabled  by  disease, 
which  was  gradually  from  1868  to  1875,  he 
practiced  medicine  and  surger}^  in  the  same 
place. 

While  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Brooks 
(October  8th,  1834),  Dr.  French  married 
Cynthia  Harrington,  a  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Harrington,  a  farmer  living  in 
Greene,  Chenango  county.  Benjamin 
Harrington  was  born  in  Bainbridge,  X. 
Y.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Harrington, 
of  Chenango  Forks,  and  Geo.  N.  Harring- 
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ton,  who  now  resides  on  the  old  homestead 
in  Greene,  Chenango  county.  His  death 
occurred  July  4th,  1865,  when  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Martha 
Harrington,  died  January  12th,  1864,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  She  was  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  M.  E.  Church,  as  was  her  husband. 

The  doctor  early  saw  the  advantages  of 
associating  with  his  medical  brethren,  and 
he  joined  the  County  iNIedical  Society  in 
1834.  His  great  industry  and  energy  soon 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  medical 
associates,  and  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  society  in  1842  and  again  in  1850  and 
1852.  At  the  meeting  of  the  society  in 
185 1,  in  place  of  the  annual  address  which 
it  was  customary  for  the  retiring  president 
to  deliver,  the  doctor  read  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  medical  profession  of  Broome 
county,  covering  the  time  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Binghamton  to  1850. 

This  sketch  was  published  in  the  form  of 
an  octavo  pamphlet  of  sixty-five  pages  by 
direction  of  the  society.  He  was  very 
faithful  in  attending  the  meetino-s  of  the  so- 
ciety,  and  contributed  much  to  their  inter- 
est by  valuable  papers  and  reports  of  cases. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
State  Medical  Society,  and  in  1850  that  so- 
ciety elected  him  a  permanent  member. 
He  attended  most  of  its  meetings,  which 
were  held  in  Albany  in  mid-winter,  as  long 
as  his  health  would  permit,  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  its  prosperity.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  attended  its  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington, St.  Louis  and  elsewhere.  The  doc- 
tor's practice  was  a  very  large  one,  but  he 
so  arranged  his  business  as  to  find  time  in 
his  active  years  to  not  only  keep  fully  up 
to  the  times  by  reading  medical  journals 
and  books,  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  pat- 
ron, but  also  to  write  occasionally  for  the 
medical  papers,  and  pursue  studies  in  some 
of  the  natural  sciences.     He  was  very  pro- 


ficient in  botany  and  geology,  which  he 
studied  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
making  a  recreation  of  what  others  might 
have  considered  a  laborious  task. 

In  his  associations  with  other  physicians 
he  lived  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
code  of  medical  ethics  so  perft:ctly  as  to 
win  the  esteem  of  every  respectable  physi- 
cian with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Xo 
amount  of  importunit}',  threatening  or 
bribery  could  ever  persuade  him  to  counte- 
nance or  endorse  by  his  pre-ence  or  ad- 
vice any  system  of  ignorance  or  quackery. 
And  at  the  same  time  he  was  ever  ready, 
with  a  kind  and  encouraging  word,  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  often  with  money,  to  assist 
poor,  worthy  young  men  in  getting  a  med- 
ical education  and  preparing  themsel\"es  for 
future  usefulness.  Near  twenty  young  men 
received  their  elementary  medical  education 
in  his  office,  several  of  whom  have  arisen 
to  distinction  in  the  profession.  Although 
his  health  did  not  permit  the  active  exer- 
cise necessary  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
he  retained  a  lively  interest  in  his  chosen 
profession  and  kept  well  informed  of  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  in  the  medi- 
cal sciences  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  politics  the  doctor  w^as  a  Whig,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1846  by 
that  party.  After  the  Whig  party  ceased 
to  exist  he  acted  with  the  Democrats.  He 
was  always  a  prominent  temperance  man, 
and  he  held  his  temperance  principles  above 
party  dictation,  and  would  never  sacrifice 
them  for  the  supposed  good  of  any  candi- 
date for  office. 

In  early  life  he  became  convinced  of  tiie 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  for 
the  most  of  his  life  a  faithful,  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
His  fostering  care  and  unceasing  liberality 
to  the  Methodist  Church  in  Lisle  did  much 
towards  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
church  in  that  place. 
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In  his  wife  the  doctor  found  a  woman 
who  combined  all  the  requisites  necessary 
to  make  a  home  happy  and  attractive,  and 
her  cheering  and  solacing  companionship, 
and  her  gentle  and  kindly  ministrations, 
were  of  infinite  value  to  him  during  his  de- 
clining years.  After  years  of  intense  suf- 
fering the  doctor  died  of  cancer  May  2.7th, 
1877.     His  wife  is  still  living. 


JOB  L.  MERCEREAU  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Union,  June  7th,  1802,  and 
died  in  the  same  place  May  30th,  1882. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Mercereau  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  a  son  of  Peter,  who 
came  with  his  father  from  the  town  of  Ves- 
tal, in  1 79 1,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Union  on  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres  of 
land,  building  the  house  since  enlarged  and 
improved  and  now  owned  by  the  widow  of 
Job  L.  jMercereau. 

Peter  Mercereau  was  but  twelve  years  of 
age  when  his  father  took  up  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  was 
born  in  New  Jersey,  August  31st,  1779, 
and  died  December  loth,  1855.  When 
seven  years  old  he  became  postilion  to 
Lady  Washington,  when  on  her  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington,  and  rode  on 
one  of  the  horses.  His  wife,  Sarah  Layton, 
was  born  June  ist,  1 78 1.  They  were  mar- 
ried August  i6th,  1 801,  and  their  children 
were  Job  L.,  Barbara,  Charles,  David,  Lydia, 
Rebecca,  Israel  Putnam,  Rachel,  Sarah 
Emily  and  John  P.  These  are  the  well 
known  grandchildren  of  that  old  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  John  Mercereau,  the  firm 
friend  of  General  Washington,  and  Vv'ho, 
with  his  elder  brother,  Joshua  Mercereau, 
took  an  active  part  one  very  critical  time 
in  preventing  the  British  army  of  10,000 
ti-oops  crossing  the  Delaware  and  captur- 
ing the  entire  American  forces.  His  sec- 
ond wife,  Barbara  Van  Pelt,  born  in  New 
Jersey,  October  19th,  1771,  was  the  grand- 


'  mother  of  the  children  here  given.  After 
'  the  war  of  the  Revolution  she  came  to  this 
I  town  from  her  native  State  on  horseback, 
I  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four  years. 
I  Peter  Mercereau  was  a  valued  citizen  of  this 
!  community.     He  remained  with  his  father 
i  until  of  age,  then  took  charge  of  the  farm 
I  himself    He  was  of  a  very  robust  consti- 
I  tution,  a  hard  working  man,  and  one  well 
i  adapted  to  pioneer  life.    He  came  into  the 
!  town  when  it  was  little  else  than  a  wilder- 
i  ness,  and  in  addition  to  his  extensive  farm- 
i  ing  interests  built  the  old  saw-mill  (now  the 
i  Boston  mill),  and  ran  it  for  many  years. 
I  He  was  always  well  and  favorably  known, 
1  and  for  thirty-one  years  a  consistent  mem- 
:  ber  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  in 
short  the  main  support  of  that  society  dur- 
ing his  membership.     He  ne\-er  suffered 
much  from  sickness,  but  endured  a  most 
!  distressing  illness  of  nine  weeks  when  on 
i  his  death-bed  ;  but  the  end  was  all  joy  and 
peace,  and  love  filled  his'soul  when  going 
'  home.     His  wife,   Sally  Mercereau,  died 
September  4tb,  1S59.  aged  se^-enty-eight. 
She  embraced  the  Savior  at  an  early  age, 
and  lived  to  the  day  of  her  death  a  firm 
;  and  devoted  Christian,  leaving  a  large  cir- 
!  cle  of  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  her 
:  loss,  but  not  as  one  who  had  no  hope. 
I  Such  were  the  parents  of  Job  L.  Mercereau, 
their  eldest  child,  who  also  lived  as  did  his 
parents  to  a  venerable  age,  and  was  vener- 
ated and  mourned  at  the  time  of  his  depart- 
:  ure.    His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's 
farm  —  early  and  late  to  work,  as  became 
the  necessities  of  life  incident  to  that  pioneer 
'  day.    There  was  but  little  to  change  this 
I  course  of  events,  which  lasted  fourscore 
;  years,  since  the  time  of  childhood.  Now 
,;  and  then  the  monotony  of  life  was  relieved 
•  by  a  visit  down  the  Susquehanna,  rafting 
lumber  or  produce  to  Northumberland  or 
to  Harrisburg,  when  he  would  be  gone  two 
,  or  three  months  at  a  time.     He  was  also  a 
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member  of  the  Union  Blues,  a  military  | 
company  that  met  twice  a  year  at  Owego  | 
for  general  training  and  became  captain  be-  ! 
fore  its  disbandment. 

At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  consecra- 
ted himself  to  Christ,  and  became  a  mem-  | 
ber  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  ruling 
elder  for  a  period  of  over  fifty  years.  He 
was  also  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath -school  \ 
and  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  laborer  at  j 
every  post  of  duty,  until  declining  health  | 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  | 
exchange  the  work  he  loved  so  well  for  the  | 
more  trying  experience  of  pain  and  suffer-  i 
ing,  which  preceded  the  call  to  lay  aside  the  i 
mortal  and  to  put  oh  immortality.  In  the  i 
midst  of  so  severe  a  trial  to  one  whose  life  \ 
had  been  moulded  by  habits  of  industry  and  I 
regularity  in  attendance  upon  the  means  of  i 
grace,  he  manifested  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  | 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  desiring  j 
only  to  glorify  his  Savior,  whether  in  life  or  | 
in  deafh.  His  early  conversion  to  Chris-  i 
tianity  had  produced  a  marked  change  I 
throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  his  long  and  | 
eventful  life,  during  all  of  which  period,  the  j 
latter  part  of  which  in  particular,  he  enjoyed  { 
the  hope  of  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  i 
rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God,"  | 
and  his  end  was  peaceful.  In  the  midst  of  ! 
his  family,  his  aged  and  devoted  Christian 
wife  at  his  side  holding  his  hand,  he  gently 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  Job  L.  Mercereau,  was 
married  to  Miss  Harriet  Wheeler,  of  North  | 
East,  Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  November  | 
6th,  1828.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Cyrus  j 
Marsh  Wheeler  and  Sarah  Scott  of  that  ! 
county,  and  granddaughter  of  Elijah  Wheel-  | 
er  and  Sarah  Marsh,  his  wife,  who  were  | 
born  in  that  county  in  1734,  and  1741  re-  j 
spectively,  and  jwhere  they  died  in  1794  1 
and  1825  respectively.  Their  son,  Cyrus.  | 
Marsh  Wheeler,  was  born  July  29th,  1772,  | 
and  died  July  13th,  1838,  and  his  wife,  | 


]Mary  Scott,  was  born  June  28th,  1776.  and 
died  September  3d,  1S54.  They  raised  a 
family  of  ten  children,  of  which  Harriet  was 
the  second  child.  She  received  a  good 
common  school  education,  and  while  on  a 
visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  George  KceK.r.  of 
Union,  became  engaged  as  teacher,  whicii 
profession  she  successfully  prosecutcii  umil 
her  acquaintanceship  and  marriage  witii  Mr. 
Mercereau.  She  was  born  September  2 2d, 
1803,  and  still  lives  a  devoted  Christian 
life  ;  she  was  the  faithful  wife  and  m-  »tiicr, 
honored  by  all  who  know  her.  The  chil- 
dren born  of  this  union,  with  traditir.rial 
reverence,  have  almost  without  exccj^tion 
became  also  honored  and  useful  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Tlicy  all 
grew  to  man  and  womanhood  with  correct 
habits  of  life,  and  all  became  industri-jus 
and  useful  members  of  society.  The  eld- 
est child,  ]\Iary  Rebecca,  the  counselor  and 
comfort  of  her  mother,  died  of  typhoid 
fever  when  twenty- one  \-ears  of  age.  She 
was  a  most  estimable  lady,  p.  good  teacher 
and  a  worthy  Christian  woman.  Sarah 
Barbara,  now  the  wife  of  Lee  Tucker,  is  a 
resident  of  ^Missouri.  Her  husband  is  a 
successful  farmer  of  that  place.  Frances 
Duane  has  also  become  a  citizen  of  that 
State..  Juliet,  yet  unmarried,  has  remained 
at  home,  the  main  support  of  her  parents 
in  their  old  age.  She  is  a  woman  possess- 
ing Christian  firmness  of  character,  and  is 
an  honor  to  the  parents  who  brought  her 
up.  Harriet  Ann,  now  Mrs.  E.  P.  Gould, 
is  a  resident  of  Bogard,  Carroll  county, 
r^Iissouri.  Her  husband  is  a  successful 
farmer  also  of  that  State.  Timothy  D  wight, 
the  youngest  child,  resides  on  the  old 
homestead  built  by  his  father.  He  has 
been  a  successful  business  man  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  an  official  in  the 
Presbyterian  society  of  Union  for  se\'eral 
years. 
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MAJOR  DAVID  MERSEREAU  (de- 
ceased), was  born  in  the  town  of  Ves- 
tal, October  2 1st,  1801.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  John  Mersereau,  the  intimate  friend 
of  General  Washington,  and  an  only  son  of 
Israel  Putnam  Mersereau,  who  introduced 
the  first  stage-coach  in  New  Jersey,  and 
which  was  run  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia. John  Mersereau  and  his  brother 
Joshua,  the  well  known  judge  of  Tioga 
county,  came  to  Vestal  in  the  year  1789, 
where  Israel  Putnam  lived  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age.  His  only  son,  Major  David 
Mersereau,  was  born  and  reared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  spent 
his  entire  life  in  what  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness and  among  the  Indians.  He  was  a 
feeble  child,  and  it  was  never  supposed  he 
would  live  to  become  the  hardy,  sturdy  man 
he  was,  nor  to  have  ever  become  able  to 
endure  the  many  hardships  and  vicissitudes 
of  Hfe  through  which  he  was  called  to  pass. 
Mr.  Mersereau  not  only  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  town,  but  also  attended 
a  course  of  instruction  under  Professor  01- 
ney,  in  Binghamton,  the  well  known  author 
of  Olney's  Geography.  He  remained  in 
the  town  of  Vestal  until  the  year  1833,  or 
1834,  when  he  moved  over  on  the  farm  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Horatio  Angel. 
In  the  summer  of  1832,  he  in  company  with 
Lewis  &  Whitney  built  the  Union  mills 
on  the  Union  side  of  the  river,  and  about 
three  years  later  he  bought  out  the  shares 
of  his  partners  and  in  1839  built  the  g^'i^t- 
mills  at  that  place,  and  run  those  mills  un- 
til as  late  as  1857  1858.  It  was  during 
this  time,  or  for  a  period  of  about  thirty 
years  in  all,  that  he  became  extensively 
engaged  as  a  lumber  dealer,  frequenth' 
rafting  a^million  feet  down  the  Susquehanna 
per  annum.  In  1853  he  erected  the  Major 
House,  an  enterprise  in  keeping  with  the 
magnitude  of  his  imaginations,  but  wlioUy 


I  bevond  the  wants  of  the  villa";e,  and  as  a 

I  consequence  broke  him  up.  after  which  time 

i  and  for  many  years  afterward  he  became 

I  wholly  destitute.    When  the  town  of  Ves- 

i  tal  was  set  off  he  was  elected  its  first  town 

I  clerk.     He  was  always  public  spirited,  and 

I  when  eighteen  years  of  age  joined  a  com- 

j  pany  for  general  training.    This  was  the 

i  Union  Blues  of  Owego,  under  Captain  How- 
ard. He  attended  drill  twice  a  year.  When 

i  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  made  captain 

!  of  the  company,  and  shortly  afterward  v/as 

!  elected  major  of  the    regiment,  General 

i  Thomas  G.  Waterman,  having  entire  com- 

i  mand  of  the  troops.    As  a  captain  of  the 

i  company,  Major  Mersereau  was  an  eflicient 

I  officer  and  had  one  of  the  best  drilled  com- 

I  panics  in  the  State.    In  the  fall  of  1862  he 

i  enlisted  as  a  private  under  Captain  Rose, 

:  but  this  company  was  afterward  consoli- 

j  dated  with  that  of  Captain  Fitzpatrick's  and 

i  became  Company  G,  of  the  i6ist  New  York 

I  Volunteers.    He  was  soon  thereafter  pro- 

\  moted  to  sergeant  of  his  company,  and  went 

!  with  it  to  New  York,  where,  owing  to  his 

i  efficiency  as  an  officer,  he  was  recommended 

;  to  Captain  Rowley  for  the  Signal  Service, 

I  and  was'  detached  temporarily  from  his 

!  company.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1863, 

I  his  regiment  went  aboard  the  ship  ll^en- 
i '  dejiier  in  the  New  York  harbor  and  just 

!  twenty-one  days  thereafter  sailed  into  New 

i  Orleans,  where  it  was '  put  under  General 

\  Banks's  command.     Here  and  thereafter 

i  Major  Mersereau  was  put  in  charge  of  the 

:  Signal  Corps  as  drill  officer,  and  did  most 

■  efficie.it  service  as  such,  until  in  the  month 

■  of  Ma\',   1864,  he  received  an  honorable 
\  discharge  and  returned  home.    The  com- 
mand had  passed  up  the  river  to  Port  Hud- 

:  son.  Here  and  at  Baton  Rouge  his  sufier- 
ings  from  defect  of  eyesight  commenced, 

:  and  was  owing  to  the  severe  exercise  at- 
tendant upon  the  sham  battles  fought.  So 

,  enfeebled  had  he  become  that  he  lost  forty 
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pounds  in  three  weeks'  time,  and  remained 
tweh^e  days  in  the  hospital,  where  to  save 
Hfe  he  was  sent  home.  His  eye-sight  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  and  worse  until  he 
became  totally  blind,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1877  he  received  a  pension  from 
the  government.  Upon  returning  from  the 
war,  Major  Mersereau  continued  his  former 
avocation  as  a  carpenter,  doing  such  work 
at  that  and  at  other  employment  as  his  eyes 
would  permit.  As  a  carpenter,  he  was  a 
skilled  mechanic  and  had  before  going  into 
service  done  considerabte  work  for  the  Erie 
railroad.  Major  Mersereau  was  twice  mar- 
ried"; he  first  union  was  with  Xancy  M. 
Lewis,  daughter  of  ^Marshall  Lewis  and 
youngest  sister  of  Colonel  Lewis,  of  Bing- 
hamton.  This  marriage  took  place  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old  ;  his  wife  was 
aged  seventeen.  She  was  a  devoted  wife 
and  faithful  mother  and  Christian  woman  ; 
she  died  when  thirty- six  years  of  age  and 
left  six  children  ;  Elizabeth,  who  died  young; 
Caroline,  Israel  P.,  now  dead.  He  was  en- 
gineer on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  rail- 
road and  left  some  considerable  property  ; 
Mary  and  Lockie;  the  last  named  is  the  wife 
of  J.  T.  Robinson,  general  ticket  agent,  of 
Binghamton.  ,  The  second  marriage  was 
with  Sarah  Christopher,  widow  of  John 
Mersereau  ;  her  children  are  as  follows : 
Aaron,  the  well  known  merchant  of  Union 
village,  and  Christopher.  The  children  of 
Major  Mersereau  by  his  second  marriage 
are,  Warren,  now  residing  on  the  old  home- 
stead, and  Albert,  who  died  during  the  war 
at  City  Point,  Va.  Mr.  Mersereau  died 
Tuesday,  ]\Iarch  17th,  1885,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  two  days  of  typhoid  pneumonia, 
aged  eighty-three  years,  four  months  and 
twenty-six  days. 

JOEL  ROUSE. —  The  earliest  account 
of  the  family  of  Joel  Rouse  is  found 
in    Trumbull's    History    of  Coiuiccticut. 


i„  During  the  French  war  in  1755  Captain 
j  Rouse  had  command  of  a  naval  expedi- 
I  tion  against  the  French  in  Xovia  Scotia, 
j  His   relative,  Simeon    Rouse,  the  grand- 

I  father  of  Joel   Rouse,   lived  in  Stoninir- 

I 

j  ton.  Conn.     He   was  a  manufacturer  of 
iron  for  ship  building,  and  a  blacksmith. 
He  was  a  man  of  noted  strength.  When 
ninety-four  years  old  he  made  and  set  the 
shoes  on  a  pair  of  horses  without  help.  He 
was  injured  by  a  fall  and  died  in  1798,  aged 
I  ninet\--six  years,  leaving  four  sons :  Herrick, 
j  who  settled  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y. ;  Oliver, 
i  who  settled  in  Western 'New  York  ;  Will- 
I  iam  became  an  able  and  iniluentiai  Mcthcj- 
I  dist  preacher  and  settled  in  London,  Can- 
ada ;  Simeon  the  2d,  father  of  Joel  Rouse, 
was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  February 
iith,  1758.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  uncle,  a  tanner  in  Arling- 
ton, Vt.     After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
his  uncle  joined  the  Continental  army  at 
Cambridge.    While  returning  home  on  a 
furlough  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  Tory. 
!  .Young  Simeon,  then  seventeen  \-ears  old, 
took  his  uncle's  place  in  the  ranks  of  Wash- 
ington's army.     He   witnessed  the  bom- 
bardment of  Boston  and  the  evacuation  of 
I  the  city  by  the  British  army.     He  remained 
in  Washington's  immediate  command  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Long  Island,  King's   Bridge.  Trenttjn, 
I  Princeton  and  Monmouth.     He  was  one  of 
I  the  guards  at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre, 
j  the  British  spy.     During  the  winter  at  Val- 
1  ley  P^orge  he  served  as  teamster,  when  one 
!  col  1  night  General  Washin^^ton  loaned  him 
i  his  overcoat.     Another  stormy  night,  when 
driving  into  camp,  his  horses  refused  to  go  ; 
on   examination   he  found  a  man  nearl\- 
snowed   under;  on  taking  him   to  head- 
quarters it  proved  to  be  General  Xathanie! 
Green.     At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he 
!  was  honorably  discharged  and   uent  to 
I  Ballston,  X.  Y.     In   1784  he  was  married 
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to  Huldah  Smith,  moved  to  Castleton,  Vt., 
bought  a  farm,  which  he  lost  throug-h  a  de- 
fective title.  He  moved  to  Kortright,  X. 
Y.,  worked  as  a  millwright  until  1809,  then 
moved  to  Locke,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  bought  a  small  farm,  working  as 
millwright  and  boat-builder  on  the  lake. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
honorable  and  upright  through  life  ;  he  died 
December  21st,  1832,  aged  seventy  six 
years,  leaving  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters :  Dorcas,  born  January  15th,  17S7, 
died  in  Upper  Lisle,  September  28th,  1858, 
aged  seventy  years  ;  Achsah,  born  Januar\- 
8th,  1 79 1,  married  Martin  Smith,  settled  in 
Ohio;  Huldah,  born  December  12th.  1799, 
died  in  Upper  Lisle,  March  28th,  1876; 
James,  born  November  30th,  1788,  married 
in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  settled  in  Ohio;  Simeon 
the  third,  born  July  20th,  1792,  settled  in 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  died  March  26th,  1866, 
aged  seventy-four,  leaving  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Joel,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  and  the  oldest  of  the  famil}-,  was 
born  in  Ballston,  Saratoga  count}-,  N.  Y., 
June  29th,  1785.  He  remembered  the 
election  of  the  first  president.  His  earh- 
youth  was  spent  in  Kortright,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  shared  the  privations  of  pioneer'iife,  liv- 
ing on  rent  lands.  His  chance  for  educa- 
tion was  limited  to  three  or  four  winters  in 
a  district  scliool.  His  mother  died  in  1802. 
In  the  winter  of  1805,  when  nineteen,  he 
moved  with  his  uncle,  Seth  Smith,  to  Can- 
boro,  Ontario,  by  way  of  the  Genesee  turn- 
pike. In  those  days  nearly  all  the  taverns 
on  the  rou^-e  were  built  of  logs  and  so 
crowded  that  the  male  lodgers  had  to  sleep 
on  the  floor.  On  his  arrival  in  Canboro  he 
worked  with  a  millwright,  which  trade  he  fol- 
lowed until  the  War  of  18 12,  when  he  was 
drafted  into  the  British  service,  serving  in  a 
company  of  dragoons,  stationed  at  Oueen- 
ston.  While  there  he  saw  a  York  State  man, 
*  who  had  been  pressed  into  the  British  service,' 


shot  for  desertion.  In  June,  18 1 3,  his  term 
of  service  expired  and  he  was  discharged. 
At  this  time  the  Americans  held  Fort  Erie  ; 
I  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  the  Black 
1  Rock  Ferry  was  opened  for  a  few  days. 
I  Determined  not  to  fight  against  his  country 
I  and  kindred,  he  came  away  with  his  horse 
I  and  seventy  dollars  in  money,  it  being  all 
I  he  saved  from  eight  years'  labor,  all  claims 
I  and  property  being  forfeited  by  those  who 
'  left  Canada  during  the  war.  He  made  the 
i  journey  on  horseback  to  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
i  was  soon  after  prostrated  by  sickness  and 
!  spent  all  he  had.  Recovering,  he  worked 
I  at  mill  building  along  the  Tioughnioga 
I  river,  came  to  L^pper  Lisle  in  18 16,  bought 
I  a  half-interest  in  in  the  Shepherd  saw-mill, 
I  a  mile  south  of  Upper  Lisle.  The  mill  was 
\  soon  after  burned  with  all  his  tools.  It  was 
I  afterward  rebuilt.  In  1817  he  was  married 
I  to  Fanny  Perkins,  who  was  born  in  Bristol, 
i  Conn,,  July  ist,  1793.  She  came  to  Upper 
I  Lisle  with  her  father,  in  ^larch,  1806,  when 
1  thirteen  \-ears  old.  In  earh'  life  she  became 
i  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was 
I  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy  and  indus- 
I  try,  a  true  helpmate,  toiling  patiently  and 
faithfully  by  his  side  for  fifty- seven  years, 
and  passed  to  the  life  beyond  January  22d, 
1874,  aged  eighty  years  and  six  months. 
From  1817  to  i83or\Ir.  Rouse  continued 
I  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  at  the  same 
j  time  making  additions  of  farming  lands  to 
i  his  homestead.  He  finally  acquired  the 
j  title  to  300  acres,  and  giving  his  whole  at- 
I  tention  to  agriculture,  became  a  successful 
I  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  his  maxim  being 
t  to  do  every  thing  well.  He  lived  in  peace 
j  with  all  around  him,  was  never  sued  or  had 
j  a  law-suit.  The  poor  never  left  his  door 
hungr}'  or  empty  handed.  A  man  of  strong 
I  character  and  strict  principles,  just  and  lib- 
I  eral  in  all  his  dealings,  a  devoted  husband 
j  and  father.  He  passed  quietly  to  the  higher 
I  life,  October  I  ith,   1 876,  aged  ninet)'-one 
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years  and  four  morjths,  leaving  two  sons,  i 
who  occupy  the  homestead  at  Upper  Lisle,  i 

  ! 

REV.  PETER  LOCKWOOD.  Peter,  I 
son  of  Lambert  and  t^lizabeth  Lock-  ; 
wood,  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Feb-  j 
ruary  8th,  1798,  and  was  the  third  of  a  i 
family  of  five  children,  only  one  of  whom  | 
survives  him,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Peet,  widow  of  | 
Frederick  T.  Peet,  now  living  in  Brooklyn,  ' 
Long  Island.  His  brother,  Roe  Lockwood,  j 
was  lon<7  and  favorably  known  in  New  | 
York  city,  in  connection  with  the  business  i 
of  book-selling,  importing  and  publishing.  | 
He  came  of  a  pious  ancestry,  his  father  and  i 
mother  being  descended  from  a  line  of  i 
staunch  Puritans,  who  stoutly  resisted  the  | 
encroachments  of  the  Romanists  of  Eng-  j 
land,  in  the  days  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  1 
He  has  often  been  heard  to  relate  the  story  j 
told  him  by  his  mother,  of  the  escape  from  | 
Ireland  in  1641,  of  one  of  her  ancestors  by  | 
the  name  of  John  Roe.  He  and  his  broth-  | 
er,  in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  sea-shore  as  I 
they  fled  from  the  persecution  which  threat-  i 
ened  them,  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  \ 
wealthy  lady  whom  they  knew,  and  while  | 
receiving  refreshment,  were  alarmed  by  the 
arrival  of  officers  in  search  of  them.  The 
good  housewife  hastily  hid  them  in  a  closet  j 
filled  with  soiled  clothes.  The  officers  de-  I 
manded  the  keys,  and  she  at  once  gave  her  i 
bunch  to  them,  having  previously  removed  j 
the  key  of  the  closet  where  the  men  were  ; 
hidden.  They  searched  the  house,  and  ! 
failing  to  find  the  refugees,  asked  if  she  had  ' 
delivered  all  her  kc}'s  to  tlicm.  She  re- 
plied,  "  There  is  the  key  of  the  closet  : 
where  I  keep  my  dirty  clothes,  if  you  want  ' 
to  look  in  there,"  at  which  they  were  so  i 
disconcerted  that  they  took  their  departure.  ■ 
The  pursued  men  came  from  their  retreat^  i 
and  hastening  to  a  vessel  moored  near  by, 
made  their  escape  to  America.  Some  of 
their  descendants  are  now  living  on  the  1 


farm  purchased  by  them  on  Long  Island. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  Rev.  Azel 
Roe,  of  Woodbridge,  New  Jerse)-,  who  suf- 
fered for  his  firm  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  18  13,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered 
Yale  College  as  a  Freshman,  and  during 
his  entire  college  course  he  was  ne\'er 
marked  for  being  late,  or  for  an  imperfect 
recitation,  nor  for  absence,  except  on  ac- 
count of  sickness. 

His  associations  there  were  among  tlie 
most  tenderly  cherished,  and  most  vi\'idly 
remembered,  of  any  in  his  life.  Dr.  L\-- 
man  Coleman,  for  many  years  professor  in 
Lafayette  College,  was  one  of  his  class- 
mates, with  whom  a  pleasant,  friendl}-  in- 
tercourse was  always  kept  up.  As  they 
both  gradually  laid  aside  the  active  duties 
of  life,  their  friendship  became  more  inti- 
mate, and  they  exchanged  frequent  letters 
of  reminiscence  and  sympathy.  Dr.  Cole- 
man entered  into  rest  only  a  few  months 
before  his  friend  and  classmate,  and  out  of 
a  class- of  sixty-one  members  only  four  are 
now  living. 

In  18 1 7,  he  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  at  once  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover.  There,  under  Pro- 
fessors Stewart,  Woods  and  Porter,  he  was 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  Calvinism,  and 
to  his  last  da\'s  remembered  and  referred 
with  pleasure  to  the  instructions  there  re- 
ceived. 

He  was  graduated  at  Andover  in  1S20. 
but  it  was  not  until  1821  that  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  an  ex'angelist. 

In  the  fan  of  that  year,  uviile  preaching 
in  a  church  in  Vandewater  street,  Xew 
York  city,  he  was  heard  by  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  him  that  he  engaged  him  to  go  to 
Richmond,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Young 
Men's  Missionary  Association  of  that  city, 
and  perform  missionary  work. 
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He  continued  this  work,  extending  his 
labors  to  Petersburg  and  Fredericksburg, 
throughout  the  winters  of  1 82  1/22, '23, 
returning  to  his  home  in  the  spring  of  each 
year.  In  the  summer  of  1822  he  spent  a 
month  or  two  traveling  in  the  interest  of 
Amherst  College,  giving  information  with 
regard  to  that  institution,  and  securing  sub- 
scriptions for  it.  The  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation was  dear  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand,  or  speak  an  encouraging  word  to 
those  who  desired  to  secure  it,  and  in  later 
years  he  manifested  by  his  gifts  to  kindred 
objects  the  same  unfailing  interest 

On  October  2d,  1822,  he  was  married  to 
Matilda  Davenport,  at  the  house  of  her 
father,  in  Stamford,  Conn.  The  next  win- 
ter he  spent  in  F'redericksburg,  as  before 
stated,  and  the  following  year  he  labored 
as  an  evangelist  in  parts  of  Connecticut, 
preaching  for  some  time  at  Brooklyn,  in 
that  State,  where  he  received  a  call  to  set- 
tle, which  he  declined. 

In  1824  he  was  settled  as  pastor  at 
Peekskill  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  also 
taught  school.  He  remained  here  until 
1826,  when  for  a  year  he  labored  in  West- 
ern New  York,  part  of  the  time  acting  as 
agent  for  Auburn  Seminary,  and  part  of 
the  time  supplying  vacant  pulpits.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  he  was  led,  in  the 
summer  of  1827,  to  Norwich,  Chenango 
county,  where  an  incident  occurred  which 
he  afterwards  asserted  was  one  of  the  most 
painfully  mortifying  events  of  his  life,  and 
yet,  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God, 
it  proved  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  for 
by  it  he  was  led  to  make  his  home  in  Bing- 
hamton,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  great- 
est success  in  the  ministry,  and  which  be- 
came to  him  the  dearest,  as  he  always  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  pleasantest  spot  on  earth. 
At  that  time  there  was,  in  the  church  in 
Norwich,  a  division  on  the  subject  of  re- 


vival measures,  some  holding  to  the  old 
conservative  methods,  while  others  advo- 
cated the  more  advanced  ideas  of  Finney 
and  other  revivalists.  Without  declaring 
himself  for  either  party,  he  won  the  ap- 
proval of  both,  and  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
weeks,  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become 
their  pastor,  which  he  accepted,  and  re- 
turned to  Stamford  to  remove  his  family. 
Having  forwarded  his  household  goods,  he 
again  started  for  what  he  now  considered 
his  new  home,  when  he  was  met  on  the 
way  by  a  letter  requesting  him  to  delay 
bringing  his  furniture,  as  OJie  gentlej^ian, 
who  had  been  away  from  home,  a  member 
of  the  x-\ssembly,  zjished  to  hear  him  preach 
before  the  matter  zcas  decided.  Filled  with 
mortification  and  chagrin  he  kept  on  his 
way  to  Noru  ich,  but  not  to  preach.  He 
went  instead  to  a  small  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  nothing  could  persuade  him 
to  enter  the  pulpit  at  Norwich.  While  suf- 
fering under  this  disappointment,  Rev.  ]\Ir. 
Niles,  of  Binghamton,  sought  him  out, 
asked  him  to  supply  his  pulpit  (he  being  in 
feeble  health),  and  this,  the  most  painful 
experience  of  his  life,  became  the  turning- 
point  in  his  future  career. 

On  Sunday,  August  5th,  1827,  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  to  the  people 
whose  pastor  he  afterwards  became.  The 
text  was  from  Prov.  iii.  17,  "  Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace."  Fifty  years  afterward,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  that  day,  when  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year,  he  preached  the  same  sermon 
in  the  same  place. ^    Some  individuals  were 

1  The  circumstances  of  his  repeating  this  sermon  were 
as  follows  :  The  pastor  of  t  ie  church  being  absent,  a 
clergymen  (a  resident  of  the  town),  was  supplying  the 
pulpit  for  half  the  day.  As  he  gave  the  notice  that  there 
would  be  no  evening  service,  Mr.  Lockwood  said  to  him, 
"  It  is  a  pity  to  close  the  church  ;  if  you  will  preach  this 
evening,  1  will  preach  this  morning  a  sermon  which  I 
delivered  in  the  old  church  fifty  years  ago."  His  broth- 
er clergyman  readily  absented  to  this  arrangement,  and 
gave  place  to  the  venerable  ex-pastor,  who  surprised  and 
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then  present  who  remembered  hearing  him 
preach  it  the  first  time. 

He  at  once  received  a  call  as  a  colleague 
of  Mr.  Niles,  with  a  salar\'  of  $500  a  year, 
which  he  stipulated  should  be  paid  in  reg- 
ular installments  of  money,  instead  of  part- 
ly by  donation  visits,  as  had  been  the  cus- 
tom formerly.  The  death  of  Mr.  Niles  the 
following  spring  —  the  first,  and  to  this 
time  the  only  pastor  —  left  Mr.  Lockwood 
in  sole  charge  of  the  church,  which  had 
just  passed  through  a  revival,  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Richardson.  He  entered  heartily 
and  enthusiastically  upon  the  work  before 
him,  showing  rare  executive  skill,  and  re- 
markable ability  as  an  organizer.  -He  closed 
this  pastorate  in  1833. 

In  August,  1833,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
male  members  of  the  church,  a  call  was 
unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Howell,  ^Ir. 
Lockwood's  successor,  whose  services  had 
been  secured  through  his  efforts.  At  the 
same  time  the  following  resolution,  offered 
by  Mason  Whiting,  esq.,  was  also  passed 
unanimously  :  "  The  pastoral  relation  which 
has  existed  for  several  years  between  the 
Rev.  Peter  Lockwood  and  this  church,  hav- 
ing, upon  the  request  of  Mr.  Lockwood. 
and  with  the  consent  of  this  church,  been 
recently  dissolved  ;  it  is  resolved,  That  the 
thanks  of  th's  church  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Lockwood  for  his  faithful  services  while  he 
remained  their  pastor  ;  and  that  he  be  as- 
assured  that,  wherever  he  may  go,  the 
good- will  and  prayers  of  this  church  will 
accompany  him,  that  he  may  long  be  con- 
tinued a  useful  and  successful  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  his  Lord  and  I^Iaster." 

The  autumn  following  this  resignation, 
in  1833,  he  went  to  Richmond  to  recover 

delighted  the  congregation,  old  and  young,  by  the  vigor 
and  force  with  which  he  presented  the  truth.  He  had, 
been  lookingover  the  .sermon  at  home  in  view  of  the  an- 
niversary and  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  read  to  his  grand- 
children, and  so  it  happened  that  he  had  it  witli  him  at 
church. 


'  kis  strength,  whicli  was  much  exhausted, 
j  leaving  his   family    in    New  York  for  the 
;  winter.    The  next  spring,  1834.  being  in- 
;  vited  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  two  feeble 
I  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Hinghamton,  he 
,  concluded  to  pass  the  next  winter  among 
I  his  former  congregation,  and  to  spend  his 
;  leisure  time  in  attending  to  the  education 
I  of  his  children.     No  sooner  was  this  known, 
i  than  applications  were  received  from  scv- 
■  eral  parents  that  he  should  also  take  the 
charge  of  their  children.     Hence  originated 
the  classical  school  in  Binghamton,  which 
i  he  taught  with  great  success.     It  was  his 
I  boast  that  "  his  boys  "  were  better  readers 
than  were  found  elsewhere  ;  and  he  recei\'ed 
many  proofs  in  after  years  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction  there  gi\-en.  and  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  pupils  to  their  teacher. 

In  October,  1837,  received  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  church  at 
Cortland  to  become  Its  pastor. 

He  continued  to  labor  in  Cortland  for 
five  years,    during  which  period  a  large 
number    of   converts    were  added  to  the 
I  church,  and  the  faith  and  zeal  of  Christians 
i  were  greatly  strengthened. 

From  Cortland  he  removed,  in  1842,  to 
Berkshire,  Tioga  county,  a  farming  com- 
munity, where  he  settled,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  son  already  alluded  to,  whose 
j  health  continued  to  give  his  parents  great 
anxiety.     Here  he  spent  another  five  years. 

Upon  resigning  his  charge  at  Berkshire 
he  returned  to  Binghamton  and  took  up 
I  his  residence  in  the  house  which  he  had 
^  built  while  pastor  there  in  1828,  and  which 
}  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  death. 
I      From  this  time  until  the  infirmities  of 
;  age  began  to  creep  upon  him  he  held  him- 
•  self  ever  ready  to  supply  vacant  churcb.es, 
:  to  preach  in  destitute  neighborhoods,  and 
assist  in  forming  new  organizations.  The 
church  at  Apalachin  looks  upon  him  as  its 
i  founder,    and  many   souls   in    W  himey's 
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Point  and  Chenanjjo  Forks  think  of  him  ' 
...  I 
with  affection  as  their  spiritual  father.  i 

On  October  2d,  1872,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I 
Lockwood  celebrated  their  golden  wed-  j 
ding-,  on  which  occasion  many  friends  j 
gathered  to  offer  congratulations  and  give  ! 
them  greetings.  The  aged  pair  were  look-  i 
ing  forward  to  the  celebration  of  their  six-  I 
tieth  anniversary,  when  he  was  stricken  ! 
with  his  last  sickness,  but  it  was  not  forgot-  | 
ten,  for  on  that  day,  October  2d,  1882,  he  j 
dictated  a  note  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  ! 
of  Ministerial  Relief  for  aged  and  indigent  1 
clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  en-  | 
closing  a  check  of  considerable  amount  as 
a  thank-offering. 

The  last  time  he  ever  preached  was  on 
October    25th,    1879.     The    church  was 
without  a  pastor,    and    Rev.  Dr.  Gordon 
Hall,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  temporarily 
visiting  friends  in  town,  was   engaged  to 
preach  on  that  day.    The  services  had  be- 
gun, and  Dr.  Hall  was  reading  the  first 
hymn,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  was  obliged 
to  retire.    At  once  Mr.  Lockwood,  who 
was  seated  in  the  pulpit,  arose  and  said  to 
the  congregation,  that  if  they  would  wait 
until  he  could  go  home  and  get  a  sermon, 
he  would  preach.    While  they  were  sing- 
ing a  hymn  he    w^ent  quickly  out  of  the 
church,  took  his  horse,  which  was  near  by,  | 
drove  home,  seized  the  first  sermon  that  | 
came  to  hand,  and  returning,   proceeded  j 
with  the  services,  preaching  with  much  of 
his  old-time  energy  and  fire.    The  nervous 
excitement  of  the  moment  enabled  him  to 
do  what  he  could  not  have  done,  had  he 
known  before  that  he  would  be  called  upon, 
and  he  felt  no  unpleasant  effects  from  it.  At 
this  time  he  was  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
After  this  occurrence  he  never  went  to  church  | 
without  a  sermon  in  his  pocket.  Dr.  Hall  was  ; 
carried  to  his  friend's  house,  where  he  linger-  ' 
ed  for  two  weeks  and  then  passed  away.  j 


Although  not  robust  in  appearance,  Mr. 
Lockwood  ordinarily  enjoyed  good  health, 
and  was  never  confined  to  his  bed  by  sick- 
ness a  single  day  since  his  boyhood  until 
his  last  illness.  At  the  same  time  his  nerv- 
ous system  never  entirely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  strain  of  his  early  pastoral 
labors  when,  as  a  brother  clergyman  had 
told  him,  he  did  as  much  work  in  one  year 
as  most  men  do  in  five.  The  winter  before 
his  death  his  appetite,  always  fickle,  almost 
failed  him,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  and 
painful  attack  of  sciatica,  and  although  re- 
cox'ering  from  the  immediate  disease,  he 
never  regained  his  strength  and  appetite. 
During  the  summer  he  took  a  slight  cold, 
which  at  the  time  gave  no  anxiety,  but  was 
doubtless  the  origin  of  the  disease,  pneu- 
monia complicated  with  pleurisy,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death.  The  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember he, made  a  visit  to  the  seaside  to  tr\' 
the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air.  The  jour- 
ney and  the  view  of  the  ocean  filled  him. 
with  delight,  and  'it  was  a  pleasure  to  the 
friends  who  were  with  him  to  see  the  child- 
like enthusiasm  with  which  he  enjoyed  ev- 
erything. But  he  missed  his  home  com- 
forts ;  a  severe  storm  detained  them  longer 
than  was  intended,  and  he  returned  to 
Binghamton  after  a  week's  absence,  de- 
pressed in  spirits  and  still  more  feeble  in 
body. 

He  continued  to  fail,  and  every  day 
found  him  weaker,  until  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  he  was  unable  to  leave  his 
bed.  But  his  time  had  not  yet  come.  For 
eight  weeks  he  Hngered,  causing  alternate 
hope  and  fear  to  his  family  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  his  disease. 

The  day  before  he  passed  away,  while 
his  daughter  thought  him  sleeping,  he 
raised  his  hands,  clasped  tliem,  and  ex- 
claimed. Oh  !  my  blessed  Lord  !  Oh  !  my 
blessed  Lord  ! " 

Thus,  peacefully,  painlessly,  patiently  he 
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waited  for  the  summons.  On  the  morning 
of  November  i6th,  after  a  ni!j^]it  of  great 
prostration,  as  the  day  dawned  he  raUied, 
and  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  his  con- 
tinuing another  day.  But  the  blaster  called 
and  he  was  ready.  He  greeted  the  family 
as  usual,  but  about  nine  o'clock  dropped 
into  a  sleep  from  which  he  only  awoke  on 
"  the  other  side."  No  groan,  no  distress, 
but, 

"  Like  the  dew  of  the  morning, 

Soaring  away  to  its  home  in  the  sun," 

he  passed  away,  "  gently  and  lovingly." 

It  was  not  death,  it  was  transition.  It 
was  not  sleep,  it  was  a  glad  awakening  in 
his  Saviour's  likeness,  and  he  was  "satis- 
fied." 


DR.  AUSTIN  B.  STILLSON  was  born 
in  Kirkwood,  Broome  county,  N.  Y., 
September  17th,  1849.  received  his 

early  education  at  the  Binghamton  Acade- 
my, graduating  in  the  old  academy  build- 
ing, which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
county  clerk's  office.     He  is  also  a  graduate 
of  Lowell's  Commercial  College  of  Bing- 
hamton.   He  very  early  in  life  became  im- 
pressed with  an  ambition  to  become  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  and  although  obliged  to 
work  his  way  to  the  attainment  of  his  cher- 
ished object,  he  never  for  a  moment  relin- 
quished it,  but  kept  the  one  end  steadily  in  j 
view,  making  everything  toward  that  point. 
He  commenced  active  business  life  as  clerk 
in  the  hardware  store  of  Mr.  W.  Harris,  until 
1869,  or  1870,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade  in  Pennsylvania  ;  he  was  also  i 
interested  in  the  Erie  railroad.     In  1872  he 
became  general  agent  for  an  extensive  sew- 
ing machine  company,  for  Otsego  county. 
During  these  years  he  had  combined  study  j 
with  business,  and  about  this  time  began  to  ; 
see  the  dawn  of  his  medical  career.  In  1873 
he  settled  in  Windsor,    Broome  county, 
and  began  his  medical  practice,  attending  i 
33 


Iqctures  at  the  New  York  IMedical  Univer- 
sity during  the  three  subsequent  years, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1876.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice.  In 
addition  to  this  his  active  and  practical  mind 
has  employed  itself  in  the  interests  of  his 
town,  erecting  fine  dwellings  and  various 
improvements,  prominent  among  v/hich  is 
the  providing  of  a  suitable  water  supply  for 
the  village,  for  which  purpose  he  has  formed 
a  stock  company.  He  has  served  as  coro- 
ner for  several  years,  which  office  he  now 
fills,  also  that  of  supervisor  of  his  town,  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  county  med- 
ical society  and  master  of  Windsor  Lodge, 
442  F.  &  A.  I\I.  for  a  second  term,  and  a 
Sir  Knight  of  Malta  Commandery,  No.  21, 
Knights  Templar,  stationed  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  On  October  26th,  1870.  Dr.  Still- 
son  married  Miss  Frances  Eliza  Shove. 
They  have  four  children :  Mary  Blanche, 
born  in  1875,  Ella  Garretta,  born  in  1S77, 
Austin  Jeremiah  in  1879,  and  Nelson  Cur- 
tis, in  1 88 1.  Mrs.  Stillson  was  born  in  New 
Lisbon,  Otsego  county,  in  1847,  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  and  ]\Iary  Haight  Shove,  the 
former  of  Otsego  and  the  latter  of  Duchess 
county.  Mrs.  Shove  died  in  1868,  leaving 
seven  children.  Mr.  Shove  now  resides  with 
Mrs.  Stillson,  aged  eighty-one  years.  Dr. 
j  Stillson's  mother  was  Miss  Emily  D.  P^dson, 
born  in  Broome  county,  September  21st, 
1829.  November  nth,  1847,  she  married 
Garry  Stillson,  they  had  four  children  :  Dr. 
Austin  B.,  born  in  1849,  Garry  E.,  ^larch, 
i  1854,  Francelia  E.,  August,  1856.  Robert 
Lincoln,  November,  1864.  Garry  Stillson 
was  a  farmer  in  early  life  and  later  an  active 
business  man.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace 
j  in  Binghamton  for  several  years  previous  to 
;  his  death,  which  occurred  December  24th, 
I  1873.  Mrs.  Emily  D.  Stillson  was  daugh- 
I  ter  of  Henry  Edson  and  Phebe  Heath,  of 
1  Massachusetts.     ^Irs.  Edson  now  resides  in 
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Windsor,  aged  eighty-four  ycafs,  and  has 
buried  a  second  husband,  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Weeks,  in  187 1.  The  grandfather  of  the 
the  doctor  was  Orrin  Stillson,  his  wife  was 
Ehza  Dwight ;  she  was  born  at  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Massachusetts,  October  7th,  1795. 
He  was  born  at  W^oodbury,  Connecticut, 
December  9th,  1793  ;  they  were  married  in 
Windsor,  January  12th,  18 15.  EHza  was 
daughter  of  Israel  Dwight  and  Phebe  Was- 
siner,  the  latter  of  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  the  former 
of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts  ;  they 
were  married  in  1795,  and  settled  in  Wind- 
sor in  1806,  where  they  died,  being  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  Windsor  al- 
most from  its  commencement. 

Israel  Dwight  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Dwight,  who  came  from  Dudham,  England, 
in  1634,  or  about  fourteen  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Feathers  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  '  - 


WALTON  DWTGHT,  whose  name 
heads  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  born  at  W^indsor  on  the  20th 
of  December,   1837.  mind  in  youth 

was  always  remarkably  active  and  vigilant, 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  readily  expanding 
to  a  befitting  appreciation  of  the  useful,  and 
as  readily  retaining  such  as  should  best 
serve  him  in  the  future. 

In  teaching,  which  he  began  at  sixteen, 
he  was  successful,  but  soon  renounced  the 
occupation  to  embark  in  a  business  that 
promised  greater  emoluments  as  the  reward 
of  energy,  assiduity  and  ability.  A  favor- 
able opportunity  was  offered  and  readily 
embraced  to  engage  in  the  lumber  trade 
in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  in  this  undertaking 
young  Dwight  entered  with  an  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  a  zealousness  of  effort  that  be- 
spoke ultimate  success.  In  fact,  he  devl- 
oped  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object  so  much  of 
keen  foresight  in  the  general  conduct  of  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  such  administrative  genius, 


j  that  he  became,  in  due  course  of  time,  one 
I  of  the  heaviest  lumber  merchants  on  the 
Alleghany  ri\'er,  the  scene  of  his  operations. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  fired 
with  that  patriotic  ardor  which  swept  over 
the  country,  he  left  his  business,  then  yield- 
ing him  a  splendid  income,  to  labor  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  esteemed  it  no  less  a  privilege  than  a 
duty  to  go  into  the  army,  and  carried  there 
the  same  zeal  and  devotion,  directed  in  the 
nobler  channel  of  patroism,  that  had  insured 
success  in  his  other  pursuits. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  v\-ar,  con- 
ceiving his  sphere  of  usefulness  too  restricted 
in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  then  placed, 
1  he  approached  Governor  Curtin  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  authority  to  enlist  men 
for  the  army.  TJiis  application  was  un- 
heeded by  the  governor,  who  considered 
him  rather  young  for  such  a  trust,  if  not 
wholly  unable  to  render  efficient  service  in 
that  direction.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
he  went  to  work  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  soon  enlisted  over  five  hundred  men 
for  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth 
i  Pennsylvania  \^olunteer5,  better  known  as 
the  Second  Bucktail  Regiment,  and  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  mountaineers. 

Again  he  applied  to  Governor  Curtin, 
and  asked  for  a  captainship ;  when  the 
i  izovernor,  after  beino-  informed  of  his  won- 
i  derful  success  in  enlisting  troops,  and  hav- 
;  ing  all  doubts  of  capacity  occasioned  by  the 
I  youthful  face  thereby  removed,  approvingly 
j  answered:  "  You  shall  be  a  colonel." 
!  Colonel  Dwight  served  with  distinction 
;  in  the  army  of  the  Potom.ac  from  1861  to 
I  1863.  His  regiment  took  a  conspicuous 
I  part  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Get- 
I  tysburg,  where,  under  heavy  fire,  it  made 
\  several  bayonet  charges,  and  brilliant 
I  changes  of  front,  evidencing  the  most  ef- 
i  fective  and  superior  discipline  and  skillful 
j  manipulation. 
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In  this  battle  Colonel  Dwight  was  severe- 
ly wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
service,  much  against  his  own  inclinations 
and  to  the  unqualified  regret  of  his  com- 
rades in  arms,  and  more  particularly  his 
immediate  command,  whose  enthusastic 
appreciation  of  his  gallantry  was  equaled 
only  by  the  sorrow  occasioned  on  his  re- 
tirement. 

After  recovering  from  his  wounds  Colo- 
nel Dv/ight  again  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business,  which  he  prosecuted  successfully, 
as  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Colonel  Dwight  came  to  Binghamton 
about  1868,  purchased  "The  Orchard," 
the  residence  of  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson 
(then  deceased),  made  extensive  and  ele- 
gant improveiBents  to  the  house  and 
grou  ds,  and  took  possession  of  it,  with  his 
wife  ai     child,  as  his  home. 

Afterwards,  while  away  from  the  city, 
this  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he 
erected  another  into  which  he  moved.  He 
then  built  the  block  subsequently  known 
as  the  "  Dwight  House,"  which  was  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elaborately  and  elegantly  appointed  hotels 
outside  of  New  York  city.  He  erected 
around  it  some  fifty  or  sixty  cottages  and 
large  dwelling  houses  which,  with  the 
"  Dwight  House  "  and  the  old  Dickinson 
grounds  as  a  park  in  front,  constituted  what 
at  once  became  known  as  Dwightville,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  pleasantest  parts  of 
Binghamton. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  by  a 
then  unprecedentcdly  large  majority. 
While  mayor  the  Chicago  fire  occurred. 
He  called  a  public  meeting,  earnestly  urged 
a  liberal  contribution,  and  largely  through 
his  efforts  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  agreed  to 
and  forwarded  to  the  sufferers.  On  several 
occasons  he  left  orders  with  tradesmen  to 
furnish  any  worthy  poor  family  in  the  city 
a  Christmas  dinner  on  demand,  and  bring 


the  total  bill  to  him.     Indeed,  it  is  believed, 
no  deserving  poor  person  ever  applied  to 
i  him  in  vain  for  assistance. 
I      His  hotel  and  real  estate  investments  sur- 
I  rounding  it,  however,  proved  unprofitable. 
I  The  panic  of  1873  found  him  with  this  x  ast 
j  property  on  his  hands.     The  depreciation 
was  sudden,  enormous,  and  as  in  many  other 
cases,  disastrous.      He  was  ruined  finan- 
cially, and  the  accumulations  of  a  lit'e-time 
v.'ere  swept  from  his  hands. 

With  characteristic  energy  he  ux-nt  West, 
engaged  in  and  sought  new  enterprises. 
In  the  summer  of  1878  he  came  home  on  a 
vacation  and  for  a  temporary  rest.  While 
home,  however,  he  was  taken  sick,  and  af- 
ter lingering  along  some  five  or  six  w  ceks, 
died  at  Binghamton,  November,  1878. 

Colonel  Dwight's  record,  as  heretotbre 
hinted  at,  shows  that  his  public  and  private 
charities  have  been  large  and  most  com- 
mendable. 

AVhile  in  command,  his  bount\'  was  ever 
felt  when  occasion  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  needy  soldiers  ;  and  in  civil  life  as  well 
he  has  given  freely  to  the  destitute.  In  all 
these  particulars  —  and  instances  have  been 
manifold  —  Colonel  Dwight  has  displayed 
an  unselfishness,  a  nobleness  of  heart  and 
philanthropic  impulses,  which  would  honor 
any  man,  and  certainly  bespeak  for  him  a 
conscience  void  of  offense. 

Colonel  Dwight  was  tall  in  stature,  of 
handsome  appearance  and  pleasing  address; 
he  was  dignified  in  bearing,  yet  cordial  in 
social  intercourse,  warm  in  his  welcome, 
and  pr-ncely  in  hospitality.  In  conversa- 
tion he  displa\'ed  an  entertaining  fund  of 
information,  coupled  with  much  intelligence 
and  refinement. 


John  C.  CURTIS,  a  prominent  citizen 
I    of  the  town  of  Maine,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Stockbridge,   Berkshire  count}'. 
Tvlass.,  April  15th,  1802.     His  great-grand- 
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father,  EInathan  Curtis,  and  his  grandfather, 
Abel  Curtis,  were  residents  of  that  town 
and  county  also.  His  father,  Irani  Curtis, 
was  born  there  in  1773,  and  died  there, 
aged  eighty-four.  He  removed  from  that 
point  to  the  town  of  Maine  and  settled  on 
lands  now  owned  by  M.  W.  Couse  in  1799, 
but  after  on  year's  stay  in  the  wilderness 
returned  to  his  native  State.  His  wife  was 
Mrs.  Margaret  Carpenter,  who  also  died  at 
a  good  old  age. 

John  C.  Curtis,  when  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  made  his  way  to  the  place  upon 
which  he  now  resides  and  began  work  as  a 
pioneer,  clearing  land  and  improving  his 
farm.  It  was  then  but  thinly  settled,  and 
the  howling  wolves  were  not  unfrequently 
heard.  This  tract  of  land  was  bought  from 
the  Boston  purchasers,  and  it  was  on  this 
farm  Mr.  Curtis  established  the  first  post- 
office  in  the  town  of  ]\Iaine,  which,  after 
two  or  three  years,  was  removed  to  the 
village.  Neither  church  nor  school-house 
nor  store  were  in  the  village  when  Mr. 
Curtis  first  came  to  the  place,  but  only  a 
few  small  house. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  also  served  in  various  of- 
ficial capacities.  He  has  been  a  member 
and  trustee  of  his  church  society  for  full 
fifty  years,  and  has  been  a  deacon  of  the 
same  society  (Congregational)  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  was  formerly  justice  of 
the  peace  in  the  old  town  of  Union,  and 
had  a  circuit  equal  in  extent  of  territory  to 
that  of  a  pioneer  Methodist  itinerant.  He 
held  the  office  eleven  years.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  one  of  three  commission- 
ers by  the  judges  of  the  county  court  for 
the  enforcement  of  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
and  held  the  office  for  six  years.  He  has 
also  been  supervisor  and  assessor  and  held 
other  offices  a  number  of  terms.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, however,  is  a  man  of  domestic  habits, 
and  has  had  no  particular  inclination  for 


office.  Mr.  Curtis  was  married  in  1824  to 
Miss  Bethia  ^Monroe,  of  Suffield.  Conn.,  and 
by  this  marriage  had  ten  chilJren,  six  of 
I  whom  are  now  living.  His  wife  died  April 
'  iSth,  1S65,  and  August  loth,  iS65,he  was 
!  married  to  Miss  Orrilla  Slosson,  daughter 
j  of  Jehial  Slosson,  of  this  count}'. 

HON.  FRANCIS  B.  SMITH,  of  Union, 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Broome 
county,  was  adniitted  to  the  bar  in  1S44. 
He  had  taken  a  full  course  of  instruction  in 
lav/  in  the  office  of  Judge  Loomis,  of  Bing- 
I  hamton,  after  which  he  returned  to  Union, 
where  he  opened  an  office  and  continued 
to  practice  ]#is  profession  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  27th,  1SS5.  His 
death  was  caused  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
while  arguing  a  case  at  Troy  Creek,  two 
days  prior  to  that  time.  The  attack  was 
followed  by  paralysis  of  the  entire  body, 
and  although  the  best  medical  skill  was 
employed  ?vlr.  Smith  remained  in  the  com- 
atose condition  until  his  death.  For  over 
forty  years  he  served  his  fellow-men  faith- 
fully and  well,  and  so  conscientiously  that 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  several  positions  of 
trust  and  importance.  In  1S53  he  was 
elected  district  attorney,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  discharged  with  much  ability  and 
with  credit  to  himself  and  the  county.  In 
1863  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Legislature  as 
^Member  of  Assembly,  and  again  in  18S2, 
when  the  village  of  L'nion  was  incorporated, 
Mr.  Smith  served  as  the  first  president.  He 
also  represented  that  town  in  the  board  of 
supervisors  for  several  terms.  ^Ir.  Smith 
had,  during  life,  attached  to  himself  a  host 
of  friends  by  acts  of  kindness.  His  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  children,  are 
left  to  mourn  his  loss.  As  a  tribute  ofire- 
spect  to  the  memory  of  their  a.ssociate,  reso- 
lutions of  condolence  were  passed  by  the 
Broome  County  Bar,  among  those  present 
being  Judges  Martin,  Loomis  and  Edwards, 
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and  Messrs.  O.  W.  Chapman,  E.  C.  Moody, 
C.  S.  Arms,  Alexander  Cummings,  Ed- 
mund O'Connor,  Frank  Stewart,  A.  A. 
White,  and  a  host  of  others.  After  lengthy 
remarks  by  different  members  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  :  — 

Resolved,  That  in  this  sudden  demise  of 
Francis  B.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Broome 
County  Bar,  we,  his  associates,  not  only  in 
this  county,  but  in  adjoining  counties,  have 
lost  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
members,  and  the  public  a  wise  and  careful 
counselor,  one  who,  as  a  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  discharged  in  a  mild  and  unassum- 
ing manner  the  various  public  trusts  with 
which  he  was  honored  with  firmness,  hon- 
esty and  inflexible  integrit)*. 

Resolved,  That,  in  a  public  career  of 
nearly  forty  years,  in  which  he  has  filled 
the  positions  of  attorney  and  counselor  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  district  attorney  of 
our  county,  as  Member  of  Assembly  in 
our  Legislature,  as  supervisor  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  our  county, 
as  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
other  official  positions,  he  has  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  shown  himself  sternly  hon- 
est and  patriotic  and  manifested  a  strength 
and  power  of  intellect  and  caution  in  his 
reasonings  to  determine  what  was  right,  and 
a  firmness  in  carrying  out  the  principles  he 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  his  sudden 
departure  from  a  useful  and  honorable  ca- 
reer, in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  his 
loss  is  deeply  lamented  by  his  legal  brethren 
as  irreparable  to  us,  to  the  public,  his  friends 
and  his  family.  Yet  we  cherish  in  our 
grief  the  remembrance  of  his  qualities,  ex- 
ample and  virtues,  which  commanded  re- 
spect and  admiration.  Other  resolutions 
were  passed,  extending  sympathy  to  the^ 
family.  On  this  occasion  Hon.  O.  W. 
Chapman  made  use  of  the  following  state- 
ments.   In  speaking  of  Mr.  Smith  he  said  : 


V  As  a  man  he  was  noted  for  his  kindly 
nature  to  the  poor  —  his  hand  was  always 
open  ;  to  the  suftering  his  heart  went  out. 
He  was  an  honest  man  in  and  out  of  his 
profession.  He  was  an  honorable  man, 
I  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He 
was  a  pure  man  mentally.  He  went  into 
office,  through  it  and  out  of  it,  with  a  clean 
and  pure  spirit,  and  can  it  be  said  of  us  as 
of  him  (when  we  lay  aside  our  armor),  that 
we  were  as  pure  and  honest  as  he,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  encomium  that  can  be  ut- 
tered." 

The  funeral  services  were  in  charge  of 
the  iMasonic  lodge  of  Union  village,  and 
were  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. Rev.  Mr.  Crandall,  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  preached  the  sermon.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  man  of  more  talent  than  was  gener- 
ally recognized.  His  ability  was  misunder- 
stood, owing  to  his  unassuming  manners. 
He  was  a  person  upon  whoni  one  could 
always  depend,  was  always  ready  to  advise 
and  counsel  for  what  were  the  best  interests 
of  his  fellow-men,  but  did  not  desire  litiga- 
tion and  always  tried  to  settle  disputes. 
He  was  also  a  student  and  was  not  only  well- 
informed  in  law,  but  also  on  scientific  and 
literary  subjects,  and  was  especially  forcible 
in  presenting  his  thoughts,  as  his  manner 
always  carried  conviction. 

Mn.O  B.  ELDREDGE,  late  of  Whit- 
ney's Point,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Barker,  May  iSth,  1834.  He  was  the  son 
of  George  W.  Eldredge,  who  came  with  his 
father,  Benedict  Eldredge,  from  Duchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1809.  George  W.  v.-as 
born  in  1801  and  died  in  1882.  His  wife, 
Sarah  Greene,  a  lady  of  fine  mind  and  more 
than  ordinary  culture,  was  an  efficient 
teacher  in  the  early  history  of  the  Broome 
county  schools. 

Milo  B.  Eldredge,  at  an  early  age,  was 
noted  for  his  love  of  study,  and  as  he  ad- 
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vanced  in  years  the  more  intense  grew  his  : 
desire  for  information  and  those  acquisitions  > 
which  bestow  a  liberal  culture.    These  de-  ; 
sires,  united  with  great  energies  and  withal  j 
an  unusually  comprehensive  mind,  made  | 
him  the  possessor  of  political,  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  qualities  far  above  the  av- 
erage.   He  began  his  career  as  teacher  at  { 
the  age  of  fifteen  — his  first  school  being  at  | 
Mount  Hunger  in  the  town  of  Lisle,  in  the  j 
same  building  his   mother  had  formerly  | 
taught.     He  continued  to  teach  in  district 
and  select  schools  for  a  few  years,  after 
which  he  went  to  Binghamton  as  principal 
of  the  schools  in  Pine  and  Oak  streets  ; 
while  teaching  there  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  which  profession,  had  he  not  entered 
the  army,  he  doubtless  would  have  followed. 
In  the  summer  of  1862  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  began  immediately  to  raise  a 
company ;  his  military  record  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  shows  one  of  the  bravest  sol- 
diers  that  ever  left  this  county.    A  braver 
officer  never  drew  his  sword  in  defense  of 
any  cause,  and  a  truer  and  more  patriotic 
soldier  never  fought  in  our  great  struggle 
for  national  existence.    Colonel  Eldredge 
entered  the  service  as  captain  of  Company 
E,  137th  New  York  Volunteers.    He  had 
the  following  commissions :  December  20th, 
1863,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  E.  D. 
Morgan  as  major  of  his  regiment ;  October 
14th,   1864,  lieutenant-colonel,    and  was 
breveted  colonel,  February  13th,  1865.  He 
was  in  the  batMes  of  Chancellorsville,  Get- 
tysburg, Wauhatchie,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Ringgold,  Dalton,  charge 
on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  j 
and  was  at  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  being  with 
Sherman  on  his  grand  "  March  to  the  Sea," 
passing  through  all  without  being  wounded. 
At  Lookout  Mountain,  when  the  rebels  sur- 
rendered, he  received  the  sword  of  Colonel 
Campbell  of  the  rebel  army.     He  had  in 
his  possession  three  swords  beside  the  one 


referred  to  —  the  first  one,  with  a  sash,  was 
presented  to  him  when  he  left  Binghamton 
for  the  army ;  one  he  purchased  for  him- 
self, and  the  fourth  was  taken  from  the  rebel 
steamer  Beauregard  in  Savannah  Harbor. 
He  entered  the  army  August  12th,  1862, 
and  was  discharged  June  i8th,  1S65,  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  next  year  (1866) 
Colonel  Eldredge  represented  his  county  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  subsequently  oc- 
cupied many  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
in  the  community  where  he  lived.  In  1870 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  C.  Hyde, 
daughter  of  Franklin  H\'de,  of  the  town 
of  Barker.  By  this  union  two  children 
were  born,  one  of  which,  a  little  boy,  died 
at  the  age  of  six  years.  In  1876  he  bought 
out  the  Broome  Gazette  at  Whitney's  Point, 
and  during  that  year  erected  Nioga  Block, 
and  established  the  Reporter,  which  paper 
he  ably  edited  for  four  years  and  a  half, 
showing  that  superiority  as  a  journalist 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  all  his  under- 
takings. 

He  died  on  the  14th  day  of  January, 
1 88 1,  at  an  age  when  he  might  have  been 
in  full  health  and  vigor,  but  for  the  hard- 
ships and  exposures  incident  to  a  soldier's 
life,  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  disease  that 
so  surely  undermined  his  strong  constitu- 
tion, until  finally  the  end  came. 

SEYMOUR  SANFORD  (deceased),  of 
the  town  of  Triangle,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1798.  When 
about  six  years  of  age  his  father,  Joseph 
Sanford,  removed  with  his  family  to  this 
State  and  settled  on  lands  now  known  as 
the  Sanford  homestead.  At  this  early 
period  of  the  country's  settlement  (it  being 
in  the  year  1804  the  Sanfords  came)  there 
were  but  very  few  settlers  in  the  county, 
and  in  this  part  of  the  town  of  Triangle  the 
Lucases,  the  Tafts,  and  probably  one  or  two 
other  families,  were  the  only  settlers. 
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The  family  of  Joseph  Sanford  consisted 
of  four  sons  and  five  daughters;  of  the  sons 
Nathaniel  was  the  oldest  and  Seymour  the 
youngest.  They  were  all  strong,  active 
men,  of  fine  physical  form  and  well  adapted 
for  the  rugged  work  incident  to  pioneer  life. 
They  left  the  impress  of  the  woodman's  axe, 
and  many  a  field  they  assisted  in  clearing 
up.  Of  these  sons,  Clark  Sanford  is  the 
only  one  now  living.  He  resides  in  Wy- 
oming county,  town  of  Perry,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-two  years.  In  the  year 
1805,  one  year  after  the  family  removed  to 
the  wilderness,  the  mother  died  and  soon 
after  the  eldest  daughter.  Seymour  San- 
ford spent  his  entire  life  in  labors  upon  this 
farm.  When  thirteen  vears  of  ac^e  he  went 
on  foot  to  Connecticut,  intending  to  remain 
their  until  of  age,  but  after  a  two  years' 
stay  returned  to  the^home  of  his  father,  in 
the  then  far  west,  On  June  21st,.  18^1,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Marie  Pendleton,  she 
died  without  issue  May  2Sth,  1836.  On 
December  7th,  1836,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Louisa  Eaton,  and  with  his  second 
wife  lived  until  December  19th,  1883,  when 
he  passed  away.  Mr.  Sanford  was  always 
an  active,  energetic  man.  He  was  public- 
spirited  and  carried  his  labors  with  Christian 
zeal  into  church  work,  also  he  joined  the 
Baptist  Society'  in  1834,  and  materially 
aided  in  the  founding  of  the  church  in  his 
vicinity  and  in  which  church-yard  his  re- 
mains were  laid.  The  son,  George  W.,  is 
also  an  active  prominent  farmer  of  this  vi- 
cinity. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Sanford,  widow  of  Seymour 
Sanford  and  daughter  of  Peter  Eaton  (de- 
ceased), is  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Triangle. 
Her  father  was  a  nativ^e  of  Cherry  Valley, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  brought 
up  under  the  paternal  care  of  Elijah  and 
Elizabeth  Mott  P^.aton.  His  mother  was 
very  aged,  living  to  be  nearly  one  hundred 
years  old.    Peter  Eaton  was  born  in  1793, 


«and  lived  to  be  eighty- eight  years  of  age, 
dying  in  the  year  i88r.  In  1816  the  Eaton 
family,  consisting  of  Peter  l^^aton,  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Polly  (Van  Sise)  Eaton,  and  one 
daughter,  Louisa  (the  younger  members 
of  the  family  were  born  in  the  town  of  Willet) 
removed  to  the  town  of  Willet,  Cortland 
county,  where  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  family  still  re^.ain.  Of  these  children 
all  are  still  living.  Emily  Eaton  married 
John  Greene,  the  well-known  farmer  and 
supervisor  of  that  town.  The  Eaton  family 
were  prominent  farmers  and  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  clearing  up  of  tiie  \\  ilds 
of  their  adopted  town.  Their  history  of 
hardships  and  pioneer  scenes  accord  with 
that  of  all  pioneers  of  a  new  country, 
and  largely  to  all  such  is  due  the  bondage 
of  the  present  generation  for  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  enjoyed  at  this  time.  ?^Irs. 
Louisa  (Sanford)  Eaton  was  the  eldest  cliild 
of  this  family.  Her  early  life  was  largely 
connected  with  the  spindle  and  distaff  age 
of  American  history,  and  in  wliich  she,  in 
common  with  all  women  of  that  day,  fig- 
ured largely  in  the  weaving  of  flax,  or  in 
the  spinning  of  tow.  Mrs.  Sanford  was 
born  April  6th,  18 14.  In  1836  she  was 
married  to  Seymour  Sanford  and  still  re- 
sides in  the  house  where  she  first  took  up 
her  abode  and  which  was  built  by  Mr.  San- 
ford in  1835.  She  became  a  member  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  in  1835,  and  has  honor- 
ably remained  a  member  of  this  societ}'  at 
Triangle  since  that  time. 

COLONEL  JOHN  PIYDE.  The  sub-' 
ject  under  consideration  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  colonial  settlers  of  America.  His 
ancestor  of  P^nglish  descent  was  William 
Hyde,  of  Norwich,  who  probably  came  over 
in  1633  and  was  one  of  the  thirtv'-five 
founders  of  that  place.  Eollowing  we  give 
pedigree  of  this  family  to  the  present  tmic  : 
j  William  Hyde  went  to  Say  brook  in  1660, 
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then  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  died 
January  6th,  1680.  His  son,  Samuel  Hyde, 
was  married  to  Jane  Lee,  whose  father, 
Thomas  Lee,  came  from  England  in  1641, 
but  died  on  his  voyage.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  Lee  family  and  its  relation  to  that  of 
the  Hyde.  Jane  Lee  was  married  in  1659 
to  Samuel  Hyde.  Their  son,  Samuel  Hyde, 
was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1665,  but 
removed  to  Lebanon,  where  he  died  No- 
vember 6th,  1742.  He  was  married  De- 
cember loth,  1690,  to  Elizabeth  Calkins,  a 
native  of  Norwich,  Conn.  ;  their  son,  Elijah 
Hyde,  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1705, 
settled  at  Norwich  West  Farms,  but  subse- 
quently removed  to  Lebanon,  where  he 
died  August  loth,  1783.  Elijah  Hyde  was 
married  to  Ruth  Tracy,  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
November  12th,  1730.  She  died  October 
1st,  1773,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  Their  son. 
General  Caleb  Hyde,  was  born  at  Franklin, 
Conn.,  July  29th,  1739.  He  settled  in 
Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1769;  removed  to  Lisle, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  December  25th,  1820. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  served  as  major-general  of  militia. 
He  was  high  sheriff  at  the  time  the  rebels 
of  Shay's  Rebellion  were  executed.  In 
1803  he  was  elected  senator  of  New  York, 
and  one  of  the  council  of  appointment  in 
1804.  He  wRi  married  in  176 1  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sacket,  of  Oblong,  N.  Y.  Gen- 
eral Hyde  died  at  Lisle,  N.  Y.,  January  6th, 
1806.  His  third  son  was  Major  Chauncey 
Hyde,  who  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
January  29th,  1769.  He  settled  at  Lisle, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  October  15th,  1 847. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Stoughton, 
of  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1790.  Mrs.  Alice 
(Stoughton)  Hyde  died  at  Lisle,  N.  Y., 
August  2d,  1 84 1.  He  became  a  Member 
of  the  Assembly  about  the  year  18 13.  The 
settlement  above  mentioned  is  in  the  old 
town  of  Lisle  (now  Barker)  and  is  better 
known  as  the  Hyde  Settlement,  and  is  the 


place  where  the  Hyde  families  resided  after 
coming  to  New  York  State.    Colonel  John 
j  Hyde  was  the  eldest  son  of  Major  Chaun- 
I  cey  Hyde.     His  place  of  residence  was  on 
j  the  homestead  now  owned  and  occupied 
I  by  George  Hyde.    He  was  an  active  pub- 
I  lie-spirited  citizen  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
man.    He  held  numerous  positions  of  a 
political  character,  prominent  among  them 
I  was  his  presidential  electorship  during  the 
second  campaign  of  General  Jackson's  can- 
vass for  the  presidenc}',  and  in  1846  he  was 
sent  to  Albany  in  the  interests  of  the 
changes  contemplated  in  the  State  Consti- 
tution.    He  also  efficiently  filled  the  office 
of  supervisor  of  his  town  for  a  term.  He 
was  married  in  October,   1827,   to  Miss 
Jerusha  Stiles,  sister  of  Mr.  Oliver  Stiles, 
one  of    the   earliest   settlers    of  Barker. 
Colonel  Hyde  left  no  issue.    His  widow 
is   still    living,   having    made    her  home 
■  at   the    residence    of    her    nephew,  Mr. 

Charles  Hyde,  since  the  decease  of  her 
j  husband. 

W^e    conclude  our    history  of  Colonel 
Hyde  by  inserting  a  sketch  prepared  by 
John  R.  Dickinson,  which  was  published 
in  the  Binghamton  Democrat  March  24th, 
1853.    He  says:  "Colonel  John  Hyde,  of 
Barker,  died  March  25  th,  1853,  aged  fifty- 
seven  years.    He  was  bor^i  and  raised  in 
I  the  neighborhood  where  he  resided  and  for 
I  many  years  had  been  a  leading  and  influ- 
I  ential  citizen,  not  only  of  his  own  immediate 
j  vicinity,  but  was  well  known  and  respected 
j  throughout  the  county.    He  was  a  man  of 
'  pure  heart  and  generous  sympathies,  hon- 
!  est  in  his  motives  and  of  strict  integrity  in 
j  all  his  transactions.     He  was  a  valued  and 
i  beloved  relation,  an  obliging  peace-making 
i  neighbor,  and  an  honorable  manly  associate, 
j  Golonel  Hyde  has  often  been  elected  to 
i  perform  the  duties  of  various  offices  con- 
\  nected  with  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
i  his  own  town,  and  on  several  occasions  he 
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has  been  placed  in  nomination  for  more 
important  public  stations  in  the  county  and 
in  every  instance,  whether  successful  or  not, 
the  increased  vote  in  his  immediate  vicinity, 
which  he  always  obtained,  indicated  the 
high  confidence  his  neighbors,  and  more 
particularly  his  acquaintances,  reposed  in 
him.  In  1846  he  was  the  successful  candi- 
date for  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  State 
Convention  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
that  body  from  this  county.  In  this  capac- 
ity he  was  a  faithful  representative,  dis- 
charging his  public  duties  with  credit  to 
himself  and  with  fidelity  to  his  constituents. 
We  have  long  known  Colonel  Hyde,  and  it 
is  no  spirit  of  idle  eulogy  that  we  in  this 
manner  bear  public  testimony  to  his  many 
virtues."  His  brother,  Charles  Hyde,  died 
in  Hyde  Settlement,  April  22d,  1870,  hav- 
ing lived  for  nearly  eighty-two  years  in  this 
same  neighborhood  ;  was  a  man  respected 
for  his  worth,  his  genial  friendliness  and  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  his  character.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life  as  a  father,  a  neigh- 
bor, a  friend,  a  citizen,  gave  the  world  em- 
phatically assurance  of  a  Christian  man  " 
as  he  was.  Charles  Hyde  was  married 
March  2d,  1825,  to  Miss  Anne  Seymour, 
a  native  of  Lanesborough,  ^lass.  She  died 
at  Hyde  Settlement,  May  i6th,  1863. 
Their  son,  Charles  Hyde,  jr.,  has  been 
prominently  connected  with  the  interests 
of  this  town  during  all  the  years  of  his  ma- 
jority. He  is  a  worthy  citizen,  enjoying 
the  political  confidence  of  his  friends  w^ho 
have,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  him  in 
the  interests  of  his  party.  His  wife.  Mrs. 
Mary  Caroline  Gates,  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  William  Gates,  who  taught  so  long 
and  successfully  in  the  village  of  .Jaine 
(see  history  of  that  town),  and  is  a  de- 
scendant of  Captain  George  Gates,  who 
came  here  from  England  in  1634,  and 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  Haddam, 
Conn. 
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RLEV  M.  Brown.  5-9 

CAPTAIN  PARLEY  M..BRO\VX.  In 
the  1808  David  Brown,  father  of  Cap- 
tain Parley  M.  IVown,  came  from  Connecti- 
cut and  located  in  the  town  of  Barker.  His 
entire  substance  consisted  of  a  few  articles 
of  clothing,  which  he  brought  in  his  hands 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  He  worked  his 
passage  here  by  doing  jobs  or  by  working 
a  few  days  at  a  place  as  opportunity  aftbrded. 
After  he  arrived  he  was  employed  as  a  reg- 
ular hand  in  what  was  knov/n  for  many 
years  as  "  Leach's  saw-mills,"  near  Ciic- 
nanoro  Forks,  and  it  was  while  laboring  at 
this  place  he  entered  into  the  matrimonial 
state  with  Miss  Eliza  Sutherland,  by  v/hom 
he  had  seven  children,  Colonel  Robert 
Brovrn.  ex-sheriff  of  Broome  count}',  being 
one  of  his  sons.  His  farm  was  purchased 
about  the  year  18 12  of  Moses  Waters,  and 
it  was  near  the  present  barn  on  this  farm 
he  built  his  log  house.  About  the  \-ear 
1850  the  present  house  was  built.  Da\-id 
Brown  died  in  1S62,  aged  seventy-si.x  \'ears, 
and  just  upon  the  eve  of  an  intended  jour- 
ne}*.  He  made  all  the  arrangements  in  re- 
gard to  his  business  affairs  and  then  re- 
quested his  coftin  to  be  made  and  brought 
into  his  room.  For  a  while  the  family  re- 
fused, but  being  certain  he  could  not  li\'e. 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  dying  man. 
It  was  brought.  He  looked  into  it  with  a 
long  and  silent  gaze  and  then  said  :  "  It  is 
a  narrow  house,  but  it  is  what  we  must  all 
come  to.  Set  it  in  the  other  room  ;  it  will 
not  be  long  before  I  shall  need  it." 

Five  of  his  sons  v/ere  in  the  army  :  John, 
George.  Robert  (tb.e  colonel),  Simeon  and 
Parley.  Simeon  was  wounded  in  the  iir:5t 
battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  Parley  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  then  again  at  tlic 
battle  of  Petersburg.  Parley  M.  Brown  is 
a  son  of  David  Brown,  by  his  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Mariam  (Kin\'on)  Brown.  He  was 
born  ]\Iarch  14th,  1843,  and  spent  his  entire 
youth  on  his  father's  farm.    At  eighteen 
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years  of  age  he  went  into  the  army,  in 
Company  F,  89th  New  York  Regiment. 
After  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  his  wound  in  No- 
vember, 1862,  but  in  January,  1863,  he  re- 
enhsted  in  the  14th  New  York  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery, and  subsequently  went  with  Grant 
through  the  Wilderness,  and  was  brought 
up  before  Richmond,  where  he  was  again 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Petersburg,  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  from  the  eftects  of  which  wound 
he  was  again  discharged.  Just  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  after  his  retirement  from 
army  service,  Mr.  Brown  pursued  his 
occupation  as  a  farmer,  doing  business  also 
to  some  extent  as  a  lumberman.  Soon 
after  the  war  he  was  elected  captain  of 
Company  E,  State  Militia,  and  held  this 
position  for  seven  years.  He  was  elected 
in  1883  as  president  of  the  Broome  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  re-elected  upon 
the  completion  of  that  term,  and  in  1885 
he  was  chosen  by  the  voters  of  Barker  for 
supervisor  of  his  town.  Captain  Brown 
was  married  in  September,  1866,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  I.  Fuller,  daughter  of  Orlando  C. 
Fuller,  a  prominent  farmer  and  lumberman 
of  this  town.  By  this  marriage  one  son, 
Le  Forest  F.  Brown,  now  five  years  of  age, 
was  born  to  bless  this  union. 


JOHN  MOORE  was  born  in  Bingham- 
ton,  then  called  Chenango  Point,  on  the 
place  now  owned  by  his  sons,  February 
lOth,  1797.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Solomon  and  Submit  (Murdock)  Moore, 
of  \^crmont,  who  came  to  Broome  county 
in  1787.  Solomon  ]\Ioore's  first  year  was 
spent  at  Chenango  Point,  following  which, 
he  spent  one  year  with  Ernest,  his  oldest 
son,  in  the  Genesee  country,  putting  in  the 
crop,  but  abandoned  the  same  on  account 
of  the  fever  and  ague,  and  returning  to 
Broome  county  he  purchased  the  place 
known  as  Daniel  Mersereau's  place  in  Union, 


but  through  fraud  did  not  get  his  deed.  In 
1 80 1  he  purchased  from  ^Ir.  Bingham, 
through  General  Whitney,  the  place  v>here 
his  sons  now  live,  of  ninety  acres.  No  im- 
provements had  been  made  thereon,  except 
as  the  Indians  had  tilled  tlie  flats  and 
planted  corn  ;  he  built  a  log  block  house 
near  the  river  in  the  rear  of  his  grandson's 
house,  J.  P.  Moore.  He  spent  his  life  on 
that  place,  and  reared  a  famih'  of  four 
sons.  His  death  took  place  December  i6th, 
1 8 16.  His  youngest  son,  John,  spent  his 
youth  in  farming  pursuits.  He  remained 
at  home,  took  care  of  his  aged  mother,  who 
lived  till  1S47.  He  married  Loretta  Cham- 
berlain, daughter  of  Judge  Wm.  Chamber- 
lain. They  have  four  children  :  William  C, 
formerly  connected  with  an  extensive  cat- 
tle yard  in  New  York  city,  now  a  resident 
of  Harlem  ;  S.  Jane  was  the  wife  of  Lewis 
Baird,  she  died  in  1879  ;  Charles  F.,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Binghamton  ;  and  John 
P.,  also  of  Binghamton.  John  Moore  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
was  vestryman  and  warden  many  years  : 
he  never  sought  public  office.  He  was  of 
frail  constitution,  but  possessed  of  great 
industry.  Solomon  ?vIoore  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  Indians,  who  frequented  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  as  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing grounds.  The  Moore  family  is  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Binghamton.  John 
Moore  died  January  1st,  1878;  his  wife 
died  January  17th,  1862.  The  deed  from 
William  Bingham,  witnessed  by  Joshua 
Whitney  and  John  Crosby,  bears  date  of 
April  7tiv.  1 80 1. 


ORLOW  W.  CHAPMAN,  of  the  firm  of 
Chapman  &  Lyon,  attorneys  at  Bing- 
hamton, is  a  descendant  of  Edward  and 
EHzabeth  (Fox)  Chapman,  who  came  to 
Windsor,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1 660.  Ed- 
ward Chapman  died  December  19th,  1675, 
from  a  wound  received  while  fighting  the 
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Indians.     His  grandson   Captain  Samuel  i 
Chapman  moved  to  the  town  of  Tolland,  I 
Conn.     He  was  captain  of  the  "  training  : 
band"  in  1736.     He  died  in  tlie  service  of 
his  country  in  the  French  war.     His  son 
Samuel  Chapman  was  a  colonel  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary   War.      Calvin   Chapman,  the 
great-grandson  of  Samuel  Chapman,  was 
the  father  of  Orlow  W.  Chapman.     He  was 
also  a  man  of  prominence  and  represented 
his  district  as  member  of  assembly  in  the  \ 
Connecticut  Legislature.     Orlow  W.  Chap-  | 
man  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Calvin  Chapman  I 
and  Ortencia  (Dorman)  Chapman,  and  was  | 
born  in  the  town  of  Ellington,  Conn.,  Jan-  i 
uary  7th,  1832.     He  received  a  common 
school  education  during  his  earlier  \'ears  of 
life,  attending  school  in  winter  and  work- 
ing on  the  farm  the  remaining  portion  of  | 
the  year.  He  subsequently  attended  Elling- 
ton Academy  and  Monson  Academy,  Mass. 
He  then  entered  and  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  receiving  the  degree  of  | 
A.  B.  and  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  in  the  "  class  of 
1854." 

During  Mr.  Chapman's  collegiate  course 
he  taught  during  certain  portions  of  the 
year,  and  after  graduating  he  taught  one 
year  in  the  Fergusonville  Academy  as  pro- 
fessor of  languages.    This  was,  however, 
his  last  work  in  pedagogics  and  during  the  | 
fall  of  1855,  entered  the  law  office  of  Par-*  i 
ker  &  Gleason,  of  Delhi,  Delaware  county,  | 
N.  Y.  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to  practice  j 
by  the  general  term  at  Owego,  N.  Y.    In  | 
1858  he  came  to  Binghamton.     In  1868  he  ; 
formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  C.  E.  Mar-  j 
tin  (now  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court),  un-  \ 
der  the  firm  name  of  Chapman  &  Martin,  i 
In  1877  upon  Mr.  Martin's  going  upon  the  | 
bench,  the  present  partnership  with   Mr.  | 
George  F.  Lyon  was  formed,  under  the  i 
name  Chapman  &  Lyon.    In  the  year  1862 
Mr.  Chapman  was  appointed  by  Governor  1 


"Morgan  district  attorney  of  Broome  county 
and  the  same  fall  he  was  elected  to  the 
same  office  and  re-elected  in  1865.  In 
1867  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1869.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  as  draft  commissioner  for 
Broome  county.  L^pon  his  being  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  he  resigned  his  position 
as  district  attorney.  In  1872  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hoftman  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  commission  and 
was  also  at  the  same  time  nominated  super- 
intendent of  the  insurance  department,  his 
appointment  being  unanimous!)'  confirmed 
by  the  State  Senate  which  was  Republican 
in  politics.  He  thereupon  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  a  member  of  the  commission  but 
accepted  the  superintendency  of  insurance. 
This  position  he  held  beyond  his  full  term, 
and  although  assured  he  would  be  appointed 
he  preferred  to  resign,  which  he  did  January 
31st,  1876.  In  1880  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  convention  that  nominated 
President  Garfield.  Since  then,  although 
repeatedly  urged  to  accept  official  positions 
he  has  uniformly  refused  and  confined  h.is 
attention  solely  to  his  profession.  But  in 
all  of  his  official  positions  he  has  shown 
himself  honest  and  patriotic  and  has  man- 
ifested a  strength  and  power  of  intellect 
only  equaled  by  the  soundness  of  principles 
which  have  always  governed  him  in  his 
affairs  w^ith  men.  As  a  man  he  is  honest 
and  pure,  is  a  clean  man  mentally  and  in 
expression  ;  and  as  an  attorney  and  coun- 
selor at  Islw,  possesses  wisdom,  intelligence 
ana  has  a  reputation  not  exceeded  b\- 
that  of  an\'  lawyer  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  His  practice  at  the  bar  is  ver\- 
large. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  married  to  'Miss  Susie 
F.  Pope,  June  17th,  1862.  She  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  her 
fither,  William  P.  Pope,  was  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island. 
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CHARLES   McKINNEY.     The  name 
of  Charles  McKinney  holds  a  high 
and  honored  place,  not  only  in  the  mem- 
orials of  Binghamton  and  in  the  annals  of 
Broome  county,  but  in  the  hearts  of  a 
large  number  of  people  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York.    No  citizen  of  Bing- 
hamton during  these  latter  years  has  been 
more  widely  known  or  more  estimably  re- 
garded.   The  reason  for  this  in  part,  no 
doubt,  was  his  extensive  business  and  ac- 
cumulated wealth.    But  mere  wealth  and 
business,  no  matter  how  large,  would  never 
have  gained  the  high  esteem  and  tender 
affection  which  he  enjoyed  both  in  his  own 
and  in  other  cities.     He  had  wealth  it  is 
true,  but  he  had  more,  he  had  personality, 
character,  mind  and  heart.     He  was  a  man 
by  nature  and  by  grace  a  Christian  gentle- 
man.   Charles  McKinney  lived  a  long  life, 
from  June,  i8io  until  June,  1884,  seventy- 
four  years  of  time  all  passed  with  certain 
exceptions  in  his  native  town  of  Bingham- 
ton.   He  was  of  good  parentage.  Jacob 
McKinney  his  father  was  a  prominent  mer- 
chant and   leading  citizen,  judge  of  the 
county  court  in  the  early  history  of  the  town, 
and  his  mother,  Eliza  Sabin,  of  Connecticut, 
was  a  woman  of  marked  individuality,  of 
quick  intelligence  and  earnest  piety.  Charles 
was  their  secord  son.    He  spent  his  i,^outh 
in  acquiring  a  good  academic  education, 
laying  the  foundation  of  character  and  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  practical  begin- 
nings of  business  life.    It  was  the     age  of 
homespun  "  when  life  was  simple  and  plain, 
when  the  matter  was  rated  higher  than  the 
manner  and  reality  went  for  more  than  ap- 
pearance.   The  honest  industries  and  un 
pretending  simplicities  among  which  the 
boy  grew  up  left  their  ineffaceable  stamp 
upon  the  man.    Wealth  could  never  make 
him  an  ostentatious  man  nor  success  a  con- 
sequential.   He  remained  alwa}'s  modest, 
always  unassuming,  always  diligent,  always  j 


I  affable.  While  still  young,  not  yet  eighteen 
I  years  of  age  he  made  his  first  business  ven- 
'  ture  in  the  carriage  and  harness  trade. 
I  From  this  ten  years  after  he  went  into  the 
j  drug  business  and  from  this  into  general 
transportation  and   forwarding  at  a  time 
when  the  Chenango  canal  was  a  new  and 
busy  artery  of  commerce.     In   1839  Mr. 
McKinney  was  married  to  ]Miss  Catha- 
rine B.  Ely,  the  gifted  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  of  Connecticut,  with 
whom  his  forty-five  years  of  wedded  life 
were  happily  passed.     He  was  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  possessed  of  considerable 
capital  and  what  is  better,  a  well  disciplined 
mind  and  confidence  of  men,  when  he  illus- 
trated that  peculiar  sagacity  and  fore-cast- 
ing judgment  which  distinguished  his  finan- 
cial career.    He  grasped  the  importance  of 
the  coal  business  and  the  shipment  of  coal 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Central  New  York. 
The  Chenango  canal  was  first  employed  as 
the  channel  of  transportation,  but  Mr.  [Mc- 
Kinney was  quick  to  perceive  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Utica,  Chenango  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad  as  a  carrying  agency  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  the  city  of  Utica  as  a 
distributing  point.    Accordingly  in  1872, 
having  taken  Judge  Sherman  D.  Phelps  as 
a  partner,  he  transferred  his  business  to 
Utica  and  opened  an  office  in  Bagg's  Hotel 
where  he  distributed  all  the  coal  sent  over 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
railroad.     A  few  years  later,  in  1875,  he 
formed  another  partnership  with  H.  C.  All- 
bright,  which  brought  under  his  manage- 
ment the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company's 
coal  shipments  to  the  north.    On  the  death 
of  Judge  Phelps  in  1878  the  two  firms  were 
mer":ed  in  one  and  the  combined  business 
was  conducted  by  ^IcKinney  &  Allbright 
down  to  the  time  of  'Mr.  McKinney's  death. 
In  politics  Mr.  McKinney  was  origin  illy 
connected  v;ith  the.  W' hig  party  and  after- 
wards with  the  Republican.     He  was  a 
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firm  adherent  to  political  principles  and  felt  ! 
a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  that  concerned  | 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  nation,  but  | 
political  aspirations  he  had  none.  Political 
honors  possessed  the  least  attraction  for 
him.  He  consented  the  centennial  year  to 
serve  his  native  city  as  mayor,  and  in  1855 
to  represent  his  district  in  the  assembly,  but 
further  political  advancement  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  accept.  The  grand  objects 
which,  in  addition  to  his  business,  chiefly 
engaged  Mr.  McKinney's  mind  and  sym- 
pathies were  education,  benevolence  and 
the  church.  Though  not  coUefje  bred,  he 
was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and  refined 
tastes  and  it  was  ever  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
assist  worthy  young  men  in  their  studies 
and  to  promote  by  word  and  deed  the  cause 
of  education.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
rhetorical  library  of  Hamilton  College,  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  established  the 
McKinney  prize  for  declamation  in  that  in- 
stitution. He  was  president  of  the  West- 
minster Park  Association  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  its 
success.  He  was  for  more  than  thirty  years 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Society  of  Binghamton  and  counted 
nothing  that  he  could  give  of  time  or  money 
too  valuable  for  the  church  he  loved.  Every 
church  in  Binghamton  and  every  charitable 
project  felt  his  sympathy  and  enjoyed  his 
generosity.  He  gave  of  his  abundance  in 
countless,  ways  and  had  his  beneficiaries  in 
all  parts  of  the  land.  It  was  his  special  de- 
light to  assist  honest,  industrious  poor  m.en, 
and  there  are  families,  not  a  few  in  his  own 
city,  who  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance 
as  the  man  who  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  have  a  home.  He  had  a  great  affection 
for  the  city  itself  and  used  to  say  that  he^ 
would  like  to  come  home  and  spend  his  last 
years  as  president  of  a  city  im.provement 
association.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 


of  this  brief  biographic  sketch  to  thread  to- 
gether any  further  the  events  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney's outward  career,  much  less  to  an- 
alyze the  causes  and  principles  of  his  re- 
markable success.  It  only  remains  in  a  few 
closing  sentences  to  glance  at  the  man  him- 
self as  we  saw  him  in  the  quiet  scenes  and 
relations  of  familiar  acquaintance.  The  pict- 
ure which  rises  before  us  as  we  remember 
him,  is  a  form  hale  and  shapely,  a  step  brisk 
and  vigorous  and  a  countenance  (jf  peculiar 
freshness  and  purity,  as  if  his  face  were  a 
kind  of  reflection  of  the  fair  and  stainless 
aspects  of  his  native  hills  and  vaile\-s.  Sim- 
ple in  address,  unaflected  in  manner,  his 
intercourse  was  marked  by  that  gentle 
courtesy  whose  distinction  is  "  to  snatch  a 
grace  beyond  the  rules  of  art."  The  vein 
of  humor  which  ran  through  his  nature  was 
continually  coming  to  the  surface  in  some 
droll  expression  or  sally  of  pleasantry.  He 
had  a  great  sense  of  stewardship  and  of 
himself  as  God's  steward  in  the  use  of 
wealth.  He  would  frequently  ask  us  wheth- 
er we  knew  of  any  person  whom  he  ought 
to  assist.  Home  was  his  dearest  place  and 
she  whom  he  loved  as  wife  and  child  at 
once,  was  his  sweetest  earthly  presence. 
Their  golden  wedding  was  indeed  deferred 
until  they  shall  be  united  in  that  city  of 
gold,  but  every  return  of  their  wedding  day 
was  golden.  Next  after  the  home  was  the 
church.  Other  men  regard  the  church  with 
interest,  he  regarded  it  with  devotion,  others 
are  attached  to  it,  he  was  identified  with  it ; 
others  give  it  a  part  of  themselves,  he  gave 
it  the  v/hole.  About  the  middle  ^f  May. 
1S84,  Mr.  McKinney,  then  in  Utica,  was 
prostrated  by  an  attack  of  Bright's  disease 
under  which  he  declined  so  rapidly  that  he 
was  unable  to  be  moved  to  his  home. 
When  the  last  days  drew  nigh  and  tlie  man 
who  had  bravely  suffered  and  faithfully 
toiled  felt  that  the  end  was  approaching,  he 
clearly  revealed  his  child-like  submission  to 
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God  and  his  entire  trust  in  t-lic  precious  | 
blood  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  i 
Oh  the  eighth  of  June,  on  the  Lord's  own 
day,  while  the  midnight  stars  were  shining 
in  the  silent  heavens,  the  soul  of  Charles 
McKinney  passed  from  earth  into  the  world 
of  pure  and  blessed  spirits. 

SIMON  P.  QUICK.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  presents  an  example  of  what 
may  be  achieved  by  any  young  man  who 
starts  in  life  with  energy,  enterprise  and  a 
determination  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in 
his  struggle  for  wealth  and  honorable  posi- 
tion in  life. 

He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Jane  (Wheel- 
er) Quick,  natives  of  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  | 
where  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Roches-  i 
ter,  June  27th,    1850.     His  parents  were  | 
poor  and  unable  to  give  their  children  any  | 
advantages  for  an  education  except  such  as  : 
were  afforded  by  the  district   schools  of  | 
their  town.     Our  subject  remained  at  home  | 
assisting  his  father  on  the  farm  when,  in  the  j 
year  1862  the  family  were  deprived  of  the  j 
care  and  protection  of  the  father  who,  j 
wishing  to  visit  a  relative  in  a  western  State,  | 
left  for  that  purpose  and  never  returned 
and  was  never  again  heard  from.  The 
mother  being  thus  left  with  the  care  and 
support  of  her  little  family  found   in  our 
subject,  w'ho  was  then  but  twelve  years  old 
and  the  oldest  of  the  children,  her  main 
stay  and  assistance  until  the  winter  of  1870  ; 
and  1 87 1,  when  he  purchased  a  lot  of  fifty-  ! 
five  acres  of  land  in  Scott  township,  Wayne 
county,  Pa.,  and,  assisted  by  his  brothers, 
he  erected  a  house  into  which  his  mother  1 
moved  and  where  she  still  resides.    Since  I 
his  first  purchase  he  has  added  by  purchase  | 
sixty-five  acres  to  the  little  farm  now  con-  I 
taining  120  acres,  purchased  and  provided  | 
by  this  dutiful  son  for  the  home  and  sup-  j 
port  of  his  beloved  mother,  who  has  the  • 
assistance  in  her  declining  years  of  her  son  j 


Jeremiah.  Our  subject  was  \-oung,  but 
he  had  push  and  perseverance,  and  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  in  the  support 
of  his  mother  quickened  and  stimulated 
him  to  action,  and  he  succeeded  where  some 
would  have  failed.  After  his  marriage, 
which  occurred  on  the  1st  of  January,  1 87 1, 
to  Miss  Mary,  a  daughter  of  William  Vi. 
and  Sarah  A.  (W'asburn)  Bowen,  of  the 
town  of  Scott,  Wa\'ne  count}',  Pa.,  the  real 
business  life  of  our  subject  commenced. 
He  immediately  began  housekeeping  for 
himself  in  Sherman,  Wa\-ne  county.  Pa., 
and  liis  first  business  \-enture  was  the  pur- 
chase of  sixty  acres  in  the  tow  ns  of  Sanford 
and  Scott,  in  \\^a\-ne  and  Broome  coun- 
ties, on  to  which  he  remo\-ed  in  1872,  and 
in  connection  with  his  farming  business  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  buying 
logs  and  running  them  down  the  Delaware 
river  to  markets  thereon,  this  continuing 
until  1878.  The  business  depression  and 
panic  of  1873  and  a  litigation  with  Marvin 
Wheeler,  resulting  from  a  contract  with  the 
latter  for  the  furnishing  of  lumber,  etc..  and 
which  resulted  finally  in  our  subject's  favor 
after  several  trials  and  arguments,  which 
were  expensive  both  in  time  and  money,  in 
a  judgment  of  several  hundreds  of  dollars, 
tended  to  lessen  his  profits  for  that  period. 
The  next  purchase  was  in  1878,  in  the  town 
of  Windsor,  Broome  county,  X.  Y.,  of  a 
quantity  of  timber,  and  subsequently  of 
550  acres,  mostly  of  timber  land,  and  a 
steam  mill  located  thereon,  in  the  town  of 
Colesville,  Broome  county.  The  latter  he 
is  still  operating.  He  h'ls  built  two  hou5e=;^ 
a  barn  and  a  new  steam  mill,  these  new  im- 
provements aggregating  a  cost  of  eight  to 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Quick's  busi- 
ness, since  he  began  where  he  now  lives, 
has  been  extensive  and  is  increasing  every 
year,  the  result  of  constant  application  and 
fair  dealing.  He  is  just  and  considerate  to 
his  employees,  keeping    them  under  pay 
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during  the  dull  season,  securing  by  such  a 
course  the  good  will  and  earnest  endeavors 
of  those  employed  by  him.  Mr.  Quick  is 
part  owner  of  the  Windsor  Water  Works 
system,  being  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  company  as  now  organized.  He  has 
other  investments  in  the  village  of  Windsor 
and  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  advancement  and  interest  of 
that  beautiful  village. 

Mr.  Quick  is  a  member  of  Windsor 
Lodge,  No.  442,  F.  &  A.  M.,  also  of  Malta 
Commandery,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Quick  is  a  Republican  in  politics  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  his  party's  success.  He 
never  seeks  office  nor  desires  it.  He  has 
always  been  a  promoter  of  interests  of  a 
local  nature  tending  to  improve  and  benefit 
his  fellow^  citizens.  One  instance  we  will 
here  mention  without  fear  of  criticism.  He 
organized  what  is  known  as  the  Oquaga 
brass  band,  becoming  its  leader  and  con- 
tributing towards  the  purchased  instru- 
ments. 

James  Quick  was  born  August  1st,  1 821, 
and  Jane  Quick,  his  wife,  July  15th,  1820, 
in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Ulster  county. 
These,  the  parents  of  our  subject,  had 
four  children,  as  follows*:  Simon  P.,  Jere- 
miah R.,  Jacob  M.,  and  Anna  M.  J.  The 
parents  of  the  wife  of  our  subject  were 
born,  the  father  in  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.,  June  iith, 
1 82 1.  The  mother  w^as  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  September  2nd,  1822  ;  both  are  liv- 
ing. They  had  eight  children,  as  follows  : 
William  B..  Oliver  F..  Horace  B.,  Polly 
A.,  Jane,  Nathan  L.,  Dolly  and  Rose.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Quick  have  but  one  child,  and 
that  by  adoption  when  she  was  six  months 
old,  named  Birdie  Alice,  aged  six  years. 


WILLIAM  BUTLER,  M.  D.,  of  Maine 
village,  is  the  oldest  practitioner  of 
medicine  in  Broome  county.    He  was  born 


in  the  town  of  Lyndeborough,  Hillsboro 
county.  New  Hampshire,  April  22d,  1805. 
He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Butler  and 
}\lrs.  Lois  Kidder  l^utler  and  the  youngest 
of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  are  now- 
dead  but  himself.  His  father,  Jonathan 
Butler,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Dr.  Butler  took  a  thorough  course 
in  classics  in  Greenfield  Academy,  New 
Hampshire,  after  which  a  full  medical  course, 
graduating  at  Dartmouth  College,  taking 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1S30.  The  same  year, 
when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  came  to 
Broome  county  and  located  a  half  mile  be- 
low Maine  village,  but  subsequently  moved 
into  the  village,  where  he  has  been  since 
that  time.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1S30. 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Smith,  who 
bore  him  four  children,  all  of  whom  are 
now  dead  save  Dr.  William  ^Morris  Butler, 
now^  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  first  wife  died 
April  I  ith,  1850,  and  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1850,  he  was  married  to  Ximenia 
Payne.  Dr.  Butler  began  practice  in  the 
town  of  Elaine  in  1830,  and  for  a  period  of 
fifty-five  years  has*  diligently  followed  his 
profession.  During  the  entire  period  of 
his  medical  career  his  practice  covered  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  over  which  he  rode 
on  horseback  a  number  of  years  ;  and  for 
one  who  has  been  engaged  so  long  in  so 
arduous  a  calling  he  may  be  considered 
more  than  ordinary  strong  and  vigorous. 
Dr.  Butler  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Broome  County  Medical  Society  now  liv- 
ing He  has  been  a  member  and  official  <>t 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  a  period  of  o\'er 
thirty- five  \-ears,  and  in  other  and  various 
spheres  in  which  he  has  been  called  to  act. 
Dr.  Butler  has  filled  his  place  prominently 
and  well,  and  is  to-day  properly  regarded 
by  his  fellow  townsmen  as  one  of  the  most 
worthy  and  respected  citizen  of  Broome 
county. 
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WILLIAM  MORRIS  BUTLER, 
youngest  son  of  Nancy  and  Wil- 
liam Butler,  was  boriv  in  Maine,  [March 
26th,  1850.  In  1864  he  entered  Cortland 
Academy,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  and  two  years 
after  was  graduated  with  honor.  In  the 
same  autumn,  1866,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class  of  Hamilton  College. 
During  his  college  course  he  was  ranked 
among  the  best  scholars  of  his  class,  being 
awarded,  at  his  graduation  in  1870,  the 
philosophical  oration.  He  also  achieved 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  dur- 
ing his  senior  year  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Hamilton  Literary  MontJily,  one  of 
the  best  college  periodicals.  In  his  junior 
year  he  received  one  of  the  Hawley  medals  as 
a  successful  competitor  in  the  classical  prize 
examination.  In  the  year  1870  a  chapter 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  was  estab- 
lished in  Hamilton  College,  and  being  one 
of  the  honor  members  of  his  class  he  was 
elected  and  initiated  a  member.  In  the 
fall  of  1870  he  entered  the  office  of  George 
K.  Smith,  ]\I.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine.  During 
the  winters  of  1870,  '72  he  attended 
lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  city,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  February,  1873.  While  the  student 
of  Dr.  Smith  he  received  valuable  experi- 
ence as  his  assistant  in  St.  Peter's  Hospital. 
He  was  also  for  several  months  connected 
with  the  New  York  Hospital  for  Nervous 
Diseases,  and  this  experience  shaped  in  a 
great  degree  his  future  medical  life.  Being 
convinced,  before  his  graduation,  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  school  of  Hahnemann  over 
all  other  methods  of  practice,  he  immedi- 
ately, upon  his  graduation,  enrolled  him- 
self as  a  student  of  T.  F.  Allen,  M.  D.,  of  | 
New  York  city,  the  learned  professor  of  j 
Materia  Medica  in  the  New  York  Homoeo-  ! 
pathic  College.  Devoting  himself  night  and  ; 
day  to  the  study  of  Homoeopathic  materia  j 


viedica,  aided  by  the  personal  instruction  and 
supervision  of  Professor  Allen,  and  con- 
stant reference  to  his  immense  library,  he 
in  a  few  months  acquired  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  his  chosen  school  of  practice. 
Having  received  a  diploma  from  the  Amer- 
can  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  he  settled  in 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  the  summer  of  1873. 
Here  he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
community  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
good  practice.  In  February,  1874,  an  ex- 
amination was  appointed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  State  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  for  the  position  of  assistant  physi- 
cian to  that  institution.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends  he  was  induced  to  en- 
ter as  a  competitor  and  was  unanimously 
awarded  the  position.  Entering  his  new 
field  of  work  in  April,  1874,  he  untiringly 
devoted  himself  for  the  next  nine  years  to 
the  mastery  of  this  difficult  branch  of  med- 
icine, the  treatment-  of  the  insane.  From 
the  fact  of  this  being  the  first  attempt  at 
applying  the  methods  of  Hahnemann  to 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  task  proved 
the  more  arduous. 

Having  obtained  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence he  sailed  for  England  in  May,  1877. 
The  following  year  was  spent  in  the  study 
of  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Visiting 
the  principal  asylums  of  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy,  he  made  himself  fully 
conversant    with  all  the    most  approved 
methods  of  treatment  in  those  countries. 
Desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  instruction 
of  the  world  renowned  professor  of  nerv- 
ous diseases,  Charcot,   of  Paris,  he  settled 
down  in  that  city  and  for  several  months 
was   an     attendant    upon     his  lectures. 
Through  private  influence  he  also  obtained 
j  the  unusual  privilege  of  accompanying  the 
j  professor,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  daily 
!  rounds  through  the  great  hospital  of  La 
I  Salpetriere.    As  there  were  at  that  time 
i  four  thousand  women  in  this  hospital,  each 
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affected  with  some  form  of  nervous  disease, 
no  better  opportunit}-  could  have  been  of- 
fered for  the  study  of  this  specialty. 

Returning  to  the  asylum  at  the  end  ot 
his  leave  of  absence,  and  with  his  enlarged 
experience,  devoted  himself  for  the  next 
five  years  to  the  interests  of  the  institution 
and  the  unfortunates  there  confined.  In 
1883,  being  convinced  that  his  extensive 
experience  could  be  put  to  better  personal 
advantage  in  a  wader  field,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  and  in  ^.lay  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Welcomed  immediately  by  the 
most  prominent  physicians  of  the  city,  bus- 
iness was  at  once  thrown  into  his  hands  and 
has  continued  to  increase  until  he  now  en- 
joys an  extensive  daily  enlarging  practice. 

Dr.  Butler  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homceopathy,  the  New  York 
State  Homoeopathic  Society,  the  Medico 
Chirurgical  Society  of  New  York,  and  the 
Kings  County  Homoeopathic  Society.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  of  Brook- 
lyn Homoeopathic  Hospital  Dispensary 
staff,  and  a  lecturer  to  the  Training  School 
of  Nurses  connected  with  this  hospital. 

Dr.  Butler  has  always  been  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  transactions  of  the  societies 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  his  medical  arti- 
cles are  always  received  with  marked  ap- 
probation by  his  colleagues. 

Dr.  Butler  was  married  in  1874  to  Mary 
E.  Bradford,  and  has  one  son,  Morris  Brad- 
ford Butler,  born  September  22d,  1808.  . 

ALLEN  BARLOW  was  born  in  Wind- 
ham, Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  September 
17th,  1 810.  He  was  the  son  of  Alanson 
and  Mary  Ann  Barlow.  His  uncle,  Joel 
Barlow,  was  U.  S.  Minister  to  France  (ap- 
pointed in  181 1  by  President  Madison). 
The  family  were  very  prominent  in  Greene 
county.  Allen  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  was  afterward  graduated  in 

34 


I  a  select  school  at  Andover,  ^iass.,  paid  for 
I  by  his  own  labor,  which  he  imj)ro\'ed  to  the 
I  utmost  extent.  When  seventeen  3-ears  of 
I  age  he  was  called  to  teach  in  his  own 
!  school  district,  which  he  accepted.  After- 
vvards  he  went  to  the  next  district  and 
taught  three  or  four  years,  then  to  an  ad- 
joining town,  and  next  to  Lexington  and 
Hunter,  where  he  remained  teaching  some 
five  or  six  years.  He  next  took  charge  of 
a  high  school  in  the  same  town  (Lexing- 
ton) for  two  terms,  subsequently  clerked  in 
a  store  near  by,  where  he  remained  some 
two  years  and  became  familiar  v/ith  the 
business.  He  then  purchased  the  interest 
of  the  store  at  Lexington  Heights,  where 
he  had  clerked  about  two  years.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  he  was  married  to  Lucina 
Denton  Blakeslee,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Enoch  Blakeslee,  a  well  known  military 
man  of  that  day.  After  marriage  he  be- 
gan to  look  for  a  desirable  place  to  perma- 
nently locate.  He  had  saved  some  $400 
while  teaching,  which  was  his  capital  to 
purchase  the  business  in  the  store.  Sub- 
sequently he  sold  out  and  went  to  Pratts- 
ville,  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  purchased  a 
village  lot  of  Colonel  Pratt  for  $100, 
worked  with  his  father  one  season,  engaged 
in  peeling  bark  and  getting  out  timber  for 
building  his  house  on  his  lot  in  Prattsvilie. 
An  aged  man,  a  carpenter.  Captain  ^Mun- 
son,  ofiered  to  lay  out  the  work  for  the 
frame  of  his  house  to  be  built  in  Prattsvilie, 
ten  miles  distant.  With  his  assistance  he 
made  the  frame  work  and  built  the  house 
v/ith  his  own  hands  under  instructions  from 
his  friend  Captain  }.Iunson.  A  scliooimate, 
Cyrus  Smalling,  who  had  become  a  carpen- 
ter and  builder,  finished  the  house  and 
waited  for  his  pay.  The  next  season  he 
received  his  money.  By  means  of  this 
practical  work  he  had  become  proficient  as 
a  carpenter  and  joiner,  entered  the  emplo\- 
of  Cyrus  S.,  the  carpenter,  and  continued 
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with  him  two  or  three  years,  as  journey- 
man, at  the  trade.  When  he  had  paid  for 
his  house  and  lot  and  had  earned  some 
$700  ahead,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  he  went 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, arriving-  just  after  a  terrible  fire  that 
had  nearly  destroyed  the  town.  He  went 
with  a  party  of  thirty  other  acquaintances 
to  seek  his  fortune.  He  purchased  a 
chest  of  carpenter's  tools  after  arrival  in 
San  Francisco  for  fifty  dollars,  and  began 
his  labor  at  ten  dollars  a  day  for  his  servi- 
ces as  carpenter.  He  boarded  at  the  U.  S. 
Hotel,  in  San  Francisco,  slept  in  a  ham- 
mock in  the  garret,  paid  two  dollars  per 
day  for  his  board.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  he  concluded  to  try  mining  and  select- 
ed the  southern  mines,  went  on  a  steamer 
up  the  San  Juan  river  to  Stockton,  thence 
sixty  miles  to  Sonora.  He  engaged  with 
B.  Cruthers  in  manufacturing  mining  ap- 
paratus, entered  his  employ  at  six  dollars 
per  day,  continued  with  him  until  the  next 
spring,  then  he  went  into  partnership  with 
him,  carrying  on  a  general  merchandise 
store,  his  capital  consisting  of  $700,  his 
partner  furnishing  the  balance.  He  went 
to  San  Francisco  and  purchased  goods. 
The  firm  did  a  very  large  business,  as  sales 
were  from  $100  to  $1,000  per  day,  with 
customary  100  percent,  profit.  One  year's 
business  placed  the  firm  out  of  debt. 
During  the  year  185  i  a  mining  company 
was  formed  to  build  a  sluice-way  from  the 
mountains  leading  to  the  valley  of  Sonora. 
Mr.  Barlow  was  solicited  to  become  super- 
intendent of  the  company.  He  accepted 
the  position,  but  still  continued  as  partner  in 
the  mercantile  business.  The  destruction 
of  Sonora  by  fire  during  this  year  included 
the  firm's  store.  Everything  was  con- 
sumed. However,  the  firm  re-built  the 
store  within  the  space  of  five  days,  pur- 
chased more  goods  and  continued  one  year 
in  trade  when  they  were  again  in  imminent 


dans^er  of  beim^  burned  out,  but  the  store 
I  narrowly  escaped.  Previous  to  this  the 
I  firm  had  built  a  hotel  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  boarders,,  which  was  almost  com- 
pleted and  in  running  order,  when  it  was 
completely  de5tro3-ed  by  the  second  fire. 
He  continued  in  trade  till  1853,  when  he 
sold  his  interest  and  came  home  to  New 
York.  He  remained  in  Greene  county  and 
built  a  house  for  his  brother-in-law,  made 
a  trip  through  the  country  with  his  wife  in 
search  of  a  desirable  location  for  business, 
and  finally  reached  Binghamton  in  1854, 
partly  negotiated  for  his  present  home  and 
subsequently  completed  this  negotiation. 
In  1856  he  entered  a  drug  store  as  clerk 
for  one  year,  in  the  village  of  Binghamton. 
He  then  purchased  a  half  interest  in  a  drug 
store  with  L.  M.  Rexford,  in  the  village  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  a  short  time  af- 
terward he  became  sole  owner  of  the  same. 
In  1857  he  sold  out  and  during  the  civil 
war  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  ganger,  one  of 
the  first  appointed  under  the  new  law.  He 
held  this  office,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1S72  to  1878,  up  to  1884,  when  he 
resigned.  During  the  war  he  was  most 
active  in  supporting  the  government.  He 
is  a  self-made  man  and  one  of  independent 
thought.  While  in  this  office  he  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  stencil  work,  which 
he  has  continued,  and  subsequently  added 
the  rubber  stamp  manufacturing,  which  has 
grown  into  an  extensive  business,  occupy- 
ing a  basement  within  the  block  which  he 
now  owns  on  Washington  street,  city  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

LEWIS  SEYMOUR.  The  poet,  Long- 
fellow, has  told  us,  in  his  own  simple 
and  musical  way,  that  the  lives  of  great 
men  constantly  remind  us  that  we  may  at- 
^  tain  sublimity  in  our  own  lives  ;  and  leave 
in  the  sands  of  time  footprints  that  may 
enable  some  unfortunate  brother  to  avoid 
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the  quicksands  that  beset  life's  path,  and 
ensure  his  safe  and  prosperous  journey. 
If  greatness  be  the  result  of  unvarying  kind- 
ness, and  a  systematic  endeavor  to  accord 
to  strugghng  worth  the  advice  and  sym- 
pathy which  only  struggling  worth  can  ap- 
preciate and  bless,  then  we  make  no  hesi- 
tation in  according  to  Lewis  Seymour  (the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch)  an  enviable 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  great  men. 

Lewis  Seymour  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Vestal,  in  this  county,  on  the  25th  day  of 
October,  1823.  During  his  childhood,  his 
father,  who  was  a  wealth}'  farmer,  aban- 
doned his  agricultural  pursuits,  and,  with 
his  family,  took  up  his  residence  in  Bing- 
hamton,  where  he  adopted  a  mercantile 
business,  and  invested  his  otherwise  large 
capital  in  such  speculations  as  seemed  safe 
and  profitable.  After  the  usual  rudimentary 
course,  Lewis  was  fitted  for  college  at  Caz- 
enovia ;  and  when  about  fourteen  years  of 
age  entered  the  Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  flushed  with  boyish 
pride  in  the  magnificent  promise  of  his 
youth.  In  the  mean  time  his  father  had 
met  with  reverses.  Unfortunate  specula- 
tion had  engulfed  almost  his  entire  fortune; 
and  although  he  had  still  sufficient  means 
to  enable  his  son  to  complete  his  then 
nearly  finished  collegiate  course,  the  young 
man,  with  that  kind  considerateness  that 
characterized  all  his  after  life,  would  not 
permit  his  father  to  continue  the  assump- 
tion of  collegiate  expenses.  He  looked 
upon  a  diploma  as  an  honor  that  might  be 
ornamental,  but  by  no  means  a  sirie  qua  non 
in  the  great  struggle,  where  talent  and 
energy  alone  win  distinction.  The  course 
that  Mr.  Seymour  pursued  in  this  matter 
was  prophetic  of  his  after  career ;  ostenta- 
tion and  extravagance  found  no  place  in 
his  life  of  frugality  and  industry. 

After  this  unexpected  blow  to  his  edu- 
cational hopes  he  took  charge  of  a  school,. 


I  in  which  he  filled  the  capacity  of  teacher 
'  for  one  or  two  terms,  when  he  entered  tiie 
i  office  of  Hon.  B.  N.  Loomis,  preparatorv 
I  to  a  course  of  law  study,  —  his  unerring 
\  instincts  having  assured  him  uf  his  adapta- 
I  bility  for  that  honorable  profession.  Shortly 
i  afterward,  owing  to  Mr.  Loomis's  election 
!  to  the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace,  Mr. 
I  Seymour  pursued   his  legal  studies  with 
I  Hon.   John   Clapp ;   and  having  devoted 
I  himself  with  unusual  energ}'  to  his  prepa- 
}  rations  for  his  chosen  profession,  he  was.  in 
1846,  admitted  to  the  bar  a  short  time  after 
having  attained  his  majority.    On  the  31st 
of  July  of  that  year  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss,  a  young 
I  but  eminent  lawyer,  and  thus  was  laid  tlie 
i  foundations  of  a  lesjal  concern,  that  was 
1  destined  to  achieve  special  prominence ; 
j  and    which    remains    to-day  uneclipsed 
amongst  the  shining  legal  firms  of  this  lo- 
cality.   In  1S53  Hon.  Ransom  Balcom  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm,  which  connec- 
tion continued  until  January,  1856,  when 
Mr.  Balcom  retired  to  take  his  seat  upon 
1  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  After 
I  ]\Ir.  Balcom's  retirement,  the  firm  of  Hotch- 
i  kiss  &  Seymour  continued  uninterruptedly 
I  until  1862,  when  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  owing  to 
I  his  candidacy  for  a  term  in  the  United 
I  States  Congress,  withdrew  from  the  busi- 
i  ness,  Mr.  Seymour  continuing  it  in  his  sin- 
i  gle  capacity.    The  firm  achieved  a  remark- 
!  able  reputation  ;  and  so  great  was  the  pub- 
I  lie  confidence  in  their  skill  and  integrity 
I  that  they  not  unfrequently  appeared  as  at- 
!  torneys  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  the 
!  Supreme  Court  Calendar,  and  at  a  term 
of  court  in   1864  the  names  of  Hotchkiss 
and  Seymour  were  attached  to  every  case 
in  the  printed  calendar.    This  large  prac- 
1  tice  was  the  result  of  marked  ability  and 
I  untiring  labor  in  the  interests  of  clients. 
!  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  deep  thinker.     His  in- 
i  tegrity  and  tlie  consciousness  of  his  dutv' 
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to  his  clients  would  not  permit  him  to  be  | 
satisfied  with  the  superficial  examination  i 
of  a  case;  his  great  mind  threaded  its  tor-  j 
tuous  intricacies,  until  he  had  resolved  it 
into  the  semblance  of  a  simple  problem, 
and  laid  it  before  judge  and  jury  in  its  most 
comprehensive  light. 

The  great  respect  in  which  Mr.  Seymour 
was  held  by  his  fellow^- citizens  was  shown 
in  a  marked  manner  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
A  meeting  of  the  Broome  County  Bar  As- 
sociation resulted  in  the  expression  of  its 
admiration  for  his  splendid  abilities;  its  keen 
appreciation  of  his  worth,  and  its  love  for 
the  generosity  and  never  failing  kindness 
that  were  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Eulogistic  speeches  were  made  by 
Hon.  John  Clapp,  Judges  Balcom,  Loomis 
and  Edwards,  Hon.  Ausburn  Birdsall,  Geo. 
Becker,  T.  F.  McDonald,  F.  A.  Durkee 
and  other  members  of  the  legal  fraternity. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  :  — 

Whereas,  We  have  heard  with  feelings  of 
profound  sorrow  of  the  decease  of  our  be- 
loved^ brother,  Lewis  Seymour,  esq.,  and 
we  have  assembled  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion to  express  sentiments  commemorative 
of  his  high  moral  worth,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Lewis 
Seymour  the  bar  of  this  county  and  of  the 
State  has  lost  a  lawyer  of  pre-  eminent  learn- 
ing and  ability,  this  community  has  been 
bereft  of  a  citizen  whose  upright  and  ster- 
ling moral  qualities  reflected  honor  upon  all, 
and  his  companions  have  been  suddenly  de- 
prived of  a  friend  whose  endearing  disposi- 
tion and  noble  character  will  be  long  and 
affectionately  remembered. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  bar 
of  this  city  attend  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceased in  a  body. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
and  to  his  fatherless  children  in  this  their 
hour  of  great  trial  and  affliction.  •  I 


I      Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
i  preamble  and  resolutions  be  presented  to 
I  the  family  of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  published 
in  all  the  journals  of  the  city. 

In  the  history  of  local  jurisprudence  there 
is  no  name  around  which  gathers  such  a 
host  of  agreeable  memories  ;  no  name  to 
which  attaches  a  brighter  significance,  and 
no  name  which  so  thoroughly  embodies  all 
that  is  straightforwarcTin  business  dealings; 
courteous  and  aftable  in  intercourse,  just  in 
discrimination,  and  wise  in  counsel,  as  the 
name  of  Lewis  Seymour,  the  synonym  of 
incorruptible  professional  integrity  and  ac- 
knowledged professional  supremacy. 

Mr.  Seymour's  death  occurred  on  the  4th 
day  of  January,  1873,  after  a  short  but  se- 
vere illness.  The  intelligence  came  upon 
the  community  like  a  shock,  every  public- 
spirited  citizen  feeling  that  he  had  sustained 
a  personal  loss.  The  obsequies  were  ob- 
served on  the  7th,  services  being  held  at 
the  residence  of  deceased  and  afterwards  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where  a  pan- 
egyric was  delivered  by  Hon.  John  Clapp, 
supplemented  by  a  funeral  oration  by  Dr. 
Gulliver,  the  pastor,  both  efforts  being 
highly  eulogistic  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  dead  law^yer.  Business  was  generally 
suspended  throughout  the  city  during  the 
funeral,  the  attendance  at  w^hich  was  m  ac- 
cord with  public  feeling.  The  city  papers 
published  extras,  detailing  the  career  of  this 
eminent  citizen,  and  a  feeling  of  sincere  re- 
gret for  his  loss,  and  deep  sympathy  for  his 
family  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  com- 
miinity. 

Mr.  Seymour  had  always  felt  the  greatest 
pride  in  his  chosen  profession,  which  he 
never  ceased  to  ornament  by  his  ability  and 
labor.  He  had  latterly  contemplated  aban- 
doning his  office  business,  and,  after  a  short 
season  of  rest,  giving  his  entire  attention  to 
the  higher  range  of  professional  duties,  and 
1  to  literature.     He  was  anxious  to  embody 
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in  writing  some  of  the  results  of  his  varied 
and  extensive  legal  experience,  but  death 
interposed  and  the  profession  has  lost  what 
would  have  been  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive compendium.  Throughout  his  labori- 
ous career  Mr.  Seymour  had  never  lost  his 
interest  in  and  profound  love  for  the  class- 
ics, and  he  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time 
in  enhancing  his  already  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  -Greek.  His  religious 
convictions  were  marked,  though  entirely 
free  from  the  bigotry  that  frequently  char- 
acterizes the  decided  religionist.  With  a 
profound  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
the  wise  ruling  that  resolves  all  the  ills  of 
life  into  an  eternal  joy,  he  found  his  keenest 
earthly  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of 
his  family,  where  his  kindness  blossomed 
into  a  radiate  inflorescence  that  shed  its 
fragrance  around  the  domestic  hearth.  Con- 
scious to  the  last,  he  passed  from  this  life 
in  the  firm  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
and  the  full  assurance  that  loved  ones  are 
reunited  in  a  land  where  sunshine  is  per- 
petual, and  partings  are  unknown. 

REV.  JAMES  FRANCIS  HOURI- 
GAN—  The  Pioneer  Priest  of 
THE  Southern  Tier  —  A  Synopsis 
of  His  Life,  Labors  and  Triumphs 
in  the  Cause  of  Religion  and 
Education. 

A  superficial  survey  of  the  history  of 
any  country,  province  or  municipality,  can- 
not fail  to  show  how  inseparably  its  politi- 
cal, social  and  commercial  progress  is  linked 
with  the  labors  of  its  Catholic  missionaries. 
The  test  of  truth  can  be  so  readily  applied 
to  this  statement  by  the  historical  student, 
that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
excuse  for  what  may  appear,  at  a  cursory 
glance,  to  be  a  very  startling  and  sweeping 
assertion.  Any  intelligent,  observant  mind 
can  readily  understand  the  difficulties  under 
which  frontier  settlements  labor,  in  the  estab- 


I  lishment  of  law  and  order  policies  ;  and  how 
,  rabid  and  refractory  the  element  of  rufnan- 
i  ism  that  pervades  the  substrata  of  these 
j  early  efforts  at  colonization  !     Onlv  the  law- 
I  abiding  members  of  these  infant  communi- 
j  ties  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  dangers  to 
I  which  they  are  constantly  subjected  by  this 
barbaric  element ;  and  they  alone  can  ap- 
preciate and  bless  the  policy  that  solves  tlie 
difficulties,  and  abolishes  the  disorders  and 
abuses  that  have  destro}'cd  all  social  and 
i  political   harmony.     The  efficiency  of  tlie 
i  devoted  Catholic  priest,  in  resolving  such  a 
I  chaos  into  an  admirable  system,  has  become 
i  proverbial.    Fearless  and  uncompr(34iiising  ; 
j  harmoniously  blending  dignity  Vv"ith  charity ; 
!  with  the  cross  for  his  sceutre  and  truth  for 
i  his  weapon,  he  allays  the  turbulent  spirit; 
j  and  his  life  of  unrestricted  piety,  fervent 
I  zeal  and  good  works,  invariably  consum- 
I  mates  what  his  ,dignity  and  authority  may 
i  perchance  fail  to  accomplish.     In  a  word, 
I  what  the  vio-Hantcs  of  the  v/ild  west  are 
I  constantly  striving  to  attain  by  violence 
and  the  rigors  of  their  self-constituted  tri- 
bunals, the  Catholic  priest  has  never  f^iiled 
I  to  reach  by  the  quiet  assertion  of  his  au- 
thority, or  the  mJlder  exercise  of  his  char- 
ity and  benignity.      For  this  reason  we 
deem  a  history  of  any  community  incom- 
plete that  does  not  contain  a  faithful  record 
of  the  organization  and  progress  of  its 
Catholic  mission. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Broome  county  is  the  history  of  a  grand 
ecclesiastical  triumph  :  and  we  call  upon  the 
i  older  residents,  who  have  had  opportunities 
I  of  watching  its  rise  and  development ;  v.-e 
I  call  upon  the  respect  that  is  accorded  by 
I  all  religious  shades  to  its  venerable  and 
j  noble  pastor.  Rev.  James  Francis  Huurigan 
!  (whose  portrait  accompanies  this  sketch), 
I  to  substantiate  the  statement  embodied  in 
!  the  opening  lines  of  this  article.  Ihe 
j  Catholic  mission  of  this  locality,  prior  to 
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the  advent  of  Father  Hourigan,  was  so  un-  \ 
important,  and  the  good  priest  found  so  | 
Httle  ready  to  his  hand  when  he  undertook  \ 
its  laborious  duties,  that  a  few  words  w^ill  | 
suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  estimate  of  its  } 
condition,  when  Father  Hourigan  assumed 
its  pastorate. 

We  quote  as  follows  from  a  reliable  pub- 
lication that  appeared  in  1856:  — 

**  Rev.  Dr.  Hurley,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  first  Catholic  clerg\'man  who  visited 
Binghamton,  having  come  there  in  1834 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  of  a 
Catholic  gentleman  and  a  Protestant  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  G. 
Waterman. 

"  In  the  previous  year  j;he  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Kenrick  (since  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more) made  Binghamton  his  route  to  New 
York,  by  invitation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Adams, 
then  its  Episcopal  pastor, •and  who  spent  a 
day  or  two  in  the  society  of  the  bisliop  at 
the  hospitable  and  beautiful  residence  of 
Dr.  R.  H.  Rose,  Silver  Lake,  and  at  Fairy 
Lawn,  the  residence  of  P.  Griffin,  Esq.,  ■ — 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  being  then  making 
his  Episcopal  visitation  in  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania. A  few  children  were  baptized  by 
the  bishop  on  this  occasion. 

In  1835  ^  Catholic  family,  the  house- 
hold of  Edward  White,  esq.,  made  Bing- 
hamton their  residence.  By  permission  of 
the  bishop  of  Philadelphia  they  were  visited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Father  W^ainwright,  of 
Pottsville." 

Speaking  of  the  first  effort  to  build  a 
churcli  in  Binghamton,  this  account  pro- 
ceeds to  state  :  "  A  contract  was  made  with 
Ross  W.  Easterbrook  to  erect  the  church, 
by  a  self-coiistitiitcd  committee  of  five  per- 
sons—  that  being  the  number  then  of  actual 
Catholic  residents  in  Binghamton.    .    .  . 

"  A  mortgage  was  given  the  builder  (who 
faithfully  fulfilled  his  contract)  for  a  balance 
of  about  $1,000  due  on  the  completion  of 


the  work.  The  Right  Rev.  and  benevolent 
Bishop  Dubois  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Power,  of  St.  Peter's,  paid  off  the  mortgage. 
.  .  .  .  This  occurred  in  1837,  '^vhen  the 
public  works  were  suspended  and  public 
credit  entirely  prostrated. 

"  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick  generally 
came  into  Binghamton  v/hen  making  his 
annual  Episcopal  visitation  to  Northern 
Penns}'lvania ;  this  was  always  hailed  with 
great  joy  by  the  rapidly  increasing  congre- 
gation. 

**  Binghamton  was  also  favored  by  a  visit 
of  some  days  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Kenrick, 
of  Philadelphia,  now  (1856)  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis.  The  first  visit  from  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  now  (i 856)  Archbish- 
op of  New  York,  was  in  1838  or  1839, 
which  occasion  the  church  was  dedicated. 

*'*  This  was  a  scene  of  unusual  excitement, 
to  hear  the  bishop  preach  and  witness  the 
ceremony  of  dedication.  To  accommodate 
the  crowds,  staging  was  erected  outside  the 
windows.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  sent  on  the  Rev.  Father 
Bacon,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Vermont,  to 
attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  his  visit  was  a  short  one.  The 
Rev.  Father  Beacham,  afterwards  pastor  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  was  deputed  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  to  visit  Binghamton. 
About  this  period  the  Rev.  John  V.  O'Reilly, 
afterwards  vicar-general  of  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  pastor  of  Silver  Lake, 
Choconut,  etc.,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  re- 
quested to  take  charge  of  Binghamton  by 
the  Bishop  of  Nc7v  York  This  v/as  a  source 
of  much  consolation  to  the  congregation  of 
the  latter  place,  from  his  extreme  zeal, 
punctuality  and  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  by  Catholics. 

"In  1843  or  '44  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Hughes  gave  the  Binghamton  mission  in 
charge  to  the  Rev.  A.  Doyle,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  following  year,  by  the  Rev. 
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John  Sheridan,  and,  owing  to  his  removal  | 
to  Owego,  the  Rev.  James  Hourigan  — tlie  { 
present  pastor  of  Binghamton  —  was  ap-  j 
pointed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes, 
in  July,  1847." 

From  that  date  up  to  the  present  time 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  mission  in  this 
vicinity  is  but  a  record  of  the  life,  labors,  and 
undaunted  zeal  of  this  indefatigable  priest. 

Rev.  James  Francis  Hourigan  was  born  in 
Nenagh,  county  Tipperary,  Ireland*  on  the 
nth  day  of  January,  1815,  and  has  conse- 
quently passed  the  allotted  three-score  and 
ten  years;  to  which  fact  his  remarkable  vigor, 
robust  manhood  andsturdy  activit}'  would 
seem  to  offer  a  direct  and  substantial  contra- 
diction. His  father,  Thomas  Hourigan,  was 
an  Irish  gentleman,  an  architect  by  profes- 
sion, to  which  he  devoted  all  his  energies 
and.  talents  with  the  ardor  that  has  since 
characterized  the  efforts  of  his  son  in  his 
ecclesiastical  capacity.  Father  Hourigan 
had  three  brothers,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Hourigan,  was  likewise  a  priest, 
for  many  years  in  charge  of  a  numerous 
and  prosperous  flock  in  a  large  and  import- 
ant parish  in  Ireland.  The  family  also  in- 
cluded five  sisters,  to  whom  were  allotted 
spheresof  usefulness,  and  who  left  their  mark 
upon  their  time  and  locality.  Of  this  numer- 
ous family  our  reverend  subject  is  the  only 
living  representative.  Although  he  chose 
a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  in  which  he  has 
ever  been  remarkably  active,  and  in  which 
his  ardent  spirit  has  never  permitted  him  to 
seek  rest,  he  has  yet  survived  all  his  family, 
and  is  to-day  the  substantial  embodiment 
of  health  and  vigor.  Who  shall  say  that 
there  is  not  a  Providence  in  these  dispensa- 
tions ? 

The  collateral  branches  of  Father  Houri- 
gan's  family  have  contributed,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
glory  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Six  nieces  have 
abandoned  the  world  and  devoted  them-  ■ 


I  selves  to  a  labor  of  love  and  devotion,  in  the 
{  holy  seclusion  of  cloistered  li\  es.  Some  of 
j  these  have  achieved  religious  prominence, 
partly  on  account  of  their  educational  cul- 
ture and  marked  administrative  powers,  but 
chiefl\-on  accountof  theirausterit\'anddcvo- 
tion.  A  nephew  of  Father  Hourigan,  Rev.  X. 
J.  Ouinn,  is  a  priest  well  and  widely  known 
and  his  uncle's  zealous  and  capable  assist- 
ant. A  brother  of  Father  Ouinn,  nearh*  on 
the  point  of  ordination,  died  several  years 
ago,  in  which  sad  event  his  family  and  the 
church  militant  sustained  a  signal  loss.  A 
grand-nephew  of  Father  Hourigan,  the  Rev. 
William  Ouinn,  of  the  Diocese  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  was  barely  clothed  in  sacerdotal 
armor,  and  vested  for  a  laborious  western 
missionary  life,  when  death  closed  a  promi- 
sing career.  Other  grand-nephews  of  tliis 
venerable  priest  are  already  preparing  for 
the  sacred  ministry  under  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  their  beneficent  relative. 
Altogether,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
another  family,  in  which  the  church  has 
found  a  stronger  bulwark,  or  a  more  numer- 
ous body  of  able  exponents ;  and  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  add,  that  it  was  owing  to 
Father  Hourigan's  hfe  and  example  that  his 
beloved  kindred  have  been  enabled,  in  so 
marked  a  degree,  to  draw  down  upon  them- 
selves such  abundant  and  extraordinary 
blessings. 

Being  impressed  at  an  early  age  wfth  the 
certainty  of  his  divine  vocation,  and  being 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  an  exten- 
sive and  careful  preparation,  Father  Houri- 
gan pursued  his  classical  studies  with  unex- 
ampled ardor,  at  his  native  place  ;  and  v/hen 
he  found  himself  ripe  for  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tinction, he  looked  abroad  for  a  field  where 
the  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  worker  miglU 
reap  a  rich  harvest  in  the  service  of  his  Di- 
vine Master.  Advantageous  ofiers  came  to 
him  from  Maynooth  Crdlege  and  also  fr  )m 
San  Sulpice  in  France  ;  inducements  Uiost 
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flattering,  and  tempting  in  no  ordinary  de- 
eree  ;  for  these  institutions  tlirew  a  nimbus 
of  importance  about  their  connections  that 
was  alluring  to  the  youthful  temperament, 
while  the  duties,  though  perhaps  onerous, 
were  yet  modified  by  circumscription.  But 
the  New  World  had  already  caught  the  eye 
and  the  fancy  of  this  energetic  young  disci- 
ple, as  presenting  a  field,  extensive  and  rich 
in  materials,  where,  among  his  exiled  com- 
patriots, he  might  usefully  employ  the  re- 
sources with  which  God  had  provided  him. 
Stimulated  by  this  project,  he.  with  com- 
mendable self-sacrifice,  rejected  the  glitter- 
ing inducements  held  out  to  him  on  his  own 
side  of  the  water,  and  having  made  such 
preparations  as  a  lasting  separation  might 
render  advisable,  he  left  his  home  on  the 
sixth  day  of  May,  1 841,  to  take  passage  to 
America. 

Prior  to  his  embarkation  he  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  where  he  spent  a  few  weeks  with  his 
cousin,  William  Carroll,  esq.,  who  was  subse- 
quently, in  1 868— 69,  made  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself 
with  dignity  and  distinction  ;  and  the  honor 
and  credit  attached  to  his  exalted  position 
caused  him  thenceforth  to  be  recognized  as 
Sir  William  Carroll.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Father  Hourigan  first  met  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  illustrious  Daniel  O'Connell, 
the  great  Irish  Liberator,"  who  was  then 
standing  as  a  candidate  for  parliament  from 
the  city  of  Dublin.  Several  interviews  re- 
sulted from  this  meeting,  w4iich  were  highly 
beneficial  and  interesting  to  all  parties. 
O'Connell  was  much  impressed  by  the  earn- 
estness and  singleness  of  purpose  that  char- 
acterized the  young  aspirant  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal honors,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
furthering  the  acquaintance,  and  encourag- 
ing, in  his  heartiest  manner,  the  ardent  dis- 
ciple toward  the  important  duties  of  his 
chosen  career.  Father  Hourigan,  on  his 
part,  evidenced  the  most  tender  respect  for 


I  this  illustrious  patriot.     His  heart,  burning 
!  with  love  for  his  enslaved  countrymen,  went 
I  out  to  the  great  O'Connell,  whose  life  was 
j  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  people.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  his  native  land, 
he  bade  the  noted  liberator  a  tender  fare- 
well.   Their  final  interview^  was  touching 
in  the  extreme.   These  two  hearts,  animated 
with  love  for  mankind  ;  burning  with  zeal 
[  for  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed  ;  and 
i  both  dedicated  to  God  in  the  furtherance  of 
his  glorious  designs,  had  crossed  one  an- 
other in  their  noble  career,  and  had  flown 
to  each  other  in  spontaneous  recognition  of 
their  mutuality  of  religious  and  patriotic 
fervor.    Daniel  O'Connell  invoked  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  the  young  ecclesiastic,  and 
j  upon  his  prospective  work.    This  was  an 
episode  in  F'ather  Hourigan's  career,  around 
which  the  most  tender  memories  can  never 
cease  to  concenter.     A  promise  extorted 
from  him  by  the  great  O'Connell,  that  he 
I  should  one  day  revisit  his  native  land,  when 
I  another  m^eeting  might  result  in  the  highest 
i  reciprocal  gratification,  was  destined  never 
to  be  performed.    The  great  liberator  has 
passed  away.    With  "  his  heart  in  Rome, 
his  body  in  Ireland,  and  his  soul  in  heaven," 
only  the  memory  of  the  great  political  apos- 
tle is  left  to  his  admiring  and  loving  coun- 
trymen ;  but  that  memory  is  planted  in  the 
I  hearts  of  an  afiectionate  people,  and  wa- 
!  tered  with  the  tears  of  love.     Can  you  won- 
I  der  that  its  bloom  is  perennial ;  that  its  fra- 
i  grance  is  eternal  ? 

I      On  arriving  in  this  country.  Father  Hou- 
1  rigan  presented  himself  to  the  present  Car- 
;  dinal.  Archbishop  of  New^  York,  who  was 
j  then  president  of  St   John's  College  at 
Fordham,  who  extended  to  the  young  mis- 
sionary a  cordial  welcome,  and  promised  to 
introduce  him  to  the  Right   Rev.  Bishop 
Hughes,  that  splendid  ecclesiastical  giant  to 
i  whom  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is 
i  so  largely  indebted.     Receiving  every  en- 
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couragement  from  these  worthy  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  Father  Hourigan  pursued  his 
ecclesiastical  studies  at  St.  John's  College, 
and  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1847,  "^^'^s  ; 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood, 
being  ordained  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  jMc- 
Closkey.  | 

He  was  immediately  appointed  assistant  i 
pastor  of  St  Joseph's  Church,  New  York  city,  : 
whose  chief  pastor  was  Rev.  Father  Mc-  ' 
Carron,  and  in  which  parish  the  Very  Rev.  ; 
Father  Ouinn,  Monsignor  and  \'icar-Gene-  I 
ral  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  was  ■ 
then  acting  in  the  capacity  of  curate.  Father  : 
Hourigan  commenced  his  clerical  labors  in  | 
this  church  during  the  jubilee  of  that  year,  1 
the  duties  of  which,  being  laborious  and  ex-  ! 
hausting,  gave  the  young  priest  ample  op-  j 
portunity  to  test  his  zeal  and  his  ardor  in  i 
the  sacred  ministry.  He  continued  in  this,  i 
his  first  field  of  ministerial  labor,  for  some  | 
time,  and  was  then  sent  to  Rondout,  Ul-  | 
ster  county,  to  afford  relief  to  Father  Max-  \ 
well,  who  had  pastoral  charge  at  that  place,  i 
and  whose  exhaustive  missionary  labors  ! 
had  rendered  rest  and  recuperation  abso-  | 
lutely  necessary.  During  the  short  time  j 
that  he  remained  here  —  about  two  months 
—  he  visited  the  different  missions  in  the 
vicinity,  and  celebrated  mass  in  Rosendale,  | 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  first  time  | 
that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  ever  offered  up 
in  that  place. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1847,  Father  Hour-  ! 
igan  received  his  appointment  as  pastor  of  | 
Binghamton  and  its  contingent  missions  ! 
from  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McCloskey,  then  co-  1 
adjutor  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  The  | 
text  of  this  document  was  as  follows  :  —  i 

"  Rev.  James  Hourtgaji,  Rev.  Sir :  —  | 
You  are  by  these  presents  duly  appointed  | 
pastor  of  the  Catholic  congregation  of  | 
Binghamton.  The  circuit  of  your  mission  I 
will  embrace  the  three  counties  of  Broome,  ! 
Delaware  and  Chenango.     The  ordinary  j 


faculties  and  jurisdiction,  granted  to  pastors 
in  the  Diocese,  are  likewise  hereby  com- 
municated to  you  and  confirmed. 

Given  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of  New 
York  and  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  Dio- 
cese, this  19th  day  of  July,  1847. 
''(Signed)  .  JOHN, 
''Bp.  of  Axerin,  Coadj.  of  New  York.'" 
Can  the  reader  form  an  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  that  spread  itself 
out  before  the  eyes  of  this  zealous  young 
priest,  when  he  surveyed  the  scene  of  his 
future  missionary  labors.  Imagine  what 
the  three  counties  of  Broome.  Chenango  and 
Delav.-are  must  have  been  forty  years  ago, 
when  Father  Hourigan  assumed  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  them.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  square  miles  of  trackless  wilderness  ; 
sparsely  populated  —  no  means  of  travel 
save  such  as  were  inconvenient  and  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory ;  the  only  railroad 
(the  Erie)  merely  skirted  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  mission,  and  was  practically  use- 
less as  a  medium  of  travel.  Think  of  the 
pathless  wilds  that  must  be  crossed,  the 
swollen  and  bridgeless  rivers  that  must  be 
forded,  the  dangers  that  must  be  faced,  the 
obstacles  that  must  be  surmounted  by  the 
young  priest,  at  night  and  alone,  bearing 
consolation  and  the  Holy  Viaticum  to  the 
bedside  of  some  dying  parishioner  !  Can 
you  wonder  if  at  times  his  courage  faltered 
and  his  heart  sank  within  him  ?  Can  you 
wonder  if,  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
task  and  disheartened  by  the  interminable 
prospect  of  a  hfe  of  ceaseless  labor,  he 
stopped  short  in  his  chosen  career  ?  But  did 
he  falter?  Did  he  for  one  moment  permit  dis- 
couragement to  confront  him,  or  despair  to 
take  possession  of  him  ?  Let  his  subsequent 
life  make  answer.  Let  the  skeptic  sybarite 
ponder  well  on  the  pioneer  missionary's 
laborious  duties  ;  let  him  weigh  the  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  he  brings  to  bear  upon  his 
sacred  work,  and  ere  he  condemns,  or  at 
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least  ridicules  what  he  cannot  understand, 
let  him  comprehend  that  his  reward  is  not 
achieved  in  this  world  ;  that  it  is  only  be- 
yond the  grave  that  he  can  hope  to  benefit 
by  his  perseverance  and  his  labors  in  this 
life. 

Father  Hourigan's  first  administrative 
work  lay  in  his  paying  oft*  the  interest  and 
a  goodly  share  of  the  principal  of  the  debt 
with  which  the  church  property  was  bur- 
dened on  his  arrival.  The  church  was  a 
small  and  unpretending  structure,  dedicated 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  John,  the  evan- 
gelist. This  the  good  priest  found  it  advis- 
able and  even  necessary  to  enlarge.  In  the 
the  course  of  time  as  its  wisdom  and  prac- 
ticability became  apparent,  he  purchased 
some  of  the  adjoining  lots,  thereby  enlarg- 
ing the  church  property,  and  rendering  it 
unsurpassed  in  extent  and  value  by  any  in 
the  interior  of  the  State.  So  much  had 
been  accomplished  in  1856,  and  the  debt  re- 
duced to  the  insignificant  sum  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  His  next  work  was  the  build- 
ing of  a  pastoral  residence  ;  and  in  this 
matter  Father  Hourigan's  humility  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  were  admirably  displayed. 
No  gorgeous  edifice  was  the  outcome  of  his 
determination,  but  a  plain  and '  humble 
structure  marked  the  abode  of  this  zealous 
priest,  exemplary  of  the  course  that  he  has 
always  pursued,  giving  all  to  God  and  keep- 
ing nothing  for  himself 

Father  Hourigan,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
not  neglected  the  cause  of  education.  An 
academy  was  erected  and  supplied  with 
teachers  for  males  and  females,  and  nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  in  any  way  conduce 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  the  sister  of 
religion.  The  old  church  organ  was  placed 
in  this  academy  and  a  new  one  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  good 
priest  himself  accorded  especial  attention  to 
the  education  of  young  men  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  unusual  talent  or  displayed  any 


particular  fitness  for  the  higher  range  of 
professional  life.  Solidly  educated  himself 
in  classics  and  the  sciences,  and  mindful  of 
the  difficulties,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  that 
often  beset  the  path  of  talented  ambition, 
he  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  whose  worthiness  recom- 
mended them  to  his  attention,  and  many 
who  now  occupy  exalted  positions  in  the 
sacred  ministr}%  and  in  the  legal  and  med- 
ical professions,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
substantial  benefits  derived  from  Father 
Hourigan's  early  ministrations. 

The  increase  of  his  congregation,  and  the 
restricted  nature  of  the  ground  set  oft"  for 
burial  purposes,  next  prompted  Father 
Hourigan  to  the  purchase  of  a  cemetery. 
His  election  fell  on  a  site,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the-  village  limits,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  The  choice  was  a 
most  admirable  one.  A  beautiful  slope 
descends  gracefully  to  the  water-side.  The 
cemetery  is  well  fenced  ;  a  residence  is  pro- 
vided for  the  sexton  ;  everything  is  neat ; 
the  arrangements  are  unequaled,  and  sev- 
eral handsome  marble  monuments  mark  the 
resting-places  of  the  pious  dead. 

The  building  of  St.  Joseph's  Academy 
for  young  ladies,  and  the  installation  there- 
in of  the  sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  was  the  next 
notable  event  in  Father  Hourigan's  busy 
career.  This  building  has  since  been  en- 
larged to  twice  its  original  size,  the  increase 
of  his  congregation  and  the  influx  of  for- 
eign pupils  rendering  such  enlargement  im- 
perative. This  institution  has  rapidly  be- 
come famous  ;  its  reputation  may  be  said 
to  be  a  national  one,  and  young  ladies  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  creed, 
attend  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  and  benefit 
by  the  highly  moral  instruction  that  is  there 
imparted  by  the  good  sisters. 

But  the  dominant  event  in  Father  Hour- 
igan's eventful  career,  the  brightest  gem  in 
the  crown  of  his  glory,  is  embraced  in  the 
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conception,  projection  and  completion,  and 
the  dedication  to  the  hving  God,  of  that 
magnificent  temple,  St.  Patrick's  church. 
The  accomphshment  of  this  great  object 
was  a  worthy  culmination  to  this  ardent 
apostle's  laborious  life.  Now  he  may  look 
with  satisfaction  upon  his  labor  crowned, 
and  with  heart  overflowing  with  'thanks- 
eivins:  to  his  divine  master,  voice  his  ''Nunc 
dimittis  "  in  accents  of  praise  and  benedic- 
tion. 

St.  Patrick's  church  stands  to-day,  a  mon- 
ument of  pious  zeal  and  indomitable  energy. 
Work  was  commenced  on  this  building  in 
1867,  from  plans  conceived  in  the  genius  of 
Isaac  G.  Perry,  the  famous  architect  and 
present  State  capitol  commissioner.  It  was 
completed  in  1S73,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$170,000.  The  day  of  dedication  was  a 
memorable  one,  and  the  ceremonies  were 
highly  impressive.  Many  bishops  and 
priests  participated,  and  the  immense  con- 
course that  had  gathered  to  witness  the 
fete,  as  it  might  be  termed,  will  never  for- 
get the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  A  de- 
scription of  this  sacred  edifice  would  seem 
not  inappropriate  in  this  context,  but  lim- 
ited space  forbids.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  genius  of  mechanism  has  been  invoked 
in  its  structure  and  decoration.  The  high- 
est conceptions  of  the  artist  have  been  util- 
ized ill  its  interior  adornment ;  and  we  make 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  amongst  pro- 
vincial churches,  it  stands,  an  architectural 
colossus,  a  monument  to  him  in  whose  re- 
ligious ardor  it  was  conceived,  and  in  whose 
unflagging  energy  it  was  happily  consum- 
mated. 

It  would  seem  highly  proper  that  this 
venerable  priest,  full  of  years  and  sanctity, 
and  rich  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  sa- 
cred labors,  might  now  rest  from  care  and 
toil,  and  secure  in  the  realization  of  his 
youthful  hopes,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his 
useful  life  in  peaceful  and  happy  retirement. 


[  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  limit  of 
I  his  endurance  had  not  yet  been  reached  ; 
j  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  en  pas- 
sant, that  when  the  grizzly  charger  con- 
fronts this  faithful  warrior,  he  will  be  found 
with  his  face  to  the  foe,  panoplied  in  his 
sacred  armor,  and  militant  to  the  end,  in 
the  cause  of  his  religion  and  his  God. 
Ably  seconded  by  his  accomplished  nephew 
and  co-worker,  Rev.  Father  Quinn,  whose 
eloquence  and  zeal  have  established  him  in 
the  hearts  of  his  congregation,  and  whose 
magnificent  voice,  as  heard  in  the  intoning 
of  the  divine  service,  imparts  an  additional 
solemnity  to  the  sacred  office,  Father 
Hourigan's  term  of  usefulness  bids  fair  to 
achieve  exceptional  prolongation.  His 
latest  work,  though  not,  we  sincerely  hope 
and  believe,  his  last,  was  the  founding  of 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  Orphanage,  and  the 
placing  it  on  a  substantial  basis,  that  will 
lend,  in  an  admirable  degree,  to  its  useful- 
ness and  perpetuity.  The  modest  and  in- 
commodious building  formerly  used  as  St. 
James'  Parochial  School,  and  which  was 
moved  before  the  new  church  was  com- 
menced to  its  present  site  on  Leroy  street, 
was  originally  utilized  for  this  laudable  en- 
terprise, but  Father  Hourigan  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  its  limits  were  too  cir- 
cumscribed for  the  dissemination  of  a  wide- 
spread charity,  and  the  old  Water  Cure,  on 
Mt.  Prospect,  w^as  rented  for  that  purpose. 
This  building,  as  regarded  its  capacity,  the 
beauty  of  its  surroundings,  and  the  health- 
fulness  of  its  location,  was,  in  every  way, 
desirable  ;  but  it  was  a  wooden  structure, 
and  was  situated  at  a  distance  too  remote 
from  the  church,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  good  sisters  and  their  orphan  charges. 
These  circumstances  led  to  the  negotiation 
i  and  subsequent  purchase  of  the  present  or- 
I  phanage, —  a  beautiful  edifice  of  brick,  sit- 
I  uatcd  on  an  eminence  in  the  v/estern  sub- 
'  urbs  of  the  city,  comm^anding  an  extensive 
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view,  surrounded  by  expansive  and  well- 
appointed  grounds,  and  within  a  conven- 
ient distance  from  St.  Patrick's  Church.  It 
was  originally  used  as  a  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was  latterly  known 
as  Dean  College  —  after  the  Vassar  order, 
—  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education 
and  culcure  of  society  young  ladies.  The 
orphanage  is  in  charge  of  a  faithful  and  ef- 
ficient corps  of  sisters  of  the  order  of  St. 
Joseph.  It  is  a  corporate  institution,  qual- 
ified for  State  emolument,  and  has  met  with 
the  same  success  that  has  invariably  crown- 
ed its  noble  founder's  simplest  ettbrts. 

The  old  church,  that  was  removed  to 
Oak  street,  was  reconstructed  after  it  had 
fulfilled  its  mission  as  a  sanctuary  of  God, 
and  now  contains  the  various  departments 
of  St.  James'  Parochial  School.  The  best 
of  teachers  preside  ;  the  female  department 
being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  sisters.  Christian  education  is  thus 
fostered  under  Father  Hourigan's  pastoral 
eye,  and  every  impetus  given  to  it  that  his 
zeal  can  prompt. 

The  veteran  of  a  continuous  warfare 
stands  to-day  unscarred.  Secure  in  the 
fulfillment  of  his  divine  mission  ;  safely 
sheltered  in  the  love  of  his  thousands  of 
parishioners  ;  and  throned  in  the  respect  of 
the  people,  the  venerable  pastor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's ha;,  left  behind  him  a  record  of  use- 
fulness, kindness,  and  self-abnegation,  that 
challenges  the  admiration  of  even  the  most 
virulent  enemies  of  his  creed.  And  as  the 
fleeting  years  go  by,  and  the  dust  has 
gathered  on  our  municipal  archives  ;  when 
the  wails  of  time  shall  no  longer  echo  our 
voices,  and  the  notable  of  to-day  shall  have 
ceased  to  be  even  a  memory,  St.  Patrick's 
Church  will  stand,  a  sacred  monument  of 
religious  zeal ;  and  the  pious  school  boy, 
whose  intellect  is  fostered  under  the  shadow 
of  its  cross-tipped  s[)ire,  will  pause  in  pla\' 
to  lisp  the  name  of  Father  Hourigan. 


JAMES  \V.  JOHNSON,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  second  child  of  the 
j      sons  and  daughters  of  Daniel  and  Sarah 
Johnson,  and  was  born  in  New  York  State 
in  the  month  of  February,  1804.  In  James's 
early  childhood  his  father  died  and  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  family  of  Abel  Ben- 
nett, of  Bennettsville,   Chenango  county, 
I  father  of  Hon.  Abel  Bennett,  of  Binghamton. 
I      No  special  opportunities  were  offered  for 
!  his  education  at  that  day,  but  such  primi- 
I  tive  books  as  were  obtainable  he  hid,  and 
!  by  patient  study,  careful  appreciation  and 
j  a  naturally  bright  mind  he  became  pos- 
I  sessed  of  the  rudiments  of  a  'ousiness  edu- 
i  cation  that  served  him  so  well  in  his  subse- 
I  quent  prosperous  life. 

j  With  no  fixed  or  settled  occupation  in 
i  view  he  followed  the  agricultural  and  lum- 
I  bering  pursuits  until  he  arrived  at  the  age 
I  of  twenty-one  years.  He  then  became  a 
I  shoemaker  and  worked  in  Greene  county 
!  for  a  few  years. 

I      In  the  year  1827  he  married  Mary  A. 
Corbin,  daughter  of  Robert  Corbin,  a  pio- 
neer of  Bainbridge,  Chenango  county,  N. 
Y.    Soon  after  Mr.  Johnson  settled  in  Bain- 
bridge,  and  purchased  a  small  tannery, 
j  which  he  managed  in  connection  with  his 
!  shoe  shop  for  about  five  years.    He  then 
j  sold  out  and  moved  to  Carbondale,  Pa., 
I  purchased  a  large  tract  of  a'oout  five  hun- 
I  dred  acres  of  farming  and  timber  lands, 
;  upon  which  he  built  a  steam,  tannery  and 
I  saw-mill.    The    tannery  building  burned 
I  soon  after  completion,  but  was  rebuilt. 
'      After  a  few  years  of  successful  operation 
I  in  business  here,  Mr.  Johnson  again  sold  out, 
and  with  his  family  moved  to  Pittston,  Pa., 
i  and  engaged  in  speculations  in  coal  and 
-  timber  lands,  buying,  selling  and  operating 
I  large  tracts,  in  partnership  with  Abel  Ben- 
nett, which  firm  relations  were  continued 
in  all  branches  of  business  until  Mr.  John- 
I  son's  death  in  186 1. 
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They  sunk  the  first  coal  mining  shaft 
in  the  Pittston  district,  but  found  produc- 
ing coal  less  profitable  than  dealing  in  coal 
lands.  At  this  time  they  were  also  inter- 
ested in  a  large  mercantile  business  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

After  about  ten  years  of  activ^e  business  life 
in  the  coal  regions,  and  having  accumulated 
a  handsome  fortune,  Mr.  Johnson  disposed 
of  such  portion  of  his  property  and  busi-  \ 
ness  as  had  required  his  personal  attention,  ! 
and  with  his  family  went  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  the  latter  city  he  became  a  silent 
partner  in  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  houses  in  the  city,  furnishing  most 
otthe  capital  required  in  the  business,  but 
not  active  in  its  management,  as  his  time 
was  employed  in  directing  the  sale  of  his 
coal  and  timber  tracts  in  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky and  elsewhere. 

In  the  year  1858,  having  a  desire  to  re- 
tire from  active  participation  in  business, 
the  family  came  to  Binghamton  and  pur- 
chased the  beautiful  suburban  farm  on  Riv- 
er street  where  the  elegant  Johnson  man- 
sion was  subsequently  erected.  Here  "Col- 
onel "  Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly  known, 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  surrounded 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  which- wealth 
and  influence  could  provide,  and  enjoying 
with  his  devoted  family  and  friends,  the 
honest  fruits  of  labor  fairly  earned  in  the 
busy  fields  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  this  enjoyment  and  after 
but  three  short  years  of  residence  in  Bing- 
hamton, the  head  of  this  family  was  taken 
away  on  the  13th  day  of  December,  1861, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  life. 

Essentially  a  self-made  man,  an  affection- 
ate husband,  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  charitable,  relig- 
ious and  educational  institutions  in  his  va- 
rious places  of  residence,  honest  and  manly 
in  business  transactions,  James  W.  Johnson 
lived  respected  and  died  lamented  by  all 


who  knew  him  in  every  community  in  which 
he  dwelt.  The  children  born  to  James  W. 
and  Mary  A.  Johnson  u'ere:  Adelaide,  who 
married  Abel  Bennett,  and  died  December 
13th,  1854,  William,  who  died  in  infancy, 
Sarah  Jane,  who  became  the  wife  of  George 
C.  Hemmingway,  and  died  May  29th,  1876, 
and  James  Edwin,  who,  with  the  widow, 
still  surviving,  occupies  the  family  mansion. 

SALPHRONIUS  HENRY  HARRING- 
TON, M.  D.,  of  Chenango  Forks,  is  a 
prominent  physician  of  that  locality,  favor- 
ably known  to  the  citizens  of  Broome  coun- 
ty generally. 

Dr.  Harrington  is  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Flarrington  who  came  from  Vermont  with 
his  family  about  as  early  as  the  year  1803, 
and  settled  on  lands  recently  known  as  the 
Wagner  farm  in  the  town  of  Greene,  Che- 
nango county.  On  this  homestead  the  fam- 
ily of 'Harringtons  were  brought  up. 

Benjamin  Harrington,  the  father  of  Dr. 
Harrington  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of 
age  when  his  father  moved  into  the  county. 
He  resided  on  these  estates  for  fifty  years, 
then  moved  to  Lisle  where  he  died  in  1867, 
seventy-eight  years  of  age.  He  married 
Mary  Smith. 

He  was  an  active  public  spirited  citizen  of 
his  day,  an  earnest  worker  in  all  his  under- 
takings, and  became  widely  known  through- 
out the  vicinity  in  which  he  lived,  as  a  man 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  trust  of  his 
fellow  men.  His  judgment  upon  matters 
of  immediate  importance  between  his 
neighbors  was  not  unfrequently  sought, 
and  he  very  often  acted  as  an  administrator 
of  estates.  His  word  was  his  note,  and 
when  given  was  irrevocable  and  considered 
by  those  who  knew  him  as  good  as  his 
bond. 

Dr.  Salphronius  Henry  Harrington  was 
the  youngest  of  four  sons,  and  was  born 
]\[arch  2d,  1829.     He  received  a  common 
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school  education  during  the  earlier  years  of  | 
his  life  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  attended  | 
an  academy  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Following 
this  primary  career  he  taught  school  and 
attended  Oxford  Academy  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  generally  teaching  in  the  win- 
ter season.    In  1850  he  entered  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  the  spring  of  1853.     He  I 
entered  the  sophomore  year  and  graduated  I 
in  a  class  numbering  about  seventy,  one  of 
whom  was  ex- Governor  John  F.  Hartranft, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  major-general  of  vol- 
unteer troops  in  the  late  war  and  who  was 
always  one  of  Dr.  Harrington's  warmest 
friends.    Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
president  of  Union  College  at  this  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  Dr.  Harrington  en- 
tered the  office  of  Dr.  S.  H.  French  of  Lisle, 
N.  Y.,  and  continued  the  study  of  medicine. 
He  had  prior  to  this  time  been  spending  his 
vacations  in  that  study.  His  medical  lec- 
tures were  attended  at  xA^lbany,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the 
closing  term  of  the  collegiate  year  of  1855. 

His  thesis  on  the  occasion  of  his  eradua- 
tion  was  on  the  subject  of  Digestion,  which 
was  so  ably  treated  as  to  merit  and  receive 
the  encomiums  of  his  professors  as  being 
the  best  production  of  that  class.  Alden 
March,  M.D.,  was  president  of  Albany 
Medical  College. 

Dr.  Harrington  began  his  practice  of  med- 
icine at  Lisle,  N.  Y.,  in  conjunction  with  his 
tutor,  Dr.  French,  but  on  June  4th,  1856, 
he  established  his  office  at  Chenango  Forks 
where  he  has  since  maintained  a  large  prac- 
tice and  made  for  himself  out  of  the  earn-  I 
ings  a  handsome  recompense.    He  became  | 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Broome  County  i 
Medical  Society  in  1855,  and  of  the  New  j 
York  State  Medical  Society  in  1869,  and  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  1858. 

Dr.  Harrington  also  began  the  drug  trade 
about  the  year  1879  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Hull,.! 


but  a  year  subsequent  took  the  business 
into  his  own  hands,  which  has  also  proven 
to  be  money  well  invested. 

Dr.  Harrington  has  always  taken  an  ac- 
tive public  interest  in  matters  of  school  and 
church.  It  has  been  due  to  his  unselfish 
nature  largely,  that  Chenango  Forks  can 
now  boast  of  her  schools  and  of  so  elegant 
a  school  building.  He  has  also  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Episcopal  society^  since 
its  organization,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
buildincr  committee  and  is  its  present  senior 
warden.  Dr.  Harrington  has  at  all  times 
contributed  largely  for  every  honorable  and 
worthy  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  his  finan- 
cial ability. 

Dr.  Harrington  w^as  married  September 
17th,  1862  to  ^liss  Margaret  Hagaman, 
daughter  of  Maurice  Hagaman,^  the  leading 
and  oldest  merchant  in  Chenango  Forks. 

1  Maurice  Hagaman  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hills- 
dale, Columbia  county,  State  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1S07.  His  father's  name  was  Joseph  Hagaman ;  his 
grandfather's  name  was  Captain  John  Hagaman ;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Birdsall,  colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  He  was  a  confidential 
friend  of  General  \Vashington,  and  detailed  to  do  secret 
service,  and  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  fortifications 
at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River.  He  was  one  of 
three  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Indians  in  \Vestern 
New  York.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  York  eight  years  in  succession 
when  it  met  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  colonel  and 
his  sons,  and  Joseph  Hagaman,  moved  from  Columbia 
county,  New  York,  to  the  town  of  Greene,  Chenango 
county,  New  York,  in  the  year  1815  or  1816.  Maurice 
Hagaman  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  John  L'p- 
ham,  of  the  town  of  Greene,  Chenango  county.  New 
York.  She  had  four  children  ;  the  oldest  was  Robert 
M.,  who  built  the  Hagaman  block  in  Einghamton.  His 
second  child,  Margaret,  married  Dr.  Harrington,  of 
^iicuang'j  Furka.  Ili^  liiirJ  v.hild,  Jok;;  H-ganian,  :v:.~ 
hi  the  niercaatile  business  -vviLh  his  father  until  he  died 
in  1S78.  Eveline,  youngest  daughter,  married  Sidney 
True^idell.  They  live  in  Carlton,  Nebraska.  Maurice 
Hagaman's  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  who  died  in  Ithaca  in  i860.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  B,  Miller,  who  was  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  town  of  Barker,  Chenango  P'orks,  for  a  number  of 
years.  Maurice  Hagaman  is  the  oldest  merchant  at 
Chenango  Forks;  has  been  in  the  mercantile  business 
there  over  forty-five  years. 
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His  father  Joseph  Hagaman  was  an  early 
settler  of  Greene,  Chenango  county,  com- 
ing to  that  place  in  a  very  early  day  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  1839  Mau- 
rice Hagaman  began  the  mercantile  pursuit 
in  Chenango  Forks.  Mrs.  Harrington  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Greene,  October  27th, 
1837.  Two  children  have  been  born  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington,  the  eldest  was  a 
daughter,  Mary  E.,  who  died  in  1 876.  at  sev- 
en years  of  age,  the  son,  Maurice  S.  Har- 
rington was  born  August  31st,  1S79. 

Dr.  Harrington  has,  as  far  as  his  former 
practice  of  medicine  would  permit  under 
the  circumstance,  retired  from  the  more  ac- 
tive duties  of  his  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  interests  owned  in 
Broome  county  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Frank  Harrington  &  Co.,  of  Cort- 
land N.  Y.  He  is  also  a  lover  of  blooded 
stock  and  owns  a  few  horses  (Hambletonian) 
that  are  very  valuable. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington  are  worthy  cit- 
izens and  enjoy  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  all  who  know  them. 


CHARLES  H.  PARSONS,  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  Northern  Broome, 
and  prominently  identified  as  such,  in  the 
village  of  Whitney's  Point,  is  a  great  grand- 
son of  Captain  Jacob  Parsons,  who  migrated 
to  this  place  with  his  family  from  Richmond, 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  in  1792. 

Captain  Parsons  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  commanded  a  com- 
pany at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Benning- 
ton and  other  contests  in  that  great  strug- 
gle, and  was  also  under  General  Stark  in 
charge  of  his  commissary  department. 

Captain  Parsons,  with  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Lorene  Sedgwick  Parsons,  and  seven  chil- 
dren, made  the  trip  from  Massachusetts  to 
New  York  State  with  an  ox  team  and  lo- 
cated on  lands  now  owned  by  his  two  grand- 
children, Joseph  and  Horace  Parsons,  Cap- 


tain Parsons,  however,  was  one  of  the  Bos- 
ton Land  Purchasers,  and  owned  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Union,  Lisle  and  other  towns  of 
this  county. 

His  youngest  child,  Lorenzo  Parsons,  a 
prominent  farmer  and  of  political  influence, 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  this  state,  was 
but  three  years  of  age.  He  always  resided 
in  the  town  of  his  father's  adoption,  dying 
in  1879,  nearly  eighty- eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  supervisor  of  his  town,  a  colonel  of 
a  militia  regiment  and  became  identified 
with  other  offices,  but  only  when  pressed  by 
his  friends  to  accept  such  honors,  as  he  was 
himself  somewhat  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
and  occupied  his  mind  more  with  domestic 
affairs  than  seeking  office.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent lumberman  in  this  portion  of  the 
county,  and  became  largely  engaged  in  raft- 
ing lumber  down  the  river  to  the  more 
southern  markets. 

His  wife.  Miss  Polly  Stoddard,  was  daugh- 
ter of  General  Orange  Stoddard  (who  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work).  She 
bore  him  six  children.  Horace  Parsons, 
the  father  of  Charles  H.  (born  in  1826),  a 
leading  farmer  of  Barker,  is  now  president 
of  Broome  County  Agricultural  Society. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Maria  Hadsell  Parsons,  is 
a  native  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.  Their 
children  are  Charles  H.,  Ella  W.  and  Samuel. 

Charles  Parsons  was  born  October  29th, 
1852.  He  received  an  academical  educa- 
tion at  Wliitney's  Point  Academy,  and  soon 
after  went  into  speculation.  In  1874  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  F.  L.  Perkins, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Perkins  &  Parsons, 
at  which  time  the  mammoth  business  of 
which  he  is  now  at  the  head,  was  established. 
Soon  after  this  partnership  was  formed,  Ha- 
ney  Pease  bought  out  Perkins's  interest,  but 
shortly  after  that  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Parsons 
&  Co.,  was  formed. 

Mr.  Parsons  owns  one  of  the  largest  stores 
outside  of  Binghamton,  and  is  enjoying  a 
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patronage  second  to  none  outside  the  city 

limits.  I 

Mr.  Parsons  was  elected  town  clerk  in  | 

1884,  and  is  at  present  the  treasurer  of  the  j 

Barker  Valley  Salt  and  Mining  Company,  i 

Mr.  Parsons  was  married  to  Hattie  Reynolds,  1 

May  22d,  1879.    She  is  a  daughter  of  Peter  I 

Reynolds,  now  a  resident  of  that  town  | 


and  grand-daughter  of  Thomas  Reynolds, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town  of 
Barker. 

Mr.  Parsons's  brother,  Samuel  Parsons, 
was  married  to  Adalaide  Johnson,  of  ^lar- 
tinez,  California,  October  9th,  1884.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Parsons  is  but  a  young  man,  but  is 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his  town. 


BRIEF  PERSONALS. 


BARKER. 

Alderman,  Tallcott,  p.  o.  Castle  Creek,  born 
in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1832;  went  to 
Connecticut  in  1850, lived  there  five  years;  went 
from  there  to  Minnesota  in  1855,  has  lived  there 
about  six  years ;  has  been  highway  commis- 
sioner, poormaster  and  held  other  district  offices ; 
wife,  Mar}^  J.  Dunham,  daughter  of  Nelson  and 
Nancy  (Gaylord)  Dunham,  bom  in  1835,  mar- 
ried in  January,  1857,  children  three :  Fred  L., 
born  in  1858,  Ella  E.,  born  in  1861,  Minnie  A., 
born  in  Minnesota  in  1863,  and  one  adopted 
son,  Paul  S.  Alderman,  born  in  1876.  Fred.  L. 
married  Nettie  L.  Dyer  in  June,  1880:  Minnie 
A.  married  David  B.  King,  in  October,  1884; 
Ella  E.  is  a  teacher.  Parents,  Bradley  and  Sa- 
rah (Phelps)  Alderman. 

Allen,  John  H.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born  in 
Barker  in  1837,  was  highway  commissioner  three 
terms ;  wife,  Alvira  Howard,  daughter  of  Miner 
and  Lusina  Howard,  born  in  Maine  in  1842, 
married  in  1856.  Parents,  Squire  and  Betsey 
(Underwood)  Allen,  the  former  born  in  1802, 
died  in  1871,  the  latter  born  in  1801,  died  in 
1880,  children  eight:  James,  Polly,  Samantha, 
Abigail,  Squire,  jr.,  Lewis,  John  H.  and  Chris- 
topher C, 

Allen,  Squire,  jr.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born 
in  Lisle,  Bro«me  county,  in  1831;  wife,  Elvira 
Dunham,  daughter  of  George  and  Esther  (Ben- 
nett) Dunham,  of  Barker,  born  in  1836,  married 
in  1856,  one  son,  Truman  E.    Parents,  Sc^uire, 


j  sr.,  and  Betsey  (Underwood)  Allen,  the  former 
I  born  in  Barker  in  1802,  and  died  in  187 1  ;  the 
j  latter  born  in  Catskill  in  1801,  married  in  182 1, 
j  died  in  1880,  children  eight:  James,  Polly,  Sa- 
I  mantha,  Abigail,  Squire,  jr.,  Lewis.  John  H.,  and 
I  Christopher  C.  Grandparents,  John  and  Rachel 
(Hendrickson)  Allen,  who  setded  in  Barker 
I  about  1789,  the  former  was  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
I  dier,  and  died  in  Barker. 

Beach,  Franklin,  farmer,  p.  o.  Whitney's 
Point,  born  in  Barker  in  1823;  first  wife,  Mary 
Councilman,  married  in  1846,  died  in  1851, 
children  two  :  Charles  and  Frederick ;  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Susan  (Norton)  Newton,  who  had  one 
child,  Luana  Newton ;  children  two  ;  Mary  F. 
and  Ellen  M.  Charles  married  Alice  Hall,  chil- 
dren one.  He  was  drowned  April  4th,  1875 ; 
Frederick  married  Ella  Church,  children  two : 
Mary  F.  married  James  L.  Bump,  children 
two ;  Ellen  M.  married  Arthur  H.  Brown,  chil- 
dren four.  Parents,  Harvey  B  .and  Maria  (Ross) 
Beach,  the  former  of  Barker,  the  latter  of  Ves- 
tal, married  in  1820;  Harvey,  died  June  30th, 
I  ^^o3y  ^gtid  Lhiriy-scvcn  years,  Maria  died  June 
25th,  iS^S,  aged  thirty-eight  years;  children 
eight :  Franklin,  Asa,  Washington,  Harvey, 
Sophia,  Catherine,  Martha  (who  died  in  infancy), 
and  Lucia  M. 

B(^ach,  William,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  farmer, 
was  assessor  for  eight  years,  and  an  early  river 
pilot,  running  rafts  and  dealing  in  lumber  in 
early  life ;  wife,  Mary  D.  Rooks,  daughter  of 
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Daniel  and  Delaney  (Boldman)  Rooks,  the  for-  | 
mer  born  in  Essex  county,  the  latter  in  Mont-  | 
gomery  county  ;  Mary  D.  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1833,  married  in  1863,  children  three: 
Myrta  E.,  born  in  1864,  John  L.,  born  in  1865, 
and  Flora  A.,  born  in  187 1.  Parents,  John  and 
Alma  (Seymour)  Beach,  the  former  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  1790  and  died  in  1861  ;  the  latter  in 
Massachusetts  in  1792,  married  in  1813,  children 
nine,  six  now  living :  John  jr.,  Mehitable,  Wil- 
liam, Eliza,  Harriet  and  Caroline.  Grandparents, 
Asa  and  Elizabeth  Beach.  The  former  was  a 
prominent  man  of  central  New  York,  was  judge 
and  held  many  other  offices. 

Brown,  Parley  M.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born 
in  Barker  in  1843 ;  wife,  Charlotte  J.  Fuller, 
daughter  of  Orlando  and  Sally  (Shipman)  Fuller, 
born  in  Barker  in  1840,  married  in  1866,  one 
child.  La  Forest  F.,  born  in  1879.  Parents,  Da- 
vid and  Mariam  (Kenyon)  Brown,  the  former 
bom  in  Connecticut  in  1794,  the  latter  in  1830, 
children  six,  four  now  living.  David's  first  wife, 
Eliza  (Sullivan)  Brown,  died  leaving  four  chil- 
dren, of  which  Captain  Robert  Brown,  of  Bing- 
hamton  is  one.  Parley  M.  enlisted  in  1861,  in 
Company  F,  89th  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volunteers, 
was  wounded  and  discharged  and  re-enlisted  in 
14th  N.  Y.  Artillery,  was  wounded  again  and 
discharged  and  now  receives  a  pension. 

Carr,  Dr.  Henry  A.,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks, 
physician  and  surgeon,  born  in  Chenango  Forks 
in  185 1 ;  wife,  M.  Ella  Paddock,  daughter  of 
John  and  Julia  Paddock,  born  in  Great  Bend, 
Pa.,  in  1854,  married  in  1879,  children  two : 
Mamie  B.  and  Jennie  L.  Parents,  Dr.  Royal  R. 
and  Jane  (Katell)  Carr,  the  former  born  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1813  ;  was  a  graduate  of  the  Ge- 
neva Medical  Society  in  1835,  he  then  settled 
and  practiced  in  Smithville  until  1844,  from 
thence  he  moved  to  Chenango  Forks  where  he 
had  a  very  large  practice  until  April  ist,  1870, 
he  then  moved  to  Bingham  ton  where  he  contm- 
ued  until  his  death  which  occurred  in  1878.  Dr. 
Royal  had  one  of  the  largest  office  practices  in 
the  city,  making  a  specialty  of  the  diseases  of 
women.  Dr.  Henry  A.  was  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Medical  College  in  1879,  setded  in 
Binghamton  in  1879,  and  in  1881  located  at  Che- 
nango Forks  where  lie  now  enjoys  an  extended 

practice. 
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Conklin,  Washington,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks, 
born  in  Chenango  county  in  1S23;  wife,  Sarah 
Jane  Palmer,  born  in  Chenango  county  in  1S33. 
married  in  1863,  children  three  :  Lawrence,  Sa- 
rah Elizabeth  and  Emma.  Parents,  Lawrence 
and  Samantha  (Heath)  Conklin.  Grandparents, 
John  and  Susan  Conklin,  of  Duchess  county,  N. 
Y.,  who  settled  and  died  in  Chenango  county. 
The  former  was  a  pensioner  of  the  Revolution. 

Dunham,  Hiram,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Poi^it,  born 
in  Amenia,  Duchess  county.  September  1 5ih, 
1814;  wife,  Lucy  Eldridge,  born  in  Barker  in 
1818,  married  in  1842,  and  died  in  1884,  chil- 
dren two :  Louisa  ]NL,  who  married  Eugene  Joy- 
ner,  children  four:  Edgar  S.,  who  married  Hat- 
tie  Adams,  of  Triangle,  children  two.  Parents, 
John  and  Wealthy  (Barber)  Dunham,  born  in 
Duchess  county,  married  and  settled  in  Barker 
in  1831,  children  eleven,  five  now  living,  the 
former  died  in  1852,  the  latter  in  1841.  Hiram 
owns  and  occupies  the  old  homestead,  and  has 
167  acres. 

Ellerson,  Hamilton,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point, 
born  in  ^Broome,  Schoharie  county,  in  1824,  has 
been  highway  commissioner  and  in  early  life  a 
tailor;  first  wife,  Anna  ^L  Terwilliger,  of  Greene, 
Chenango  county,  born  in  1823,  married  in  1S54, 
and  died  in  1865,  leaving  four  children  :  Jose- 
phene  A.,  Eddie  ]NL,  ^lary  E.  and  James  ;  sec- 
ond wife,  'Mrs.  Elmira  Blair,  married  in  1866, 
one  child,  Lodicie,  and  one  daughter  by  former 
marriage,  Ettie  Blair.  Parents,  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Collier)  Ellerson,  the  former  born  in  Scho- 
harie county,  settled  in  Barker,  Broome  county, 
in  1837,  children  nine,  five  now  living. 

English,  David,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks,  born 
in  Greene,  Chenango  county,  in  1818:  first  wife, 
Cynthia  Tickner,  of  Triangle,  born  in  1816,  mar- 
ried in  1838,  and  died  in  1853,  leaving  six  chil- 
dren, three  now  living:  Clark,  Benjamin,  and 
Ann.  One  son,  George,  enlisted  in  1861,  was 
killed  in  battle  at  Antietam  in  1862  ;  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Hill)  Birch,  born  in  Windsor 
in  1830,  married  in  1854,  children  sLx:  Morris 
and  Morgan  (twins)  born  in  1856,  Wakeman  and 
Washburn  (twins)  bom  in  1858,  Eva,  born  in 
1 86 1,  and  Asa,  bora  in  1864.  Parents,  Jona- 
than and  Isabella  (Xiles)  English,  who  settled  "n 
Chenango  county  in  181 2,  the  former  was  drafted 
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in  1812,  leaving  his  wife  and  three  children  in  a  I 
log  shancy  surrounded  by  thick  forest  until  he  I 
was  discharged.  The  former  died  in  Broome  ! 
county  and  the  latter  in  Chenango ;  children  j 
eleven,  four  now  living:  Jonathan,  jr.,  Isabella, 
William  and  David, 

English,  Jonathan,  jr.,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks, 
born  in  1805  ;  wife,  Aminda  Marsh,  born  in  Del- 
aware county  in  1807,  married  in  1S30,  children  j 
eleven,  five  now  living:  Jerome,  Victrine  L.,  i 
Emalenda,  IMaranda,  and  Harriet  A.  Parents, 
Jonathan  and  Isabella  (Niles)  English,  settled  in 
Chenango  county  in  18 10,  children  eleven,  four 
now  living :  Jonathan,  WiUiam,  David  and  Isa- 
bel. Jonathan,  jr.,  purchased  his  present  home- 
stead in  Barker  in  1828,  settled  in  county  in  1830, 
his  father  died  in  1853,  aged  seventy-seven. 

Fuller,  Edgar  D.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born 
in  Barker  in  185 1  ;  wife  Albertine  R.  Todd.  | 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Addie  R.  Todd,  born  in 
Marathon  in  1850,  married  in  1882.  Parents, 
Orlando  C.  and  Sally  (Shipman)  Fuller,  the  for- 
mer born  in  Otsego  county  in  1791,  the  latter 
born  in  1809,  married  1827,  the  former  was  a 
river  pilot  and  lumber  dealer  ;  children  fourteen, 
ten  now  living.  Grandparents,  Benjamin  and 
Mary  (Chamberlain)  Fuller,  the  former  was  one 
of  the  first  setders  in  Broome,  bought  the  farm 
now  owned  by  his  grandsons  E.  D.,  G.  L.  and 
John  Fuller.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  blacksmith, 
and  a  native  of  Connecticut ;  children  fourteen, 
three  now  living  :  John,  Betsey  and  Loisiana. 

Gaylord,  Elias,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born  in 
Barker  in  1819  ;  wife,  Sally  Ann  Stephens,  of 
Yates  county,  born  in  1821,  married  in  1844, 
children  two :  Adelaide  and  Fanny.  The  for- 
mer married  James  Wooster,  the  latter,  Dorus 
Westover.  Parents,  Aaron  and  Elizabeth  (Shev- 
alier)  Gaylord,  natives  of  Duchess  county,  setded 
in  Barker  in  181 2,  children  eleven,  six  now  liv- 
ing :  Elias,  Charles,  Aaron,  James,  Nancy  and 
Caroline. 

Hall,  Charles,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks,  born  in 
Barker  in  1853;  wife,  Ida  Frances  Emmons, 
born  in  New  York,  and  married  in  1878,  children 
two  :  Raymond  and  Frank.  Parents,  David  and 
Catharine  (Knapp)  Hall,  the  former  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1819,  died  in  1873,  the  latter 
born  in  Columbia  county  in  1821,  married  in  | 


I  Barker  in  1844,  children  two  :  Mary  and  Charles 
I  and  an  adopted  daughter.  Grandparents,  Aru- 
!  nah  and  Achsa  (Lyon)  Hall,  natives  of  Connect- 
j  icut,  who  settled  in  Maine  in  1822,  children 
eight,  four  now  living. 

Harrington,  Dr.  Salphronius  H.,  p.  o,  Chenan- 
go Forks,  physician  and  surgeon,  born  in  Greene, 
Chenango  county,  in  1829 ;  wife,  Margaret 
j  (Hagaman)  Harrington,  daughter  of  Maurice  and 
Margaret  (Upham)  Hagaman,  born  in  1837, 
married  in  1862,  children  two  :  Mary  E.,  born 
in  1869,  died  in  1876,  and  Maurice  S.,  born  in 
1878.  Parents,  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Smith) 
Harrington,  natives  of  Vermont.  Dr.  S.  H. 
was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  in  1853,  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  French, 
of  Eisle,and  was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Med- 
ical College  in  1855,  when  he  began  the  practice 
I  of  surgery.  In  June,  1856  he  settled  at  Che- 
nango Forks,  where  he  continues  his  profession 
up  to  the  present.  In  1870  he  opened  a  drug 
store  and  has  also  taken  a  half  interest  in  the  F. 
N,  Harrington  clothing  house  at  Cortland. 

Hatfield,  William,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks,  born 
in  Schoharie  county  in  1832;  wife,  Mercy  E. 
Handy,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Aura  (Heath) 
Handy,  born  in  Chenango  county  in  1844,  mar- 
ried in  1S63,  children  eight:  Robert,  Lucius  S., 
Mary  E.,  Lester,  Willie,  Gertrude,  Flora  }klay 
and  Estella,  Parents,  Peter  and  Anna  (Gates) 
Hatfield,  married  in  Schoharie  county  and  set- 
tled in  Maine  in  1835;  the  former  died  in  1843, 
children  nine,  four  sons  and  two  daughters  now 
living:  David,  Horatio,  Robert,  William,  Emily 
and  Martha  A. 

Hyde,  Charles,  jr.,  p.  o.  W^hitney's  Point,  bom 
in  Barker  in  1825;  v/ife.  Mary  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  William  and  Mary  (Stevens)  Gates, 
born  at  Great  Bend,  Pa.,  in  1835,  children  four: 
William  G.,  born  in  1864.  John  ^^lerton,  born  in 
1867,  Juiien  Seymour  and  Lucien  Stevens  (twms; 
born  in  1875.  Rev.  William  Gates  was  ordained 
a  Baptist  clergyman  in  1839,  he  taught  school 
in  Binghamton  and  was  principal  at  the  academy 
at  Maine  se;yeral  years.  He  was  also  pastor  at 
Maine  and  his  last  charge  was  at  Whitney's 
Point.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in- 
law  in  Barker  in  1882.  Parents,  Charles,  sr.,  and 
I  Ann  (Seymour)  Hyde ;  the  former  born  in  Bar- 
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ker  in  1797,  the  latter  in  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  in 
1801 ;  married  in  1825,  children  three:  Charles, 
jr.,  Caroline  R.,  and  Frederick.  Grandparents, 
Chauncey  and  Alice  (Stoughton)  Hyde,  married 
in  1 791,  settled  in  Barker  in  1792  or '93.  Chaun- 
cey represented  his  district  in  the  legislature  and 
was  a  prominent  man  of  the  county.  He  died 
in  Barker  in  1847,  children  seven. 

Hayes,  Augustine,  born  in  Greene,  Chenango 
county  in  1807,  died  in  1877  ;  first  wife,  Betsey 
Fuller,  married  November,  1831,  died  in  1840, 
children  four :  Jacob,  Sarah,  Matildy  and  Libbie  ; 
second  wife,  Hannar  Fairchild,  married  in  May, 
1842,  died  October,  1848,  children  two:  Hen- 
ry and  George;  third  wife,  Marcia  (Looraia) 
Doubleday,  married  July  6th,  1849,  children 
three :  Charles  J.,  Ella  D.,  Idella  C. 

Hayes,  Charles  J.,  p.  o.  Castle  Creek,  born  in 
Barker  in  1850;  first  wife,  Mary  R.  Howland. 
married  in  1873,  died  in  1874  ;  second  wife,  Ar- 
villa  A.  Spencer,  married  in  1876,  died  in  1879; 
third  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  (Peck)  Stamptler,  of  Illi- 
nois, born  in  1846,  married  in  1880,  one  child  : 
Henry  C.  Hayes,  and  one  child  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, Floyd  A.  Grandfather  Caleb  Ha}'es,  mar- 
ried Anna  Cooke,  he  was  an  early  Baptist  clergy- 
man in  Barker,  children  twelve. 

Kenyon,  Nathaniel,  jr.,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks, 
born  in  Barker  in  1844;  wife,  Electa  Taft,  of 
Triangle,  born  in  1846,  married  in  1864,  one 
child,  Willie,  born  in  1874.  Parents,  Nathaniel 
and  Hannah  Smith  Kenyon,  the  former  of  Rens- 
selaer county,  the  latter  of  Albany  county,  chil- 
dren seven,  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 
.Grandfather  Reynold  Kenyon  and  wife,  with 
family  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  setded  in 
Broome  county,  in  1800. 

Page,  Enos,  p.  o,  Whitney's  Point,  born  in 
Guilford,  Chenango  county,  in  1826;  wife,  Me- 
lissa Crowell,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah 
Crowell,  born  in  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  in 
1835,  married  in  1857,  children  three:  Frank 
H.,  Alta  A,,  and  Delbert  E.  Parents,  Stephen 
and  Anna  (Weeks)  Page,  the  former  born  in 
Westerlo,  Albany  county,  the  latter  in  Guilford, 
settled  in  Broome  county  in  1836,  children 
nine,  five  sons  and  one  daughter  now  living. 

Parsons,  Franklin,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks,  born 
in  Barker  in  1837;  wife,  Mary  Hale,  daughter 


of  David  and  Catharine  Flale,  born  in  Barker  in 
1845,.  married  in  1S70,  children  three:  Arthur 
Nelson,  George  Sherman  and  Charles.  Parents, 
Chauncey  and  Catharine  (Owen)  Parsons,  the 
former  bom  in  Greene,  Chenango  county,  in 
18 10,  the  latter  in  Lisle  in  18 13,  married  in 
1835,  the  former  died  in  1884,  children  four: 
Franklin  born  in  1837,  Charles  in  1S40,  Henri- 
etta and  Sarah  Elizabeth;  Grandparents  were 
natives  of  New  England  and  early  settlers  in 
Chenango  county. 

Parsons,  Horace  Vv'..  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point, 
farmer,  born  in  Barker  in  1826;  wife,  Maria  Had- 
sell,  of  Massachusetts,  married  in  1S50,  children 
three :  Charles  H,  who  married  Hattie  E.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Chenango  Forks,  N,  Y.,  Elois  W.  and 
Samuel  S.  who  married  Adelaide  Johnson,  of 
Martinez,  Cal.  Parents,  Lorenzo  and  Polly 
(Stoddard)  Parsons,  natives  of  2^Iassachusetts, 
the  former  born  in  1797,  died  in  1S79,  the  latter 
born  in  1798,  died  in  1873,  children  six,  four 
now  living:  Joseph  S.,  Horace  W.,  Eliza  and 
Clarissa.  Grandparents,  Jacob  and  Loraine 
(Sedgwick)  Parsons,  the  former  was  a  captain  in 
the  Revolution  and  one  of  the  Boston  Purchas- 
ing Company  of  Massachusetts. 

Pease,  Alonzo,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born  in 
Windsor  in  April,  1839,  has  been  justice  of  the 
peace  twelve  years,  is  present  supervisor  and 
has  held  several  minor  offices ;  wife,  Mary 
E.  Sines,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Abigail  (Fos- 
gate)  Sines,  of  Chenango  county,  bom  m  1841, 
married  in  1861,  children  nine  :  Harvey  P., 
Louis,  Rafford,  Fanny,  Jessie,  Lilla,  Dolly, 
Catherine  and  Mar}^  Parents,  William  and 
Eliza  (Wait)  Pease,  the  former  of  Massachusetts, 
the  latter  of  Chenango  county,  married  in  1837, 
children  six  Uving  :  Alonzo,  Sidney,  Isaac,  Aus- 
tin, Edgar  and  xAmelia.  William  Pease 
Sons  erected  a  steam  mill  in  1874  for  a  custom 
dour  and  feed  mill,  and  a  lumber  sawing  and 
planing  mill,  manufacturing  all  grades  of  build- 
ing lumber  for  custom  demands,  which  is  loca- 
ted one  mile  south  of  Whitne>'s  Point. 

Pierce,  Walter  B.,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks, 
farmer  and  tobacconist,  born  in  Herkimer 
county  in  1824  ;  wife,  L.  Julia  A.  Haws,  born  in 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1822,  married  in  1848;  chil- 
dren five:  Charles  H.  who  married  Phebe  A. 
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Clark ;  Julia  A.  who  married  Horatio  O.  Wil-  i 
Hams;  Helen   G.  who  married  Adolf  Harold  j 
Bierck ;  Florence  B.  who  married  Charles  F.  i 
Baker;  Frederick  H.  who  married  Minnie  E.  i 
Palmer,  and  an  adopted   daughter,  Gertrude  j 
Kingsley  Pierce,   born  in   187S.    Mr.  Pierce 
purchased  his  present  farm  of  340  acres  in  1879,- 
settled  on  same  in  1S83,  and  is  at  present  erect- 
ing buildings  for  the'  manufacture  of  the  better 
grades  of  cut  tobacco,  having  as  his  own  brands 
the  Walter  B.  Pierce  and  the  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Mr.  Pierce  was  the  inventor  of  the  Old  Judge 
smoking  tobacco. 

Puffer,  Moses,  p.  o.  Castle  Creek,  born  in 
Tompkins  county,  N.Y.,  in  1824,  son  of  William 
and  Sally  Puffer ;  one  of  seven  children,  three 
now  living.  When  young  he  spent  two  years  in 
Will  county,  111.,  moved  to  Castle  Creek,  was 
postmaster  eight  years,  assessor  one  term  and 
a  blacksmith,  enlisted  in  1S61  in  Company  F., 
89th  regiment  N.  Y.  volunteers,  as  ist  lieuten- 
ant under  Colonel  Fairchilds,  resigned  in  1862, 
has  since  lived  on  a  farm  near  Castle  Creek. 
In  1849  he  married  Chloe  A.,  daughter  of  John 
and  Harriet  Gray,  who  was  born  in  Barker  in 
1827,  was  one  of  seven  children  and  the  last  of 
her  father's  family,  when  she  died  in  1883. 
She  left  two  children :  Chas.  D.  who  married 
Pluma  P.  Emens  in  1878,  and  Wm.  R.  who 
married  Mary  E.  Bolster  in  1883.  They  have 
one  son,  H.  Gray. 

Potter,  Eugene,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks,  bom 
in  Greene, Chenango  county,  in  1830  ;  wife,  Mar- 
tha J.  Boughton,  daughter  of  David  and  Anna 
(Crofoot)  Boughton,  born  in  Cayuga  county  in 
1837,  married  in  1858,  children  four:  Emmet 
C,  Arthur  E.,  Myrtle  A.  and  De  Forest  who 
died  in  1870,  aged  seven  years.  Eugene  was 
commissioner  of  excise  in  1884,  and  had  served 
one  term  previous  and  was  collector  in  1863-64. 
Parents,  Lyman  and  Mirian  (Thurston)  Potter,  I 
natives  of  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  married 
in  1829,  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1839,  chil- 
dren five :  Eugene,  Harriet,  Ann,  Frances  and 
Florence  A.  Lyman  died  in  1S69,  aged  60,  his 
wife  resides  on  the  homestead,  aged  75. 

Root,  Myron  S.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born 
in  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  in  1833,  was  high-  | 
way  commissioner,  constable  and  collector;  wife/  1 


Jennie  P.  Westover,  daughter  of  Ozias  and  Eliza 
(Hadseli)  Westover,  born  in  Barker  in  1840, 
married  in  1863.  Parents,  Sylvanus  and  Maria  S. 
(Miller)  Root,  children  nine,  five  now  living: 
James  H.,  Myron  S.,  ISIary  E.,  Sarah  A.  and 
Helen  M. 

Rogers,  Charles,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point, 
farmer,  born  in  Barker  in  1836,  has  been  high- 
way commissioner  three  terms  and  assessor  two 
terms  ;  wife,  Jane  Ticknor,  of  Triangle,  born  in 
1 84 1,  married  in  1862.  Parents,  Benjamin  and 
Fidelia  (At water)  Rogers,  the  former  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1801,  the  latter  born  in  181  o  in 
Broome  county,  married  in  1831,  children  six: 
David,  Charles,  William  H.,  Leu-is,  Mary  and 
Angeline.  Grandparents,  John  and  Mary  (Van 
Dusen)  Rogers,  natives  of  Connecticut,  the  for- 
mer purchased  his  farm  of  the  Boston  Land 
Company  in  1809,  and  his  grandson  now  owns 
and  occupies  the  same.  Charles  Rogers  and 
Joel  Johnson  are  founders  of  a  stock  company 
called  the  Barker  Valley  Salt  &  Mining  com- 
pany, and  are  engaged  in  sinking  a  well  in  pur- 
suit of  salt  and  oil. 

Rogers,  John  Barker,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks, 
retired,  born  in  Lisle  in  1796;  wife,  Harriet  L. 
Meloy,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1799,  married  in 
1820,  and  died  in  1873;  children  nine,  six  now 
living :  Mary  Ann,  Julia,  Caroline,  Theodore, 
Norman  S.  and  George  W.  Parents,  Simon  and 
Mar}'  (Barker)  Rogers,  natives  of  Connecticut 
who  settled  in  Tioga  county  (now  Broome 
county)  in  1790.  John  B.  was  member  of  As- 
sembly in  1844,  and  postmaster  thirty  years. 
He  began  the  lumber  trade  when  but  a  boy,  and 
in  1824  started  in  mercantile  business,  from 
which  he  retired  in  i860  and  has  continued  a 
butter  commission  business  since. 

Thurston,  Alfred,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born 
in  Barker  in  1810,  first  wife.  Olive  Freeman,  of 
Lisle,  married  in  1839,  ^^^^  1^475  leaving 
three  children  :  Henry,  Clara  and  Libbie.  Hen- 
ry married  Sarah  Mix;  Clara  married  E.  A.  Sax- 
ton  ;  Libbie  married  F.  T.  Nevvcomb ;  second 
wife,  Laura  Osborne,  married  in  1848,  children 
living  two  (twins),  Edith  Lenora  and  Elsie  Me- 
dora.  The  former  married  M.  O.  Eggleston, 
the  latter  married  R.  H.  Deyo.  Parents,  John 
and  Abigal  (Tripp)  lliurston,  who  settled  in 
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Barker  before  1800,  where  they  died  ;  children 
ten,  five  living:  Betsey,  Arrissa,  Alfred.  John 
and  Amanda, five  dead:  David,  Thomas,  Abbey, 
Louisa  and  Maliala.  Grandfather  Joel  Thurs- 
ton settled  with  his  family  in  1795  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Sap-bush. 

Walter,  Asaph  B.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point, 
farmer,  born  in  Triangle  in  181S  ;  first  wife, 
Mary  E.  Dibble,  of  Tompkins  county,  married 
in  1S40  and  died  in  1873,  leaving  two  children  : 
Amelia  and  Emmett ;  second  wife,  Sarah  A- 
Wooster,  daughter  of  John  and  Amanda  (Boyce) 
Wooster,  born  in  Chenango  county  in  1837, 
married  in  1S75.  Mr.  Walter  purchased  the 
present  homestead  of  218  acres  in  Barker  in 
1856.  Parents,  Horace  and  Phebe  (Morse) 
Walter.  Horace  Walter  was  born  August  12th, 
1790,  died  June  T6th,  1869  ;  Phebe  Morse  was 
born  September  23d,  1798,  died  July  loth,  1866, 
the  former  of  Massachusetts,  settled  in  Broome 
county  in  181 5  ;  children  twelve,  seven  now  liv- 
ing. Horace  was  an  ensign  in  the  old  militia 
and  held  several  town  offices. 

Walter,  Philo  G.,  born  in  Whitney's  Point  in 
1834,  died  in  1880 ;  wife,  Harriet  Pendelb 
daughter  of  Warren  and  Louisa  Pendell,  of 
Nanticoke,  born  in  1840,  married  in  i860;  chil- 
dren seven :  Fred  O.,  Frank,  James,  George, 
Delos,  Robert  and  Hattie.  Parents,  Horace  and 
Phebe  (Morse)  Walter,  married  in  Oneida 
county,  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1814  ;  chil- 
dren twelve,  seven  now  living. 

Westover,  Dorus,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born 
in  Barker  in  1844,  was  excise  commissioner; 
wife,  Fanny  Gaylord,  daughter  of  Elias  and 
Sally  A.  Gaylord,  born  in  1850,  married  in  1872  ; 
children  two:  Alice  born  in  1876,  and  Elmer  G, 
born  in  1873.  Parents,  Ozias  and  Eliza  (Had- 
sell)  Westover,  natives  of  ?^Iassachusetts,  settled 
in  Chenango  county  in  1829;  children  four, 
three  now  living :  Polly,  Jane  and  Doru.s.  Ozias 
purchased  his  homestead  in  1839,  ^vhere  his 
widow  now  resides. 


CHENANGO. 

Alderman,  Bradley  J.,  p.  o.  Castle  Creek,  born 
in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1822,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1828;  wife,  Elizabeth  M. 
Dimmick,  born  in  Union  Hill  in  1823,  married 


in  1846;  children  two:  S.  J.  Alderman,  born 
Sei)tember  20th,  1S4S,  died  January  3d,  1849  ; 
and  Mary  E.,  born  in   185 1,  married  George 
Young  in  1S76:  one  child:  Rhoda.  Parents, 
Bradley  and  Sarah  (Phelps)  Alderman,  of  Con- 
I  necticut,  setded  in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in 
:  1S28,  with  four  children,  ten  in  all,  eight  now 
living:  Bradley  J.,  Israel  P.,  Edwin  B.,  Talcott, 
,  Judson,  Abigail,  Amarett  and  Juliette.  Father 

Bradley  died  in  1870,  mother  is  still  living. 
I  Alderman,  Israel  P..  p.  o.  Castle  Creek,  born 
'  in  Massachusetts  in  1824,  married  Caroline  Grif- 
fin, of  Granby,  Conn.,  born  in  1S25,  married  in 
i  1S47;  children  four:  Margaret,  Henr>'  J.,  Ed- 
!  win  H.  and  Fannie  E. ;  Henry  J.  died  in  July, 
;  1880,  in  Florida,  aged  twenty-eight.  Parents, 
;  Bradley  and  Sarah  (Phelps)  Alderman,  of  Con- 
;  necticut,  who  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1828  ; 
I  children  ten,  eight  now  living.  Bradley  died  in 
I  1870,  wife  is  still  living. 

I  Amsbry,  George  W.,  p.  o.  Chenango  Bridge, 
j  born  in  Fenton  in  1849;  wife,  Alsie  Sprague, 
I  daughter  of  Albert  and  Almira  (Moore)  Sprague, 
I  born  in  1849,  married  in  1872  ;  children  two  : 
1  Henry  and  Edith.  Parents,  Israel  D.  and  Pru- 
i  dence  (Statts)  x\msbry,  the  former  born  in  Man- 
'  lius,  Onondaga  county  in  18 14,  the  latter  in 
i  1824,  married  in  Broome  county,  in  1845  ;  chil- 
'  dren  eight :  Henrietta,  George,  Fanny,  Lydia, 
i  Merrett,  Gertrude,  Alonzo  and  Lizzie. 

Brown,  James,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks,  bom  in 
Barker  in  1844,  was  assessor  two  terms  and  con- 
stable fourteen  years,  elected  sherifi:"  in  1884;  en- 
i  listed  in  Company  F,  89th  N.  Y.  Regiment,  in 
I  1 86 1,  served  three  years,  was  discharged  at  W- 
bany  in  1864,  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  shoul- 
der which  still  remains,  he  receives  a  pension ; 
j  wife,  Elizabeth  Parsons,  born  in  1843,  married 
I  in  1868;  children  five;  Bertha,  Edith,  Maggie, 
!  Roland  and  Elmer.    Parents,  Lot  and  Margaret 
i  (Smith)  Brown,  the  former  born  in  1817,  the  lat- 
ter in  1819,  married  in  1838;  children  five: 
Mary  E.,  Augusta,  James,  Charles  and  Lot,  jr. 

Carpenter,  William,  p.  o.  Kattelville,  born  in 
Broome  county  in  1843,  married  in  1870  to 
Laura  Adaline  KattelL  of  Chenango,  Broome 
i  county;  children  two:  Charles  M.,  bom  in  1871, 
'[  and  Elma  J.,  born  in  1873,    Wife  was  daughter 
1  of  Alonza  E.  and  Elma  (Moore)  Kattell. 
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Carey,  Walter,  p.  o.  Glen  Castle,  born  in  Do- 
ver, Duchess  county,  in  1810;  wife,  Sarah  A. 
Boothe,  of  Duchess  county,  married  in  1835, 
wife  died  in  1879;  children  three:  Mary  E., 
born  August  24th,  1840,  was  married  to  Charles 
A.  Tompkins  May  9th,  i860,  and  died  August 
22d,  1866,  leaving  one  child,  Libble  M.  Jane 
H.,  born  April  7th,  1843,  was  married  to 
James  H.  Siver  April  7th,  1861 ;  children  two: 
Carrie  E.  and  Walter  H.  Anna  S.,  born  De- 
cember 7th,  1844,  was  married  to  William  H. 
Ransom  October  2d,  1866,  and  died  July  19th, 
1881.  Walter  Carey  married  second  wife,  Abbey 
(Cunningham)  Ducher,  married  in  1880.  Ben- 
jamin and  Polly  Carey,  parents  of  Walter  Carey, 
were  married  in  1796;  children  ten,  of  whom 
only  three  are  now  living :  Walter,  William  and 
Abbey. 

Cole,  Ambrose,  p.  o,  Kattelville,  born  in  Che- 
nango, Broome  county,  in  1829,  married  Ruby 
Keyes,  born  in  Kirk  wood  in  1837,  married  in 
1864  ;  children  two  :  Walton  Cole  and  Delphene. 
Ambrose  went  to  California  in  1854,  returned 
and  settled  on  Jesse  Cole's  farm  in  1864,  for  five 
years ;  then  moved  to  the  town  of  Fenton  in 
1869,  purchased  his  father's  homestead  of  120 
acres  in  1882.  Parents,  Jesse  and  Prudence 
(Shepardson)  Cole,  the  former  born  in  Chemung 
county,  married  in  Windsor  in  1825,  the  latter 
died  in  1856,  leaving  five  children,  four  now  liv- 
ing. 

Collins,  Charles,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  box  460, 
born  in  Chenango  county  in  1819.  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  old  rifle  company  for  six  years,  highw^ay 
commissioner  and  general  farmer,  hop  raiser, 
stock  grower  and  dairy  produce ;  wife.  Lorette 
M.  Scofield,  born  in  1823,  married  in  1845  ;  c^''^^^" 
dren  three :  Aphrilia,  Delia  and  Adelbert.  Par- 
ents, Charles  and  Deborah  (Fox)  Collins,  bom 
and  married  in  New  Hampshire,  settled  in  Che- 
nango in  1824,  where  he  died  in  1858,  wife  died 
in  1876,  children  seven,  four  now  living :  Nancy, 
Roswell,  Charles  and  Deborah. 

Dorman,  Lewis  R.,  p.  o.  Glen  Castle,  born  in 
Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1838,  is  a  farmer 
and  instrumental  music  teacher;  wife,  Gertrude 
Winfield,  born  in  Chenango  in  1842,  married  in 
1862,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Westfield. 
Parents,  Gersham  and  Hannah  (Ross)  Dorman, 


the  former  died  in  1841,  the  latter  in  1857  ;  chil- 
dren five,  two  living:  Jerome  G.,  born  in  1833, 
and  Lewis  R.,  born  in  1838. 

Frazier,  Mrs.  Polly,  p.  o.  Chenango  Bridge, 
married  Elkanah  Hinckley,  who  was  born  in 
Broome  county  in  1S21,  married  in  1848,  he  died 
in  1852  leaving  two  children  :  Wm.  Ernest,  born 
in  1848,  and  Alice  E.,born  in  185 1.  Elkanah  died 
in  California,  while  on  business  in  1852,  his  widow 
married  second  husband  Eliphalet  W.  Frazier, 
born  in  1824.  and  died  in  187 1,  leaving  one  son  : 
Charles  E.,  born  in  186 1.  Parents,  Charles  and 
Luanna  (Bennett)  Sprague,  of  Connecticut,  chil- 
dren thirteen,  nine  now  living. 

Frier,  Eddie  D.,  p.  o.  Chenango  Bridge,  born 
in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1857  ;  wife, 
Adelia  Prentice,  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Eme- 
line  (Warner)  Prentice,  born  in  1857,  married  in 
1S78,  one  son  :  Ralph  L.  Parents,  Elislia  and 
Phebe  Anne  (Cole)  Frier,  the  former  born  in 
1S20,  the  latter  in  1828,  married  in  1846,  one 
child:  Eddie  D.  Phebe  A.  was  daughter  of 
Calvin  and  Martha  (Pine)  Cole. 

Goodspeed,  Philarman,  p.  o.  Castle  Creek, 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1807;  wife,  Julia  AL 
Judd,  born  in  }vLassachusetts  in  182 1,  married  in 
1 843  ;  children  three  :  Oliver  }^Iorris,  Julia  Fran- 
ces and  Florence  Ozina.  Oliver  married  Eva 
Blair,  one  daughter,  Floy.  Julia  married  Royal 
L.  Blair ;  and  Florence  married  Frank  Bolester. 
Parents,  William  and  Luruma  (Chappell)  Good- 
speed,  of  Berkshire  county,  ?vlass.,  married  and 
settled  in  Broome  county  with  nine  children,  in 
1824.  Julia  M.  was  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
I  Sylvia  (Sackett)  Judd. 

i      Harris,  Lyman,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born  in 
I  Cayuga  county  in   1835,  married  Jane  Camp, 
j  who  was  born  in  Tioga  county  in  1832,  married 
I  in  i860;  children  three  :  Henry,  Mittie  and  Bur- 
i  ton  ;  two  died  in  infancy  ;  they  settled  in  county 
i  in  1867  ;  Lyman  was  elected  assessor  in  1880 
and  again  in  1883.    Parents,  Howard  and  Ma- 
linda  (Hurlbert)  Harris,  the  former  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  latter  of  Connecticut,  married  in 
!  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  the  former  died  in  i860 
I  the  latter  in  1858,  leaving  ten  children,  eight  now 
j  living. 

I  Hatch,  Moses  C,  p.  o.  Kattelville,  born  in 
i  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1853,  son  of  Oli- 
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ver  and  Cornelia  (Cole)  Hatch,  the  former  born 
in  Oliver,  in  1815,  died  in  1861,  the  latter  born 
in  18 1 S,  married  in  1S40;  ctiildren  four:  Cla- 
rissa, Julius  F.,  William  M.,  who  died  in  die  army 
in  1865,  and  Moses  C.  Cornelia  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cornelius  and  Sally  (White)  Cole,  who 
settled  in  county  in  1798;  children  seven,  three 
now  living  :  Jesse,  r3iana  and  Cornelia. 

Hawks,  Elihu  S.,  p.  o.  Castle  Creek,  born  in 
Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1828,  was  over- 
seer of  poor  twelve  years,  assessor  one  term, 
owns  and  occupies  the  old  homestead  purchased 
by  his  father  in  1820;  wife,  Electa  Lewis,  born 
in  1831,  married  in  1S53  ;  children  four:  Lou- 
isa S.,  Samuel  S.,  Bertha  and  Estella.  Parents, 
Samuel  and  -Ruby  (Jones)  Hawks,  married  in 
Massachusetts,  settled  in  p]roome  county  in  1820 
with  one  child  ;  children  eight,  five  now  living  : 
Dexter,  James,  Elihu  S.,  Simeon  W.  and  Ange- 
lina. E.  S.  has  also  been  largely  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  running  two  mills,  but  from 
which  he  has  now  retired. 

Howard,  Darwin,  p.  o.  Casde  Creek,  mer- 
chant, born  in  Maine,  Broome  county,  in  1844, 
was  supervisor  seven  years  and  postmaster  and 
deputy  postmaster  some  twelve  years;  wife,  Addie 
Pitkin,  born  in  Maine  in  1840,  married  in  1867  ; 
children  two  :  Mattie  M.  and  Fred  D.  Parents, 
James  and  ALirian  (Lyon)  Howard,  the  former 
bom  in  1808,  the  latter  in  1813,  married  in 
1833.  Grandparents,  Amos  and  Polly  (Ward) 
Howard,  settled  in  Broome  county  about  1794; 
children  ten.  Darwin  enlisted  in  Company  E, 
50th  N.  Y.  Engineers,  in  1862,  served  three 
years  till  close  of  war. 

Johnson,  Leonard,  p.  o.  Glen  Castle,  born  in 
Chenango,  Broome  county,  son  of  Lent  and  Es- 
ther (Tuttle)  Johnson,  the  former  born  in  1776, 
the  latter  in  1786,  setded  in  Chenango,  Broome 
county  in  181 7  ;  children  eleven,  six  now  living  : 
Joseph,  Isaac,  Ezra,  Leonard,  William  and  Sam- 
uel. They  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Catskill  and 
came  here  with  an  ox  team.  Mr.  Lent  died  in 
1866,  and  wife  died  in  the  same  year.  Leonard 
and  Samuel  are  bachelors  anti  reside  on  the  old 
homestead  purchased  by  their  fath.er  on  his  set- 
tlement in  the  county  and  now  owned  by  tliem. 

Johnson,  Joseph,  p.  o.  West  Chenango,  bom 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1810,  settled  in  coun- 


ty iyi  18 1 7  ;  married  Polly  Brooks,  born  in  New- 
Haven  county.  Conn.,  married  in  1835  ;  children 
nine,  seven  living  :  Amasa,  Watson  A.,  Josephine, 
Georginia,  Polly,  Cecelia,  Martha  A.  and  Joseph 
B.    Parents,  Lent  and  Esther  (Tuttle)  Johnson. 

Johnson,  Orville  D.,  p.  o.  Chenango,  born  in 
Dover,  Duchess  county,  in  1820  ;  married  ^Lary 
Jane  Nimmons,  born  in  1828,  married  in  1844, 
children  seven  :  Charles  H.,  Rachel,  Orville,  jr.. 
Wealthy  D.  and  Mahlon  E.  Orville  began  the 
blacksmith  business  in  1842.  continued  the  same 
with  his  farm  until  1S74  when  he  retired.  Par- 
ents, David  and  Hannah  Johnson,  of  Duchess 
county,  settled  in  Broome  in  1841.  Orville  came 
to  county  in  1840. 

Judd,  Samuel  E.,  jr..  p.  o.  Casde  Creek,  born 
in  Lenox,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  in  i8ti,  mar- 
ried Ann  ^Laria  Sears,  of  Pittsfield,  ^Lass.,  born 
in  1816,  married  in  1834  ;  one  child  :  Samuel  E., 
jr.,  who  married  Jennie  Lay  ton  in  1874.  Sam- 
uel E.  settled  in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in 
1834,  wife  died  in  1879;  he  was  postmaster  at 
Castle  Creek  many  years,  supervisor  three  terms, 
merchant  at  Castle  Creek  from  1850  to  1861, 
when  he  retired  and  gave  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing and  lumbering,  owning  a  steam  saw-mill, 
from  which  he  has  now  retired.  Parents,  Sam- 
uel and  Sylvia  (Sackett)  Judd,  the  former  died 
in  Massachusetts,  the  latter  in  Broome  county  in 
1853;  children  seven,  four  now  living. 

Judd,  Sylvanus,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born  in 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1822,  married 
Ohve  ^L  Dimmick,  born  in  Broome  county  in 
1824,  married  in  1842,  one  son,  Samuel  H.,  born 
in  185 1,  and  two  daughters,  Rissa  O.  and  Mary 
F.,  both  deceased.  Samuel  H.  married  Minne- 
haha Allen,  born  in  ALiine  in  1856,  married  in 
1878,  one  son,  Sylvanus  Buckingham  Judd,  born 
in  18S3.  Parents,  Samuel  and  Sylvia  (Sackett) 
Judd,  of  ^Lassachusetts,  who  setded  in  Broome 
county  in  1835. 

Kattell,  I'haddeus  A.,  p.  o.  Kattelville,  born 
in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1839,  married 
Louisa  Van  Trump,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  born  in 
1841,  married  in  1873,  one  son,  Thomas  Blain, 
born  in  Bingliamton  in  1875.  T.  A.  enlisted  in 
t86i,  served  three  years  in  the  northwest  among 
Indians,  in  1S65  he  joined  a  company  that  pur- 
cluised  26.000  acres  of  land  for  cotton  LTOwinic, 
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which  did  not  prove  a  success,  was  deputy  rev-  j 
enue  collector  in  Tennessee,  went  to  Chicago  in  i 
the  oil  trade,  and  in  1S83  returned  to  Broome  | 
county  and  purchased  his  father's  homestead, 
where  he  now  resides.    Parents,  Alonzo  Elias 
and  Elma  (Moore)  Kattell,  the  former  born  in 
1813,  the  latter  in  1813,  married  in  1833,  chil- 
dren seven,  six  now  living. 

Keeler,  Herod  M.,  p.  o.  Chenango  Bridge, 
born  in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1831, 
married  Mercia  Sprague,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Luana  Sprague,  born  in  Chenango  in  1828, 
married  in  1858,  died  in  1876,  one  daughter, 
May  A.,  born  in  1861,  died  in  1882  ;  second 
wife,  Alice  Parsons,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Eu- 
nice Parsons,  born  in  1845,  married  in  1878. 
Parents,  Revillo  and  Polly  (Miller)  Keeler,  the 
former  born  in  Binghamton  in  1797,  the  latter 
in  Connecticut  in  1805,  died  in  1857,  he  died  in 
1882,  children  five  now  living.  Grandparents, 
Ira  and  Rosabella  Keeler. 

Lee,  Daniel  D.,  p..  o.  Glen  Casde,  born  in 
Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1822  ;  wife,  Mercy 
Ann  Cornell,  born  in  Schenectady  county  in 
1822,  married  in  1844,  one  daughter,  Emma  A., 
who  married  Isaac  H.  Page,  born  in  1853,  mar- 
ried in  1873,  one  child,  Floyd.  Mercy  was 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Harriet  Cornell  who 
settled  in  county  in  1828,  they  died  in  Chenango, 
leaving  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Parents, 
Leman  and  Lydia  (Walker)  Lee,  the  former 
bom  in  Connecticut,  the  latter  in  Massachusetts, 
children  twelve.  They  settled  in  Broome  county 
in  1833. 

Lee,  Samuel,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks,  born  in 
Broome  county  in  182 1,  married  Rhoda  Ann 
Miller,  daughter  of  Herod  andSophronia  Miller, 
of  Kattelville,  born  in  1825,  married  in  1845, 
children  three:  Grace  F.,  Elmer  H.  and  So- 
phronia.  Mr.  S.  Lee  has  been  justice  of  peace, 
is  a  retired  farmer  and  contributor  of  several  pa- 
pers, and  an  early  teacher;  wife,  Rhoda,  died 
October  9th,  1878.  Parents,  William  and  Anna 
(Hubbard)  Lee,  the  former  of  Massachusetts, 
married  in  New  York,  settled  in  Kattelville  in 
1794,  the  former  died  in  1841,  the  latter  died  in 
1856,  children  seven. 

Lum,  Samuel,  born  in  Schenectady  county  in 
1797,  son  of  Jehial  and  Mercy  (Prendell)  Lum, 
who  settled  and  died  in  Otsego  county,  children 


ten,  one  now  living:  wife.  Patience  Luther,  of 
New  Hope  Bay,  married  in  1822,  died  in  1874; 
second  wife,  Mercy  Mills,  married  in  1S76,  died 
in  1S84.  Samuel  settled  in  Nanticoke,  Broome 
county,  in  1827,  moved  to  Castle  Creek  in  1865. 

Martin,  Clarence  Eugene,  p.  o.  Kattelville, 
born  in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1864,  son 
ofjudah  and  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Maria  Bowman,  early  settlers,  who  owned  the 
present  homestead  of  Mr.  Martin.  Judson  was 
born  in  1832,  wife  in  1840.  died  in  1S74,  leaving 
five  children,  four  now  living  :  Arthur  B.,  Ella  P. 
Florence  C.  and  Clarence  E. 

Martin,  Judson,  p.  o.  Kattelville,  born  in 
Colesville  in  1832;  first  wife,  Sarah  J.  Bowman, 
born  in  Chenango  in  1S40,  died  in  1S74,  leav- 
ing five  children;  second  wife,  Emily  J.  Palmer, 
born  in  1S40;  married  in  1877,  children  three. 
Parents,  James  and  Mary  (Robinson)  Martin,  the 
former  of  Connecticut,  the  latter  of  Otsego 
county,  married  in  Colesville,  the  former  died  in 
Fenton,  the  latter  in  Chenango  county,  leaving 
four  children. 

Murphy,  Patrick,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  bom  in 
Ireland  in  1827,  son  of  William  and  Joanna 
Murphy,  who  had  five  children,  four  of  whom 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  New  York 
city.  Patrick  married  Catharine  Farral,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1827,  married  in  185 1,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1851,  on  his  present  home- 
stead in  1862,  children  nine,  eight  now  living: 
William  J.,  Joanna  Agnes,  John  N.,  Anna  C.  and 
Catharine  T.  (twins),  Patrick  L.,  Mary  Louisa 
and  Elizabeth  F. 

Newman,  Elias,  p.  o.  Kattelville,  bom  in 
Westchester  county  in  1799;  first  wife,  Nancy 
Crane,  daughter  of  John  Crane,  born  in  1805, 
married  in  1824,  died  in  1833,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren, Sarah  E.  and  Julia  Ann  ;  second  wife, 
Mary  Hart;  married  in  1835,  died  in  r86o,  leav- 
ing three  chLdren :  George,  Gilbert  and  Benja- 
min Franklin ;  the  latter  enlisted  in  the  war  and 
died  in  1864,  on  the  battle  field;  third  wife,  Ol- 
ive Palmer,  born  in  18 14,  married  in  1864, 
daughter  of  Lockwood  and  Polly  (Lee)  Palmer, 
early  settlers  of  Broome  county. 

Page,  Joan,  p.  o.  Glen  Castle,  born  in  Che- 
nango,   Broome  county,  in   182 1;  wife,  Alice 
t  Lyon,  born  in  Barker  in  1S28,  married  in  1849, 
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children  five:  Fanny  A.,  Isaac  H.,  George  L.,  | 
Eugene  E.  and  Melvin  E.  Alice  was  daughter  | 
of  John  and  PermeHa  (Gaylord)  Lyon.  Parents, 
Tyrus  and  Fanny  (Birdsell)  Page,  the  former 
bom  in  North  Fenton  in  1794,  died  in  iSSr, 
was  married  three  times,  children  six,  two  now 
living:  John  and  Henry.  Grandfather  Isaac 
Page  settled  in  county  at  an  early  date  and  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  north,  was 
twice  married,  children  twelve. 

Phelps,  ApoUos  N.,  p.  o.  Castle  Creek,  born 
in  Connecticut  in  1822,  married  Sarah  Ketchum, 
of  Binghamton,  born  in  1824,  married  in  184S, 
children  four:  Roger  W.,  Noel  T.,  Judson  R. 
and  Calista  L.  Apollos  was  assessor  seven  years, 
owns  168  acres,  dealer  in  fine  blooded  stock, 
purchased  homestead  in  1848,  and  together  with 
Israel  P.  Alderman  purchased  a  saw  and  lath  mill 
which  they  run  until  1874,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1877,  and  in  1878  they  erected  a  steam 
saw-mill  which  they  still  continue.  Parents,  Israel 
and  Mercy  (Stephens)  Phelps,  of  Connecticut, 
children  eight,  three  now  living. 

Port,  Jesse,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks,  born  in 
Conklin,  Broome  county,  in  1822;  wife,  Esther 
T.  Gray,  of  Barker,  born  in  1822,  married  in 
1845,  wife  died  in  1848,  leaving  two  children: 
Delphene  and  Jennie ;  second  wife,  Mercy  A. 
Heath,  of  Windsor,  daughter  of  Squire  Asa 
Heath,  born  in  1831,  married  in  1849,  children 
six:  Frederick,  Julia,  Frank  E.,  Mary  A.,  Irma 
G.  and  George  L.  Parents,  George  and  Mary 
(Carroll)  Port,  the  former  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  1780,  the  latter  in  1776,  married  in 
Montgomery  county,  settled  in  Broome  county  in 
181 7,  children  nine,  four  now  Hving. 

Prentice,  William,  p.  o.  Kattelville,  born  in 
Windsor  in  18 16,  wife,  Carohne  Miller,  born  in 
18 13,  married  in  1839,  one  son,  Malcom  U.,  who 
married  Frances  Kattell,  children  three :  William, 
jr.,  Ann  and  Thaddeus.  Parents,  Elisha  and 
Laney  (Huver)  Prentice,  born  and  married  in 
Vermont,  settled  in  Windsor  in  18 13,  w^ith  one 
child,  who  died  soon  after  their  arrival,  children 
six,  four  living  :  Polly,  William,  Jonas  and  Anna. 

Ross,  William,  p.  o.  Castle  Creek,  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1827,  wife,  Lovisa  A. 
Plall,  born  in  Brookfield,  Madison  county,  in 
1833,  married  in   1858,  children  three:  Sarah 


Jane,  Ida  Lovisa  and  Willie  Hall.  Parents, 
John  and  Isabella  (Melvin)  Ross,  of  Glasgow, 
the  former  died  in  Scotland  in  1829,  the  latter 
with  her  family  of  five  children  came  to  America, 
and  settled  in  Otsego  county,  and  died  in  1868, 
aged  86.  The  children  living  are:  Isabella, 
George  and  William.  Parents  of  wife,  Jesse  W. 
and  Barbara  (Clark)  Hall,  the  former  born  in 
1810,  died  in  1874,  children  three  now  living: 
Louisa  A.,  Sarah  J.  and  Jesse  W. 

Roselle,  Garrett,  p.  o.  Castle  Creek,  born  in 
Duchess  county  in  1828,  married  Sally  Ann 
Satchwell,  of  Barker,  born  in  1S2S,  married  in 
1852,  one  son,  Elihu  Ernest,  born  in  1853,  five 
children  died  in  infancy.  Elihu  married  Rebec- 
ca Jane  Vreeland,  of  Alleganv  county,  children 
five.  Parents,  William  and  Ruth  (Barton)  Ro- 
selle, of  Duchess  county,  the  latter  died  in  1829, 
leaving  four  children  :  Charles,  Jeremiah.  Gar- 
rett and  Mary  ;  second  wife,  Sarah  E.  Higgins, 
married  in  1831,  children  twenty-two.  eighteen 
of  whom  are  still  living.  Garrett  enlisted  in  1862. 
served  three  years,  was  wounded,  losing  his  left 
eye,  was  discharged  in  1865,  and  now  draws  a 
pension  of  $24  per  month. 

St.  John,  Sylvester,  p.  o.  West  Chenango,  bom 
in  Broome,  Schoharie  county  in  1802  ;  wife,  Hel- 
ena Wood,  of  Schoharie  county,  married  in  1829, 
died  in  1851,  leaving  three  children  :  Moses,  Al- 
mira  and  Orlando ;  second  wife,  Sarah  J.  Bur- 
liston,  of  Guilford,  Chenango  county,  born  in 
1819,  married  in  1852,  one  son,  Charles,  and  by 
her  former  marriage  one  son,  James  W.  Car}-. 
Sylvester  settled  in  county  in  1842  on  the  fanii 
where  he  now  resides. 

Schofield,  Ira  Lewis,  p.  o.  Chenango  Bridge, 
bora  in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1835,  mar- 
ried Susan  Robinson,  born  in  Colesville  in  1838, 
married  in  1861.  Parents,  Ira  and  Delia  (Cole) 
Schofield,  the  former  bom  in  1797,  died  in  1875, 
the  latter  born  m  1803,  died  in  1865,  children 
six,  three  now  living :  Loretta,  William  Wallace 
and  Ira  L.  Ira  was  a  practical  miller  in  early 
days,  and  in  1823  purchased  Ira  L.'s  present 
farm,  retired  and  setded  in  Binghamton  in  1855, 
where  they  died. 

Swan,  Thomas,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  bom  in 
Parish  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  1835,  son  of  James 
and  Jane  (Atchinson)  Swan,  of  Scotland,  married 
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and  settled  in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  with 
three  children  in  1842,  purchased  their  present 
horiiestead  in  1845  of  225  acres,  the  former  died 
in  1878,  the  latter  in  1S7  2,  children  five  :  Betsey, 
Thomas,  Margaret,  Agnes  and  James. 

Teal,  Cornelius  M.,  p.  o.  Kattelville,  born  in 
Lower  Canada  in  1S05,  wife,  Sally  Groat,  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  and  Catharine  Groat,  born  in  Co- 
lumbia county  in  1805,  married  in  1S29,  settled 
in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  on  their  present 
farm  of  sixty-five  acres  in  1839.  They  erected  a 
shanty  and  began  preparations  for  clearing  and 
soon  had  comfortable  buildings  erected.  They 
have  one  adopted  daughter,  Louisa  Karl,  now 
Mrs.  Charles  Carey,  of  Binghamton.  children 
three.  Parents,  Abram  and  Jane  (Miller)  Teal, 
natives  of  Columbia  county,  married  and  settled 
in  Canada.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  18 12  he 
returned  to  Columbia,  as  he  would  not  serve 
asrainst  his  countrv  until  the  war  ended.  Pa- 
rents  died  leaving  eleven  children,  nine  now 
living. 

Thomas,  Charles  F..  p.  o.  Chenango  Bridge, 
born  in  Chenango,  Broome  county,  farmer  and 
drover.  Parents,  Wiley  and  Maria  Gilmore 
Thomas,  the  former  born  in  Coventry  in  1806,  the 
latter  in  1810,  married  in  1831,  children  seven, 
five  now  living  :  Charles  F.,  Sarah  M.,  Martha  A. 
Virginia  and  Abby  D.  Grandparents,  William 
and  Betsey  Thomas,  who  settled  with  their  family 
in  the  south  part  of  Chenango  in  1831,  pur- 
chasing about  250  acres,  children  six. 

Thomas,  George  H.,  p.  o.  Chenango  Bridge, 
born  in  county  in  1838;  wife,  Clarissa  L.  Tyler, 
born  in  Dryden,  Tompkins  county,  in  1844, 
married  in  i860,  children  four:  Mary  L.,  Julia, 
John  H.  and  Edith  L.  Parents,  Hawley  and 
Olive  Munsell  Thomas,  the  former  born  in  181 1, 
settled  in  county  in  1828,  died  in  1870,  the  latter 
born  in  1815,  married  in  1836,  children  two: 
George  and  Julia. 

COLESVILLE. 

Abbott,  Henry  ^L,  p.  o,  Nineveh,  born  in 
Colesville  in  1837.  Parents,  James  P.  and  So- 
phronia  (Kingsley)  Abbott,  natives  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  came  to  this  country  in  1837. 
Henry  M.  being  the  youngest  of  ten  children, 
four  of  whom  are  now  living.    He  was  married 


i  in  1864  to  F^lmira  V.  Knox  (daughter  of  James 
j  and  Phoebe  Knox,  of  Colesville),  who  died  in 
1  1880,  leaving  one  daughter,  Phrebe  Sophronia, 
born  in  1S67.  He  was  afterwards  married  in 
iSSi  to  Mrs.  Louisa  (Knox)  Allen,  sister  of 
first  wife  and  widow  of  Goodlo  H.  Allen,  who 
died  in  1874,  leaving  five  children.  Jennie  L., 
William  H..  George  H.,  Mabel  E.  and  Ida 
Allen. 

Appley,  Dr.  James  Dow,  p.  o.  Harpers ville. 
Dr.  Appley  was  born  in  Hancock,  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  cousin? 
Dr.  Asa  A.  Bennett  of  Rockland,  Sullivan  county, 
N.Y.,in  1871  hereceivedhisdiploma  and  in  1872 
settled  in  Nineveh  where  he  remained  for  about 
two  years,  when  he  accepted  a  location  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  1884  purchased  a  residence  in 
Harpersville,  where  he  now  resides,  and  calcu- 
lates to  make  it  his  permanent  home.  Wife, 
Delphine  U.  Doolittle,  of  Colesville.  born  in 
1849,  married  in  1873;  one  child,  Nettie.  Par- 
ents, Lawrence  Appley  and  Lovina  Barber,  the 
former  of  Delaware  county,  the  latter  of  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1852  ;  children  seven, 
four  now  living. 

Allen,  Bennett  B.,  p.  o.  Harpersville.  born  in 
Colesville  in  184 1  ;  -wife,  Nancy  Doolittle, 
daughter  of  L.  Daton  and  Rebecca  (Crary)  Doo- 
little, born  in  1 851,  married  in  1880  ;  children 
three:  Bessy  Roe,  John  Dayton  and  an  infant. 
Parents,  John  B.  and  Fanny  (Brown)  Allen,  the 
former  born  in  Connecticut,  the  latter  in  Long 
Island ;  children  three,  two  now  living.  Grand- 
parents, Linus  and  Mabel  (Blakesley)  Allen,  of 
Connecticut,  who  settled  in  county  about  1S06 
with  nine  children,  two  now  living. 

Baker,  Egbert  A.,  p.  o.  Belden,  farmer,  born 
in  Lawrence,  Otsego  county  in  1837,  has  been 
highway  commissioner  four  terms  in  succession  ; 
wife,  Elizabeth  Hoicomb,  born  in  Colesville  in 
1834,  married  in  1856;  children  two,  one  died 
in  infancy  and  Allie  May,  bom  in  1877,  died  in 
1879.  Parents,  Read  and  Julia  (Harrison) 
Baker,  the  former  born  in  1795,  the  latter  in 
1800;  married  in  Otsego  county  in  1820;  chil- 
dren fotir  now  living :  Sarah  A,,  Clarissa  C, 
Mary  A.  and  Egbert  A.  One  son,  J.  H.,  was  a 
prominent  lawyer,  a  student  in  Laurens,  in  the 
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office  of  Leon  S.  Chatfield,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Otsego  county,  died  in  Titusville,  Pa.  in 
1870.  Grandmother  Harrison  was  a  D wight 
before  marriage,  a  sister  of  Israel  Dwight,  who 
was  grandfather  to  the  late  Col.  ^^'alton  Dwight, 
of  Binghamton. 

Beardsley,  Dr.  Harvey  F.,  p.  o.  Tunnel, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  North  Colesville 
in  1867  ;  was  supervisor  two  terms,  justice  of 
the  peace  twenty  years,  and  in  early  life  a  school 
teacher;  wife,  Jane  Cornish,  of  Coventry,  Che- 
nango county,  born  in  1831,  married  in  1851, 
children  seven:  Jennie  T.,  Mary.  Bertha,  Clara, 
Ray,  Guy  W.,  and  Frank.  Parents.  Harvey  and 
Lydia  Martin  Beardsley,  of  Richfield,  Otsego 
county,  one  son,  Dr.  H. 

Beman,  Aaron  G.,  p.  o.  Tunnel,  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  1809,  has  been  assessor  three  years, 
a  carpenter  and  builder,  and  is  now  retired,  liv- 
ing on  his  farm  of  160  acres  ;  wife,  Lydia 
Church,  daughter  of  Una  and  Martha  (Cowdrv) 
Church,  born  in  18 10,  married  in  1S33  ;  children 
two :  Elbert  A.,  who  married  Enlily  Watrous. 
children  four ;  and  Emily  M.who  married  Nelson 
Baker,  children  five.  Parents,  Ruben  and  Eliza- 
beth (Dates)  Beman,  married  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
settled  in  county  in  1823,  the  former  died  in 
Colesville  in  1834  and  the  latter  in  1873;  chil- 
dren nine,  four  now  living. 

Booth,  John  Waldo,  M.  D.,  p.  o.  West  Coles- 
ville, born  in  Washington,  Duchess  county  in 
1835,  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Medical 
College  in  1870,  began  his  practice  in  Colesville 
in  1872  ;  wife,  Almira  Leake,  of  South  Dover, 
Duchess  county,  born  in  1832  ;  one  child,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Parents,  ^Sylvester  and  Maria 
(Dutcher)  Booth,  born  and  married  in  Duchess 
county,  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1854,  the 
former  died  in  1884,  children  ten.  seven  now 
living. 

Bush,  Riley,  p.  o.  Nineveh,  born  in  Bain- 
bridge,  Chenango  county,  in  i8i8,  was  super- 
visor five  terms,  is  present  railroad  commissioner 
of  town,  has  officiated  as  executor  in  many  es- 
tates, was  a  former  merchant,  but  has  now  re- 
tired, giving  his  attention  to  the  care  of  four 
farms,  which  he  owns,  in  connection  with  many 
tenant  dwellings  and  the  hotel  at  the  junction.; 


wife,  Jane  Denison  of  Oneida  county,  born  in 
1820,  married  in  1S45.  P-'irents,  William  and 
Sally  Bush,  the  former  died  in  1857  and  the  lat- 
ter in  1830. 

Butler,  Dr.  Andrew  J.,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  born  in  Roxbury,  Delaware 
county  in  1832  ;  first  wife,  Amanda  Starks,  who 
died  leaving  one  daughter,  Addie ;  second  wife, 
Mary  Jane  Booth,  daughter  of  Sylvester  and 
Maria  (Dutcher)  Booth,  born  in  Duchess  county 
in  1 843,  married  in  1865  ;  children  five  :  Carrie, 
Andrew,  Charles,  Wright  and  ALaude.  Parents, 
S.  W.  Butler  and  Mary  Nesbet  Butler,  married 
in  Delaware  county,  settled  in  Colesville  in  1866, 
children  two  :  Andrew  J.  and  Stephen  W. 

Chaffee,  James  A.,  p.  o.  Harpers\  ille,  born  in 
Colesville  in  1812  ;  first  wife,  Emeline  Morris, 
daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  Morris,  born  in 
1810,  married  in  1835,  died  in  1S69;  children 
seven,  three  now  living:  James  ^L,  Frank  D. 
and  Alice;  second  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane(Alden) 
Knox,  born  in  1822,  married  in  187 1  ;  five  chil- 
dren by  first  marriage,  three  now  living:  Edgar 
E.,  Ellen  M.  and  Ruth  M.  Knox.  Parents, 
Zebediah  G.  and  Patty  (Knox)  Chaffee,  the  for- 
mer born  in  Connecticut  in  1784,  married  in 
1804,  the  latter  born  in  1788,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  white  girl  born  in  Windsor;  she  was 
daughter  of  James  and  Lydia  (Stratton)  Knox  of 
Connecticut ;  children  eleven.  James  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  one  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's body  guard.  Grandparents,  Zebediah  and 
Mehitable  Chaffee. 

Collington,  George,  p.  o.  Centre  Village,  born 
in  Essex  county,  Vt.  in  181 2;  first  wife,  Mary 
Roberts,  of  Colesville,  born  in  18 17,  married  in 
1837,  and  died  in  1854,  leaving  five  children, 
but  one  now  living :  Mariet,  wife  of  Chas.  Ma- 
son, of  Binghamton ;  second  wife,  Mrs.  Susan 
(Martin)  Whitham,  bom  in  1824,  married  in 
1855  and  died  in  1874,  leaving  tw^o  sons:  Harry, 
born 'in  1859,  and  Burr  W.,  born  in  1866,  and 
one  son  by  former  marriage,  Martin  J.  Whitham. 
Parents,  John  and  Lydia  (Pease)  Collington,  the 
former  of  Ireland,  born  in  1772,  the  latter  of 
New  Hampshire,  settled  in  Colesville  in  18x5; 
children  five. 

Doolittle,  Edgar,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  born  in 
Binghamton,  N.Y.,  in  1844 ;  wife,  Betsey  Allen, 
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born  in  1848,  married  in  1868;  children  two: 
Fred  and  James.  Parents,  Lyman  Dayton  and 
Rebecca  (Crary)  Doolittle,  the  former  born  in 
181 5,  married  in  1S39,  the  latter  died  in  1S51, 
leaving  two  children:  Edgar  and  Nancy;  sec- 
ond wife,  Edith  Crary,  born  in  1827,  married 
in  1852.  Grandfather,  David  Doolitde, 
bom  December  27th,  1786,  in  the  town  of 
Windsor,  was  the  first  white  child  born 
in  Broome  county.  His  wife,  Milla  (Barnes) 
Doolittle,  was  a  native  of  Broome  county, 
but  her  parents  were  Connecticut  people. 
Great-grandfather,  John  Doolittle,  came  with 
his  wife,  from  Connecticut  to  Windsor,  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1786  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  white  man  to  make  a  [)ermanent  set- 
tlement in  the  town  of  Windsor. 

Comstock,  Joseph  D.,  p.  o.  Centre  Village, 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1831, 
was  brought  u\)  a  farmer;  in  1843  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y, ; 
spent  several  years  teaching  common  schools,  and 
obtaining  an  education  ;  in  1855  was  granted  a 
license  for  teaching  by  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction;  read  law  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  from  the  office  of  Hon. 
Gardner  Stow,  ex-attorney  general,  in  the  city  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1856;  entered  into  partnership 
and  law  practice  with  Isaac  Ransom,  esq.,  in 
the  village  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years  ;  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Flagler  of  the  latter  place,  and  sister 
of  Rev.  C.  D.  Flagler,  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
church  at  Clevefand,  Tenn.  Disposing  of  his 
law  practice  he  purchased  the  Lansingburgh,  N. 
Y.,  Democrat^  a  weekly  paper ;  soon  after  estab- 
lished the  Se}ni-  Weekly  CJiroiiicle  at  the  same 
place.  After  about  eight  years  spent  as  editor 
and  publisher,  sold  out  his  business  and  for  a 
while  became  interested  in  photography.  In 
1875  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Coles ville, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  and  now  occupies  the  i 
homestead  of  100  acres  purchased  by  his  father  | 
in  1867,  about  one  mile  east  from  Centre  Vil-  | 
lage.  He  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in 
1880,  re-elected  in  1884,  and  in  the  fall  of  1884 
was  elected  justice  of  sessions,  and  has  frequently 
held  and  now  holds  other  minor  offices.  His  | 
wife,  Julia  F.  Flagler,  was  born  in  1829;  they  | 
have  had  three  cliildren  :  Jennie  F.,  James  J.  j 


and  Charles  J. ;  the  two  latter  are  dead,  the  for- 
mer survives  and  married  Amanzo  Ruland  of 
Afton,  Chenango  county,  son  of  the  late  Joel  B. 
Ruland  ;  they  have  three  children  :  Jessie,  Joel 
and  Charlie,  and  reside  in  said  town  of  Afton. 
James  R.  Comstock  (father  of  Joseph  D.)  set- 
tled in  the  town  of  Nanticoke,  Broome  county, 
between  the  Springs  and  Lamb's  Corners,  about 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  resided  there  eight  years, 
then  sold  out  to  Charles  Smith  and  removed  to 
Colesville.  He  died  in  1878.  His  widow,  Sarah 
(Bennett)  Comstock,  is  still  living  (with  her  son) 
and  is  in  her  ninetieth  year. 

Davidson,  James,  p.  o.  West  Colesville,  born 
in  Duanesburgh,  iniSi6  :  wife,  Jane  Hungerford, 
of  Albany  county,  born  in  1S13,  married  in  1840, 
died  in  1857;  children  nine,  six  now  living; 
second  wife.  Jane  Amann,  born  in  1821,  mar- 
ried in  1858,  died  in  1S77  ;  children  two:  Hiram 
and  Samuel.  Parents,  Peter  Davidson  and 
Margaret  Young  Davidson. 

Davenport,  John,  p.  o.  Doraville,  born  in  Ul- 
ster county,  N.  Y.,  in  1804;  wife,  Orlina  Smith, 
of  Colesville,  born  in  1802,  married  in  1823; 
children  three  now  living :  Charles  G.,  John  W. 
and  Roxanna.  Parents,  William  and  Nancy 
(Pembleton)  Davenport,  born  and  married  in 
Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  and  setded  in  Wind- 
sor in  181 2  ;  children  nine,  four  now  living  :  Pat- 
tie,  Fanny,  John  and  Eliza.  Grandfather  Wil- 
liam Pembleton  settled  in  county  with  his  family 
at  a  very  early  date. 

Dye,  John  P.  (deceased),  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son county  in  1820,  died  in  1876,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1864  and  during  his  short 
life  in  the  county  won  the  confidence  of  the  ac- 
tive and  influential  men,  served  in  several  offices 
of  town  and  district ;  wife,  Sarah  Higley,  born 
in  Windsor  in  1825,  married  in  1845  ;  children 
two :  Electa  P.  and  Emily  H.  Parents,  James 
R.  and  Sally  Topping,  of  Jefferson  county,  the 
former  died  in  Wisconsin,  born  in  Windsor  in 
1800,  the  latter  bom  in  1805,  died  in  1833,  chil- 
dren four,  three  now  living :  Sarah,  Henry  and 
Roxey. 

Estes,  Shervin  F.,  p.  o.  Centre  Village,  bom  in 
Colesville  in  1835,;  served  in  the  late  Rebellion 
in  the  137th  Regiment,  third  brigade,  second 
division,  twentieth  corps,  under  General  Sher- 
man ;  was  assessor  six  years,  highway  commis- 
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sioner  three  years,  inspector  four  years ;  wife, 
Julia  Ann  Panne,  of  Randolijh,  married  in 
.  1857;  children  five:  Flora.  Bird,  Monnia,  Ro- 
meo and  Ross.  One  son,  George,  died  in  1SS2, 
aged  twenty-two  years.  Parents,  Rev.  Ahimaaz 
and  E^lma  (Whitmore)  Estes,  the  former  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1799  and  died  in  1S83,  the  lat- 
ter born  in  Connecticut  in  1803  and  died  in 
1877;  children  three  :  Amanda,  Lorenzo  D.  and 
Shervin  F.  Ahimaaz  Estes  came  to  Cherry  Val- 
ley when  ten  years  old  and  from  there  to  Coles- 
viile  when  thirteen  ;  he  was  local  preacher  in 
the  M.  E.  Church  nearly  forty  years;  he  was  the 
son  of  Doctor  Elijah  Estes. 
y  Fiansburgh,  John  W.,  p.  o.  Centre  Village, 
born  in  Sharon,  Schoharie  county  in  1807;  wife, 
Polly  Wilds,  of  Sharon,  born  in  1801,  married  in 
1825  ;  one  child:  Calista  (now  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mil- 
ler) ;  they  settled  in  county  in  1828,  where  John 
W.  purchased  his  present  farm  of  104  acres,  was 
a  captain  many  years  in  the  independent  military 
organization;  wife  died  in  1877.  Parents,  Con- 
rad and  Christine  Fiansburgh,  born  in  Montgom- 
ery county,  the  former  was  in  the  1812  War  and 
was  w^ounded. 

Francis,  William  M.,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  born  in 
Ketchumville,  Tioga  county  in  1852,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1864  ;  wife,  Ada  Jane  Butler, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Butler,  born  in  1857, 
married  in  1879;  one  child:  Alice  Amanda. 
Parents,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Francis, 
of  Otsego  county,  they  settled  in  county  in  1864  ; 
children  two :  Alice  and  William.  William  M. 
began  the  mercantile  business  in  1880,  has 
erected  a  fine  store  which  is  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  business  of  the  present  day.  He  deals 
in  dry  goods,  groceries,  crockery,  boots  and 
shoes,  drugs,  medicines,  etc. 

Ferris,  Darius,  p.  o.  Osbom  Hollow,  born  in 
Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1825  ;  wife,  Mary 
A.  Pulver,  daughter  of  Christopher  and  Hannah 
(Rule)  Pulver,  born  in  1832,  married  in  1850; 
children  four:  Elisha  A.,  Guerdon  H.,  Nellie  M. 
and  Mabel.  Parents,  Elisha  P.  and  Betsey 
(Babcock)  Ferris,  married  in  1816,  the  former 
died  in  1881,  the  latter  died  in  1876;  children 
eleven,  three  now  living:  Rebecca  J.,  Jane,  Da- 
rius and  James  H. 

Fuller,  James,  p.  o.  Valionia  Springs,  born  in 


Delaware  county,  in  1817  :  first  wife,  Mary  Ann 
Robinson,  daughter  of  Barnett  and  Eunice  (Bird- 
sell)  Robinson,  married  in  184 1,  and  died  in 
1859  leaving  one  son  :  George  R. ;  second  wife, 
Barbara  Robinson,  of  Troy,  N.  ¥.,  married  in 
i860,  died  in  1873;  third  wife,  Mrs.  Juliette 
Pinney,  of  Newark  Valley,  married  in  1874. 
Parents,  Joseph  and  Margaret  (Brezzee)  Fuller, 
the  former  born  in  1785,  died  in  1879;  children 
nine. 

Guernsey,  David  B.,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  born  in 
Colesville  in  1822,  was  appointed  postmaster  in 
1868  ;  wife,  Nancy  Dickson,  daughter  of  David 
and  Laura  (Watrous)  Dickson,  of  Connecticut, 
born  in  1825,  married  in  1846;  three  sons  :  Mar- 
vin W.,  born  in  1846,  married  Milla  Ellsworth  in 
1879  >  Harmon  D.,  born  in  1848,  married  Alice 
McCracken  in  1875;  children  two:  Ralph  and 
Millie;  and  Will  H.,  born  in  1861.  Parents, 
Ezra  and  Ann  (Buck)  Guernsey,  the  former  born 
in  1777,  came  with  his  parents  from  LitchiTeld 
county,  Conn. 

Guy,  Dr.  Ezekiel,  p.  o.  Harpersville,  born  in 
Guilford^  Chenango  county,  in  181 6,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Geneva  Medical  College  in  1842, 
settled  in  Susquehanna  county.  Pa.,  and  in  1845 
settled  in  Harpersville,  w^here  he  has  enjoyed  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice;  first  wife,  Mary  N. 
Perry,  born  in  182 1,  married  in  1844,  and  died 
in  1871;  children  five,  tour  now  living :  Fred.  El., 
Harry  P.,  Geraldine  and  Albert  A. ;  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Northrup  Olendorf,  born  in  1828, 
married  in  1875.  Parents,  Timothy  and  Eliza- 
beth (Phelps)  Guy,  married  in  Warren  county, 
settled  in  Chenango  county,  where  they  died  ; 
children  nine,  eight  now  living. 

Harpur,  Hon.  Robert,  was  born  in  Ballabay, 
county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland,  January  251! 
1733,  arrived  in  New  York  city  in  1761,  was  soon 
engaged  as  professor  in  Kings  (now  Columbia) 
Colle2:e  where  he  remained  for  fifteen  year  In 
1776  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Convention,  served  till  1777,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  members  of  the  southern  district  as- 
sembly, which  office  he  held  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  he  was  elected  member  of  assembly 
for  New  York  city,  and  in  1780  was  appointed 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  which  office  he  held 
until  1795,  when  he  removed  his  family  to  Broome 
county  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Colesville, 
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where  he  died  in  1825,  aged  ninety-three  years; 
first  wife,  Elizabeth  Crygier,  of  Xen-  York,  mar- 
ried in  1773;  one  son:  John  Warren  Harpur; 
second  wife,  Myra  Lackey,  married  in  17S9; 
children  three.  The  son  Robert  was  born  in 
1793,  married  Permelia  Betts  (born  1797)  in 
September,  1816,  the  former  died  in  1872,  and 
the  latter  died  in  1862;  children  five;  Myra, 
Robert  G.,  Sarah  K.,  Edward  and  Anna.  Myra 
was  born  September  12th,  18 17,  was  married 
in  August,  1857,  to  G.  N.  Quick,  they  reside  at 
the  old  homestead  built  over  fifty  years. 

Hobbs,  Joseph  W.,  p.  o.  Nineveh,  born  in 
Andes,  Delaware  county  in  182 1,  general  black- 
smith and  carriage  business,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1844,  and  continued  until  1868,  when 
he  transferred  this  business  to  his  sons,  and  now 
devotes  all  his  time  to  the  practice  of  law ;  wife, 
Mary  E.  Williams,  born  in  1823,  married  in 
1842  ;  children  two  :  George  W.  and  Charles  H. 
Parents,  Samuel  and  Catharine  (W^illiams)  Hobbs, 
the  foimer  died  in  Delaware  county  in  1829,  the 
latter  died  in  Syracuse  in  1836. 

Hurlburt,  Isaac  A.,  p.  o.  Harpersville,  born  in 
Colesville  in  1833:  wife,  Ellen  Holcomb,  bom 
in  Colesville  in  1842,  married  in  1859;  children 
five:  Edwin  I.,  Abbie  E.,  Douglass  E.,  Nellie  A. 
and  Clarence  A.  Parents,  Isaac  and  Mary  (Par- 
ker) Hurlburt,  the  former  born  in  1804,  died  in 
1879,  the  latter  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1809, 
married  in  1827;  children:  Malcolm  D.,  Isa- 
bella, Isaac  A.,  Abigail,  Edmond,  Sarah  and  D.  P. 

Holcomb,  George  A.,  p.  o.  Tunnel,  born  in 
Colesyille  in  1837.  is  present  assessor,  owns  134 
acres ;  wife,  Eunice  Ann  Warner,  daughter  of 
John  and  Deborah  (Miller)  Warner,  married  in 
1861  ;  children  three  :  Estella,  Abbie  D.  and  Al- 
vin  J.  Parents,  Alvin  and  Lucy  (Watrous)  Hol- 
comb, natives  of  Connecticut,  the  former  died  in 
1877  aged  seventy-three,  the  latter  died  in  1840, 
age  twenty-eiglit  \ ears,  leaving  three  children: 
Violet,  Elizabeth  and  George  A. 

Laughlin,  William  L.,  p.  o.  West  Colesville, 
bom  in  Orange  county  in  1830,  settled  in  Coles- 
ville in  1852,  commenced  the  blacksmith  trade 
in  West  Colesville  in  1854  ;  wife,  Amy  Edwards, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sally  (Benn)  Edwards, 
born  in  Colesville  in  1826,  married  in  1853  ;  chil- 
dren three  :  Ann,  John  and  Lewis  P.  Parents, 


James  and  Lucinda  (Crummell)  Laughlin,  of 
Orange  county. 

^NlcCuilough,  Horace  W.,  p.  o.  Harpersville, 
born  in  Greene,  Chenango  county  in  1S55,  is 
general  agent  at  Harpersville  of  the  Albany  and 
Binghamton  railroad,  telegraph  operator  and 
graduate  of  Binghamton  Commercial  College; 
wife,  Mary  Watrons,  daughter  of  Lyman  and 
Caroline  (Webster)  Watrons,  born  in  1858,  mar- 
ried in  1876.  Parents,  Charles  L,  and  Polly 
(Winston)  McCuUough,  of  Chenango  county. 
Grandparents,  Harvey  and  Jane  (Torry)  McCul- 
lough  ;  children  nine,  four  now  living :  Charles 
L.,  Emily  Haynes,  Mary  Race  and  James. 

Manville,  Levi,  jr.,  p.  o.  Belden,  born  in  Coles- 
ville in  1814,  was  a  colonel  of  the  200th  regi- ^ 
ment,  41st  brigade,  19th  division,  was  a  pilot  on 
the  Susquehanna  river  for  many  years  in  early 
life ;  at  the  age  of  seven  he  went  with  his  father 
and  drove  a  team  from  Catskill,  loaded  each  way 
with  merchandise,  he  is  now  the  only  living  pilot 
in  Colesville ;  wife,  Lydia  Shay,  daughter  of 
Squire  and  Charlotte  (Martin)  Shay,  married  in 
1844;  the  latter  died  in  Colesville  in  18S0,  leav- 
ing three  children.  Parents,'  Levi  and  Lucy 
Ruggles  (Tyrrell)  Manville,  married  in  1812; 
children  four:  Levi,  jr.,  Lucy,  Sally  and  Henry, 

Martin,  Warren  E.,  p.  o.  Centre  Village,  born 
in  Colesville  in  1831;  wife,  Anna  Guy,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Jane  (Andrews)  Guy,  born  in  Ot- 
sego county  in  1837,  married  in  1857  ;  children 
three  :  Floyd  G.,  born  in  1859  ;  Lynn  A.,  born 
in  1864,  and  Birdsley  L.,  born  in  1872.  Par- 
ents, Harry  Martin  and  Betsey  (Marsh)  Martin, 
the  former  born  in  1799,  died  in  1S69,  the  latter 
born  in  1806,  married  in  1823,  and  died  in  1865; 
children  nine,  six  now  living.  Harry  Martin  was 
an  active  man  in  town  and  county  in  school  en- 
terprises ;  he  was  also  a  civil  engineer. 

Marsh,  Maurice  O.,  p.  o.  Harpersville,  bom 
in  Colesville.  N.  Y..  in  1833,  was  supervisor  five 
consecutive  terms,  and  held  other  town  and  dis- 
trict offices ;  wife,  Rosetta  Merchant,  bom  in 
Colesville  in  1839,  married  in  1859;  children 
two  :  Maurice  F.  and  Alfred  J.  Parents,  Jesse 
Marsh  and  Achsa  (Knowlton)  Marsh,  natives  of 
Connecticut,  the  former  bom  in  1780,  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  town,  and  died  in  1854, 
the  latter  born  in  1789  and  died  in  1883;  chil- 
dren four  :  D.  K.,  M.  P.,  J.  B.  and  M.  O. 
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Mumford,  Oscar  F.,  born  in  Otsego  county  in 
1833,  retired  railroad  engineer ;  first  wife,  Melissa 
Lee,  of  Broome  county,  married  in  1868,  died  in 
1S76  ;  children  two :  Dutie,  born  in  1S69,  died 
in  1881,  and  Fred  L.,  born  in  1S70;  second 
wife,  Esther  Hicks  of  Guilford,  born  in  1S52,  mar- 
ried in  1879.  Parents,  Orviiieand  Gerusha  Ed- 
son  Mumford,  married  in  Otsego  county,  the 
former  died  in  Colesville  in  1882,  the  latter  re- 
sides with  her  son. 

Northrup,  Edwin,  p.  o.  Harpersville,  born  in 
Washington,  Duchess  county,  in  1810  ;  wife, 
Eliza  Ann  Velie,  born  in  1804,  married  in  1827, 
died  in  1882 ;  children  two :  Edwin  H.  and 
Jane  E.  The  latter  married  Robert  G.  Harper, 
who  died  in  1S79.  Jane  died  in  18S2,  leaving 
two  children.  Parents,  Daniel  and  Betsey 
(Reed)  Northrup,  natives  of  Duchess  county, 
the  former  settled  in  Colesville  in  1833,  purchas- 
ing the  hotel  at  Harpersville  and  continued  in 
the  hotel  business  for  six  years,  and  in  1844  set- 
tled on  his  present  farm. 

Odell,  E.  H.,  p.  o.  Osborn  Hollow,  merchant, 
born  in  Delaware  county  in  1824,  was  post- 
master at  Osborn  Hollow%  justice  of  the  peace 
six  years,  and  held  other  district  offices ;  wife, 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  R. 
Hamilton,  married  in  1853;  children  four:  Ida, 
Lena,  Harry  and  Frank.  Parents,  Abijah  and 
Hannah  (Hubbard)  Odell,  both  of  Delaware 
county,  children  nine,  four  now  living :  Daniel, 
Michael,  Cynthia  and  E.  H.  Mr.  Qdell  be- 
gan in  the  mercantile  business  at  Osborn  Hol- 
low in  1855,  ^^"^  iSkS  began  in  the  hotel  bus^ 
iness  and  built  his  present  hotel  in  1865. 

Pease,  Charles,  p.  o.  Nineveh,  born  in  Tioga 
county  in  1829,  has  been  collector  and  held 
many  town  offices,  purchased  the  Nineveh  hotel 
in  1877  ;  wife,  Lucyette  Wilcox,  who  died  in 
185 1 ;  second  wife,  Martha  Blanchard,  daughter 
of  Arnold  and  Martha  Blancliard,  born  in  1S30, 
married  in  1S53.  Parents,  Anthony  and  Lydia 
(Taylor)  Pease,  married  in  Connecticut,  settled  in 
Owego  where  they  died;  children  nine. 

Reynolds,  Angus  S.,  p.  o.  Osborn  Hollow, 
born  in  Colesville  in  1842,  is  a  telegraph  opera- 
tor at  Osborn  Hollow  station,  notary  public  for 
six  years  and  also  farmer ;  wife,  Mary  English, 
born  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  i^^r- 


ried  in  187 1;  children  three  :  Cornelius,  Luke 
and  Rosette.  Parents,  Cornelius  and  Sally  Ann 
(Lewis)  Reynolds,  the  former  born  in  18 10,  the 
latter  in  the  same  year  ;  children  six.  Grand- 
parents, John  and  Susan  (Palmer)  Reynolds, 
were  irom  Westchester  county. 

Robinson,  George,  p.  o.  Vallonia  Springs, 
born  in  Sanford  in  1823,  blacksmith  and  farmer; 
wife,  Eliza  Seward,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Ma- 
ria Ann  (Seeley)  Seward  of  Delaware  county, 
born  in  Meredith  in  1823,  married  in  1848;  chil- 
dren two  :  Francis  A.  and  Ella  E.,  the  former 
married  Almiron  Crane  in  1878,  one  son  :  Ar- 
thur, born  in  1879.  Parents,  PJarnet  and  Eunice 
(Birdsell)  Robinson,  married  in  Rensselaer 
county,  N.  Y. ;  children  seven,  four  now  living: 
Lucinda,  Eunice,  David  and  George. 

Skinner,  Stanley  J.,  p.  o.  Centre  Village,  born 
in  Otsego  county  in  1820,  was  assessor  and  ex- 
cise commissioner,  settled  in  county  in  1870 
where  he  purchased  his  present  farm  ;  wife,  Car- 
oline Babcock,  born  in  1826,  married  in  1848; 
children  two  :  Carlton  J.,  born  in  1850,  married 
Mary  Covey  in  1870;  one  child:  Raymond; 
and  Alice,  born  in  i860,  married  Rufus  Bush  in 
1878;  one  child:  Bertha,  born  in  1881  ;  Alice 
died  in  1S82.  Parents.  Jesse  and  Martha  (Lee) 
Skinner,  the  former  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Massachusetts  ;  children  seven,  five  now 
living. 

Stringham,  Charles  H.,  p.  o.  Doraville,  bora  in 
Colesville  in  1845,  owns  417  acres,  was  elected 
supetvisor  in  1884;  first  wife,  Rosetta  Huribert, 
of  Colesville,  born  in  1849,  married  in  1866,  and 
died  leaving  one  son,  Glen  W.;  second  wife, 
Ella  Teller,  daughter  of  Squire  Jacob  Teller, 
born  in  1S49,  married  in  1877  ;  children  two: 
Athea  M.,  born  in  1880,  and  Fannie  L.,  born  in 
1885.  Parents,  James  W.  and  Atha  (Judd) 
Stringham,  the  former  died  in  1879  and  the  lat- 
ter in  1880:  one  child  :  Charles  H.  Grandpar- 
ents, Charles  and  Fanny  (Davenport)  Stringham, 
natives  of  Connecticut,  and  early  settlers  of 
county. 

Seward,  Daniel  S.,  p.  o.  Vallonia  Springs,  born 
in  Delaware  county  in  1820,  began  the  occupa- 
tion of  blacksmith  in  Colesville  in  1849  and  con- 
tinued it  for  thirty-four  years.  He  now  devotes 
his  time  to  farming  and  the  dairy  business ;  first 
wife,  Phebe  Hurlburt  of  Colesville,  born  in  1824, 
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married  in  1848,  and  died  in  1854;  one  son: 
Chauncey  O. ;  second  wife,  Phebe  Ru^gles, 
bom  in  Colesville  in  1825,  married  in  1855; 
children  three,  now  Hving:  WiUiam  H.,  Aaron 
D.  and  Lucy  M.  Parents,  Orrin  and  Chloe 
(Seely)  Seward,  the  former  born  in  1798,  married 
in  18 19,  settled  in  Colesville  in  1S35,  and  died 
in  1857,  the  latter  died  in  1877. 

Smith,  Charles  S.,  p.  o.  Nineveh,  born  in  Ot- 
sego county  in  1833,  settled  in  Colesville,  com- 
mencing the  mercantile  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Smith  <Sv:  Webster  as  successors  of  the 
old  house  of  Edgerton  &  Bush,  purchased  in 
1878,  and  are  still  carrying  on  a  very  successful 
business,  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Nineveh 
in  1878;  wife,  Margretta  Funston,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1835,  married  in  1859.  Father,  Captain 
Thomas  D.  Smith,  who  died  in  1876,  leaving 
a  wife  and  three  children. 

Smith,  Hiram,  p.  o.  West  Colesville,  born  in 
Bennington,  Vt.  in  1823;  first  wife,  Marinda 
French,  married  in  1848,  died  in  1S62;  children 
five,  three  now  living:  George  M.,  Mary  A.  and 
Alice  V. ;  second  wife,  Sarah  A.  Gray,  of  Sarato- 
ga county,  married  in  1867.  Parents,  Jeremiah 
and  Julia  A.  (Burnet)  Smith,  who  died  in  Ver- 
mont, leaving  ten  children,  seven  now  living. 

Terwilleger,  Silas  B.,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  born  in 
Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1845,  ^^'^^  asses- 
sor in  Vestal  three  years,  highway  commissioner 
three  years  and  held  other  district  offices,  is  a 
practical  miller,  runs  and  owns  the  Ouaquaga 
Mills  on  the  Susquehanna,  built  by  L,  H.  Ter- 
rel  in  1879,  it  has  three  run  of  stone,  is  40  x  50 
feet  and  three  stories  high.  He  purchased  it  in 
1882,  has  been  a  carpenter  and  builder  but  now 
gives  his  attention  to  the  milHng  business ;  wife, 
Ella  Dewey,  born  in  Chenango  county  in  1846, 
married  in  1865 ;  children  two  :  Effie  and  Nellie. 
Parents,  Joseph  I.  and  Catlierine  (Skillman) 
Terwilleger,  natives  of  Orange  county,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1830,  the  former  died  in  1862, 
children  seven. 

Warner,  John,  p.  o.  North  Colesville,  born  in 
Chenango  county  in  18 16,  has  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  farming  and  now  has  one  of  the  finest 
farms,  of  700  acres,  in  the  town  ;  wife,  Deborah 
Miller,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Miller, 
born  in  1820,  married  in  1839;  children  five: 


Eunice  Ann,  George  Jay,  John  Henr\',  Rose 
and  Charles  C.  Parents,  Bela  and  Phoebe  (Ad- 
kins)  Warner,  born  in  Connecticut,  married  and 
I  settled  in  Chenango  county  in  1S13,  came 
to  Colesville  in  1827,  the  former  died  in  1880, 
aged  89,  the  latter  died  in  1S60  ;  children  seven. 

Warner,  Henry  J.,  p.  o.  Tunnel,  born  in  Coles- 
ville, Broome  county,  in  1850;  wife,  Mary  Beards- 
ley,  daughter  of  Dr.  Harvey  and  Jane  (Cornish) 
Beardsley,  born  in  Colesville  in  1854,  married  in 
1873,  children  three:  Frank  J.,  Jennie  B.  and 
Mabel  C.  Parents,  John  Warner  and  Deborah 
(Miller)  Warner. 

Way,  Lorenzo  E.,  p.  o.  Harpersville,  born  in 
Colesville  in  1820;  first  wife,  Elmina  R.  Foote, 
married  in  1848,  died  in  1856,  children  three : 
Chloe  C,  Albert  P.  and  John  F. ;  second  wife, 
Lillis  D.  ]\IcCullough,  married  in  1858,  died  in 
1866,  children  two  :  William  A.  and  Elmina  L. ; 
third  wife,  Mrs.  Harriet  Edmonds,  children  four 
by  former  marriage.  Parents,  Rev.  Billy  and 
Sally  (Tuttle)  Way,  natives  of  Connecticut,  set- 
tled in  Colesville  in  181 7,  children  four,  three 
now  living :  \Villiam  E.,  Sally  M.,  Lorenzo  E. 
and  x\lonzo  A. 

Watrous,  John  (deceased),  bom  in  Granby, 
Connecticut,  in  1806,  settled  in  Colesville  in 
1834;  wife,  Julia  Marilla  Holcomb,  married  in 
1834,  husband  died  in  1881,  children  six  :  Mary 
Jane,  Dewitt,  Hubert,  Liva  A.,  Julia  and  Rose. 
Parents,  Wix  and  Liva  (Cook)  Watrous,  setded 
in  Colesville  in  1835,  children  nine,  five  now 
living. 

Wedge,  Amos,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  bom  in  Oneida 
county  in   1803;    wife,  Lucy  Ann  Reynolds, 
daughter  of  Cyrus  A.  and  Huldah  (Lillie)  Rey- 
j  nolds,  of  ]Massachusetts,  born  in  Lee,  Mass.,  in 
I  1 8 10,  married  in  1835,  resided  in  Colesville  since 
i  December,  1835,  children  six :  Electa  A.,  born  in 
I  1836 ;  Wesley  A.,  born  in  1838,  Joseph,  in  1839  ; 
i  Nelson  G.,  in  1842;  Norton  D.,  in  1845,  and 
j  David  H.,  who  died  in  infancy.    (Children  five 
now  living.)    Parents,  Abel  and  Lucy  (Whitney) 
j  Wedge,  natives  of  Massachusetts.  Grandparents, 
'  David  and  Elizabeth  (Chappel)  Wedge. 

Whitaker,  Seth  J.,  p.  o.  Harpersville,  came 
to  Colesville  with  his  brother  Lyman  in  1822, 
I  worked  together  for  many  years,  owns  at  present 
'  346  acres ;  wife,  Eliza  Miller  of  Easton,  born  in 
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1802,  married  in  1825,  children  five,  t^vo  now- 
living:  Chloe  and  Seth  P.  Parents,  Seth  and 
Lany  (Brininstaiil)  Whitaker,  the  former  of  Ver- 
mont, grandfather  was  from  England. 

Williams,  Hector  S.,  p.  o.  Harpersville.  born 
in  Hamden,  Delaware  county,  in  1849,  attended 
school  at  Delhi  and  Walton,  taught  school 
twelve  terms,  read  law^  with  Hon.  E.  L.  Holmes, 
of  Downsville,  studied  civil  engineering  and  sur- 
veying, is  now  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  law,  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1877,  settled  in  Nineveh  in  1S77,  and  re- 
moved to  Har})ersville  in  1879,  where  he  now^ 
enjoys  a  lucrative  practice ;  wife,  Mary  A.  ^Slont- 
gomery,  of  Hamden,  Delaware  county,  born  in 
1849,  married  in  1877.  Parents,  Isaac  Williams 
and  Mary  C.  Miller,  descendants  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Delaware  county,  and  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Birmingham,  England,  married  in 

1847, '  children  six. 

Williams,  Henry  B.,  p.  o.  Harpersville,  born 
in  Colesville  in  1808;  wife,  JuHa  S.  Stannard, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Zadah  (Blatchley)  Stan- 
nard, born  in  Windsor  in  1816,  married  in  1834, 
children  four,  one  now  living :  Alice  Amelia, 
who  married  James  P.  Hulburt,  of  Colesville,  in 
1869,  one  daughter,  Lillian  Gertrude,  born  in 
1872.  Parents,  Bartholomew  and  Polly  (Hum- 
astun)  Williams,  of  Litchfield  county,  Conn., 
married  in  Windsor  in  1806,  children  four,  three 
now  living,  the  former  died  in  1846,  the  latter  in 

1848.  Grand[)arents,  Israel  and  Hannah  (Parker) 
Williams  who  settled  in  Windsor  (now  Coles- 
ville) in  1800. 

Wilder,  Addison  S.,  p.  o.  Centre  Village,  born 
in  Colesville  in  182 1;  first  wife,  Christina  Bunce, 
born  in  1830,  married  in  1851,  died  in  1855; 
second  wife,  Lucinda  Merrill,  born  in  1832,  mar- 
ried in  1862,  died  in  1863;  third  wife,  Maria  V. 
Crosson,  of  Broome  county,  born  in  1837,  mar- 
ried in  1866.  Parents  Henry  and  Anna  (Barker) 
Wilder,  children  ten,  now  living.  Addison  S., 
Elvira,  Seth  B.,  Sarah  M.,  Louisa,  Perry,  Will- 
iam, Frances  and  Alva  J.  Parents,  Henry  and 
Anna  (Baker)  Wilder,  the  former  bom  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1796,  married  in  1820,  children 
ten,  nine  now  living. 

MAINE. 

Allen,  John  J.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Maine  in 
36 


j  1838,  is  present  assessor;  wife.  Lettie  Smith, 
I  (laughter  of  Renny  and  Johanna  (Carley)  Smith. 
I  born  in  Lisle  in  1855,  married  in  1876,  one  son  : 
I  J.  Renny  S.  Allen,  born  in  1SS3.    Parents,  Ebe- 
nezer  and  Oladine  (Spencer)  Allen,  natives  of 
Otsego  county,  settled  in  Maine  in  1836,  the 
former  died  in   1846,  children  six:  Deborah 
Jane,  Sally  M.,  Belden,  John  J.,  Spencer  and 
Ebenezer. 

Andrews,  Eugene  M.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in 
Collinsville,  Conn.,  in  1843,  was  elected  super- 
j  visor  in  1884.  was  deputy  postmaster  from  1S72 
to  1S80  and  general  merchant  since  1S75  ;  wite, 
Eliza  Robinson,  of  Union,  born  in  1846,  mar- 
ried in  1867,  one  child,  Elma  G.  Parents,  Fred- 
erick N.  and  Julia  (.Merritt)  Andrews,  the  former 
of  Vermont,  the  latter  of  Connecticut,  settled  in 
'Maine  in  1846,  children  eight:  Erastus  M.,  Ed- 
win F.,  Elmer  L.,  Mary,  Warren,  Eugene  M., 
Julia,  Addie  J.  and  Erastus  M.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years. 

Ashley,  William  H.,  born  in  V/indham  county, 
Conn.,  in  181 1  ;  wife,  Amelia  ]M.  Arnold,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Orange  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Hull) 
Arnold,  who  settled  in  Maine  in  1829,  born  in 
1820,  married  in  1839,  children  four:  Anna 
Eliza,  Frank  D.,  De  Ett  H.  and  Rilla  A.  Anna 
I  E.  married  Luther  M.  Turner  in  1857  ;  Frank 
j  D.  married  Delphene  P.  Clark  in  1865;  De  Ett 
H.  married  Charles  W.  Sleeper,  in  1S66  ;  Rilla 
A.  married  William  E.  Dyer,  in  1867.  Parents, 
Benjamin  and  Betsey  (Robins)  xVshley,  natives 
of  Connecticut,  settled  in  Maine  in  1836,  the 
former  died  in  1851,  the  latter  m  1857. 

Bean,  William  F.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Maine 
in  1833  ;  wife,  Jane  Morrison,  daughter  of  James 
and  Isabella  (Cady)  Morrison,  natives  of  Ireland, 
I  born  in  Schoharie  county  in  1833,  married  in 
I  1854,  children  six  :  Mary  E.,  Fred  C,  Carrie  I., 
I  Sceone  E.,  Frank  D.  and  Lina  L.    Mr.  William 
F.  enlisted  in  the  i^uh  N.  Y.  battery  in  rS'^>2. 
i  was  poormaster  three  terms,  highway  commis- 
sioner, town  clerk,  learned  the  trade  of  black- 
smith with  his  father  and  was  partner  until  his 
father's  death,  which  occurred  in  1880.  Parents, 
Frederick   Bean   and    Rachel    Campbell,  the 
former  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  the  latter  died 
in  1836,  leaving  one  son,  William,  and  Frede- 
i  rick  married  second  wife,  Lucy  Muzzy,  of  Pioga 
1  county,  children  three. 
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Benton,  Leroy  M.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Maine 
in  185 1  ;  wife,  Helen  Davis,  daughter  of  John 
T.  and  Mary  (Pollard)  Davis,  born  in  Maine  in 
1855,  married  in  1878,  one  child  :  Ethel,  born  in 
188  r.  Parents,  John  W.  and  Rosella  (Leadbet- 
ter)  Benton,  the  former  born  in  1819,  ^^^^  latter 
in  Massachusetts  in  18 17,  children  two:  Leroy 
M.  and  Charles  D,  Grandparents.  James  and 
Salinda  (Snow)  Benton,  who  setded  in  county  in 
1840,  children  four. 

Boughton,  Warren,  p.  o.  East  Maine,  born  in 
Schoharie  county  in  1838  ;  wife,  Mary  L.  Wheat- 
on,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Rachel  Wheaton,  of 
Broome  county,  born  in  1840,  married  in  i860, 
childr^i  three :  Sarah,  Elmer  and  Homer,  Pa- 
rents, John  C.  and  Maria  Jane  Stocking,  mar- 
ried in  Schoharie  county,  settled  in  Broome 
county  in  1847,  children  seven. 

Brooks,  Levy  L.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Lisle 
in  18*30;  first  wife,  Mariette  Wood,  of  Nanticoke, 
who  died  in  1882,  leaving  one  son  :  Joseph  A.; 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Kate  A.  (Roe)  ^Lirtin,  of  Che- 
nango, Broome  county,  married  in  1883;  one 
child  by  former  marriage  :  George  Martin.  Par- 
ents, Bethuel  and  Polly  (Hadley)  Brooks,  the 
former  of  Massachusetts,  the  latter  of  Vermont, 
settled  in  Lisle  in  1820  and  died  in  Maine; 
children  ten,  nine  now  living.  Bethuel  was  an 
M.  E.  local  preacher,  his  labors  were  in  Broome, 
Cordand  and  Chenango  counties. 

Brown,  Judson  T.,  p.  o.  Union  Centre,  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.,  born  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y., 
1826,  was  married  in  1854  to  Mary  E.  Pitkin, 
daughter  of  Chester  Pitkin,  born  in  Maine  in 
1831;  she  died  in  1873;  children  eight  now 
living :  Charlotte  F^.,  married  C.  H.  Jenison,  of 
Binghamton,  Ettie  C,  married  R.  W.  Curtis; 
they  with  Minnie  S.  and  Plenry  A.  are  now  in 
Denver,  Col.  Second  wife,  Charlotte  Pitkin, 
sister  of  first  wife,  born  in  Maine  in  1835,  mar- 
ried in  1874.  (This  Pitkin  family  is  a  branch  of 
that  now  living  in  ILirtford,  Coim,)  children 
three:  Martha  V.,  Orvilla  P,  and  Genevieve  V., 
all  at  home.  Parents,  Thomas  P.  Brown,  born 
in  Vermont  in  1781,  and  Polly  Burgit,  born  in 
^L'^ssachusetts  in  1784,  married  in  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.,  in  1806  ;  removed  to  Tioga  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1808  or  1810;  children  five,  ail  living,  two 
in  Minnesota,  tiiree  in  this  State,  the  oldest  sev- 


enty and  the  youngest,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
fift/-eight  years  of  age.  The  father  died  in 
Newark,  'i'ioga  c<.»unty,  in  1S41  ;  the  mother  in 
Minnesota  in  1S69. 

Butler,  Dr.  William,  p.  o.  Maine,  physician 
and  surgeon,  one  of  twelve  children  of  Jonathan 
and  Lois  (Kidder)  Butler,  was  born  in  Lyndeboro, 
Hillsboro  county,  N.  H.,  in  1805  ;  and  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1831 ;  first  wife, 
Nancy  Smith,  of  New  Hampshire,  married  in 
1830  and  died  in  1850  leaving  one  son,  William 
Morris  Butler,  born  in  1S50  ;  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Lydia  (Payne)  King,  born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1829,  daughter  of  Chauncey  and  Sarah  Payne, 
who  settled  in  East  ^Maine  in  1S37.  Dr.  Butler 
for  over  fifty  years  has  assiduously  devoted  liim- 
self  to  his  profession  in  Maine  and  few  physi- 
cians have  had  a  more  extensive  practice.  Al- 
though advanced  in  age  his  numerous  patients 
still  refuse  to  allow  him  to  retire  from  practice. 
William  ]\L  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1870  and  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  city,  in  1S73.  After  nine 
years'  experience  in  the  treatment  of  mental  and 
nervous  diseases  in  the  State 'Homeopathic  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and 
one  year's  study  in  Europe,  he  settled  in  18S3  in 
Brooklyn  where  he  enjoys  an  extended  practice, 
devoting  especial  attention  to  mental  and  nerv- 
ous diseases. 

Chauncey,  Russell  F.,  p.  o.  East  Maine,  black- 
smith, born  in  Maine  in  1844;  wife,  Louisa 
Russell,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Esther  V.  Rus- 
sell, of  Maine,  born  in  1841,  married  in  1865, 
children  five :  James  R.,  Fanny,  Linda,  Charles 
L.,  and  Israel  O.  Parents,  Russell,  anati\e  of 
Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  and  Aurelia  (Crane) 
Chauncey,  a  native  of  Berkshire  county,  ^Nlass., 
setded  in  Maine  in  1834;  children  eight:  Jo- 
seph, Jane,  Betsey  A.,  Emelissa,  Russell  F., 
I/jiiisa.  R''^'^e[)ha  and  Wm.  H.  :  Jo'^eph  die'l  in 
1872,  leaving  widow  and  one  daughter. 

Councilman,  Adelbert  G.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in 
Nanticoke  in  1842,  settled  in  county  in  1S66; 
wife,  Josephene  A.  Stevens,  of  Spafiford,  Onon- 
I  daga  county,  born  in  1849,  married  in  iSGG; 
I  children  six:  Philip  E.,  Frank  B.,  Lovina  A., 
I  Alice  B.,  Fred,  and  Harry.  Parents,  Philip  and 
i  Patience  (Wilkinson)  Councilman,  the  former 
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born  in  Nanticoke  in  1809,  died  in  1S7S,  the 
latter  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1S07,  died  in 
1S78  ;  children  six,  five  now  living;  Plester  E., 
John  W.,  Catherine  C,  A.  G.,  Caroline  M.  and 
Ezra  J.,  who  died  leaving  widow  and  three  chil- 
dren. Adelbert  G.  erected  a  steam  saw-mill  of 
sixty  horse  power,  42  by  24,  deals  in  all  classeg 
of  lumber,  siding,  flooring,  wainscoting  and  lath. 

Couse,  Moses  W.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Daven- 
port, Delaware  county  in  1820 ;  wife,  Sarah  Ann 
Curtis,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Roxanna  (Barns) 
Curtis,  natives  of  i^Iassacluisetts,  -who  settled  in 
Maine  about  1800  ;  children  nine,  five  now  living  : 
Sarair,  born  in  Maine  in  1825,  married  in  1845; 
children  seven :  Christian,  Asa,  Nancy  C,  I\Ior- 
rell,  Irving,  Carrie  and  Addie.  Parents,  Christian 
and  Belinda  (Adams)  Couse,  the  former  of  Duch- 
ess county,  married  in  Davenport,  died  in  Otsego 
county  ;  children  nine,  seven  now  living. 

Crafts,  Dr.  Edward  G.,  p.  o.  East  Maine,  born 
in  Cherry  Valley  in  1S21  ;  wife,  Susan  P.  Doub- 
leday,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ammi  and  Susan  (Pierce) 
Doubleday,  born  in  Einghamton  in  1822,  mar- 
ried in  1856  ;  children  five:  two  now  living,  Su- 
san D.  and  Cornelia  Pope.  Dr.  Edward  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Geneva  Medical  College  in 
1853,  began  practice  on  Vanderbilt's  line  of 
steam  ships,  and  located  in  Binghamton  in  1856. 
he  is  now  retired  and  is  extensively  engaged  in 
farming  and  raising  fine  blooded  stock. 

Curtis,  Asa  U.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Tioga 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  elected  asse.sijor  in  1882 
and  re-elected  in  1885;  wife,  Mary  F.  Lewis, 
born  in  Maine  in  1844,  married  February  nth, 
1869,  daughter  of  Charles^  Lewis  and  Fanny 
Taylor;  children  two:  ^Mary  Louise  and  Fran- 
ces Nell.  Parents,  Luke  and  Emily  (Ufford) 
Curtis,  the  former  born  in  181 1,  and  died  in 
1878,  the  latter  born  in  181 5  and  died  in  1874, 
children  six.  Grandparents,  Asa  and  Roxanna 
(Barnes)  Curtis,  natives  of  Massachusetts,  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  Maine  in  1800;  children  nine, 
five  now  living. 

Curtis,  Henry  S.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Union 
in  1849,  was  town  clerk,  supervisor,  and  sales- 
man for  Taylor  Bros,  in  early  life.  Parents, 
Warner  and  Elizabeth  D.  (Herning)  Curtis,  the 
former  born  in  18 15,  the  latter  in  18 19,  married 
in  1847;  one  son:  Henry  S.  Grandparents, 
Asa  and  Roxanna  (Barnes)  Curtis. 


Curtis,  John  C,  ]).  o.  Maine,  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Berkshire  county,  ]NLass.,  in  1S02,  was 
supervisor  one  term,  justice  of  peace  three  terms, 
assessor  several  terms,  school  commissioner,  and 
in  early  life  a  school  teacher ;  first  wife,  Bethia 
^lonroe,  of  Sutfield,  Conn.,  born  in  1S03,  mar- 
ried in  1824,  settled  in  Maine  in  1825,  tiled  in 
1865;  children  ten,  six  now  living:  Cyrus  M., 
Elbridge,  Watson,  Rodney,  Mary  Dewey  and 
Ellen  :  second  wite,  Orrilla  Slosson,  of  Maine, 
born  in  1S14,  married  in  1865. 

Dayton.  Albert  B..  p.  o.  ^vlaine,  born  in  Jefter- 
son.  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1820:  v,ife,  El- 
vira E.  Hatheway,  daughter  of  Dexter  and  Sally 
(Hooker)  Hatheway,  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
who  settled  in  ALiine  in  1S37  ;  born  in  Massa- 
cliusetts  in  1825,  married  in  1845  ;  one  child  : 
Helen  ^L,  born  in  1846.  Parents,  ^Nlathew  and 
x\nnis  (Beard)  Dayton,  the  former  of  Connect- 
icut, the  latter  of  Massachusetts,  who  died  in 
Harpersfield  ;  children  eleven,  five  now  living. 

Delano,  Marshal,  p.  o.  Elaine,  born  in  Maine, 
Broome  county,  i»  1S16,  was  town  clerk  one  year, 
school  superintendent  three  terms,  assessor  four 
terms,  commandant  of  military  company  district 
three  years,  made  three  enrollments  of  over  six 
hundred  names  on  each  list,  and  has  been  clerk 
of  school  district  forty-seven  consecutive  years  ; 
first  wife,  Lydia  Gibson,  who  died  in  1850,  leav- 
ing two  children:  Theron,  who  died  in  i860 
aged  twenty-one,  and  Alma,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Major  O.  E.  Hine ;  second  wife,  Lucy  Jane 
Mooers,  of  New  Hampshire,  born  in  1822,  mar- 
ried in  1852,  one  daughter:  Mary,  bom  in  1862. 
Parents,  }vioses  and  Anna  Delano. 

De  Lano,  Moses,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Con- 
necticut, October  6th,  1788,  was  assessor,  high- 
way commissioner,  settled  in  Maine  (then  Union) 
in  1812;  married  September  19th,  1815,  Anna 
Slosson,  born  in  Greenville,  Greene  county,  N. 
v.,  in  1797:  children  tnree :  Marshal,  oorn  m 
1 8 16,  Caroline,  born  in  1819,  Aaron,  born  m 
1826.  Marshal  married  Lydia  Gibson  for  his 
first  wife  in  1838,  Lucy  J.  Mooers  second  wife  in 
1852  ;  Marshal  has  been  town  superintendent  of 
schools,  town  clerk  and  assessor.  Caroline  mar- 
ried Lewis  Tyrrell  in  1845,  who  died  in  1870; 
second  husband,  E.  B.  Barnes,  of  Binghamton, 
who  died  in  1879.    Aaron   De  Lano  married 
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Eliza  Bunnell,  born  in  Otsego  county  in  1S22, 
married  in  1850:  one  daughter,  KUen.  Aaron 
De  Lano  has  been  justice  of  peace  since  1859,  su- 
pervisor, justice  of  sessions  and  assistant  internal 
revenue  assessor. 

Dewey,  Eugene  B.,  merchant  miller,  p.  o. 
Union  Centre,  born  in  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1852;  wife,  Cornelia  Bartholomew,  married  in 
1873;  children  three:   Lindsley,  Fay  and  the 

baby.    Parents,  Anson  and   Fink,  who 

setded  in  Broome  county  in  1S60,  the  mother 
died  leaving  five  children :  Martin,  Pembroke 
W.,  Clarence,  Eugene  B.  and  Ellen.  Martin 
enlisted  in  the  89th  regiment,  served  tlirough  the 
war,  discharged  at  close,  Pembroke  enlisted, 
served  a  j-ear,  was  wounded  and  discharged  and 
draws  a  pension.  Clarence  and  Eugene  are 
practical  millers.  Mr.  Eugene  B.  began  the 
milling  business  in  Lisle  in  1877,  settled  in 
Maine  in  1884,  took  the  mill  of  Mr.  Smith,  built 
in  1856  with  four  run  of  stone,  and  three  stories, 
with  both  water  and  steam  power,  which  he  has 
improved. 

Fisher,  James  Steel  (deceased),  born  in  Hills- 
berg  county,  N.  H.,  in  1782,  and  died  in  1870; 
wdfe,  Anna  Berton,  of  New  Hampshire,  settled 
in  Maine  in  1829;  children  six,  four  now  living: 
Chastina,  James,  Margaret  J.,  and  John.  Ann, 
who  married  Mr.  O.  J.  Slosson,  died  in  1874, 
leaving  five  children  ;  Jonathan  B.,  who  married 
Charlotte  Howard,  died  in  1876,  the  latter  died 
in  1855,  leaving  two  children. 

Flint,  William  J.,  born  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1815,  settled  in  Maine  in  1827,  died  in  1885  ; 
wife,  Annis  Marean,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Chloe  (Delano)  Marean,  born  in  Maine  in  1817, 
married  in  1836;  one  child,  Estlier  J.,  born  in 
1839,  married  Charles  G.  Bowers  in  i860. 
Parents,  William  B.  and  Jane  M.  (Whitcomb) 
Flint,  natives  of  New  Hampshire,  the  latter  died 
in  1818. 

Gates,  Dr.  Ransom  'P.,  p.  o.  Maine,  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  a  graduate  of  Geneva  Medical 
College  in  1867,  but  had  fitted  himself  for  prac- 
tice some  years  previous,  studied  for  the  minis- 
try and  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
has  suj)plied  the  pulj)it  in  many  places,  but  has 
taken  no  separate  charge  at  present;  wife,  Sarah 
M,  Turner,  born  in  Virgil  in  1824,  married  in 


1 84 1  :  children  two:  Eliza  Lucretia,  born  in 
1S43,  and  Josephine  M..  born  in  1852,  the  for- 
mer married  tirst  husband,  Sanuiel  Perry,  chil- 
dren two:  Ransom  J.  and  Lafiiyette ;  second 
husband,  Dr.  S.  P.  Allen,  married  in  1864;  Jo- 
sephine M.  married  Dr.  D.  Cooley  in  1866,  he 
died  in  1872  ;  second  husband,  Elmer  M.  Eston, 
married  in  1875. 

Guy,  Dr.  Clement  N.,  p.  o.  Maine,  physician 
and  surgeon,  born  in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego 
county,  in  1840,  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
^^iddIe^^eld,  Otsego  county,  attended  lectures  at 
the  New  York  Medical  College,  settled  in  Dav- 
enport, Delaware  county,  in  1S67,  where  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  1869  moved 
to  rslaine,  continuing  his  profession  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  in  1SS3  was  graduated  from 
the  Chicago  Medical  University. 

Harper,  Edgar  G.,  p.  o,  Binghamton,  born  in 
Vv'indsor  in  1827  ;  wife,  Emma  R.  Twinning, 
born  in  1837,  married  in  1S54,  died  in  18S3  ; 
children  two  :  Frederick  B.  and  Carrie  L.  Par- 
ents, George,  jr.,  and  Sally  P.  (Butler)  Harper, 
the  former  born  in  Delaware  county  in  1793, 
died  in  1859,  the  latter  born  in  1801,  married 
in  1818;  children  eight,  six  now  living. 

Hickok,  Marvin  S.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Jef- 
ferson, Schoharie  county,  in  1S12  :  wife,  Lydia 
Barnum,  born  in  Jefferson  in  18 16,  married  in 
1839;  children  three:  Wealthy,  Oreline  and 
Hattie.  Parents,  Benjamin  and  Polly  (Guern- 
sey) Hickok ;  children  six.  Mr.  Hickok  pur- 
chased his  present  homestead  when  but  a  forest, 
which  he  has  cleared  with  his  own  hands. 

Hogg,  William,  2d,  p.  o.  East  Maine,  born  in 
parish  Ettrick,  county  Selkirk,  Scotland,  in 
1815;  first  wife,  Mary  Watson,  of  Greene,  Che- 
nango county,  married  in  1843;  one  son,  Will- 
iam D. ;  second  wite,  Elizabeth  Hogg,  born  in 
Scodand  in  1815,  married  in  1848  :  children 
six:  Jame:.,  born  in  1850,  Samuel  O.  in  1852, 
Christina  in  1855,  Laidlaw  R.  in  1S57,  Andrew 
J.  in  1859,  and  Walter  Scott  in  1864.  Parents, 
David  and  Ellen  (Oliver)  Hogg,  natives  of 
Scotland,  married  in  1800,  left  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  Abbotsford,  he  being  shepherd  there 
for  fifteen  years,  and  in  1834  shipped  for  New 
York,  reached  there  May  22d.  1834,  settled  in 
Cireeiie,  Chenango  county,  and  in  1839  -"settled 
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on  William's  present  homestead  in  Maine,  Mt. 
Ettrick. 

Hogg,  James,  p.  o.  West  Chenango,  born  in 
Roxbiiryshire,  Scothind,  in  1S25,  came  from 
Scotland  with  his  parents  in  1S34,  settled  in 
Maine  in  184S  on  present  homestead;  wife, 
Salina  Lovisa  Hough,  born  in  1831,  married  in 
1852;  children  four :  David  O.,  born  in  1853, 
Nellie  D.,  born  in  1857,  Henry  A.,  born  in  1S59 
and  died  in  1884,  and  Maggie  B..  born  in  187 1. 
Parents,  David  and  Nellie  (Oliver)  Hogg,  na- 
tives of  Scotland  ;  children  six  :  Robert,  Samuel, 
WilHam,  Isabella,  Margaret  and  James. 

Hogg,  William,  p.  o.  East  Maine,  born  in 
Upper  Phawhope,  parish  Ettrick,  countv  Sel- 
kirk, Scotland,  in  1807,  has  been  "  justice  of  the 
peace  thirty  years  ;  wife,  Mary  Ann  Young,  mar- 
ried in  1839,  died  in  1883;  children  two  :  Rob- 
ert, born  in  1845,  Thomas,  born  in  1847;  the 
father  died  in  1873;  Robert  married  Amelia  L. 
Fuller  in  1869  and  died  in  1884  ;  one  son,  Will- 
iam Otis,  born  in  1881.  Parents,  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  (Oliver)  Hogg,  married  in  Scotland; 
children  nine.  In  1830  William  and  James 
came  to  America,  they  reached  Montgomery  j 
county  and  remained  two  years. 

Holden,  Oren,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Maine  in 
1842,  was  constable  two  years,  collector  one 
year,  commissioner  of  highways  two  terms,  super- 
visor in  1880-81,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  in  1881,  was  nominated  for  Member 
of  Assembly  in  1882,  assistant  door-ke-eper  of 
Assembly  in  1885  ;  w  ife,  Mariette  Tripp,  born 
in  Maine  in  1845,  married  in  1868.  daughter  of 
A.  N.  and  Sarah  (O'Brien)  IVipp.  Parents, 
Isaac  and  Sally  (Potter)  Holden.  the  latter  died 
in  1842;  children  nine;  second  wife,  Harriet 
Howard,  married  in  1843,  died  in  1884,  leaving 
one  son.  Grandparents,  W  illiam  and  Prudence 
Holden,  natives  of  Connecticut,  the  former  in 
early  life  was  a  ship  builder.  He  died  in  1869 
and  the  latter  died  in  1852. 

Howard,  James  M.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in 
Maine  in  1808;  wife,  Maria  Lyon,  daughter  of 
Asa  and  Olive  (Adams)  Lyon,  married  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, setUed  in  Barker  in  1813.  Olive  was 
born  in  Barker  in  18 13,  married  in  1834;  chil- 
dren nine,  six  now  living.  Parents.  Amos  and 
Polly  (Ward)  Howard,  the  former  of  New  Lon-  i 


don^  Conn.,  the  latter  of  Massachusetts,  settled 
in  Broome  county  in  1794;  children  ten,  seven 
now  living. 

Ketchum.  Ephraim,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in 
Cortland  county  in  1S20.  was  justice  of  peace  at 
Ketchumville,  and  highway  commissioner  of 
Maine;  wife,  Julia  Hathaway,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid and  Eliza  (Church)  Hathaway,  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  and  early  setders  in  county,  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1S26,  married  in  1846;  one 
daughter,  Lala,  born  in  1S47,  married  Henry 
Marcan  in  1S65,  died  in  1866,  leaving  one 
daughter,  Lala.  Mr.  Ephraim  purchased  the 
Maine  hotel,  w  hich  he  now  keeps  as  the  Ketch- 
um house,  with  the  farm  connected,  dealing 
largely  in  horses.  Parents.  Ithamer  and  Azuby 
(Dowd)  Ketchum. 

Knapp,  Peter,  p.  o.  West  Chenango,  farmer 
and  breeder  of  blooded  stock,  born  in  Lisle, 
Broome  county,  in  1820;  wife,  Cornelia  Nash, 
born  in  Chenango  county  in  1828,  married  in 
1849;  chikiren  six:  Helen  L.,  Henry  A.,  Sam- 
uel E.,  ^lary  A.,  Carrie  E.  and  Jennie.  Helen 
married  Elton  D.  Garrett  in  1882,  Henry  A. 
married  Lillie  L.  Logan,  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1883;  Samuel  E.  married  Anna  E.  Niebell  in 
1877.  Parents,  Henry  and  Anna  (Harris) 
Knapp,  of  Duchess  county,  married  in  1817, 
settled  in  Barkerin  1817;  children  nine,  six  now 
living. 

Leadbetter,  William  L.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in 
Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  in  1815  ;  wife,  Cath- 
erine A.  Barnum,  born  in  18 16,  married  in  1835  ; 
children  eight,  six  now  living :  Savilla  A.,  born 
in  1S40  ;  Carrie  E.  in  1843;  Orissa  L.  in  1845. 
Deloss  D.  in  1848 ;  Velma  R.  in  1853,  and 
Earl  C.  in  1858;  Bingley,  who  died  in  early 
youth  and  Fostena  A.,  born  in  1836. 

Lewis,  Benjamin  F.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1808;  wife,  Catherine  C.  Ber- 
ry, born  in  Rhode  Island  in  18 16.  married  in 
1836,  daughter  of  Samuel  F.  and  Lucy  Berry ^ 
who  setded  and  died  in  Steuben  county.  Pa- 
rents, Thompson  and  Sophia  (Hale)  Lewis,  na- 
tives of  Connecticut;  the  former  was  an  early  sea 
captain.  In  1865  Mr.  B.  F.  Lewis  formed  a 
partnership  with  Robert  Densmore  and  Baker 
L.  Taylor  in  the  mercantile  trade,  and  in  1870, 
owing  to  poor  health,  Mr.  Lewis  retired.  The 
tirm  is  now  Taylor  Brothers. 
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Lincoln,  William,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Wind- 
hann,  Windham  county,  Conn.,  in  iSio,  settled 
in  Maine  in  1837  and  in  1840  began  the  mer- 
cantile trade,  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  goods 
wanted  by  a  farming  community.  He  also  owns 
a  valuable  tract  of  coal  land  in  West  Virginia  ; 
first  wife,  Harriet  Ashley,  born  in  1S13,  married 
in  1834,  died  in  1841  ;  second  wife,  Laura  Ran- 
dele  of  Lisle,  born  in  1825,  married  in  1842; 
children  three ;  Georgeanna,  William  O.  and 
Charles  E.  Parents,  David  and  Clarissa  Lincoln, 
of  Connecticut. 

Marean,  Chester,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Union 
(now  Maine)  in  1815;  wife,  Arvilla  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Josiah  and  Phcebe  (Butterfield)  Tay- 
lor, born  in  Hancock,  X.  H.,  in  1818,  married 
in  Maine  in  1839  children  five  :  Henrietta,  Jo- 
siah Taylor,  Laura  A.,  Ada  and  Jessie.  Parents, 
Henry  and  Chloe  (Delano)  Marean,  the  former 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  in  1777,  died  in 
county,  aged  seventy-seven,  the  latter  of  Con- 
necticut, married  in  PvLiine  in  181 2,  and  died 
leaving  eight  children,  seven  now  living  in 
county:  Francis  H.,  Chester,  Annis,  Esther, 
Emeline  C,  Louisa  J.,  Thomas  and  Marvin  C, 
who  resides  in  Illinois. 

Marean,  Hon.  Henry,  p.  o.  Maine,  merchant, 
born  in  ALaine  in  1842,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Binghamton  Commercial  College,  served  one 
year  as  assistant  book-keeper  in  the  City  Nation- 
al Bank,  was  deputy  postmaster  many  years,  col- 
lector two  years,  supervisor  four  years,  and  now 
serving  his  fifth  year  as  supervisor,  and  elected 
to  the  assembly  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  has  held 
minor  town  offices ;  first  wife,  Lala  H.  T. 
Ketchum,  born  in  Tioga  county  in  1847,  married 
in  1865,  died  in  same  year ;  one  child  :  Lala  A  ; 
second  wife,  Maria  Bronk,  born  in  Knox,  Al- 
bany county,  in  1849,  married  in  1868;  children 
four:  Ninn  E.,  Allyn  K.,  Bessie  L.  and  Henry 
E.  Parents,  Francis  and  Sarah  (Mooers)  }.Ia- 
rean,  the  former  born  in  Maine  in  18 13,  married 
in  1836,  the  latter  died  in  1882,  leaving  five 
children  :  Lucy,  Henry,  Marcus  M.,  Arthur  E, 
and  Minnie  L  Grandfather,  Henry  Marean 
and  Chloe  Delano,  the  former  of  TvLissachusetts 
and  the  latter  of  Connecticut ;  children  eight. 

Marean,  William  A.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  i  1 
1831;  wife,  Deborah  Jane  Allen,  daughter  ot 


1  Ebenezcr  and  Oladine  (Spencer)  Allen,  who  set- 
:  tied  in  rvLiine  in  1S36,  born  in  Otsego  county  in 
:  1S29.  married  in  1S55  ;  ciiildren  nine,  six  now 
:  living.    Parents,  Joseph   and  Joanna  (Bundy) 
i  Marean,  natives  of  New  York,  who  setded  a  lit- 
tle wQSt  of  Union  about  1814 ;  children,  four 
sons.     Grandparents,  Thomas  and  Esther  (Pat- 
terson) Marean,  natives  of  ]NLissachusetts,  set- 
tled west  of  Binghamton. 

Norton,  Enos,  p.  o.  Lamb's  Corners,  farmer, 
218  acres,  born  in  Maine  in  TS38,  was  assessor 
two  years,  enhsted  in  the  i6th  N.  Y.  Lidepen- 
I  dent  Battery  of  Light  Artillery  in  1861,  under 
I  Capt.  Milo  W.  Lock,  served  until  July,  1S65; 
i  wife,  Mary  Richards,  born  in  Otsego  county  in 
:  1S42,  married  in  1S67  ;  children  three:  ]\Lartha, 
I  born  in  1868,  Joseph  G.  in  1874,  and  Mary  E. 
I  in  1S76.    Grandparents,  Isaac  and  Ruth  (Ad- 
i  kins)  Norton,  the  former  died  in  1S78,  the  latter 
:  in  1S60.    Great-grandfather,  Benjamin  Norton, 
!  settled  in  Union  (now  ]NLiine)  in  1794. 
;      North,  Anthony  W.,  p.  o.  East  Maine,  born 
!  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in   1814,  settled  in 
!  Susquehanna  county.  Pa.,  in  1817,  was  assessor 
:  and  postmaster  ten  years ;   wife,  Sarah  Jane 
j  Briggs,  daughter  of  Philo  and  Sarah  Briggs, 
'  born  at  Silver  Lake,  Pa.,  in  1S24,  married  in 
I  1844.  settled  at  East  Maine  1843;  children  five: 
!  Anthony,  jr.,  Philo  B.,  George,  William  and 
:  Hannah  S.,  w'ho  died  ]SLirch  4th,  1865.  Parents, 
;  Anthony,  sr.,  and  Hannah  (Whiting)  North,  mar- 
:  ried  in  England,  the  former  died  in  1867,  the 
i  latter  in  1870;  children  nine,  five  now  living. 
'      Pollard,  Frank    ]NL,  p.  o.  }>Iaine,  bom  in 
Maine  in  1857 ;  wife,  Isabella  Smith,  born  in 
Union  in  1854,  married  in  1879  ;  children  two: 
Eddie  and  Ethel.    Parents,  Lyman  and  Adelia 
(Brown)  Pollard,  the  former  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1809,  died  in   1876,  the  latter  born  in 
1813;    children  eight:  ^\'illiam    C.  Erneline, 
Phcebe,    Lucy,    Sarah,    George,  Charles  and 
P'rank  M.    Lyman  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Binghamton,  an 
extensive  wood  and  lumber  dealer,  and  in  early 
life  was  a  pilot  on  the  Susquehanna  river. 

Riley,  George  W.,  p.  o.  Maine,  carpenter  and 
builder,  born  in  Otsego  county  in  1832  ;  wife, 
Lucy  Bicknell,  daugiuer  of  Dainey  and  Ann 
■  Bicknell,  born  in  1834,  married  in   1855;  chil- 
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dren  two  :  Ida  A.,  born  in  1857.  and  Jiidson  H., 
born  in  1866,  the  former  married  Albert  H. 
Davey  in  1875;  children  three:  Vernon  A., 
Florence  L.  and  Maud  H.  Parents,  Thomas 
and  Mary  (Smith)  Riley,  natives  of  England, 
married  and  settled  in  Cherry  Valley  in  1820, 
and  in  Broome  county  in  1S46,  the  former  died 
in  1867,  the  latter  in  i860  ;  children  fourteen, 
six  now  living. 

Rhodes,  George,  p.  o.  East  Maine,  born  in 
Jefferson,  Schoharie  county,  in  1S18,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maria  (Luther)  Rhodes;  wife,  Nancy 
Patchin,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Amanda 
Patchin,  born  in  Schoharie  county  in  1827,  mar- 
ried in  1S47;  children  nine:  Amanda  M.,  La- 
than,  Jennie  M.,  Caleb  C,  Jurin.  Lucinda  O., 
William,  Lorien  and  Rhoda  E. 

Stoddard,  Charles  H.,  p.  o.  Glen  Aubrey, 
born  in  Nanticoke,  Broome  county,  in  1834  ; 
wife,  Sophia  Cary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Re- 
becca (Osborn)  Cary,  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
born  in  Nanticoke  in  1S42,  married  in  1S66  ;  one 
son:  Harry  B.  Stoddard,  born  in  1868.  Pa- 
rents, Harry  B.  and  Sarah  (Hasbrook)  Stod- 
dard, the  former  of  Connecticut,  born  in  1794,- 
died  in  1865,  the  latter  of  Ulster  county,  born  in 
1807,  died  in  1S81  ;  cliildren  three:  Charles  H., 
born  in  1834  ;  I\Lary  J.,  born  in  1837,  and  James 
B.,  born  in  1843.  Grandparents,  James  and  Mi- 
nerva (Bird)  Stoddard,  natives  of  Connecticut. 

Smith,  George  B.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Union 
(now  Maine)  in  1839,  ^^'^^  highway  commissioner 
two  terms,  and  held  other  town  and  district  of- 
fices. Parents,  George  W,  Smith  and  Sarah  A. 
(Swift)  Smith,  the  former  of  Long  Island,  born  in 
1809,  died  in  1871,  the  latter  born  in  Seneca 
county  in  1815,  married  in  1838;  children  nine, 
five  now  living. 

Southerland,  Henry  N.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born 
September  15th,  1831;  wife,  Rhoba  Howard, 
daughter  of  James  M.  and  Maria  (Lyon)  How- 
ard, born  in  Maine  September  9th,  1836,  mar- 
ried in  1861,  Parents,  Amos  and  Eunice  (How- 
ard) Southerland,  the  former  of  Cooperstown, 
N.  v.,  died  in  1832,  leaving  two  sons:  Bishop 
and  Henry  N. ;  married  second  husband,  James 
Preston,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  :  James  F. 
and  Flerbert;  third  husband,  Aruna  Pulsipher, 
of  Nanticoke. 


i      Sliafer,  Peter  C,  p.  o.  East  Maine,  born  in 
\  Berne,  Albany  county,  N.  Y..  in  1833;  first  wife, 
'  Eliza  Dillon,  of  Cayuga  county,  born  in  1830, 
married  in  1S52,  died  in  1876:    children  eight: 
j  Frank  P.,  Thomas  L.,  Mary  E.,  Phoebe,  Florence 
;  A.,  Ira,  Ida  M.  and  Leone;   Phoebe  died  at  an 
j  early  age;  second  wife,  Eliza  Fairfield,  of  Onon- 
i  daga  county,  born  in  1840,  married  in  1878. 
j  Parents,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  and  Eve  (Werner) 
i  Shafer,  natives  of  Albany  county,  the  former 
I  born  in  1806,  the  latter  in  1805,  married  in  1825, 
I  settled  in  Maine  in  1854;  children  six:  Mary 
j  E.,  born  in  1826,  John  H.,  born  in  1S29,  Ira, 
I  born  in  1831,  Peter  C.  in  1833,  Emma  E.  in  1834, 
i  and  George  W.  in  1839.    Ira  Shafer  is  a  law- 
;  yer  in  New  York  city,  was  admitted  in  1S52. 
Westcott,  Nicholas,  p.  o.  Union  Centre,  born 
in  Schenectady  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1828,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1S49,  was  constable  four  years, 
is  justice  of  peace,  has  served  twelve  years  as 
such ;  wife,  Margaret  Cormick,  born  in  Guilder- 
I  land  in  1827,  married  in   1S48;   children  ten: 
I  Frederick,  Frank,  Vv'illie,  Mary  Jane,  Hannah, 
I  Delphene,  Ida,  Sarah  A.,  Martha  and  Nora, 
j  Nicholas  erected  in  1S52  a  saw,  lath  and  feed 
I  mill.    Parents,  Major  and  Angelica  (Van  Patten) 
I  Westcott ;  children  nine. 

I  Wilson,  Joseph  B.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Scho- 
I  harie  county  in  1820  ;  v\-ife,  Hannah  Greene, 
daughter  of  John  R.  and  Ann  Jane  (Millard) 
Greene,  who  settled  in  county  in  1821,  born  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1818,  married  in  1846;  children 
four :  Julietta,  Delos,  Delphine,  and  Josephene. 
Parents,  John,  jr.,  and  Naomi  (Barlow)  Wilson, 
the  former  of  Greene  county,  the  latter  of  Duchess 
county,  married  in  Schoharie  county,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1833;  children  seven,  four 
now  living:  Joseph  B.,  Betsey,  Daniel  and  Bar- 
low. 

Willis,  Abner,  p.  o.  Union  Centre,  born  in 
Union.  Broome  county,  in  1829;  wife,  Rhoda 
Moors,  daughter  of  Ransom  and  Mary  (Bradley) 
Moors,  born  in  Old  Union  (now  Union  and 
Maine)  in  1840,  married  in  1858;  children  two: 
Ransom  Werne,  born  in  1870,  and  Jessie  Abram, 
March  14th,  1880.  Parents,  A.bram  and  Laura 
(Brink)  Willis,  the  former  born  in  Vestal  in  1800, 
and  (Wed  in  1862,  the  latter  born  in  Hooper  in 
1805;  children  twelve,  ten  now  living.  Grand- 
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parents,  David  and  Phoebe  (Parks)  Willis,  na- 
tives of  New  Jersey,  settled  in  Vestal  in  1795. 
Grandparents  on  mother's  side,  Hezekiah  and 
Lydia  (Page)  jNIoors,  natives  of  Vennont,  settled 
in  county  in  1S13;  cliildren  eight,  three  now 
living  :  Hiram,  Hanan  and  Eunice. 

Walter,  Horace,  jr.,  p.  o.  Glen  Aubrey,  born 
in  Nanticoke  in  1829;  wife.  Bertha  M.  Dickin- 
son, born  in  1831,  daughter  of  Rockwell  and  Se- 
repta  (Rose)  Dickinson,  married  in  1862  ;  chil- 
dren three:  Edson  R.,  Montague  R.  and  Elnora 
C.  Parents,  Horace  and  Phoebe  (Morse)  Wal- 
ter, natives  of  Connecticut,  married  in  1S14  and 
settled  in  Nanticoke  ;  children  twelve,  seven 
now  living:  William,  Alvin,  Asapah.  George, 
Horace,  Lucy  J.  and  Caroline. 

Wooster,  Jasper,  p.  o.  Union  Centre,  born  in 
Chenango  county  in  1829;  wife,  Harriet  Knapp, 
born  in  183 1,  married  in  1856;  children  two: 
Alice  and  Josephine,  the  former  married  William 
Frame  in  1877.  Parents,  John  and  Amanda 
(Boice)  Wooster,  the  former  of  Columbia  county, 
born  in  1799,  died  in  1S72,  the  latter  born  in  Che- 
nango county  in  1805  ;  children  eleven. 


W^INDSOR. 

Alden,  Benjamin  F.,  p.  o.  West  Windsor,  born 
in  Broome  county  in  18 15,  farmer  and  dairyman  ; 
wife,  Seloma  Wicks,  born  in  Windsor  in  1822, 
married  in  1842,  children  three,  now  living :  Ho- 
ratio, George  and  Lenora.  Parents,  Benjamin 
and  Hannah  (Graham)  Alden,  of  Massachusetts, 
settled  in  Windsor  with  two  children  in  1800, 
children  nine  in  all,  three  now  living.  Grand- 
parents, Israel  and  Lucy  Alden. 

Anderson,  Matthew,  p.  o,  Windsor,  born  in 
Dorcaster,  England,  in  1826 ;  wife,  Margaret 
Kittell,  bom  in  Delaware  county  in  1843, 
ried  in  1864,  children  four  :  Robert  W.,  William 
H.,  Charles  and  ?\Iary  E.  Parents,  George  and 
Rebecca  (College)  Anderson,  of  England,  mar- 
ried there  and  with  their  family  of  five  children 
settled  in  Jersey  City  in  1830,  the  former  died 
in  1878,  the  latter  in  1864,  children  eight,  seven 
now  living.  Mathew  is  a  retired  engineer,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  employ  of  the  Erie  railroad  com- 
pany some  forty  years,  he  resigned  his  posidon 
in  1880  and  went  to  live  on  his  farm,  which  he 
purchased  in  1S74. 


Ari^rus,  Rev.  Erastus,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Windsor  in  1837,  married  Sophronia  A.  Smith, 
of  Windsor,  born  in  1836,-  married  in  1857, 
children  four  :  Ida  E.,  born  in  1S5S,  married  V. 
W.  Townsend  in  1882  ;  Ada  R.,  born  in  .1861, 
married  James  C.  Beaven  in  1882;  Lucy  E., 
born  in  1864,  married  R.  W.  Saxby  in  1882,  and 
Bertha  Grace,  born  in  1873.  Rev.  Andrus  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  ^L  E.  Church  in  1875, 
and  now  officiates  as  supply.  Parents,  Joseph 
and  Lucy  (Phillips)  Andrus,  the  former  born  in 
Windsor  in  1808,  died  in  1S79,  the  latter  was 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Anna  (Heath)  Phillips, 
children  five  :  Betsey,  Amy,  Erastus,  Jane  and 
Louisa,  but  two  now  living.  Grandparents,  Al- 
len and  Betsey  (Kent)  Andrus,  the  former  born 
in  1775,  the  latter  in  17S7,  natives  of  Connecti- 
cut, married  in  Windsor,  settled  there  about 
iSoo,  the  former  died  in  1851. 

Ash,  Robert,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  in  181 9,  settled  in  Windsor  in 
1863;  wife,  Rebecca  }vLay,  daughter  of  Charles 
2vLiy,  married  in  1845,  children  nine,  seven  now 
living:  Charles  H.,  Robert  O.,  William  E.,  AVal- 
ter  J.,  Benjamin  T.,  Amelia  and 'Emma  ]\L  Pa- 
rents, John  and  Mary  (Bass)  Ash,  who  died  in 
England,  leaving  two  sons :  James  and  Robert. 

At  well,  Samuel  C,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Windsor  in  1823  ;  wife,  Phebe  A.  Welden,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  W.  and  Jerusha  Welden,  of  Con- 
necticut, born  in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1835,  married  in  185 1,  childr^  four :  Charles  H., 
Edward  M.,  Nellie  J.,  and  Edith  A.  Parents, 
Ammon  and  AppaHna  (Heath)  Atwell,  the  former 
born  in  1794,  the  latter  in  1798,  children  seven, 
all  now  living  in  county.  Grandparents,  Paul 
and  Abigail  (}vLayo)  Atwell,  the  former  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  settled  in  Windsor  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  on  a  tract  given  by  the 
government. 

Brown.  Silas  P..  n.  o.  Lester.  Vjorn  in  Windsor, 
Broome  county,  in  1844,  married  Ellen  Stillson, 
d.aughter  of  D wight  and  Mary  (Knowlton)  Still- 
son,  born  in  Windsor  in  1846,  married  in  1873. 
Parents,  Joseph  and  Sophia  (Sweezy)  Brown,  the 
former  born  in  Long  Island  in  1800,  the  latter  in 
1809,  married  in  1828,  children  eleven,  five  now 
living  :  Julia,  James  S.,  Jason,  Harriet,  Austin 
(deceased),  and  S(|uire  Silas  P.  Grandparents, 
Daniel  and  Cliariutte  (Roej  Brown,  of  Long  Isl- 
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and,  settled  in  Windsor  in  1812,  with  their  fam- 
ily of  eleven  children,  five  now  living. 

Brownell,  Charles  W.,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  born 
in  Delaware  county  in  1S45  ;  wife,  Sophrona 
Amelia  Weeks,  daughter  of  Virgil  and  Phcobe 
(Gardner)  Weeks,  of  Windsor,  born  in  1S47,  mar- 
ried in  1S67,  one  son:  Robert  Ferris  born  in 
1869.  Charles  Vv^  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  5th  N.  Y. 
Heavy  Artillery,  January  2d,  1864.  and  served 
to  close  of  war  in  1865,  was  wounded,  losing  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  receives  a  pension 
of  $10  per  month.  His  brother  George  enlisted  | 
in  same  company,  was  wounded  and  also  draws 
a  pension  of  $6.00  per  month.  Parents,  Bennett 
and  Mary  i\nn  Brownell,  both  born  in  1812, 
married  in  1843,  children  nine,  three  now  living; 
George  B.,  Charles  W.  and  Joseph  H. 

Bell,  James  William,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Hampshire,  England,  in  1821,  settled  in  Wind- 
sor in  1850,  purchased  a  homestead  of  t'fcy  acres 
and  has  since  added  200  acres  to  it ;  wife,  Han- 
nah Burt,  born  in  England  in  1822,  married  in 
1845,  children  living,  seven  :  William  B.,  Robert 
J.,  Jennie  S.,  James  H.,  Samuel  A.,  John  J.,  and 
Eunice  E.  William  married  Edna  Andrews, 
Jennie  married  Dr.  J.  W,  Elliot,  James  H.  is  a 
lawyer  and  notary  public  in  Dakota,  Robert  mar- 
ried Anna  Wood,  Samuel  married  Emily  Will- 
iams, Eunice  married  Seymour  Furman,  John  J. 
is  a  seedsman  and  has  a  card  and  printing  office 
in  Windsor. 

Beebe,  Clark,  p.  o.  Windsor,  bom  in  Windsor 
in  1831;  wife,  Betsey  Stringham,  of  Colesville, 
born  in  1831,  married  in  1855,  children  five: 
Lewis,  Dora  E.,  Emma,  Harry  and  Burt  Beebe. 
Parents,  Lyman  and  Elizabeth  (Swagart)  Beebe, 
the  former  w^as  born  in  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  in  1798, 
the  latter  born  in  Sullivan  county  in  1801,  mar- 
ried in  1819,  children  seven,  five  now  living: 
Bradley,  R.  Comfort,  Charies.  Clark  and  Lois  E. 
Beebe.  Grandparents,  Timothy  and  Sally  (Lov- 
eridge)  Beebe,  settled  in  Windsor  in  1803,  na- 
tives of  Connecticut. 

Beavan,  Thomas,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in  Rad- 
norshire, England,  in  1816;  married  Sarah  Davis, 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Sarah  (Lewis)  Davis, 
of  England,  born  in  1818,  married  in  1841,  chil- 
dren six:  Edward  D.,  Joshua  W.,  Stephen  L., 
James  C,  Esther  J.,  Alary  A.  and  one  son. 


Thomas,  jr.,  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  144th  regiment, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  placed  in  the  Libby  pris- 
on, and  after  nine  weeks'  confinement  and  starva- 
tion he  was  released  only  to  die  from  the  cruelty 
received  in  1863.  Parents  of  wife,  Edward  and 
Sarah  (Lewis)  Davis.  Parents,  Thonias  and 
Elizabeth  G.  Williams  Beavan,  who  settled  in 
Windsor  in  1842. 

Blatchley,  Vernon  C,  p.  o.  Lester,  born  in 
Windsor  in  1851,  has  been  assessor  two  terms, 
constable  and  held  other  minor  offices  ;  wife,  ALi- 
ry  E.  Kent,  born  in  1S56,  married  in  1875,  chil- 
dren five:  Charles  K.,  Lillian  AL,  Ida  J.,  Lottie 
and  an  infant  son.  Parents,  Albert  C.  and  Eliza 
Jane  (Guernsey)  Blatchley,  married  in  1S49, 
children  two  :  V.  C.  and  Virginia.  Grandparents. 
Daniel  and  Amy  (Bristol)  Blatchley,  who  settled 
in  Windsor  about  180S  or  '09,  children  eight,  six 
now  living. 

Blakeslee,  Fred  H.,  p.  o.  East  Windsor,  born 
in  Windsor  in  1861  ;  married  in  1884  to  Lydia 
•^IcLuary,  born  in  1868,  daughter  of  Martin  and 
Susan  McLuary,  of  Sanford.  Parents,  Robert 
H.  and  Jerusha  (Doolittle)  Blakeslee,  born  in 
Colesville,  the  former  in  1830,  died  in  1882,  the 
atter  born  in  1835,  died  in  1870,  children  four, 
three  now  living:  Edward  W,,  Arthur  L.  and 
Robert  H.,  who  was  supervisor  three  terms  and 
manufacturer  of  lumber, 

Blatchley,  Albert  C,  p.  o.  Great  Bend,  born 
in  Windsor  in  181 5 ;  first  wife,  Sarah  V.  Guern- 
sey, born  in  Windsor  iiT  181 5,  married  in  1837, 
died  in  1847  :  children  four,  two  now  living: 
Mrs.  Achsa  Hazzard  and  Mary  E.,  now  Mrs. 
Judd;  second  wife,  Eliza  J.  Guernsey,  born  in 
Ohio  in  1825,  married  in  1849;  children  two: 
Vernon,  born  in  1851,  and  Virginia,  born  in 
1854.  Parents,  Daniel  and  Amy  (Bristol)  Blatch- 
ley, who  settled  in  Windsor,  from  Connecticut, 
in  1808;  six  of  their  children  are  now  living. 

Chase.  Jairus  S.,  p.  o,  Windsor,  born  in  Afton, 
Chenango  county,  in  1842;  wife,  Sarah '  Hotch- 
kiss,  born  in  Windsor  in  1841,  married  in  1865, 
children  five:  Frank,  bom  in  1866,  died  in 
1881  ;  Harry,  born  in  i868  ;  Walter,  born  in 
1869  ;  Kate,  born  in  1876,  and  John,  born  in 
1880.  Parents  of  wife,  Harry  and  Amanda 
(Hempstead)  Hotchkiss.  Harry-  was  son  of 
Frederick  and  grandson  of  David  Hotchkiss, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor,  he  was  a 
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large  land  owner,  born  in  Connecticut.  Parents 
Nathan  B.  and  Electa  (Williams)  Chase,  the 
former  born  in  Connecticut  in  1S09,  the  latter 
in  Sanford  in  1S09,  settled  in  Win^isor  in  185S; 
Natlian  died  in  iS66,  leaving  widow  and  six 
children  :  James  W.,  Jairus  S.,  Nathan  B.,  lan- 
tha,  Sophia  and  Lettie.  Grandparents,  James 
W.  and  Anna  (Strong)  Chase,  came  from  Con- 
necticut, children  ten,  five  now  living.  Mr.  J. 
S.  Chase  enlisted  in  Co.  G.  Sgth  regiment  of 
N.  Y.  Vols.,  under  Col.  Fairchilds,  in  1S61,  was 
discharged  for  disability  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Hos- 
pital, \Vashington,  in  1S65  ;  has  been  justice  of 
the  peace  two  terms,  deputy  postmaster  seven 
years,  and  a  general  grocer  and  dealer  in  boots 
and  shoes,  beginning  the  mercantile  business  in 
1877. 

Childs,  Orrin  W,,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  born  in  San- 
ford in  1825,  was  ap}:)ointed  United  States  re- 
cruiting ofticer;  wife,  Betsey  Fairchilds,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Fairchilds,  of  Chenango  county, 
born  in  1831,  married  in  18-I.9;  children  three:" 
Frank  J.,  born  in  185 1,  J.  Seymour,  born  in 
1868,  and  Charles,  born  in  i860.  Parents,  Jo- 
siah  and  Betsey  (Aplington)  Childs.  the  former 
of  Massachusetts,  died  in  Michigan,  the  latter 
of  Sanford,  and  died  there,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren :  Abel,  Orrin  W.  and  Hannah. 

Coburn,  Adein  W.  (deceased),  born  in  Homer 
in  1806,  died  August  30th,  1877;  wife,  Hannah 
M.  Spencer,  born  in  Connecticut  in  18 15,  mar- 
ried in  1845,  daughter  of  Job  and  Hannah 
(Moulton)  Spencer,  of  Connecticut ;  Mr.  Adein 
Coburn  was  a  shoemaker  in  his  early  life,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Eagle  Hotel  of  Windsor,  also 
farmer  for  some  ten  y^ars.  In  1854  he  moved 
to  the  village  and  built  a  factory  for  manufac- 
turing whips,  in  which  business  he  made  a  fine 
success,  giving  employment  to  many.  His 
widow  now  resides  in  the  village  of  Windsor. 

Comstock,  Sabastian.  p.  o.  Cascade  Valley, 
born  in  Windsor  in  1,805  5  ^^^^j  Hannah  Benn, 
daughter  of  Hough  and  Betsey  (Wilkinson) 
Benn,  of  Broome  county,  born  in  1812,  married 
in  1828;  children  six:  Delia  A.,  who  married 
William  W.  \Vitrous,  Mary  E.,  who  married 
Frank  Plunkett,  Emma  E.,  who  married  George 
I.  Cronk,  of  Broome  county,  in  1874,  he  died 
in    1884,  Orsine  married  Roce[;ha  Comstock, 


j  Fred  G.  married  Sarah  Corwin,  William  A. 
I  married  Ellen  Smith,  who  died  in  1S79,  leaving 
j  two  children.  Parents,  .\bner  and  Anna  (Bacon) 
j  Comstock,  th.e  former  of  New  Hamjishire,  with 
I  his  father  settled  in  Lanesboro,  Pa.,  where  his 
parents  died. 

Dwight,  Chester,  p.  o.  West  Windsor,  born  in 
Windsor    in    1821  ;    wife,    Harriet  Eangdon, 
daughter  of  David  and    Harriet  (Whitrnore) 
Langdon,  born  in   Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1829, 
married  in    1851:   children  five:   Hattie  M., 
Ral[)h  L.,  ^lyron  C  N.  Porter  and  Macia  E. 
1  Parents,  Israel  and  Sarah  (Porter)  Dwight,  the 
I  former  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1770,  the  latter 
j  in  Connecticut,  married  in  iSoo,  settled  in  Wind- 
sor in  1S05,  both  died  in  1S60;  children  eleven, 
six  now  living :   Sylvester,   Clarissa,  Chester, 
Mary  and  Norman;  by  his  first  marriage  he  had 
four  children,  one  now  living. 

Edwards,  Alvin,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in  Wind- 
sor in  1832  ;  wife,  Ellen  Brovvn,  daughter  of 
Jesse  and  Abigail  (Church)  Brown,  born  in 
1846,  married  in  1872  ;  one  child,  Lyal  B.  Par- 
ents, William  and  Lodama  (Smith)  Edwards, 
the  former  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1789,  died 
in  1857,  the  latter  born  in  Connecticut  in  1794, 
married  in  1S16;  children  nine,  all  died  except 
Alvin,  who  resides  on  the  old  homestead  pur- 
chased by  his  father  in  1S16  :  the  farm  now  con- 
tains 180  acres  ;  Lodama  died  in  1866,  she  was 
a  daughter  of  Captain  Elijah  Smith,  of  the 
Revolution.  Grandparents,  Jasper  and  Betsey 
(Quick)  Edwards,  of  Pennsylvania,  settled  in 
Windsor  in  1793  ;  children  thirteen. 

Edson,  Dr.  Isaac  C,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Windsor  in  1823,  served  the  county  as  coroner 
and  town  as  supervisor  :  wife,  Lydia  Crofut,  of 
Colesville.  born  in  1822,  married  in  1841,  died 
in  1846,  leaving  two  children  :  Charles  C.  and 
Ann  Lucia ;  second  wife,  Sarah  Knowlton,  of 
Broome  couniy,  born  in  1829,  married  in  1852  ; 
one  daughter,  Ella  E.,  bom  in  186 r,  died  in 
1879.  Parents,  Harley  and  Phcebe  (Heath) 
Edson,  the  former  bom  in  1796,  the  latter 
born  in  1799,  married  in  1817  ;  the  fomier  died 
in  183S,  leaving  three  children:  Joseph  C. 
(deceased),  Dr.  Isaac  C.  and  Emily  D. ;  second 
husband.  Eben  Weeks:  children  two.  Dr.  Isaac 
Edson  was  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Med- 
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ical  College  in  1861,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Al- 
bany Medical  College  in  1S67,  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Windsor  in  1858;  he  has 
long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  community 
and  has  a  large  and  remunerative  practice. 

Edwards,  William  Eugene,  p.  o.  Windsor, 
born  in  Windsor,  Broome  county,  in  1846,  son 
of  Cyrus  and  Matilda  (Lockwood)  Edwards, 
the  former  born  in  Chenango  county  in  18 1 6. 
died  in  1871,  the  latter  died  in  1884,  leaving 
two  sons,  Robert  Bruce  and  William  Eugene. 
Robert  married  Francis  M.  Vinton,  of  Chenango 
county  ;  children  three  :  Bruce  V.,  Ernest  Glen 
and  Pearl  M.  Grandparents,  Jasper  and  Betsey 
(Quick)  Edwards,  the  former  of  Connecticut,  the 
latter  of  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  Windsor  in 
1793;  children  thirteen.  Jasper  was  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  was  with  General  Washington  at 
the  storming  at  Trenton,  was  afterward  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indian  chief  Brant,  taken  to 
Canada,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  ten 
months,  when  he  was  discharged. 

Eggleston,  Merritt,  p.  o.  East  Windsor,  born 
in  Windsor  in  1S33;  wife,  Jane  Marshall,  born 
in  Windsor  in  1832,  married  in  1854,  died  in 
1881,  leaving  three  children  :  John  H.,  Ella  A. 
and  Emma  J. ;  second  wife,  Mrs.  Emily  (Hoyt) 
Fletcher,  of  Chenango  county,  married  in  1S81  : 
she  has  one  son  by  former  marriage.  Parents, 
Harry  and  Pamelia  (Drake)  Eggleston,  the  for- 
mer born  in  1808,  died  in  1858,  the  latter  born 
in  1813;  children  seven:  ]^Ierritt,  John  H., 
Thomas  W.,  Leonard,  Irena,  Sarah  and  Ruth. 
Grandparents,  John  S.  and  Irena  (Edwards) 
Eggleston,  who  settled  in  Broome  county  before 
1800. 

English,  Charles  F.,  p.  o.  East  Windsor,  born 
in  Windsor  in  1851,  son  of  Albert  and  Cornelia 
(Bedient)  English,  the  former  born  in  Greene 
county  in  1S22,  married  in  1S53,  died  in  1SS4, 
the  latter  born  in  Otsego  county  in  1S33,  settled 
in  Broome  county  in  1835  ;  children  eleven,  nine 
now  living:  Charles  F.,  Ellen  A.,  Lucius  L., 
George  H.,  Martin  L.,  Carrie  M.,  Willie  M., 
Katie  B.  and  Lena  M.  Grandparents,  Nathan- 
iel and  Betsey  (Brewer)  English,  the  latter  died 
in  1846,  leaving  eleven  children;  second  wife, 
Sarah  Merriman,  married  in  1S51,  died  in  1880. 

Garlick,  Charles  E.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 


!  Windsor  in  1S37,  married  Electa  Chase,  born  in 
!  Chenango  county  in   1S45,  married  in  1S65  ; 

children  tliree  :  Carrie  E.,  ^lamie  B.  and  Charles 
1  E.,  jr.  Parents,  Samuel  R.  and  Polly  (Cham- 
berlain) Garlick,  the  former  born  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  in  1792,  died  in  1877,  the  latter  born  in 
Vermont  in  1797,  died  at  her  old  home  in  V^ind- 
sor  December  12th,  18S4.  Charles  E.  enlisted 
in  Company  G,  89th  Regiment  in  1861,  under 
Colonel  Fairchilds,  served  sixteen  months,  was 
in  the  battles  of  Camden,  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge. 

Guernsey,  Polly  P.,  born  in  Windsor  in  1S06, 
daughter  of  Joel  and  Fanny  (Judd)  Guernsey, 
married  in  Windsor  in  1805;  children  ttiree 
daughters:  Polly  P.,  Fanny  Penelope,  born  in 
181 2,  and  Ruth  M.,  born  in  1809,  married 
Joshua  Lonsbury  in  1830,  Ruth  died  in  1836, 
leaving  three  children  :  Mary,  Joel  and  Nathan- 
iel L.  Joel  C.  enlisted  in  the  rebellion  from 
Iowa,  served  three  years,  was  discharged  with 
his  regiment.  Joel  Guernsey  was  born  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  married  first  wife,  Persis  Strickland, 
of  Connecticut,  in  1783  ;  she  died  in  1804,  leav- 
ing three  cliildren  :  William,  Joseph  and  Diantha. 
Joel  served  through  the  war,  received  a  pension, 
and  died  in  1843. 

Hanson,  Isaac  B.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Davenport,  Delaware  county,  in  1823;  wife, 
Roana  SulUvan,  born  in  Oneonta,  Otsego  county, 
in  1827,  married  in  1848  ;  children  six  :  Charles, 
George,  Archie,  Inas,  Alice  and  Lillian.  Charles 
married  Miss  Emma  Cressen ;  children  two : 
Grace  and  Hany^;  George  married  Emma 
Smith ;  one  child,  Frank  ;  Archie  married  ^Ic.t- 
tie  Clark,  and  Alice  married  M,  Baker  ;  "Lillian 
married  Isaac  Mc^Iinn  ;  children  two.  Parents, 
Peter  and  Athildred  (Case)  Hanson,  the  former 
born  in  Germany,  the  latter  in  Delaware  county  ; 
children  four. 

Hill,  Stepiien  W.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Wayne  county,  Pa.,  in  1862,  married  Nellie 
Dunning,  of  Binghamton,  in  1883  ;  she  was  born 
in  1866,  settled  in  Wind.sor  in  1869.  Parents, 
Minor  R.  and  Margaret  (Conklin)  Hill;  children 
eight :  Morris  A.,  Elias  C,  Austin  W..  Stephen 
W.,  Emma  L.,  Lelen,  Rebecca  R.  and  Sarah. 

Hupman,  Aaron  Pearce,  p.  o.  AVindsor,  born 
in  ^\'in(lsor  in  1S21,  married  Catharine  Bcvier. 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Esther  (Van  Ame) 
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Bevier,  born  in  Broome  county  in  1S20,  married 
in  1848;  children  four:  Ella  A.,  Urbane  B., 
George  C.  and  Esther  D.  Parents.  Michael  and 
Roxana  (Pierce)  Hupman,  settled  in  ^Vindsor  in 
1816  ;  children  six,  all  now  living  :  Hiram,  John, 
Lucena,  Betsey,  A.  Pierce  and  Harriet.  Michael 
died  in  1850,  Roxana  in  1872. 

Hupman,  John,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in  Otsego 
county  in  180S;  first  wife,  Roxana  Hupman, 
born  in  Chenango  county  in  1S14,  married  in 
1838,  died  in  1852,  leaving  three  children: 
Mary  Ann,  Henry  and  Eli;  second  wife,  Ann 
Waterhouse,  born  \u  Binghamton  in  1S23,  mar- 
ried in  1853;  four  daughters:  Ada,  Laura, 
Stella  and  Lottie.  Henry  was  drafted  and 
served  in  the  war,  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  in 
1864.  Eli  enlisted  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
served  until  his  health  failed,  was  discharged  and 
draws  a  pension.  Parents,  Michael  and  Roxana 
(Pierce)  Hupman,  settled  in  Windsor  with  three 
children  in  1816;  children  six,  all  now  living. 

Judd,  Leman  AL,  p.  o.  Lester,  born  in  ^Vind- 
sor,  Dec.  26th,  1845  ;  wife,  Myra  Bute,  born  in 
Schoharie  county,  Oct.  19th,  1854,  married  Oct. 
15th,  1873;  children  two:  Lola  S.,  born  Oct. 
26th,  1874,  and  William  H.,  born  ]\Lay  28th, 
1879.  Parents,  Holbrook  S.  and  Orpha 
(Blatchley)  Judd,  the  former  born  in  Windsor 
Jan.  23d,  1822,  died  Jan.  ist,  1S53,  the  latter 
born  April  5th,  1823,  married  in  1843;  children 
two:  Leman  M.  and  William  H.,  bom  April 
15th,  1849,  and  died  in  1877.  Grandparents, 
Frederick  and  Caroline  (Abernathy)  Judd,  they 
settled  in  Broome  county  in  1791.  the  former 
was  born  May  4th,  1799,  died  March  loth,  1863, 
the  latter  was  born  Sept.  3d,  1805,  died  Jan. 
iith,  1879;  children  three,  two  now  living. 

Kent,  Eri,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in  Broome 
county  in  1823;  wife,  Amanda  B.  Howell, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  P'etsey  Adelia  (01m- 
stead)  Howell,  of  Otsego  county,  born  in  1822, 
married  in  1844;  children  seven,  three  died  in 
infancy.  Eri  is  a  successful  farmer,  having  1600 
to  1800  acres  of  land,  deals  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
owns  an  interest  in  the  Windsor  Cheese  factory 
and  Creamery.  Parents,  Useba  and  Patty 
(Woodruff)  Kent,  the  former  born  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1797,  the  latter  born  in  iSoo,  married  in 
1820  ;  children  nine,  six  now  living.  Grandpa- 


I  rents*  Eri  and  Betsey  Kent,  who  with  their  fam- 
I  ily  of  twelve  children  settled  in  Windsor  in  1804. 
I      Knox,  George,    p.  o.   Ouaquaga,   born  in 
I  Windsor  in  1815,  retired  lumber  manufacturer 
I  and  present  farmer;  wife,  Jerusha  Brown,  of 
j  Chenango  county,  born  in  1835,  married  in  185 1; 
children  three:  Abbie  ^L,  George  W.  and  Anna 
S.    Jerusha  was  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Abigail 
(Church)  Brown,  of  Chenango  county,  settled  in 
Broome  county  where  they  died  leaving  eleven 
children,  nine  now  living.    Parents,  Charles  and 
I  ]\Iellona .  (Badger)  Knox,  the  former  born  in 
j  Massachusetts  in  17 86,  died  in  1S61  ;  children 
I  seven,  five  now  living:  George,  Elizur  S.,  An- 
I  toinctte,  i\Lary  J.  and  Julia  A.    James  Knox 
with  his  wife  Lydia  Stratton  Knox,  were  the  orig- 
inal owners  of  the  place  now  occupied  by  Mil- 
ton  Knox,  where  they  settled  in  1786.  Mr. 
Knox  came  in  that  year  and  commenced  clear- 
ing the  land  and  put  in  a  crop.    In  the  spring  of 
1787  his  wife  came  with  their  eldest  child  Charles, 
then  one  year  old,  and  she  was  the  second 
white  woman  that  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Oua- 
quaga.   A  Mrs.   Doolittle  had  preceded  her  a 
few  months.    J.imes  and  Lydia  (Stratton)  Knox 
were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  marry  and  have  children.     Charles  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  the  others  were  all  born 
on  the  place  where  they  first  settled  and  where 
they  died,  each  over  eighty  years  of  age. 

Knox,  Milton,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  bom  in  Wind- 
sor, Broome  county,  in  1843,  was  supervisor 
three  terms,  owns  and  occupies  the  old  home- 
stead that  his  grandhither  purchased  in  1786, 
containing  280  acres,  enlisted  in  Co.  F.,  137th  N. 
Y.  Regiment  under  Col.  Ireland  in  1862,  served 
till  close  of  war,  was  discharged  at  Elmira ;  wife, 
Alice  Francis,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Francis,  born  in  Otsego  county  in  1848,  married 
in  1873.  Parents,  Col.  Ira  and  Anna  Doolittle 
Knox,  born  in  Broome  county,  the  former  in 
1801,  died  in  1871,  the  latter  in  1811,  died  in 
1884;  children  six. 

Knowlton,  Henry  M.,  p.  o.  West  Windsor, 
born  in  Windsor  in  1833,  has  been  assessor  one 
term  and  numerator  in  1S70,  tarmer  and  dairy- 
man,^ cattle  dealer  and  shipper;  wife,  Almira 
Hoadley,  born  in  Windsor  in  1840,  married  in 
i860;  children  two:   Etta  M.  and  Mattie  A. 
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Parents,  John  and  Mary  (Laml))«Kno\vlton,  the 
former  born  in  1795,  died  in  1S64,  the  hitter 
born  in  Vermont  in  1797  ;  children  seven  :  Mary 
Ann,  Luther  W.,  Hannah,  Lucinda.  Henry  i^I., 
Achsa  P.,  Royal  G.  and  John. 

McKune,  Joseph  F.,  p.  o.  Lanesboro,  Pa., 
born  in  SulHvan  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1S15;  wife, 
Betsey  A.  Curtis,  of  Susquehanna  county,  born 
in  18 1 6,  married  in  1836  ;  children  three  :  James 
F.,  Ida  and  May  E.  James  married  Dora  Wat- 
rous ;  children  three;  Ida  married  Isaac  Mun- 
ger;  May  married  Burdett  Van  Xostrand ;  one 
child :  Agnes  M.  Parents,  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth (Fowler)  McKune,  the  former  of  Orange 
county,  the  latter  of  Westchester  county  ;  chil- 
dren three,  two  now  living;  wife  died  in  Sullivan 
county;  second  wife,  Mary  Hilborn  ;  children 
eight. 

Manwarren,.  Henry,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Chenango  county  in  1813,  retired  farmer,  stock 
dealer  and  land  speculator ;  wife,  Hepsey  M. 
Martin,  of  Chenango  county,  born  in  1817,  mar- 
ried in  1837;  children  four:  William  Albert, 
Sarah  Ehzabeth,  Charles  Henry  and  Hattie 
Louise.  Parents,  Jabez  and  Sally  (Hopkins) 
Manwarren,  the  former  of  Connecticut,  the  lat- 
ter of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  married  in  Chenango 
county;  children  nine,  seven  now  living. 

Mason,  Sterne  A.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Colesville,  Broome  county,  in  1814;  wife,  Nan- 
cy A.  Sage,  born  in  Windsor,  1826,  married  in 
1848;  children  four:  C.  Libbie  M.,  Stanton  A., 
Frank  M.  and  Mollie  A.  Libbie  M.  married 
Orrin  Palmer.  S«-anton  A.  was  a  graduate  at 
West  Point  in  1875  and  is  at  present  in  com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  Cavalry  U.  S.  A.  now  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Lowell,  Arizona.  Frank  M.  was 
a  student  at  the  New  York  University,  returns 
to  complete  his  course.  Mollie  A.  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  female  college  at  Binghamton,  is 
now  a  teacher.  Mr.  Mason  settled  on  his  pres- 
ent homestead  in  1859,  on  which  place  the  first 
settlement  was  made  and  first  hou^e  built  after 
vacation  by  the  Indians  over  one  hundred  years 
ago,  in  this  part  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley. 
His  parents  were  Col.  Leman  and  Elizabeth 
(Freeman.)  Mason,  the  former  born  in  1783,  died 
1848,  the  latter  born  in  1786,  died  in  1873;  chil- 
dren eight,  four  now  living. 


Phelps,  Myron,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in  Albany 
county  in  1827,  married  Emily  Webster,  of  Owe- 
go,  born  in  1827,  married  in  1852;  children 
three:  William,  Mary  and  Frank.  Myron  is  a 
farmer  and  settled  in  Windsor  in  1868.  .  Parents, 
Bradford  and  Mary  (Beecher)  Phelps,  of  Albany 
county,  settled  and  died  in  Owego,  leaving  two 
children  :  ^lyron  and  Huldah. 

Phillips,  Williani  W.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Lee,  Mass.,  in  1835,  blacksmith  and  farmer  j 
wife,  Sarah  Page,  bom  in  Sanford  in  1833, 
daughter  of  Josepli  and  Catherine  Page,  mar- 
ried in  1S59;  children  two:  Willie  and  Lillie. 
Parents,  Orville  and  Harriet  (Davis)  Phillips, 
children  seven,  six  now  living.  Grandparents, 
Zacheus  and  Mary  Phillips  of  Massachusetts, 
who  settled  in  Windsor  in  1S40,  the  former  was 
in  the  war  of  181 2. 

Phillips,  Zacheus,  jr.,  p.  o.  West  Windsor, 
born  in  Windsor  in  1837;  wife,  Phebe  Andrews, 
born  in  Kirk  wood  in  1847,  married  in  1863; 
children  four:  Leslie,  Judson,  Lucy  and  Em- 
ma. Lucy  married  Brewster  Chase  in  1884. 
Parents,  Zacheus  and  Anna  (Ains worth)  Phillips, 

j  the  former  born  in  ^L^ssachusetts,  died  in  1875, 
the  latter  born  in  Windsor,  died  in  1866  ;  children 
three,  now  living :  George  W.,   Lydia  and  Za- 

j  cheus. 

Plunkett,  Frank,  p.  o.  Cascade  Valley,  born 
I  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1838,  settled  in  Windsor 
!  in  184S,  enlisted  in  Co.  G.,  89th  N.  Y.  Vols,  in 
I  t86i,  under  Col.  H.  S.  Fairchilds,  served  three 
1  years,  wounded  at  Antietam,  confined  in  hospi- 
i  tal  four  months,  was  discharged  in  1864,  at  Vir- 
I  ginia ;  wife,  Mary  E.  Comstock,  daughter  of  Sa- 
1  bastain  and  Hannah  (Benn)  Comstock,  born  in 
!  Windsor  in  1843,  married  in  1866;  children 
]  four :  Fred  L.,  Aubert  H.,  H.  M.  Irene  and 
I  Mary  C. 

!      Rider,  Charles  A.,  {).  o.  West  Windsor,  born 
1  in  Duchess  county  in  1S37,  has  been  assessor 
{  two  terms,  also  postmaster  and  enumerator,  is 
present  assessor  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a 
I  merchant  in  West  Windsor,  established  in  187  r,  is 
i  agent  for  a  fire  and  life  insurance  company,  an 
active  {:)artner  in  the  Kirkwood  Wagon  com- 
j)any,  at  Kirkwood  Village,  manufacturing  light 
and  heavy  spring  wagons,  etc. :  wife,  Sarah  E. 
i  Weed,  born  in  Colesville  in   1844,  married  in 
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1861;  children  three:  George  W.,  Fred  M.  and 
Bertha  A.  Parents,  Gambia  and  Lois  (Aibert- 
son)  Rider,  the  former  born  in  1806,  the  latter  in 
1818,  married  in  1836;  children  eight,  six  now 
hving. 

Riley,  Squire  Lewis,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1820,  was  justice  of  the  i)eace  twelve  years, 
conmiissioncr  one  term,  was  postmaster  fourteen 
years,  and  held  other  offices,  was  an  early  black- 
smith and  now  lives  on  his  farm ;  wife,  Esther 
N.  Alden,  born  in  Windsor  in  1818,  married 
in  1846;  children  three,  now  living:  Melissa, 
born  in  185 1;  Dewitt  M.,  born  in  1856,  and 
Eddie  W.  born  in  1S61.  Parents,  William  and 
Catherine  (Ahmday)  Riley,  the  former  of  Eng- 
land, the  latter  of  Xew  Jersey,  married  in  Broome 
county.  Grand[;arents,  Lewis  Alunday  and 
Mary  (Le  Compt)  Lewis,  who  settled  in  Ves- 
tal about  1790. 

Roberts,  William  H.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Delaware  county  in  1828,  settled  in  A\'in(Lsor  in 
1874,  was  excise  commissioner  six  years;  wife, 
Sarah  A.  Cramer,  daughter  of  William  and  Ma- 
ria A.  (Warren)  Cramer,  of  Pennsylvaniii,  born 
in  1838  married  in  1858;  one  son:  William  C. 
Parents,  John  A.  and  Deb(;rah  (Fish)  Roberts,  of 
Delaware  county,  they  died  in  Pennsylvania 
leaving  six  children;  William  IL,  Eli  \\'.,  James 
L.,  John  W.,  Elizabeth  and  Delia. 

Rogers,  John,  p.  o.  South  Windsor,  born  in 
Albany  county  in  1834;  wife,  Maria  Kasson, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Amelia  (Holcomb) 
Kasson,  born  in  Proome  county  in  1843,  married 
in  1862;  children  four:  William  J.,  George  E., 
Frank  K.  and  Amy  Belle.  Grand[;arents,  Adam 
and  Margaret  Kasson,  settled  in  Colesville  with 
their  three  sons  :  Lsaac,  P>lisha  and  Thomas.  Par- 
ents, Alexander  and  Lsabella  (Millen)  Rogers, 
natives  of  Scotland,  married  and  settled  in  Al- 
bany county  with  five  children,  seven  in  all,  six 
now  living. 

Simpkins,  Lewis  J.,  p.  o.  WindsoV,  born  in 
Afton,  Chenango  county  in  1835,  enlisted  in 
Company  E,  109th  N.  V.  Volunteers  under  Col. 
Tracy,  in  1862,  served  about  one  year,  was  dis- 
charged for  disability  at  Annapolis  Junction; 
wife,  Zadie  Pike,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lucy 
(Phillips)  Pike,  born  in  1835,  married  in  1863; 
children  three :   James  L.,  Edson  L  and  Flora 


I  E.    Parents,  Alanson  and  Betsey  (Thompson) 
I  Simpkins,  the  former  born  in  Greene  county  in 
I  i8or.  died  in  1S71,  leaving  five  children,  the 
!  latter  born  in  1806.  married  in  1828. 
I      Springsteen,  Gurley,  p.  o.  East  Windsor,  born 
i  in  \Vindsor  in  1833  ;  wife,  Francis  Vosbury,  of 
I  Colesville,  born  in  1838,  married  in  1S59,  died 
j  in  1875  leaving  five  children:  Addie,  Lucy,  Her- 
I  bert,  Althea  and  Burton ;  second  wife,  Susan 
j  Bresee,  of  Sanford,  born  in  1838,  married  in 
1876,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Susan  Bresee. 
Parents,  John  and  ^Lirtha  (Smith)  S|)ringsteen, 
the  former  of  Windsor,  born  in  j8io,  the  latter  of 
Canada,  born  in   1813,  married  in  1830;  chil- 
dren nine,  three  now  living.    Mr.  Springsteen  is 
at  present  a  tarmer,  and  owns  and  occupies  the 
old  homestead  of  Richard  Vosbury,  purchased 
before  1800. 

Stilwell,  Stephen  P.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  Broome 
county,  born  in  \Vindsor  in  1843,  farmer  and 
owns  the  farm  that  his  grandfather  Stephen  pur- 
chased in  1825  ;  wife,  Mary  Jane  Dean,  of  Coles- 
ville, born  in  1S45,  married  in  1S63;  children 
three:  Fenton  E.,  Luvernie  and  Olive  ^L  Par- 
ents, Thomas  and  Olive  (Phillips)  Stilwell,  the 
former  born  in  18 15,  the  latter  in  18 19,  married 
in  1S37  ;  the  latter  died  in  1883  leaving  one  son 
and  three  daughters.  Grandparents,  Stephen 
and  Sarah  (Taber)  Stilwell,  settled  in  Windsor  in 
1825  ;  children  six;  the  latter  was  born  in  1790, 
died  in  1878. 

Stow,  Merritt,  p.  o.  Windsor,  bom  in  Wind- 
sor in  1824,  farmer  and  occupies  the  farm  pur- 
chased by  his  father  in  181 1  ;  wife,  Calphurnia 
j  Atwcll,  of  Windsor,  born  in  1824,  married  in 
I  1847  ;  children  five  :  Eli  H.,  Mary  A.,  Sarah 
L.,  Anna  ^L  and  Ira  J.,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Parents,  Abel  and  Polly  (Perkins)  Stow,  the 
former  born  in  Connecticut  in  1781,  married  in 
1804,  died  in  1870,  the  latter  born  in  i7&e,  died 
ill  looi  ;  chih.iicii  clc'.cn,  ii ,  c  iiow  h'viiig :  ILir- 
vey,  Philamela,  John,  Phebe  Ann,  Merritt,  Albert, 
who  died  leaving  a  large  family  in  Texas,  Levy, 
wlio  (lied  in  Win'lsor  and  ALircus,  who  died  in 
Kansas.  Grandparents,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Turner)  Stow,  of  Connecticut ;  children  ten. 

Sweeney,  Dennis  \V.,  p.  o.  Ouaquaga,  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1825,  has  served  in  the  United 
States  naval  transport  service  in  1841,  and  was  an 
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early  seafaring  man  and  a  captain  in  Cortland 
county  under  the  old  military  organization.  Par- 
ents, Dennis  and  Sophina  (Swinberk)  Sweeney,  ot" 
Boston,  the  latter  died  in  Flusiiing,  L.  I.,  and  the 
former  married  second  wife,  Charity  Dorn,  born 
in  New  Jersey,  married  in  1S4S.  Dennis,  jr., 
was  a  seafeiring  man  in  early  life,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1863  and  died  in  1874  ;  chil- 
dren three  by  first  marriage  :  Dennis  W.,  Job  L. 
and  John. 

Terry,  Stephen  V.,  p.  o.  Cascade  Valley,  born 
in  Orange  county  in  1S16,  is  a  retired  caipenter 
and  builder,  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1864; 
wife,  Sarah  Reed,  of  Sullivan  county,  born  in 
1819,  married  in  1841 ;  children  four:  Austin, 
Jaline  W,,  Sarah  A.  and  Alpha.  Parents,  Aus- 
tin and  Sarah  (Myers)  Terry,  of  Orange  county. 

Waite,  James  E.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in  Deer 
Park,  Orange  county  in  1837,  was  supervisor 
five  terms;  erectedjin  1873  a  steam  saw-mill,  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  lumber,  has  also  another 
mill  three  miles  south  in  Windsor  and  has  lately 
erected  three  more  in  Pennsylvania,  is  an  exten- 
sive dealer  in  all  railroad  supplies,  was  postmas- 
ter under  Lincoln  for  fourteen  years  ;  wife,  Sa- 
rah J.  Brizzie,  of  Broome  county,  born  in  1843, 
married  in  1869  ;  children  three  :  Sarah  E.,  Ar- 
thur J.  and  Florence.  Parents,  Herman  and 
Emily  O.  (Edsall)  Waite,  the  former  born  in 
181 1,  died  in  1878,  the  latter  born  in  18 19, 
married  in  1836,  settled  in  Binghamton  in  1852  ; 
children  four. 

Watrous,  John  B.,  p.  o.  Lanesboro,  Pa.,  born 
in  Ridgefield,  Fairfield  county,  Conn.,  in  1S05, 
settled  in  Broome  county  in  1S23  ;  wife,  Anna 
Barnes,  daughter  of  Abijah  and  Phydima  Barnes, 
of  Connecticut,  born  in  Colesville  in  1808,  mar- 
ried in  1829;  children  ten,  five  now  living  :  Wil- 
liam W.,  Aviary  P.,  Emma  C,  Frances  M.  and 
Ada  C.  John  B.  Watrous  settled  with  his  par- 
ents, James  and  Sarah  (Bouton)  AVr.trous,  in  Del- 
aware county  in  1015,  from  Cuiinccticut,  parent.-) 
died  in  Broome  county  ;  children  five,  three  now 
living. 

Watrous,  Asa  W.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in  Coles- 
ville, Broome  county,  in  1829:  farmer  and  dairy- 
man ;  wife,  Minerva  Campbell,  of  Windsor,  born 
in  1829,  married  in  1853:  children  seven :  Charles 
H.jjohn  \V.,  William  A.,  Lydia  ].,  Lucy  A.,  Emily 


A.  and  Sarah  O.  Parents,  Seldcn  and  Lucy 
(Rugels)  Watrous,  the  former  of  Connecticut, 
born  in  1S06,  died  in  1S7S,  the  latter  born  in 
Windsor  in  1S03,  died  in  1SS2;  children  ten, 
eight  now  living.  Grand[)arents,  John  and  .\La- 
rantha  Watrous,  of  Connecticut,  who  settled  in 
Colesville  with  twelve  children. 

Watrous,  ^Villiam  W.,  p.  o.  Lanesboro,  Penn., 
born  in  Colesville  in  1829,  was  assessor  two  terms 
and  highway  commissioner  one  term,  also  a 
farmer  and  manufacturer  of  lumber;  wife.  Delia 
A.  Comstock,  daughter  of  Sebastian  and  Haiinaii 
(Been)  Con:istock,  born  in  1831,  married  in  1S51  ; 
children  four:  Charles  E.,  Dora  R.,  Hani,ah  A. 
and  Kate  C.  Parents,  John  B.  and  Anna  Barnes 
Watrous,  of  Connecticut,  the  former  born  in 
1805,  the  latter  in  tSo8,  married  in  1829;  chil- 
dren ten,  five  now  living. 

Watson,  Henry  L.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1842,  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
where  he  resided  until  1864  when  he  removed  to 
Windsor,  is  a  farmer  and  stock  grower,  owns  and 
resides  on  the  old  homestead  of  186  acres.  Par- 
ents, Jeremiah  and  Pamelia  (Rockwell)  Watson, 
the  former  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1808,  died  in 
1876,  the  latter  born  in  1812;  children  six: 
Edward  AL,  Henry  L.,  Julia,  Elizabeth,  Albert 
S.  and  Phillip  J. 

Watson,  Robert  B.,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 
Greene,  Chenango  county  in  1835,  i^'i^'iiried 
Amanda  R.  Porter,  born  in  Colesville  in  1S36, 
married  in  1856;  children  two:  Morris  J.  and 
Bruce  I\L  Morris  J.  married  Ella  Quimby  in 
1884,  moved  to  Kansas  where  he  was  elected 
justice  of  peace.  Parents,  Gardner  and  Louisa 
(Ste}>hens)  W^atson,  married  in  Greene  county 
where  he  died,  the  latter  resides  with  her  >>i)n 
Robert  R.,  in  Windsor,  aged  eighty  years  ;  cinl- 
dren  five,  one  now  living. 

Wheeler,   William,  p.  o.  Windsor,  born  in 

I  \\'iud.-,ur  n  1853,  'Aas  adtmilted  to  tl:e  1  ::r  ::t 
Binghamton  in  1876;  wife,  Jennie  F.  Cic--'Mi, 
married  in  1875.    Parents,  Squire  Franklin  G. 

I  and  Minerva  (Bartholomew)  Wheeler,  tiic  for- 
mer began  the  practice  of  law  in  Deposit  about 
1830,  setded  in  Windsor  in  1835,  married  twice, 
one  child  now  living  by  first  marriage  and  f<'iir 
by  second  being  five  in  all,  four  dead,  lie  [l .  (>■ 
\V.)  died  in  1882. 
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SANFORD. 

Ahrens,  John,  p.  o.  Sanford,  born  in  Hanover, 
near  Bremen,  Germany,  in  1822,  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  in  New  York  city  in  1S45,  where  \ 
he  remained  until  1858;  wife,  Catharine  Linch, 
born  in  New  York  city  in  1834,  married  in  1S50, 
children  five :  Mary,  Nicholas,  Catharine,  John 
P.  and  Juliette;  they  settled  in  Sanford  in  1858, 
where  he  purchased  his  present  homestead  of 
140  acres.  Parents,  George  and  Catherine  Ah- 
rens, who  died  in  Germany. 

Allen,  Elbert,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Otsego 
county,  in  1837;  wife,  Phoebe  Mattice,  born  in 
Schoharie  county  in  1841,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Mattice,  married  in  1859,  children  ciglit :  Adam 

D.  jLoren  E.; Frank,  William  D.,  Grant,  LillieM., 
Amasa  J.  and  Rutherford  B.  Parents,  Justin  and 
Margaret  (Russ)  Allen,  of  Otsego  county,  died 
in  Schoharie  county,  leaving  fourteen  children, 
all  now  living. 

Atwell,  Edward,  farmer,  manufacturer  and 
shipper  of  lumber,  born  in  Windsor  in  1827  ; 
wife,  Hannah  A.  McClure,  daughter  of  David 
and  Hannah  Springsteen  McClure,  born  in  1832, 
married  in  1849,  children  six:  Delia  A.,  r^Iorris 

E.  ,  Edna  A.,  Marvin  W^,  Eliza  H.  and  Benja- 
min B.  Parents,  Amnion  and  Appalina  (  Heath) 
Atwell,  of  Broome  county,  children  seven,  all 
living,  the  oldest  64,  the  youngest  44.  Pa- 
rents reside  at  Windsor.  Grandparents,  Paul 
and  Abigail  (Mail)  Atwell,  of  Connecticut,  the 
former  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  a  pen- 
sioner, children  eight. 

Baker,  Diar,  p.  o.  Sanford,  born  in  Sanford  in 

1854,  farmer  and  dairyman,  owns  240  acres, 
wife,  Abistene  Austin,  born  at  Masonville  in 
1858,  married  in  1875,  one  child,  Mabel,  born 
in  1882.  Parents,  George  and  Abbey  (Todd) 
Baker,  the  former  born  in  Greene  county,  the 
latter  in  Delaware  county,  married  and  settled 
in  Sanford  in  1845,  children  nme,  the  former 
died  in  1877,  the  latter  is  still  living  aged  56. 

Beardsley,  Eben  N.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in 
Otsego  county  in   1836,  settled  in  Deposit  in 

1855,  began  the  general  smithing  business  in 
1857,  built  his  extensive  shop  and  factory  in  1872, 
manufactures  wagons  and  repairs  all  farm  i?ii- 
plements.  His  son,  Willard  R.,  became  a  part- 
ner in  the   business    in   1884:  wife,  Mary  E. 
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Daniels,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Temperance 
(Grommon)  Daniels,  born  in  Delaware  county 
in  1836,  married  in  1S56,  children  four:  Wil- 
lard R.,  born  in  1857,  who  married  Jennie  V. 
Moses  in  1878,  they  have  one  child,  Lulu  B. ; 
Ella  J.,  born  in  i860,  was  graduated  in  music  in 
18S2;  Freddie  H.,  born  in  1864,  died  in  1870, 
and  Edmond  V.,  born  in  1868,  commenced  den- 
tist business  in  1884. 

Beers,  Nelson  G.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Wal- 
ton, Delaware  county,  in  1823,  settled  in  San- 
ford in  185 1  ;  wife,  Adelia  Gregory,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Freelove  Gregory,  of  Delaware 
county,  born  in  Delaware  county  in  1832,  mar- 
ried in  1851;  died  in  1869  ;  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Betsey  Booth,  married  in  1S76.  Parents,  Heze- 
kiah  and  Cynthia  Goodrich  Beers,  of  Connecti- 
cut, settled  and  died  in  Otsego  county,  children 
eight,  seven  now  living. 

Bice,  Henry,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Otsego 
county  in  1824,  enlisted  in  Co.  H.,  ist  N.  Y. 
Vols.,  in  1864,  served  till  close  of  war;  wife, 
Lydia  Mar,  of  Otsego  county,  married  in  1863, 
died  in  1872,  one  child  by  a  former  marriage, 
Lennetta  Bice.  Parents,  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Sharp)  Bice,  of  Coeymans,  settled  in  Otsego  then 
Broome  county  in  1850,  where  they  died  having 
six  children,  three  now  living. 

Booth,  Bouton,  p.  o.  Gulf  Summit,  born  m 
Tompkins,  Delaware  county  in  1830;  wife,  Nan- 
cy Dibble,  daughter  of  John  and  Nancy  (Colwell) 
Dibble,  the  former  born  in  Delaware  county,  the 
latter  in  England,  Nancy,  born  in  Delaware 
county  1830,  married  in  185 1,  children  four,  three 
now  living :  N.  Albina,  George  A.  and  Delphene 
A.  Parents,  Erastus  and  Nancy  (Holden) 
Booth,  the  former  born  in  1793,  died  in  1864, 
the  latter  born  in  1799,  married  in  181 7,  died 
in  1 88 1,  children  thirteen,  six  sons  enlisted  in  the 
Rebellion,  one  was  killed  and  one  wounded. 

Brown,  Charges  K.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Co- 
lumbia county  in  1843,  settled  in  Broome  county 
in  1850,  began  the  drug  business  in  connection 
with  books  and  stationery  in  1865,  has  been  clerk 
of  the  village  for  the  past  eleven  years,  is  member 
of  the  board  of  education  and  secretary  of  the 
newly  organized  Deposit  Water  Company;  wife, 
Elizabeth  Hoffman,  married  in  1866,  children 
eight.  Parents,  John  and  Caroline  (Clark)  Brown, 
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the  former  died  in  Columbia  county,  children 
four,  the  latter  died  in  iSSi. 

Burrows,  Charles  A.,  born  in  Sanford  in  184.0, 
farmer;  wife,  Caroline  Chihls,  born  in  Greene 
county  in  1840,  married  in  1866,  children  four: 
Rachel,  George,  Willie  C.  and  Carrie  B.  (de- 
ceased). Parents,  Elisha  and  Polly  (Whitaker) 
Burrows,  the  former  born  in  Connecticut  in  1796, 
died  in  1882,  the  latter  bom  in  1803,  died  in 
1877,  children  nine,  six  now  living  :  Harriet,  Ad- 
aline,  Eunice,  Emalinda,  Daniel  E.  and  Charles 
A.  D.  E.  and  C.  A.  were  in  the  war  in  1862,  the 
former  draws  a  pension  from  injuries  received. 
Daniel  E.  was  born  in  1842,  married  Melissa 
Childs  in  1866,  children  three  :  ^lary,  Henry  and 
Charles  D. 

Campbell,  Alonzo,  p.  o.  North  Sanford,  born 
in  Schoharie  county  in  181 8,  has  been  assessor 
one  term,  collector  and  poormaster  for  several 
years,  and  a  retired  farmer  and  merchant,  was 
the  first  merchant  in  North  Sanford,  retired  in 
1861 ;  wife,  Caroline  De  Vol,  born  in  Otsego 
county  in  1821,  married  in  1841,  children  four, 
two  now  living :  Theodore  and  ]\Iary  ;  Theodore 
enlisted  in  the  Rebellion  in  1862,  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  confined  for  five  months.  Parents, 
John  and  Olive  Henry  Campbell,  of  Sharon,  set- 
tled in  Otsego  county  in  1820,  died  in  Decatur, 
the  former  in  1854  and  the  latter  in  188 1,  chil- 
dren nine,  eight  now  living. 

Campbell,  Densmore,  p.  o.  North  Sanford, 
born  in  Otsego  county  in  1833,  farmer  and  agent 
for  the  Champion  mowers,' reapers  and  all  farm 
machinery ;  wife,  Ruth  A.  Mosher,  daughter  of 
A.  T.  Mosher,  born  in  Sanford  in  1835,  married 
in  1861 ;  children  two  :  Cassius  M.,  born  in  1865 
and  Charles  W.,  bom  in  1867  ;  children  two, 
who  died  in  infancy.  Parents,  John  and  Olive 
(Henry)  Campbell,  who  settled  in  Otsego 
county  in  1820. 

Cheeseman,  George,  farmer  and  dairyman, 
175  acres,  born  in  Kent,  England,  in  1818; 
wife,  Harriet  Brewer,  born  in  England  in  1821, 
married  in  1841  ;  children  ten;  they  settled  in 
Sanford  in  1846,  where  he  now  resides  ;  wife  died 
in  1861.  Parents,  Thomas  and  Ann  (Kingsworth) 
Cheeseman ;  they  lived  and  died  in  Kent,  chil- 
dren nine,  two  daughters  are  now  living  in  Eng- 
land, two  sons  in  America,  George  and  Edward. 
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George  settled  in  Albany  in  1840,  remained 
there  for  sixty  years. 

Clark,  John  Q.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Orange 
I  county  in   1S31,  settled  in   Broome  county  in 
I  1870,  purchased    the  steam  planing  mill  and 
sash,  blind  and  door  factory,  erected  in  186S, 
which  was  since  destroyed  by  fire.  He  has  had  it 
rebuilt  with  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing 
i  the  various  articles  in  his  line ;  wife,  Maria  L. 
i  Kerr,  born  in  1830,  married  in  1S57  ;  one  child  : 
I  Alvira  B.,  born  in  1S62.    Parents,  David  and 
j  Hannah  Gilson  Clark,  of  Orange  county;  cb.il- 
l  dren  eleven,  seven  now  living. 
I      Corwin,  David,  p.  o.  Gulf  Summit,  born  in 
I  Sanford   in    18 18,    has    been  constable  three 
terms,  was  the  first  postmaster  at  Gulf  Summit, 
holding  the  office  three  years  ;  wife,  Polly  Heath, 
bom  in  1826,  married  in  1843  ;  children  seven 
noW'  hving  :  Sarah  E.,  Francis  E.,  Elsie  J.,  Mary, 
Bessie,  Albert  and  Willis.    Parents,  Alfred  and 
Rachel  Lamonreaux  Corwin,  the  former  born  in 
1790,  died  in  1858,  the  latter  born  in  1787,  died 
in  1876;  children  twelve,  two  now  living. 

Crane,  Joel,  jr.,  born  in  Delhi,  Delaware 
county,  in  182 1,  is  a  stock  and  dairy  farmer,  re- 
tired carpenter  and  builder,  was  highway  com- 
missioner three  years  ;  Trife,  Lucina  f^ink,  bora 
in  Greene  county  in  1827,  married  in  1S49 ; 
children  three :  Almiron  L.,  Elijah  E.  and  Hat- 
tie  N.  Parents,  Joel  and  Batlisheba  (Bisbe-) 
Crane,  the  former  of  Connecticut,  the  latter  of 
Delaware  county,  married  in  18 19,  setded  in 
Sanford  in  1839;  children  eleven,  ten  now  liv- 
ing;  the  former  died  in  1869. 

Crane,  Nelson,  born  in  Delaware  county  in 
I  1828,  was  superintendent  of  schools,  assessor 
I  two  terms,  justice  of  the  peace  one  term,  elected 
supervisor  in  18S4,  re-elected  in  1SS5,  and  is  a 
farmer  and    civil  engineer;  wife.  Harriet  Van 
Plorn,  bom  in  Delaware  county  in  1831,  mar- 
ried in  i860,  died  m  1S81.    Parents,  Simeoii 
and  Charlotte  (Anthony)  Crane,  the  former  born 
in  Connecticut  in  1794,  was  a  soldier  in  the  1S12 
war;  the  latter  bom  in  Delaware  county  in  1802, 
married  and  settled  in  Sanford  in  1844,  the  for- 
1  mer  died  in  1879,  the  latter  died  in  Aug.,  18S4, 
'  aged  82  ;  children  four:  Erastus,  Nelson,  Laura 
j  and  Marietta.    Grandparents,  Simeon  and  Anne 
i  (Easton)  Crane,  setded  in  Delaware  county  in 
i  1796. 
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Dean,  John  P.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Broome 
county  in  1824,  has  been  assessor  for  four  terms, 
the  last  in  1882,  held  other  minor  offices:  wife. 
Fancy  C.  Jarvis,  daughter  of  Henry  Jarvis,  born 
in  Duchess  county  in  1838,  married  in  1S54; 
one  child:  Ida  S.  Parents,  Zenas  K.  and  Polly 
(Peters)  Dean,  the  former  born  in  Broome 
county  in  1796,  died  in  1883.  Grandparents, 
Nathan  and  Lois  Dean,  natives  of  Connecticut. 

Decker,  Alva  F.,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1853;  wife,  Lamira  West,  daughter  of  Jones  and 
I.ucretia  West,  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1859, 
married  in  1S75;  children  two:  Carrie  M.  and 
Omoo.  Parents,  J.  C.  and  Orrilla  (Johnson) 
Decker,  the  latter  died  leaving  ten  children, 
eight  now  living.  Elias  C.  Decker,  the  oldest  of 
the  family,  is  forty-four  years  of  age,  was  drafted 
on  the  1 6th  day  of  October,  1862,  served  ten 
months  and  was  honorably  discharged  the  5th 
day  of  August,  1863,  then  re-enlisted  in  March, 
1864  for  three  years,  and  was  discharged  for  dis- 
ability the  last  of  November,  1864.  George 
Decker,  the  next  oldest,  enlisted  in  March,  1S64, 
and  died  at  Arlington  Heights  the  last  of  July. 

Decker,  Ezra,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  North 
East,  Duchess  county,  in  18 10,  settled  in  San- 
ford  in  1840,  with  his  mother,  Lucretia  Decker, 
she  died  in  Broome  county  leaving  her  son  Ezra, 
who  married  Sally  Penney,  daughter  of  Deacon 
John  and  Sally  (Hulse)  Penney,  early  settlers  of 
San  ford ;  children  thirteen,  seven  now  living. 
Ezra  resides  on  his  old  homestead,  purchased  on 
first  settlement  in  county,  of  144  acres.  He  has 
two  children :  Lucretia,  born  November  30th, 
1 86 1,  and  George  E.,  born  July  8th,  1864. 

De  Money,  Henry  C,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in 
Roxbury,  Delaware  county,  in  1S25,  was  in  the 
First  N.  Y.  V.  Cavalry  in  1864-65  :  wife,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Planning,  daughter  of  L.  W.  Robinson 
and  widow  of  Mr.  Chas.  Fannin who  died 
leaving  three  children,  born  in  New;  Hampshire 
in  1816,  married  in  1847;  children  four:  Adel- 
bert  H.,  Mary  E.,  Guzalia  A.  and  L.  Eugene. 
Parents,  Moses  and  Betsey  (Conroe)  De  Monev, 
the  former  of  New  Jersey,  born  in  1796,  died  in 
1871,  the  latter  of  Duchess  county,  born  in  1802; 
children  nine,  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Devereaux,  Alvin,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born"  in  Al- 
bany county  in  1820,  settled  in  county  in  1S47, 


purchased  his  present  homestead  and  built  a 
large  saw-mill  which  is  run  by  water  power,  lo- 
cated on  the  Delaware  river,  in  1848,  also  built 
a  large  tannery  which  he  has  run  until  the  last 
year,  giving  employment  to  100  hands  and  car- 
rying on  an  extensive  lumber  business,  re- 
tiring from  the  lumber  business  he  has,  with 
his  son,  given  his  attention  to  breeding  fine 
blooded  stock.  He  has  two  large  dairy  farms  ; 
the  homestead  contains  over  a  thousand  acres ; 
first  wife,  Julia  A.  Tanner,  bom  in  Albany 
county,  married  in  1S45.  ^^i^^^  i'"*  1872  :  children 
eight,  six  now  living :  second  wife,  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelia N.  Allen,  married  in  1874.  Mr.  Dever- 
eaux has  been  supervisor  six  terms,  and  was  run 
on  the  Democrat  ticket  twice  for  Member  of  As- 
sembly, once  for  Congress  and  was  presidential 
elector  in  1884. 

De  Witt,  Marcus  W.,  p.  o.  McClure,  boni  in 
Ulster  county  in  1S44,  settled  in  Sanford  in 
1867,  enlisted  in  the  Rebellion  in  Co.  F.,  56th  N. 
Y.  Regiment  under  Col.  Van  wick  in  1863, 
served  through  the  war  and  was  not  discharged 
until  1865;  wife,  ^Irs.  Eliza  Gregory,  daughter 
of  Henr}-  and  Ann  (Brandow)  Reichard,  born 
in  Greene  in  1843,  married  first  husband  in 
i860,  he  died  in  1869  leaving  three  children  : 
Charles,  Arthur  and  George ;  Mrs.  Gregory 
married  Mr.  De  Witt  in  1870;  children  five, 
one  dead:  Clinton,  Satie,  Elton,  Henry  and 
Grace.  Parents,  John  S.  and  Catherine  De  Graff, 
of  Ulster  county,  who  died  in  Sullivan  county. 

Fletcher,  James  ^L,  p.  o.  McClure,  born  in 
Wayne  county,  Pa.,  in  1836,  settled  in  Broome 
countv  in  1874  ;  wife,  Laura  Wheeler,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  and  Louisa  (Simonds)  Wheeler, 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1841,  married  in  1862, 
children  seven  :  Russell  B.,  born  in  1863,  Ev- 
erett C,  born  in  1867,  Orville  T.,  born  in  1869, 
Jennie  L.,  born  in  1870,  Anna  D.,  born  in  1873 
and  James  l.ee  G.,  born  in  1877,  Eaii  S.,  born  in 
1880,  died  1883.  Parents,  Benjamin  and  Pattie 
(Bigelow)  Fletcher,  the  former  of  Connecticut, 
the  latter  of  Massachusetts,  settled  and  died  in 
Wayne  county,  Pa. ;  children  five,  three  now 
living. 

Ford,  William  L.,  p.' o.  Deposit,  merchant, 
dealer  in  all  staple  and  fancy  dry  goods,  grocer- 
ies, etc.,  has  been  supefvi.sor  of  the  town  and 
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member  of  assembly  for  three  terms,  was  active 
in  procuring  bill  of  a  special  act  for  the  corpora- 
tion of  Deposit,  which  embraced  a  part  of  two 
counties,  to  be  able  to  act  as  though  but  one; 
born  in  Middleville,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. ,  in 
1820,  went  to  Binghamton  in  1S41,  settled  at 
Deposit  in  1846,  began  the  mercantile  business 
which  he  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  had  as  partner  for  twenty-five  years,  i\Ir. 
John  Perry.  In  1882  Mr.  James  H.  Rogers,  of 
Chenango  county,  was  admitted  and  the  house 
is  called  at  present  Ford  &  Rogers. 

French,  Emerson  C.  (deceased),  born  in  Che- 
nango county  in  1845,  has  been  carpenter  and 
builderand  general  farmer  ;  died  December  14th, 
1884;  wife,  Louise  M.  Scofield,  born  in  Delaware 
county  in  1844,  married  in  1867  ;  children  two: 
Addie  M.  and  Mary  E.  Parents,  Nelson  and 
Lois  (Broad)  French,  the  former  born  in  1808, 
married  first  wtfe,  Lydia  Harper,  in  1839,  who 
died  leaving  four  children  ;  second  wife,  Lois, 
born  in  1818,  married  in  1839;  children  three: 
Emerson  C,  Horatio  N.  and  George  B. 

Gardineer,  Nicholas  N.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  farmer, 
lumber  and  stock  dealer,  born  in  Sanford  in 
1856;  wife.  Bertha  Hawks,  daughter  of  Elihu 
and  Electa  (Lewis)  Hawks,  born  in  i860,  mar- 
ried in  1878  ;  children  two  :  Floyd,  born  in  1881, 
and  Edna,  born  in  1884.  Parents,  Nicholas 
and  Polly  (Lord)  Gardineer,  the  latter  bom  in 
Delaware  county, the  former  in  Herkimer  county; 
children  eight,  three  died  in  infancy  and  five  still 
living:  Jacob,  Rachel,  Betsey,  Rebecca  and 
Nicholas  N. 

Gregory,  William  M.,  farmer  404  acres,  born 
in  Kortright/  Delaware  county,  in  1836,  was  col- 
lector in  Sanford  in  i860  and  1S61,  assessor 
in  Windsor  one  term,  and  commissioner  of  high- 
ways two  terms,  elected  assessor  in  Sanford  in 
1884;  wife,  Laura  A.  Bathrick,  adopted  daughter 
of  John  A.  and  Laura  C.  Bathrick,  born  in  Dei- 
aware  county  in  1841,  married  in  1862  ;  children 
four:  Fred  W.,  Elton  H.,  Annie  L.  and  Jay 
Lamonti.  Parents,  Henry  and  Freelove  (Sea- 
men) Gregory,  the  former  born  in  Bedford  in 
1795,  the  latter  in  Delaware  county  in  1797, 
married  in  Delaware  county;  children  eleven, 
eight  now  living.  Henry  was  in  the  W\ir  of 
18 1 2,  and  received  a  pension  for  services. 


Hall,  Joel  ^L,  p.  o.  Gulf  Summit,  born  in 
Otsego  county  in  iSii,  died  in  1SS4;  wife, 
Eliza  Stiles,  daughter  of  Rev.  Stepiien  and  Sally 
(Hatheway)  Stiles,  the  former  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey, the  latter  in  Pennsylvania,  married  in  1805; 
children  fourteen  that  lived  to  advanced  age, 
nine  are  still  living.  Rev.  Stephen  was  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman,  and  his  father  was  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier.  Eliza  Stiles  was  born  in  181 1,  mar- 
ried in  1836;  children  nine,  six  now  living: 
Lovisa  ^L,  Harrison  H..  Emily  A.,  Edick,  Clark 
F.  and  Elizabeth  i\L  Parents,  Seth  and  Sena 
^lanchester,  of  Duchess  county. 

Hamlin,  Rev.  Adam  K.,  born  in  Maryland, 
Otsego  county,  in  1824,  came  to  Sanford,  Broome 
county,  in  1844,  was  assessor  one  term,  was  or- 
dained in  1862  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Sanford,  where  he  remained  conducting  his 
stock  and  dairy  farm  in  connection  with  his  min- 
isterial duties,  except  spending  a  few  years  at 
Afton  and  West  Bainbridge;  in  1878  he  retired 
from  his  pastoral  duties,  only  officiating  as  sup- 
ply when  called ;  wife.  Electa  Whitney,  born  in 
Davenport  in  1830,  married  in  1855;  children 
ten :  Adam  L.,  Wayland  B.,  Clarence  H., 
Roemma  D.,  Minnie  O.,  Hattie  A.,  Mary  E.. 
Jessie  C,  Eva  E.  and  Jennie  H.  Parents,  John 
and  Catharine  (Vanslyke)  Hamlin,  the  former 
born  in  1797,  the  latter  in  1803,  married  in  1823  ; 
children  eleven,  six  now  living. 

Hamlin,  Adariah  (deceased),  born  in  Otsego 
county  in  1831,  died  in  1873,  married  Nancy  C. 
Fuller,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Eunice  (Wilbur) 
Fuller,  born  in  Sanford  in  1836,  married  in  1853  ; 
children  four:  Eunice  A.,  Fred  E.,  Candice  L. 
and  Jane  A.  Parents,  John  und  Catherine  (Van- 
slyke) Hamlin,  who  settled  in  Sanford  in  184 1  ; 
children  eleven,  six  now  living.  Parents  of 
wife,  Solomon  and  Eunice  Fuller,  the  former 
vras  born  in  1S05,  the  latter  in  1813,  married  in 
1S28,  the  latter  died  in  1850,  leaving  four  ciiii- 
dren ;  second  wife,  Mrs.  Calista  De  Vol.  Grand- 
parents were  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  county. 

Hamlin,  William  H.,  p.  o.  North  Sanford, 
born  in  Otsego  county  in  1826,  owns  330  acres, 
was  assessor  one  term  and  is  a  general  farmer  and 
dtaler  in  lumber;  he  erected  in  18S3  a  steam 
saw,  lumber,  lath,  shingle  and  custom  feed-nnll 
at- North  Sanford,  the  main  part  of  which  is  one 
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story,  20  X  60,  and  addition  of  24  x  32,  and  run  ! 
by  forty  liorse-power ;  wife,  Ketscy  King,  daugh-  j 
ter  of  Levi  King,  born  in  Sanford  in  182S,  mar-  j 
ried  in  185 1;  children  four:  George,  Luella,  | 
Clara  and  Norabelle.  Parents,  John  and  Cath-  ! 
erine  (Van  Slyke)  Handin.  | 

Hempstead,  Nicholas,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  1809;  wife.  Prudence  Mc- 
Clure,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  McClure, 
born  in  Sanford  in  1808,  married  in  1834;  chil- 
dren four:  Henry  M.,  Bessie  H.,  David  T.  and 
Sarah  M.  Parents,  David  and  Eunice  (Murry) 
Hempstead,  of  Long  Island,  who,  with  their 
family  of  five  children,  settled  in  Sanford  about 
1810. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  retired  harness  maker  and 
apiarist,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Duchess  county 
in  1831;  wife,  Malinda  Merrifield,  born  in 
Duchess  county  in  1S2S,  married  in  1854;  chil- 
dren four  :  Walter  i\L,  Will,  Phrjebe  and  ALary. 
Parents,  Richard  and  Abigail  (Wyatt)  Jackson, 
of  Duchess  county,  married  in  Stanford,  settled 
in  Broome  county  in  1854,  the  former  died  in 
1875,  the  latter  yet  survives,  aged  eighty-three. 

Kedzie,  Adam  A.,  p.  o.  Sanford,  served  two 
terms  as  justice  of  the  peace,  was  superintendent 
of  the  poor  nine  years,  and  assistant  internal  reve- 
nue assessor  for  nine  years;  first  wife,  Cynthia 
Gregory,  of  Delaware  county,  born  in  18 18, 
married  in  1840,  died  in  1858  ;  children  two, 
who  died  in  infancy;  second  wife,  Margaret 
Kiendle,  born  in  Baden  in  1824,  married  in 
1863.  Parents,  George  and  Christine  (Archi- 
bald) Kedzie,  born  in  Scotland,  married  in  1815  ; 
children  two  :  Adam  A.  and  Andrew. 

Kneiskern,   Lewis,    p.    o.  Sanford,  born  in 
Schoharie  county  in   1821^  is  stock  and  dairy  ! 
farmer  ;  wife,  Eliza  Catherine,  daugliter  of  Peter  \ 
and  Lydia  Vosburgb,  the  former  was  in  the  war  | 
of  1812;  born  in  Schoharie  county  in  1820,  mar-  ! 
ried  in   1845;   cliildren  three:   John    Weslev,  i 
born  in  1851  ;  Emily  Catherine,  born  in  1855, 
and  James  Matthew  in  1865.    Parents,  Peter 
and  Sophia  (Long)   Kneiskern,  of  Schoharie 
county,  settled  in  Delhi,  where  she  died,  the 
former  died  in  1881;  children  eleven,  five  now  j 
living.  j 

Latliam,  John,  p.  o.  North  Sanford,  fiirmer,  ; 
moved  from  Gilboa,  Sclioharie  county,  in  1831,.  j 


to  Tomkins,  Delaware  county,  in  1S61,  came  to 
Santbrd  in  1S63  ;  wife.  >Liria  Salsbury,  born  in 
1835,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Margaret  f. 
(Welch)  Salsbury,^ born  in  Schodack,  Rensselaer 
county,  married  in  1861.  children  three:  Willie 
A.,  Candace  and  Arthur  R.  Parents,  Samuel 
Latham  and  Marinda  (Hunt)  Latham,  the  form- 
er bom  in  Saratoga  county,  the  latter  in  Gilboa; 
they  now  reside  in  Tomkins.  Delaware  county. 

Leigh t,  Henry,  p.  o.  Sanford,  born  in  Sanford 
in  1846;  wife,  Frank  Seley.  daughter  of  Ebene- 
zer  and  Maxamillie  (Dayton)  Seley,  born  in 
North  Harpersneld  in  1S54,  married  in  1S77; 
children  three :  Leonard.  ^Lary  and  Mable. 
Parents,  Joshua  and  ^lary  (  Xicol)  Leight.  the 
former  born  in  Delaware  county,  the  latter  in 
Scotland,  married  in  1838,  the  former  died  in 
1876,  the  latter  died  in  1883;  children  five, 
three  now  living. 

McMurray,  Robert  L.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in 
Kortright,  N.  Y.,  in  1823;  wife,  Margaret  Em- 
ily St.  Clair,  daughter  of  Archibald  and  Anna 
(Shields)  St.  Clair,  the  former  of  Scotland  and 
the  latter  of  England,  children  twelve ; 
the  former  died  in  Ireland  and  the  latter 
came  to  New  York  and  died  in  1868.  Marga- 
ret was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1832, 
married  in  1853,  settled  in  Broome  county  in 
1873;  children  four:  James  S.,  George  H., 
Archibald  A.  and  Anna  Jane  McMurray.  Pa- 
rents, George  H.  and  Jane  McMurray,  early  set- 
tlers of  Delaware  county:  children  eleven. 

Merrill,  John  R.,  born  in  Schoharie  county  in 
1830,  settled  in  Sanford  in  1841,  has  been  asses- 
sor three  years,  collector  in  1863  and  held  other 
minor  ofiices  :  he  has  a  fine  farm  of  400  acres, 
and  keeps  fine  Jersey  cows,  built  a  custom  mill 
in  1856,  run  the  same  for  many  years,  located 
on  the  Oquaga,  having  two  run  of  stone,  11-2 
stories  high  and  was  a  fine  success  until  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  wife,  Caroline  Sheiman,  bum 
in  Alleghany  county  in  1836,  married  in  1857; 
children  four:  Lucetta  A.,  born  in  1858  ;  Lot- 
tie M.,  born  in  1859;  George  Elmer,  born  in 
186 1,  and  Jennie  S.,  in  1862.  Parents,  John 
Merrill  and  Molly  Hamilton  Merrill,  de.-cendant 
of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Merrill,  Sidney  B.,  born  in  Sanford  in  1844; 
wife,  Carrie  Salisbury,  daugtiter  of  William  and 
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Polly  (Hendry)  Salisbury,  the  former  died  in 
1879,  the  latter  in  1881;  children  seven.  Wil- 
liam enlisted  in  the  137th  Regiment  in  1862, 
served  three  years,  was  discharged  'vith  his  regi- 
ment. Sidney  B.,  was  marrietl  in  1884.  Pa- 
rents, John  and  Molly  (Hamilton)  Merrill,  the 
former  born  in  Connecticut  in  iSoo,  died  in 
1878,  the  latter  born  in  1S02,  niarried  in  1827, 
died  in  1861  ;  children  seven,  six  now  living. 

Mosher,  Wesson,  p.  o.  North  Sanford,  born  in 
Sanford  in  1833;  wife,  Elizabeth  A.  French, 
born  in  Delaware  county  in  1S34,  married  in 
1859;  children  two  :  Burr  W.  and  May.  Wil- 
liam H.  Mosher  was  born  in  1S40,  married  Ma- 
tilda A.  Scofield,  born  in  1842,  married  in  1870  ; 
one  child,  Maud  A.  Parents,  Alfred  and  Amy 
(Wilber)  Mosher,  born  in  Duchess  county,  the 
former  in  1804  and  died  in  1879,  the  latter  born 
in  1807,  married  in  1829,  settled  in  S^mford  in 
1831,  the  latter  born  in  1807,  died  in  1878; 
children  seven. 

Perry,  John  B.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Ame- 
nia.  Duchess  county,  in  1818,  settled  in  Broome 
county  in  1855,  was  an  under  sheriff  of  Ducliess 
county,  has  retired  from  the  mercantile  trade 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  shipping  butter  and 
cheese  ;  first  wife,  Mary  L.  Simpson,  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  married  in  1844,  died  in  1864  ;  children 
two:  Almira  S.,  who'died  in  1871,  and  Charles 
B. ;  second  wife,  ^Irs.  ^[ary  E.  J.  Short,  of 
Homer,  married  in  1869;  one  son  who  died  in 
infancy.  Parents,  Thomas  and  Catherine  (Bel- 
ding)  Perry,  of  Amenia,  the  former,  who  died  in 
1872,  was  a  leading  man. 

Pinney,  Grover,  farmer  and  lumber  manufac- 
turer, born  in  Broome  county  in  1S26;  wife,  Ey- 
dia  Luscombe,  daughter  of  William  and  Sally 
(Clendenen)  Luscombe,  the  former  of  Connect- 
icut, the  latter  of  Vermont,  born  at  Cherry  Val- 
ley in  1828,  married  in  1850;  children  five,  four 
now  living :  Charles  L,,  Grover,  jr.,  who  was 
killed  at  a  railroad  accident  Feb.  21st,  1885, 
Eleazer,  Fred  G.  and  Carrie  G.  Parents,  John 
and  Sally  Hulse  Pinney,  the  former  born  in 
Vermont,  the  latter  in  Orange  county,  married 
in  Delaware  county,  died  in  Broome  county; 
children  thirteen,  seven  now  living,  the  oldest  is 
ninety  years,  and  the  youngest  fifty-six. 

Post,  Stephen,  born  in  Orange  county  in  1804, 
settled  in  Broome  county  in  1S48,  purchased  a 


farm  of  400  acres,  which  he  lias  divided  among 
his  sons  and  three  of  the  brothers  have  added 
some  400  acres  more  :  first  wife,  Louisa  Bull,  of 
Orange  county,  married  in  1827,  died  in  1S44; 
I  chiKlren  eight,  four  now  living  ;  second  wife, 
I  Hannah  Bull,  born  in  1845,  died  in  1875,  leav- 
ing two  daughters  :  Millie  and  Emily. 

Post,  Daniel  B.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Mon- 
roe, Orange  county,  in  1831,  married  ^Llry 
Fortner,  bom  in  Sanford  in  1835,  married  in 
1853;  children  six:  Josephine,  William  D., 
Charles,  Ida  and  Ira  (twins),  and  Elizabeth. 
Stephen  B.  Post,  brother  of  Daniel  B.,  was  born 
in  Monroe,  Orange  county,  in  1834;  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth Fortner,  adopted  daughter  of  Leander  and 
Eliza  Fortner.  married  in  1864,  she  died  in  1S74; 
second  wife,  Frances  E.  Johnson,  born  in  Sanford 
in  1858,  married  in  1875;  cliildren  three:  Edith 
M.,  Matie  R.  and  Kittie.  Parents,  Stephen 
and  Hannah  Post,  who  settled  in  county  in 
1848,  when  they  now  reside,  the  fornier  has 
passed  his  eightieth  birthday. 

Robbins,  Solomon,  p.  o.  Afton,  born  in  Otse- 
go county  in  181 5;  wife,  Mary  Wood,  daughter 
I  of  Caleb  Wood,  of  Delaware  county,  born  in 
I  Walton  in  181 1,  married  in  1836;  children  three 
I  living:  Frederick,  Mary  S.  and  John  S.  Par- 
I  ents,  James  and  Sarah  (Hicks)  Robbins ;  chil- 
i  dren  five  now  living. 

Rivenburgh,  Jonas,  p.  o.  Oquaga  Lake,  born 
in  Susquehanna  county  in  1827,  was  assessor 
one  term,  overseer  of  the  poor  four  terms,  and 
at  present  owns  a  farm  of  130  acres,  situated  on 
the  lake,  which  has  become  one  of  the  popular 
I  resorts  for  summer  recreation.    Mr.  Rivenburgh 
I  has  opened  his  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
I  those  wishing  a  quiet  place  for  the  leisure  sea- 
I  son  ;  wife,  Rachel  M.  Coil,  born  in  1831,  mar- 
j  ried  in  1850 children  four:  Agnes,  Carrie  A., 
'  C.  Jennie  and  Sarah  E.    Parents,  Peter  and 
i  Ruth  (Kels  y)   Rivenburgh,   born  in  Preston 
I  Hollow,  married  and  settled  in  Susquehanna 
j  county  in  1826;  children  seven. 
I  •   Roberts,  John  W.,  farmer,  born  in  Delaware 
I  county  in  1812;  wife,  Selina  Mitchell,  daugiuer 
1  of  Pearce  and  Xabby  (Burr)  Mitch.ell,  born  in 
I  Mer(^(iith  in    i8[2,  married  in  1835;  children 
'  three :  Harriet  A.,  John  M.  and  Sarah  S.  Par- 
I  ents,  John  and  Polly  (.Vnthon))  Roberts,  tlie 
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former  born  in  Westchester  county  in  1781,  set- 
tled in  Delaware  county  in  1790.  coming  with 
his  parents  with  an  ox  team  througli  the  wilder- 
ness or  by  marked  trees  ;  the  former  died  in 
Broome  county,  aged  eighty-seven,  and  the  lat- 
ter aged  eighty-eight. 

Russell,  Lewis  L.,  p.  o.  Afton,  born  in  Una- 
dilla,  Otsego  county,  in  1836,  enlisted  in  the 
First  New  York  Engineers,  Coii^pany  I,  in  1864, 
served  till  close  of  war,  has  been  justice  of  the 
peace  twelve  years,  is  stock  and  dairy  farmer, 
and  for  many  years  served  as  executor  and  admin- 
istrator of  estates;  wife,  Emma  A.  Williams, 
daughter  of  William  O.  and  Harriet  (Harper) 
Williams,  of  Broome  county,  born  in  1841,  mar- 
ried in  1861  ;  children  seven :  Gertrude  L,, 
Orson  G.,  Minnie  A.,  Mary  E.,  George  W., 
Ernest  R.  and  Edgar  J.  Parents,  John  and 
Eliza  (Gilbert)  Russell. 

Seward,  Luman  P.,  p.  o.  McClure,  born  in 
Sherburne  in  1807,  settled  in  Sanford  in  1809; 
first  wife,  Harriet  Shafter,  married  in  1837,  died 
in  1857,  leaving  one  child,  Orsamus,  who  is  a 
Free  Methodist  clergyman ;  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Lurana  (Jennings)  McClure,  widow  of  Thomas 
McClure,  married  in  1857  ;  first  husband  died 
leaving  one  son,  Silas  W.  McClure,  who  is  a 
railroad  operator.  Parents,  Silas  and  Charlotte 
(Way)  Seward,  of  Connecticut :  the  former  was 
a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  pensioner,  and  died 
in  1852;  children  ten,  one  now  living. 

Scott,  James  H.,  p.  o.  Oquaga  Lake,  bom  in 
1821  in  Halifax,  Vt.;  wife,  Alvira  Jane  Wilder, 
of  Vermont,  born  in  1823,  married  in  1845,  set- 
tled in  county  in  1869;  children  two:  Eveline 
C,  born  im  1847,  Elwin  J.,  born  in  1854, 
the  latter  married  Mary  Raymond,  who  was  bom 
in  1856,  married  in  1874  ;  children  three:  Ray- 
mond, Cora  B.  and  Etta  M.  James  H.  Scott 
purchased  his  present  homestead  in  1869;  he 
has  opened  his  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  many  friends  as  well  as  strangers,  and  has 
some  very  beautiful  cottage  sites  for  families. 

Sexsmith,  Levi,  p.  o.  North  Sanford,  born  at 
Harpersfield,  Delaware  county,  in  1826;  wife, 
Fanny  Bush,  daughter  of  Samuel  H.  and  Sally 
(Clark)  Bush,  of  Chenango  county,  born  in 
1829,  married  in  1859;  children  five:  Emery 
T.,  born  in  1861,  Addison  B.,  born  in  1863, 


I  Mary  A.,  born  in  1868,  Fanny  M.,born  in  1870, 
j  and  Jennie  E.,  born  in  1S74.    Parents.  Thomas 
i  and  Abigail  (Seeley)  Sexsmith,  the  former  of 
Queens  county,  Ireland,  born  in  1 795,  the  latter 
of  Delaware  county,  married  in  1822;  children 
ten,  seven  now  living. 

Shiner,  John,  p.  o.  McClure,  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1826,  settled  in  county  in  1S62,  mar- 
ried Hannah  Smitli.  daughter  of  David  and 
Mary  (^Lann)  Smith,  of  Harperstield,  born  in 
j  Harperstield  in  1826,  married  in  1S57:  children 
I  three :  George,  Charles  and  Frank.  Parents, 
I  Jacob  and  Catherine  (Phooder)  Shiner;  they 
i  died  in  New  Jersey,  leaving  six  children. 
I      Stiles,  Charles  H.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  San- 
I  ford  in  1S45,  was  collector  one  year,  overseer  of 
the  poor  two  years  and  commissioner  of  high- 
ways one  year,  is  farmer,  lumberman  and  shipper  : 
wife,  Sarah  ^L  Whitaker.  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Clarissa  (Klulce)  Whitaker,  born  in  Delaware 
I  county  in  1S43,  married  in  1868  ;  children  three  : 
i  Emily  E.,  John  M  .  and  Charles  A.  Parents, 
I  John  and  Theodosia  (Armstrong)  Stiles,  the 
j  former  born  in  1807,  died  in  1847,  the  latter 
I  born  in  1S08,  died  in  18S3. 
!      Thomson,  Henry,  p.  o.  Sanford,  born  in  Scot- 
'  land  in  1807.  purchosedhis  present  homestead  in 
!  Sanford  of  106  acres,  cleared  and  improved  it 
!  by  his  own  lab(5r,  is  now  retired,  living  with  his 
son  ;  wife,  Jane  Nicol,  born  in  Scotland  in  181  o, 
married  in  1836  ;  children  eight,  seven  now  liv- 
ing: John  N.,  Ann  AL,  ALary  J.,  Wallace,  Rob- 
i  ert  B.,  Jane  R.  and  Alexander;  wife  died  in 
I  1876.    Parents,  William  and  Marion  (Davie) 
i  Thomson,  of  Scotland,  who  settled  with  their 
I  family  in  Delaware  county  in  183 1,  went  to  San- 
I  ford  in  1838,  died,  leaving  nine  children,  six  now 
j  living. 

1  Thorn,  Stephen,  born  in  Coeyuians,  Albany 
I  county,  in  1810;  wife,  Deborah  E.  Van  Dusen, 
i  born  in  Schoharie  county  in  18 18,  married  in 
I  1839,  died  in  1878,  leaving  two  children  :  James 
;  W,  and  Elizabeth,  the  latter  has  been  a  teacher 
i  and  now  remains  at  home  with  her  father,  the 
;  former  married  Mary  O.  Utter.  Parents,  Pelick 
j  and  Silvia  Thorn,  of  Albany  county,  the  former 
I  died  in  Albany  county  and  the  latter  in  Scho- 
i  harie  county;  children  nine,  five  now  living, 
i.     Towner,  Levi  B.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Penn- 
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sylvania  in  1861  ;  wife,  Delia  Dart,  of  Wayne 
county,  born  in  1863,  married  in  1884.  Parents. 
Rev.  1.  P.  Towner  and  Sally  Jane  (Vanness) 
Towner,  the  latter  of  New  Jersey  ;  children 
three  :  Osee  O.,  Levi  B.  and  Jerry  B.  Osee  O. 
married  William  R.  Meeker. 

Underwood,  Jonas,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in 
Delaware  county  in  1805,  was  commissioner  of 
highways  six  terms,  poormaster  for  thirteen  years 
and  at  present  a  retired  farmer  ;  wife,  Polly  Stiles, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Burrows)  Stiles, 
born  in  1806,  married  in  1828;  ctuldren  four: 
Augustus  Henry,  Daniel  S.,  Jonas,  jr..  and  Sarah. 
Parents,  Jonas  and  Sally  (Pine)  Underwood, 
the  former  of  Connecticut,  settled  in  Sanford 
with  six  children  in  1806;  children  ten  in  all, 
but  one  son,  Jonas,  and  Almira,  who  settled  in 
Illinois,  now  living. 

Valentine,  Matthias  G.  G.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born 
in  New  Brunswick  in  1823  ;  wife,  Mary  A. 
Landon,  of  Delhi,  born  in  1828,  married  in  1848. 
moved  to  Sanford  in  1S51  from  Meredith,  Dela- 
ware county  ;  children  two :  Gallatia  C.,  born 
in  1849,  and  Eunice  M.,  born  in  1S52.  the  latter 
married  James  Gray  in  1878;  children  two: 
Hubert  G.  and  Leon  C. ;  the  former  married 
Ellen  Lovelace,  born  in  1851,  married  in  1S74; 
children  three:  Raymond  G.,  Ina  L.  and  Roland 
D.  Parents,  Matthias  G.  and  Mary  (Ackerly) 
Valentine,  the  former  born  in  Westchester 
county  in  1790,  married  at  Yonkers,  died  in 
1826,  the  latter  born  in  1789,  died  in  1880; 
children  three  now  living. 

Van  Tassel,  Killian,  p.  o.  Deposit,  bom  in 
Broome,  Schoharie  county,  in  1830;  wife,  Lo- 
rana  (Driggs)  Adams,  widow  of  John  Adams, 
born  in  Schoharie  county  in  1837,  married  first 
husband  in  1856,  one  child,  Frances  D.,  born  in 
1857,  married  second  husband  in  1872,  children 
three  :  Jennie  M.,  Gay  G.  and  Arthur.  Lorano 
is  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Zilpha  (Birchard) 
Driggs,  children  eight,  five  now  living.  Parents, 
Jeremiah  and  Polly  (Decker)  Van  Tassel,  of 
Columbia  county,  children  twelve,  five  now  liv- 
ing. 

Walker,  David,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  Mason- 
ville,  Delaware  county,  in  1820;  wife,  Polly 
Fuller,  born  in  Sanford  in  1827,  daughter  of 
Isaiah  and  Lydia  (Robins)  Fuller,  married  in 


j  1848;^  children  three:    Ellen,  born  in  1S49, 
i  William  in  185 1,  and  Harriet  in  1855.  David 
I  is  a  farmer  and  dairyman,  settled  in  countv  in 
I  1849,  having  150  acres.    Parents,  William  and 
i  Anna  (Sayer)  Walker,  the  former  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  latter  in  Otsego  county,  married  nt 
Bainbridge;    children  seven:    Warner,  James, 
Sarahan,  William,  David,  Orrin  and  Steven ; 
children  of  Isaiah  and  Lydia  (Robins)  Fuller: 
Sally,    Polly,    Lamira,    Isaiah,    Lusinda  and 
Marthe. 

Walker,  Joseph,  p.  o.  Sanford,  born  in  Ireland 
in  1827,  left  his  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen  for 
New  York,  on  the  ship  Rochester ;  after  twelve 
weeks'  passage  he  reached  New  York  and  re- 
mained four  years,  then  took  passage  to  Cali- 
fornia via  Cape  Horn,  remained  there  four  years, 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  married  Jane 
^lurray,  in  1853  ;  children  four;  settled  in  San- 
ford and  purchased  his  present  homestead  of 
i  250  acres. 

Whitaker,  Stephen  Frank,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born 
in  Sanford  in  18 14  ;  wife,  Dorcas  Gardineer.born 
in  Herkimer  county  in  1816,  married  in  1836; 
children  five:  Daniel  W.,  Nelson  W.,  Sarah, 
Phoibe  and  Frank  F.,  jr.  His  son  Daniel  W. 
now  runs  his  large  farm  of  500  acres.  Parents, 
John  and  Catherine  (Weaver)  Whitaker,  the 
former  died  in  1868,  the  latter  in  1853;  children 
fourteen,  nine  now  living.  Grandparents,  Squire 
and  Elizabeth  (Ogden)  Whitaker,  the  former  of 
England,  settled  in  county  in  1787. 

Wickwire,  Andrew  E.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in 
Saratoga  county  in  1825,  is  a  retired  engineer, 
i  settled  in  Binghamton  in  1866,  formed  a  part- 
I  nership  with  Matthew  C.  Russell,  and  settled  in 
I  Deposit  in  the  general  hardware,  stoves,  tin.  and 
j  all  house  furnishing  goods  in  this  line ;  wife, 
I  Emma  Horton,  born  in  Saratoga  county,  mar- 
I  ried  in  185 1  ;  children  two  living:  Andrew  Sey- 
I  mour  and  E  Iward  Mather.  Parents,  Isaac  and 
i  Nancy  (Evans)  Wickwire,  of  Connecticut ;  chil- 
I  dren  nine,  four  now  living. 

j  Wilcox,  Henry  W.,  p.  o.  Deposit,  born  in  El- 
mira  in  1842,  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1849; 
wife,  Francis  Dean,  daughter  of  A.  H.  and  Ad- 
I  aline  (Citcheon)  Dean,  born  in  1845,  married 
'  in  1867;  children  three:  Henry  W.,  jr.,  Fred- 
,  erick  D.  and  Nellie.     Henry  W .  enlisted  in  the 
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144th  N.  Y.  Vols,  in  1862,  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant.  Since  his  discharge  he  has  been  ; 
active  in  the  RepubHcan  ranks,  and  owned  and  | 
run  for  some  time  the  Oquaga  House,  which  he  | 
has  lately  retired  from  and  now  resides  on  his  j 
homestead  farm.  Parents,  Dr.  Rowland  and  j 
Louisa  (Peters)  Wilcox,  the  former  died  in  1S49,  i 
the  latter  in  1883;  children  two:  William  R. 
and  Henry  W. 

UNION. 

Aker,  William,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer, 
owns  138  acres,  born  in  county  in  1844,  settled 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides  in  1874,  en- 
listed in  Company  E,  50th  New  York  Engineers, 
in  1862,  was  ^discharged  in  1865  :  wife,  Christina 
J.  Deyo,  daughter  of  Richard  Deyo  ;  children 
two  :  Carrie  and  Minnie. 

Allen,  F.  B.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer,  owns 
54  acres,  born  in  Union  in  1824,  son  of  Law- 
rence Allen,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Broome 
county;  wife,  Harriet  Puh-er,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Pulver,  a  resident  of  county ;  children  three : 
Libbie  M.,  Estella  H.  and  Nellie  J.  Father, 
Lawrence  Allen,  was  born  in  county;  his  father 
(Samuel  Allen)  came  from  New  Jersey  about 
the  year  1790. 

Allen,  William,  farmer,  owns  75  acres,  born 
in  Binghamton  in  1810,  son  of  Zenas  Allen,  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Binghamton,  settled  in 
Union  in  1820,  and  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
resides  in  1873.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for 
grain  and  dairy  farming. 

Allen,  W.  H.,  farm,er,  owns  102  acres,  soil  a 
sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  well  adapted  to  grain 
or  dairy  farming,  born  on  the  farm  where  he 
now  resides  in  1840.  It  is  a  part  of  the  old  Allen 
homestead  owned  and  occupied  by  his  grand- 
father. He  is  a  son  of  Samuel  Allen,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  county. 

Andrews,  Eugene  M.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer 
and  milk  dealer,  owns  25  acres,  the  soil  is  a  clay 
loam,  well  adapted  for  both  grain  and  dairy  farm- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Unjpn  in  1848;  wife, 
Fanny  E.,  daughter  of  S.  B.  Tyler;  children 
three  :  Jesse,  May  and  Lynda.  Parents,  Miles 
C.  and  Abigail  (Bliss)  Andrews. 

Bacon,  Solonion,  p.  o.  Union,  carpenter  and 
builder,  has  a  farm  of  35  acres,  born  in  Cortland 


county  cin  1S30,  settled  on  the  farm  where  he 
now  resides  in  1S69,  was  the  first  settler  on  the 
farm,  son  of  Ansel  Bacon,  a  native  of  Saratoga 
county,  his  parents  were  among  the  early  setders 
of  Homer;  wife,  Harriet  E.  Keeler ;  children 
two  :  Eugene  L.  and  George  W. 

Badger,  Peter  M.,  p.  o.  Union,  born  in  Union 
in  1834,  was  fireman  on  the  Erie  railroad  in  1852, 
and  on  the  Toledo  railroad  began  as  engineer 
in  1854;  wife,  Elizabeth  A.  Layton  ;  one  child, 
Belle  M.  Parents,  ^^larcus  M.  and  Rebecca  L. 
(?^[ersereau)  Badger. 

Baker.  Harrison  T.,  p.  o.  Union,  farmer  and 
commissioner  of  highways  of  the  town  of  Union, 
born  in  Union  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides 
in  1840.  enlisted  in  1862  in  Company  I,  50th  N. 
Y.  Vols.,  was  discharged  in  1865  at  Fort  Barry, 
Virginia ;  he  is  a  son  of  Russel  and  Maria 
(Thomas)  Baker,  the  former  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, the  latter  of  New  York. 

Balch,  Colonel  Benjamin,  p.  o.  Union,  retired 
farmer,  born  in  Vermont  in  181 2,  settled  in 
Union  in  18 16,  was  ensign,  major  and  colonel 
in  the  New  York  State  Militia,  was  highway 
commissioner  three  years,  assessor  six  years, 
justice  of  the  peace  eight  years  and  supervisor 
four  years;  wife,  Lucy  J.  Cary,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cary;  children  four:  Belle,  Fred,  Frank 
and  Netne.  Father.  Nathan  Cary,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Vermont. 

Barnes,  Columbus  C,  p.  o.  Union,  owns  143 
acres,  soil  well  adapted  to  farming  and  garden- 
ing, born  in  Cortland  county  in  1847,  settled  in 
this  town  and  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies  in 
187 1.  He  is  the  son  of  Elijah  Barnes,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  setded  in  Cordand  county  in 
I  1S35;  wife,  Eleanor  Spangenberg,  daughter  of 
Hawley  Spangenberg,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Barnes,  Jasper,  farmer  and  gardener,  born  m 
Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  moved  to  Cort- 
!  land  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  from  there  to  Wayne 
I  county.  Pa.,  in  185 1,  remained  there  until  1859, 
fromi  there  to  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. ;  married 
in  1863  to  Henrietta  Verreau,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis and  Elizabeth  Verreau,  settled  in  Union  in 
1 868;  one  child,  Bessie  F.,  born  in  1882. 

Barton,  Chancellor,  p.  o.  Union,  farmer,  born 
in  New  Jersey  in  1832,  settled  in  Tioga  county 
I  in  1836,  came  to  Union  in  1861,  moved  on  his 
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fami  in  1864;  wife.  Fanny  Worrick,  who  died 
leaving  three  children  :  Mar)-  P.,  Irvin  S.  and 
Fanny  M. ;  second  wife,  EHza  E.  Worrick  :  chil- 
dren two :  Julia  E.  and  Hattie  P.  Father, 
Leonard,  who  died  in  1883  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year ;  mother,  Sally,  is  still  living  in  her  eighty- 
seventh  year. 

Bovee,  Ira,  p.  o.  Hooper,  owns  212  acres, 
soil  well  adapted  to  grain  and  dairy  farming, 
well  watered  and  adapted  to  raising  stock,  has 
two  sets  of  buildings  and  could  be  divided  into 
two  farms,  was  born  in  Otsego  county  in  1S19, 
settled  on  this  farm  with  his  father,  Henry  Bovee, 
in  1840;  wife,  Amanda  O'Brien,  of  Albany 
county;  children  two:  Loeva  and  Fred. 

Brooks,  L.  S.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer  and 
milk  dealer,  owns  142  acres,  well  adapted  to 
grain  and  dairy  farming,  born  in  Middletown, 
Orange  county,  in  1S39,  settled  in  Cortland  in 
1839,  settled  on  present  farm  in  1870,  son  of 
James  and  Emeline  (Rogers)  Brooks  ;  wife,  Lo- 
rette  N.  Tanner,  a  resident  of  Cortland  county  ; 
children  four :  Minnie  A.,  Frank  L.,  Vernon  S. 
and  Charles  M. 

Cary,  William  B.,  p.  o.  Choconut  Centre, 
general  merchant,  has  been  postmaster  four 
years,  born  in  this  town  in  1S49,  commenced 
business  here  in  1876;  wife,  Ida  Brown,  daugh- 
ter of  O.  C.  Brown.  Father,  Charles  Cary,  a 
resident  of  Binghamton ;  children  two  :  Frankie 
and  Johnie. 

Cortright,  Jervis,  p.  o.  Choconut  Centre,  owns 
53  acres,  all  under  improvement,  soil  clay  loam, 
well  adapted  to  grain  and  grass,  was  bom  in 
Binghamton  in  1833,  son  of  Abraham  Cortright ; 
wife,  Sarah  Shepard,  daughter  of  Joseph  Shep- 
ard,  son  of  George  W\  Abraham  Cortright,  son 
of  Thomas  Cortright,  was  born  in  1797,  was 
married  to  Eliza  Cary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cary, 
in  1827.  Abraham  Cortright  was  well  and 
favorably  known  for  his  business  qualities,  own- 
ing at  one  time  quite  an  amount  of  real  estate,  in 
connection  with  a  hotel  one  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Binghamton  ;  he  was  also  a  cattle  dealer 
and  drover.  Noting  his  military  career,  he  was 
a  commissioned  officer,  that  of  colonel  in  the 
;  State  IMilitia. 

!    Chrysler,  J.  A.,  p.  o.  Union  Centre,  owns  107 
acres,  farm  is  well  watered  and  convenient  to  i 


stock  raising,  born  in  Albany  county  in  1833, 
settled  in  this  county  in  1853,  on  the  present 
farm  in  1861  ;  wife,  Harriet  Gibbs.  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Gibbs.  one  of  the  hrst  settlers  of  this 
town  ;  children  three  :  Myra,  Elber  and  Elma. 

Cleveland,  Charles,  p.  o.  Hooper,  owns  127 
acres,  born  in  this  town,  on  the  farm  where  he 
now  resides,  in  1S25;  wife,  Hannah  Jane  Van- 
noy,  daughter  of  Elias  Vannoy  ;  one  child,  Jen- 
nie Cleveland.  Father,  Joseph  Cleveland,  who 
settled  on  this  farm  with  his  father,  Joseph  Cleve- 
land, in  1813;  they  were  the  first  settlers  on 
this  iarm. 

Cleveland,  William  H.,  p.  o.  Hooper,  farmer, 
owns  40  acres,  land  well  adapted  to  grain  and 
dairy  farming;  wife,  Elizabeth  Rockwell,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Rockwell :  one  child,  Abraham 
L.  Father,  Rodolphus  Cleveland,  who  was  son 
of  Joseph. 

Crocker,  Roe,  p.  o.  box  333,  Binghamton,  X. 
Y.,  farmer  and  lumber  manufacturer,  born  in 
1820,  son  of  Samuel  Crocker,  who  was  a  son 
of  Ezekiel,  one  of  the  first  setders  of  this  town  ; 
first  wife,  Eliza  Ann  Andrews,  who  died  in  1864  ; 
children  three :  Henry,  Alonzo  and  Franklin ; 
second  wife,  Catherine  Anderson,  who  died  in 
1876:  children  two:  Sylvia  Ann  and  Uwight: 
third  wife,  Ambrosia  Durand,  daughter  of  David 
Durand. 

Davis,  Luther,  p.  o.  Union,  farmer,  born  in 
Union  in  1803,  son  of  Rowland  Davis,  who  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  who  settled  in 
this  town  in  1796;  wife,  Elizabeth  Broas,  who 
came  here  in  1816  from  Ulster  county  ;  children 
twelve,  nine  now  living:  Henrietta  Tinney  in 
Missouri,  Catharine  McKay  in  Iowa,  Maria 
i  Went  worth  in  California,  Harriet  Beeman.  Dor- 
liska  Sayers,  Peter  Davis  and  Celentine  Carpen- 
ter in  Pennsylvania,  Orlando  L.  and  David  B. 
are  still  in  Union. 

Davis,  Orlando  L.,  p.  o.  Hooper,  born  in 
Union  in  1838  ;  wife,  Maggie  Crossin,  of  Bridge- 
water,  Pa;  one  child,  Frederick  J.  Orlando 
Davis  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  loth  P.  R.  Vols.  C, 
in  1 86 1,  was  transferred  in  1863  to  the  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps,  taken  prisoner  in  1864,  sent  to 
Richmond,  from  there  to  Andersonville  prison, 
was  paroled  and  discharged  at  Harrisburg  in 
:  1865^ 
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Day,  Joseph  B.,  p.  o.  Union,  hotel  and  livery, 
born  in  Union  in  1838,  became  proprietor  of 
the  Major  House  in  1880;  wife,  Lois  Tilbury, 
daughter  of  James  Tilbury,  of  Owego,  Tioga 
county ;  children  two :  Burt  and  Frank  E. 
Father,  Amos  P.  Day,  who  came  to  this  town 
in  1814,  with  his  father  Jonathan,  and  settled  on 
lot  No.  156. 

Devoe,  Henry,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer, 
owns  43  acres,  born  in  Tompkins  county,  N. 
v.,  in  1834,  settled  in  county  in  1835,  and  in 
Binghamton  in  1S43,  came  to  Union  in  1S63  ; 
wife,  Augusta  Swartout,  daughter  of  Joel  Swart- 
out  ;  children  two :  George  W.  and  Maggie. 
Father,  John  Devoe. 

Dickerson,  Albert,  grain  and  dairy  f^irmer, 
born  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1S40,  settled 
in  county  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides  in 
1875 ;  wife,  Sarah  Wenn,  daughter  of  John 
Wenn,  married  in  1864  ;  children  three  :  John 
W.,  Anna  and  Alice.  Father,  George  H.  Dick- 
erson, a  native  of  Orange  county,  settled  in 
Tioga  county  in  1845.  Mother,  Harriet  Dick- 
erson, a  native  of  Long  Lsland. 

Dickerson,  Francis,  p.  o.  Union,  grain  and 
dairy  farmer,  owns  120  acres  in  county,  born  in 
Orange  county  in  1838,  settled  on  his  present 
fann  in  1866;  wife,  Amy  Lewis,  daughter  of  R. 
S.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  married  in  1863, 
children  three :  Enmiet,  Hattie  B.  and  Harry 
Dickerson.  Parents,  George  H.  and  Harriet 
Dickerson. 

Dillon,  Morgan,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer, 
owns  ninety-five  acres,  land  is  well  adapted  to 
stock,  dairy  and  grain.  He  settled  in  Bingham- 
ton in  1840,  moved  from  there  to  Chenango, 
was  in  California  for  nine  years,  settled  on  pres- 
ent farm  in  1867 ;  wife,  Josephine  La  Gros, 
children  three  :  Mary  J.,  Catherine  and  Wm.  H. 

Dunbar,  PL  T.,  ALD.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
office  and  residence  on  East  Maine  street.  Un- 
ion, N.  Y.  He  is  a  native  of  Cazenovia,  Madi- 
son county,  N.  Y.,  born  February  igth,  1844, 
enlisted  February  28th,  1862,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  in  Company  F,  of  the  9th  Penn- 
sylvania Res.  Vols.,  was  wounded  and  captured 
by  the  rebels  June  30th,  1862,  in  McClelland's 
campaign,  served  his  three  years  and  was  dis- 
charged at  Washington  in  1S65.    After  his  re- 


I  turn  he  went  into  the  drug  business  in  Ohio. 

1  He  read  medicine  with  F.  C.  Applegate.  ^LD., 
of  \Yindham,  Ohio,  was  graduated  in  1876  at 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
was  elected  first  vice-{)resident  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  that  college.  He  began  practice 
in  Elgin,  Erie  county.  Pa.,  in  1876,  and  in 
1883  removed  to  Union,  X.  Y. 

Dunning,  J.  F.,  p.  o.  Hooper,  farmer  and 
dealer  in  butter,  owns  107  acres,  land  is  well 
adapted  to  grain  and  dairy  farming.  He  was 
born  in  Orange  county  in  1S2S,  settled  in  this 
county  in  1846,  and  on  the  present  fa  mi  in  1S54, 
He  is  son  of  Jacob  Dunning,  of  Orange  county, 
N.Y^. ;  first  wife,  Frances  ^Va5son,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  T.  Wasson,  wliodied  leaving  i^ne  child, 
Hattie  F.  Blakeslee  ;  second  wife,  Mrs.  Lora  S. 
(Johnson)  Barlow,  daughter  "of  William  Johnson, 

I  of  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

I  Dunning,  W.  H.  H.,  p.  o.  Hooper,  general 
farmer  and  dealer  in  agricultural  implements, 
owns  sixty  acres,  born  in  Orange  county.  N.  Y., 
in  1840,  son  of  Jacob  Dunning,  son  of  Daniel 
Dunning,  natives  of  Orange  county  ;  wife,  Dor- 
cas Davis,  daughter  of  Francis  Davis,  who  was 
son  of  Roland  Davis  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
this  town,  children  three :  Wyatt  W.,  born 
January  8th,  1866,  Fred  A.,  born  December 
27th,  1866,  and  Luella  E. 

Gage,  Isaac  G.,  p.  o.  Hawleytown.  farmer 
and  overseer  of  poor,  born    in  Susquehanna 
county.  Pa.,  in  1830,  settled  on  farm  where  he 
now  resides  in  1874,  owns  100  acres,  has  been 
excise  commissioner.    He  is  a  son  of  Benjamin 
S.  Gage,  who  was  a  son  of  Simon  Gage,  son  of 
I  Joseph  a  native  of  England  ;  wife,  Williampa 
j  Rockafellow,  daughter  of  David,  who  was  a  na- 
1  tive  of  Xew  Jersey,  children  two:  George  S. 
I  and  Bennie  R. 

I      Hawks,  Dexter,  p.  o.  Hooper,  farmer,  born 
i  in  Roe,  Mass.,  in  1825,  went  to  Chenango  with 
i  his  father  in   1826,  settled  in  Union  in  1874: 
first  wife,  Mary  Ann  Smith,  who  died  leaving 
four  children  :  Ellen  Louisa,  James  De  Forest, 
Julia  and  Mary;  second  wife,  Jane  Mclntyre, 
children  :  Minnie,  Charles  and  Lillie  Belle. 
I      Higbee,  Frederick,  farmer,  owns  eighty-four 
I  acres,  land  well  under  cuidvation  and  adai^ted 
I  to  gardening,  son  of  Loring  Higbee,  who  came 
i  here  with  his  father,  the  first  settler  on  this  farm. 
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Frederick  Higbee,  enlisted  in  Company  H,  3d 
Michigan  infantry  in  1861,  was  discharged  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1864 ;  wife,  Jennie  Van 
Wormer,  who  died  in  1881,  one  child,  Maggie, 
born  in  1878. 

Hooper,  Chester,  farmer,  was  born  in  Union, 
November  25th,  1820,  eldest  child  of  Philander 
and  Martha  (Patterson)  Hooper.  He  married 
May  23d,  1842,  Camilla  Williams,  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Elisheba  (Kellogg)  Williams,  of 
Otsego,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  born  April  2d, 
18 1 8.  His  father  was  born  in  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  November  i8th,  1795,  and  came  to  Un- 
ion when  twelve  years  old;  his  mother,  the 
youngest  child  of  Hon.  Amos  and  Anne  (Wil- 
liams) Patterson,  was  born  in  Union  on  lot  41 
of  the  Nanticoke  township  and  is  yet  living  on 
the  farm  which  has  been  her  home  for  sixty-five 
years. 

Hooper,  Wm.  W.,  p.  o.  Hooper,  farmer,  bora 
in  Union  in  1834,  son  of  Philander  and  Martha 
(Patterson)  Hooper;  wife,  Elizabeth  Stevenson, 
daughter  of  George  and  Betsey  (Monday)  Stev- 
enson, born  in  Vestal  in  1839,  children  two: 
Ida  May,  born  in  1861,  and  George  S.,  born  in 
1864. 

Hulslander,  L,  S.,  dealer  in  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries and  notions,  born  in  Tompkins  county  in 
1844,  settled  in  Maine  in  1865,  in  I'ioga  county 
in  1875,  came  to  Maine  in  1876,  settled  in 
Union  in  1879;  wife,  Kate  Pitcher,  daughter 
of  Peter  W.  Pitcher.  Father,  J.  D.  Hulslander, 
son  of  Henry. 

Johnson,  Charles,  p.  o.  Hooper,  owns  106 
acres,  the  soil  of  which  is  well  cultivated  and 
convenient  for  raising  stock,  born  in  Waverly  in 
1839,  a  son  of  Dr.  William  Johnson ;  wife, 
Elizabeth  Chrysler,  daughter  of  Evert  Chrysler, 
children  five :  Arthur,  Jennie,  Pamelia,  Frank 
and  John  W. 

Jackson,  Henry  G.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  con- 
tractor and  farmer,  bom  in  Orleans  county  in 
1838,  settled  in  county  in  1865,  and  on  present 
farm  in  1879,  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  151st  Regiment 
N.  Y.  Vols,  in  1862,  in  Orleans  county,  served 
until  close  of  war ;  wife,  Kittie  Chambers, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Chambers.  Father, 
Jacob  M.  Jackson,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. 

Jenison,  Lewis,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  owns  100 
acres,  well  adapted  for  grain  and  dairy  farming, 


born  in  Massachusetts  in  1824,  settled  in  county 
in  1837,  son  of  Marverick  Jenison.  Lewis 
Jenison  is  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  he  has 
about  thirty  head  of  that  breed. 

Jenison,  Luther,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer, 
owns  187  acres,  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
farming,  and  forty  acres  of  forest  land,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1803,  settled  in  county  in  1S37; 
wife,  Maria  L.  Putnam,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Putnam,  children  five :  Erskine  P.,  Caroline  E^., 
Charles  V.,  Fanny  L.,  and  Jose[>h  P.  Grand- 
children five  :  Bernard  H.,  Lucy  C,  Helen  M., 
Marian  A.  and  Charles. 

Johnson,  H.  M.,  p.  o.  Hooper,  dairy  and  grain 
farmer,  owns  100  acres,  born  in  L'nion  in  1S24, 
son  of  John  T.  Johnson,  a  native  of  New  York 
city,  who  settled  in  Union  in  1822;  wife,  Mary 
M.  Camp,  daughter  of  John  Camp,  a  native  of 
Owego,  Tioga  county,  born  in  1831,  children 
three:  Adolphus  C,  born  in  1S48;  Ella  A., 
born  in  1853;  and  Charles  H.,  born  in  1859. 

Keeler,  Edward  P.,  p.  o.  Union,  owns  100 
acres,  born  in  tovrn  of  Union  in  1835,  son  of 
Lewis  and  Mary  A.  Rogers,  the  fomier  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  town ;  wife,  Jane  C.  Hen- 
ion,  daughter  of  George  Henion,  children  one : 
Harry  E. 

Kellogg,  L.  W.,  p.  o.  Union,  owns  62  acres. 
He  was  born  in  Sidney  Plains,  Delaware  county, 
in  1852,  settled  on  this  farm  in  April,  1884.  He 
is  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Susan  A.  (Lewis)  Kel- 
logg ;  wife,  Ella  G.  Harper,  daughter  of  Oscar  F. 
Harper,  children  two  :  Orville  H.  and  Frank  L. 

Lashier,  Solomon,  p.  o.  Union,  born  in  Union 
in  1824,  was  supervisor  two  terms;  wife,  Harriet 
A.  Evens,  daughter  of  Elijah  Evens,  children 
living:  Adelbert  S.  and  Ida  A.  Parents,  Aaron 
and  Susanna  (Roe)  Lashier,  the  former  was  born 
in  1777. 

Le  Baron,  George,  p.  o.  Union,  farmer,  dealer 
in  agricultural  implements  and  baled  hay,  is 
overseer  of  poor,  and  has  been  one  of  the  town 
auditors  of  Union;  wife,  Mary  C.  Andrews, 
daughter  of  F.  N.  Andrews,  children  five :  G. 
Burdette,  Julia  M.,  Sidney,  Henry  and  Mary. 
Father,  Samuel  Le  Baron. 

^  McKeeby,  William,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer, 
and  dealer  in  agricultural  implements,  is  present 
assessor  and  superintendent  of  Carmel  Grove 
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Camp  Ground,  owns  64  acres,  moved  here  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1870,  son  of  Dennis,  who  was 
a  son  of  WiUiam ;  wife,  EHzabeth  Williams, 
who  died leavingchildren  two:  Louieand  Libbie; 
second  wife,  Mary  Moore,  daughter  of  Robert 
Moore,  children  two:  May  and  Minnie. 

Mason,  Charles  H.,  p.  o.  Hooper,  owns  100 
acres,  well  adapted  to  dairy  and  grain  farming, 
born  in  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  in  1848,  son  of 
Nelson  Mason,  a  native  of  this  county,  who  was 
a  son  of  Leman  Mason  one  of  the  tirst  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Colesville ;  wife,  Emma  Ferris, 
daugliter  of  Aaron  Ferris,  one  of  the  assessors 
of  this  town,  children  three  :  George  N.,  Elmer, 
and  Arthur  S. 

Mersereau,  Hon.  E.  C,  p.  o.  Union,  dealer  in 
dry  goods,  clothing,  groceries  and  provisions, 
lime,  salt  and  cement.  He  was  born  in  Union 
in  1828,  son  of  Henry  Mersereau,  a  son  of 
Joshua,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Union.  Hon. 
E.  C.  Mersereau  was  elected  supervisor  in  1859 
and  has  held  that  office  five  years,  was  one  of 
the  first  trustees  of  village  of  Union,  helped  to 
organize  the  fire  department  and  has  been  an 
active  fireman  at  all  times  and  is  acting  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  department  at  present,  was  Mem- 
ber of  Assembly  in  1865,  has  been  postmaster 
twenty -four  years,  began  business  as  a  merchant 
in  185 1  in  a  store  located  where  the  M.  E. 
Church  now  stands,  0})ened  at  his  present  place 
in  1853  ;  wife,  Sarah  M.  Keeler. 

Mersereau,  Aaron,  general  merchant,  boots, 
shoes,  hats,  caps  and  robes,  groceries  and  pro- 
visions, No.  2  Exchange  Block,  Union,  N.  Y., 
born  in  Vestal  in  1830,  settled  in  Union  in  1854,  j 
began  business  in  that  year,  moved  to  the  Bene- 
dict store  in  1858,  came  here  in  1861.  Parents, 
John  and  Sarah  (Christopher)  Mersereau. 

Mersereau,  Major  David,  p.  o.  Union,  born  in 
the  town  of  Vestal,  formerly  a  part  of  Union  in 
1801.  He  was  elected  town  clerk  in  1823,  was  | 
major  of  a  Broome  county  regiment  under  Col- 
onel Lewis  and  General  Waterman  about  1821, 
was  supervisor  of  Vestal  five  years,  was  also  su- 
pervisor of  Union.  He  was  justice  of  Union 
eight  years,  and  during  that  time  never  had  a 
decision  ajjpealed.  He  built  the  grist-mill  called 
the  Union  mills,  the  Major  House  block  in 
1852-3.    He  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  161st  regiment  i 


N.  Y.  v.,  in  1S62,  lost  his  eye-sight  at  Baton 
Rouge  under  General  Banks,  was  teacher  of  the 
signal  corps  in  New  Orleans,  was  discharged  in 
1S63.  He  is  the  only  son  of  Israel  P.  Merse- 
reau ;  children  three:  Caroline  M.  Ferry,  Lockie 
Robinson  and  Mary  Harvey. 

Mersereau,  George  W.,  p.  o.  Union,  general 
merchant,  born  in  Union  in  1838,  built  his  pres- 
ent store  in  1S67  and  began  business  here  in 
1868,  has  been  president  of  village;  wife,  Sarah 
I.  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Stephen  Wheeler. 

Mersereau,  Joshua  and  John  S.,  grain  and 
dairy  farmers,  natives  of  the  village  of  Union, 
owns  ICQ  acres,  the  land  is  very  productive,  sit- 
uated on  the  Suscpiehanna  river  and  in  the  val- 
ley. They  are  sons  of  John  D.  Mersereau,  who 
was  a  son  of  Joshua  and  he  was  a  son  of  John, 
who  introduced  the  first  stage  coach  in  the 
United  States.  The  farm  that  they  occupy  and 
own  was  owned  by  their  father,  John  D.,  who 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  town.  • 

Mercereau,  Timothy  D.,  p.  o.  Union,  farmer, 
100  acres,  born  on  the  farm  where  he  now  re- 
sides in  1840  ;  wife,  Elena  Dodge,  daughter  of 
Joel  Dodge,  children  five  :  Edgar  ].,  Emma  L., 
Harriet  R.,  J.  Frank  and  L.  Dwight.  Father, 
Job  L.  Mercereau,  son  of  Peter  Mercereau,  one 
of  the  first  setders  of  town. 

Mersereau,  Warren,  p.  o.  Union,  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  owns  seventy  acres,  born  in  Vestal 
in  1848,  was  railroad  fireman  four  years,  en- 
gineer on  the  Costa  Rica  railroad  of  Central 
America  one  year  and  four  months,  also  en- 
gineer on  the  eastern  division  N.  Y.,  L,  E.  &: 
W.  R.  R.  seven  years,  bought  the  farm  where 
he  now  lives  in  1881  ;  wife,  Alice  Gordan, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Gordan.  Father,  Major 
David  Mersereau. 

Moore,  D.  Y.,  p.  o.  Hooper,  born  in  Windsor 
in  iSin.  settled  on  present  farm  in  1865  ;  wife. 
Charlotte  Baneau,  of  Windsor,  daughter  of 
David  Barteau,  one  son,  Daniel  M.  Moore. 
Parents,  Daniel  and  Harriet  (Brown)  Moore, 
natives  of  Long  Island  and  early  settlers  of 
Windsor. 

Newell,   Chauncey,   p.  o.    Union,  born  in 

Union  in  1816,  settled  in  Union  village  in  1858, 
has  been  overseer  of  poor  and  justice  of  peace, 
also  notary  public ;  first  wife,  Sarah  E.  Johnson, 
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who  died  leaving  tliree  children :  Harriet  E., 
Orlando  M.  and  Amelia  J.  ;  second  wife,  Sarah 

A.  Baker,  one  child,  Bert  C.  Father,  Manna 
Newell,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  settled  on 
Lot  46  in  1799. 

Reynolds,  B.  H,,  p.  o.  address  28  Clinton  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  farmer,  owns  106  acres,  the 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  dairy  farming  and  stock 
raising,  born  in  Ulster  county  in  1846,  settled  in 
county  in  1847,  ^^^^  present  farm  in  1S77  ; 
wife,  Catherine  Rhyne,  children  two :  Freddy 

B.  and  Cora  A. 

Roberts,  J.  L.,  p.  o.  Hooper,  farmer,  owns 
eighty  acres,  born  on  the  flirm  that  he  now  oc- 
cupies in  1 83 1,  son  of  James  Roberts,  who  was 
the  first  settler  on  this  farm ;  wife,  Lucia  ^L 
Waterman,  children  two :  Hattie  De  Ette  and 
Anna  May.  James  Roberts  was  a  drummer  boy 
in  the  Revolution,  also  in  regular  service,  drew  a 
pension  from  the  U.  S.  government. 

Rodman,  E.  Y.,  p.  o.  Union,  dairy  and  grain 
farmer,  owms  156  acres,  born  in  Schoharie  coun- 
ty in  1824,  settled  in  county  on  his  present  farm 
in  1866,  has  been  overseer  of  poor  seven  years, 
enlisted  in  Co.  B,  91st  N.  Y.  Vols.,  veteran  reg- 
iment, in  1864,  discharged  at  Albany,  but  sent 
home  from  Virginia.  He  is  a  son  of  Asa  Rod- 
man, a  native  of  Nobletown,  and  Olive  (Culver) 
Rodman,  of  the  same  place ;  wife,  Lucretia 
Comstock,  children  four :  Benjamin,  Calder, 
George  and  Sarah. 

Rozell,  J.  T.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer,  owns 
179  acres  of  good  farming  land,  well  adapted  to 
dairy  and  stock,  born  on  the  farm  that  he  now 
occupies  in  1857,  son  of  Joshua  Rozell,  a  native 
of  Duchess  county,  settled  on  farm  in  1820,  was 
the  first  permanent  settler  on  farm,  which  was 
all  forest  excepting  one  acre  when  he  came  ;  wife,' 
Delia  J.  Dedrick,  daughter  of  Daniel  Dedrick, 
children  three  :  Nora,  Sarah  and  Ellen. 

Swartrout,  Jacob,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer, 
owns  eighty-seven  acres,  well  adapted  to  grain 
and  dairy  farming,  born  in  Sussex  county,  N.  ]., 
in  1843,  came  to  county  with  his  father  in  1853, 
settled  on  the  farm  that  he  now  occupies  in  1859 ; 
wife,  Harriet  A.  Broas,  dauc^hter  of  L  V.  W". 
Broas,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  children  four : 
Luella,  Wilford,  Augusta  and  Maggie. 

Tilbury,  George  W.,  p.  o.  Union,  dealer  in 
boots,  shoes,  groceries  and  provisions,  born  in 


i  Owego,  October  27th,  1847,  was  town  clerk  of 

i  L' n ion  three  years  ;  wife.  Janet  Cafierty.  daugh- 
ter of  James  Cafterty.  born  ^Lay  2 2d.  1849, 
children  two  :  Neva  E.  and  Bennie  O.  Father, 

:  Richard  Tilbury,  of  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Trester,  John,  p.  o.  Union,  manufacturer  of 

'  carriages,  buggies,  phaetons,  light  and  hea\y 
wagons,   swell    box    cutter,    and    repairing  a 

:  specialty,  settled  in  county  in  1869;  wife,  Kate 
A.  Beser,  one  child,  Hattie  Trester.  Father, 

,  Balsher  Trester. 

j      Twinning,  Charles,  p.  o.  Hooper,  owns  eighty- 
j  two  acres,  born  in  Hooper  in  1831,  son  of  John 
;  Twinning,  who  came  from  New  Jersey  and  set- 
tled in  this  town  in  1820,  Charles  settleti  on  his 
present  farm  in   1S67  ;  wife,  Lucy  A.  Gibbs, 
daughter  of  Manly  B.  Gibbs,  born  in  Hartford, 
:  Conn.,  in  187 1,  and  settled  in  this  town  in  1790, 
^  children  five :  Ida,  Dora,  Polly,  Seymour  and 
I  Addie. 

^  Vandemark,  Isaac,  p.  o.  Union,  owns  eighty- 
I  one  acres,  born  in  Union,  October  8th,  1S22, 
was  the  first  setder  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
j  resides,  son  of  Abram  Vandemark,  who  was  one 
;  of  the  early  settlers,  came  here  about  18 15,  has 
'  one  adopted  daughter,  'Slary  I.  Bowen,  the  lat- 
:  ter  married  S.  E.  Bowen  in  1870,  they  ha\e 
;  three  children :  Fayette,  Minnie  B.  and  Ray- 
'  mond. 

I  Van  Noy,  Samuel  H.,  farmer,  born  in  Sussex 
I  county,  N.  J.,  in  1842,  settled  in  this  town  in 
i  185 1,  wife,  Sarah  Clinton,  daughter  of  George 
:  Clinton,  children  three :  George  E.,  Carrie  A. 
I  and  Lydia  May.  Father,  Elias  Van  Noy,  son 
of  Benjamin. 

Van  Patten,  Gervace  C,  p.  o.  Union,  works 
;  112  acres,  soil  a  clayey  loam,  well  watered  and 
I  convenient  for  raising  stock,  born  in  Richmond- 
i  ville,  Schoharie  county,  in  1859;  wife,  Belle  Win- 
!  ston,  daughter  of  Lewis  Winston,  of  Troy,  Pa. 
j  Father,  Jo'.m  J.  Van  Patten,  settled  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides  in  1863. 

Whittemore,  Isaac  Y.,  p.  o.  Union,  born  in 
'  Tioga  county  in  1830,  he,  together  with  his 
I  brother  Alonzo  bought  out  the  furniture  and  un- 
I  dertaking  business  of  Scoville  (^v:  Keeler  in  1S67. 
i  They  built  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
'  1871,  were  burned  out,  and  then  he  bought  the 
1  share  of  A.  W. ;  wife,  Mariam  Bean,  daughter 
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of  Stephen  who  was  a  son  of  Abram  Bean  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  They  have  three 
children :  Clarissa  J.,  Vesta  E.  and  S.  Duane. 

Whittemore,  Jasper,  p.  o.  Union,  dairy,  grain 
and  stock  farm,  has  been  excise  commissioner 
of  town  for  many  years,  born  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides  in  1824;  wife,  Delilah  Barney, 
born  in  1829,  daughter  of  Josluia  and  Delilah 
Barney;  married  April  30th,  1846,  one  adopted 
child,  Charles  Albert  Whittemore,  who  has  two 
children:  Jasper  A.  and  Charles  S.  Jasper  is  a 
son  of  Orin  and  Mary  (Stanley)  A\'hittemore,  the 
former  born  in  1791,  married  September  12th, 
1819,  died  in  1862,  the  latter  born  in  1803,  is 
still  living. 

Whittemore,  Matthew,  dairy  and  grain  f:irmer, 
born  in  1826,  on  the  old  homestead  in  this  town, 
moved  on  to  present  farm  in  1876,  owns  30  acres  ; 
wife,  Sarah  J.  Woughter.  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Charity  (Tilbury)  Woughter.  Father,  Orin  Whit- 
temore, who  came  here  with  his  f:ither,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  town. 


FENTON. 

Baldwin,  Samuel  I.,  p.  o.  North  Fenton,  born 
in  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  in  1S27,  married 
Elizabeth  Wheeler,  of  Greene,  born  in  1834  in 
Massachusetts,  married  in  1855,  t:hildren  five, 
two  living:  Hattie,  born  in  1856,  and  Mary  E., 
"born  in  1864;  the  latter  married  George  West, 
of  Fenton,  married  in  1882,  one  child:  Helen. 
Hattie  is  a  student  at  the  Normal  school  at 
Cortland.  Parents,  Sylvester  and  Caudice  (Ives) 
Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  who  settled  in  Broome 
county  with  ten  children  in  1835,  eight  now  liv- 
ing, Sylvester  died  in  1854,  wife  in  1855. 

Barnes,  James  J.,  p.  0.  Port  Crane,  born  in 
Ulster  county  in  1824,  married  Anna  Margaret 
Van  Vleet,  of  Ulster  county,  born  in  1827,  mar- 
ried in  1845,  children  six,  one  died  in  infancy, 
five  living  :  Anna,  Oscar,  Theodore  V.,  Louisa 
and  J.  Delphine.  James  J.  was  assessor  three 
years,  general  farmer  and  extensive  dairy  man, 
settled  in  Fenton  in  1849,  purchased  his  present 
homestead  in  1850.  Parents,  John  J.  and  Ra- 
chel (Van  Ostrant)  Barnes,  of  Ulster  county;  j 
children  thirteen,  eleven  now  living.  Grand- 
father William  Barnes  W4S  a  Revolutionary  sol-  I 
dier. 


Beckwith.  George  W.,  p.  o.  Port  Dickinson, 
born  in  Windsor  in  1S24,  married  Sallv  Ann 
Scott,  bom  in  Windsor  in  1833,  married  in  1851, 
children  five  :  Edna  E..  Charles  R.,  George  E., 
Emma  A.  and  William  D.  Parents,  Charles  and 
Betsey  (Nichols)  Beckwith,  the  former  born  in 
Columbia  county  in  1798,  died  in  1862,  the  lat- 
ter died  in  Fenton  in  1873,  leaving  eight  chil- 
dren, four  now  living :  George  W.,  Elias  W., 
Ruth  A.  and  Charles  D. 
I  Cook,  Matthew^,  p.  o.  North  Fenton,  born  in 
I  Owego  in  1S15,  settled  in  Fenton  in  1S44,  was 
an  early  drover  and  stock  dealer,  lumberman 
and  farmer ;  wite,  Harriett  De  Monstoy,  born  in 
town  of  Milton,  Saratoga  county,  in  1S18,  mar- 
ried in  I S39,  children  three:  Emily,  xAlice  and 
Dora.  Parents,  Simon  and  Nancy  (Seymour) 
Cook,  the  former  born  in  Otsego  county,  mar- 
ried in  Guilford,  children  six,  five  now  living  : 
S.  D.,  Matthew,  Nancy,  Nathaniel  and  Phoebe. 
Parents  settled  in  county  in  1S44,  Simon  was  in 
the  war  of  1S12. 

Crocker,  Ebenezer,  p.  o.  Port  Dickinson,  born 
in  Chenango  in  18 14,  married  Sophia  Ann  Pren- 
tice, born  in  Vermont  in  1S17,  married  in  1835, 
children  three :  Lucy,  Elizabeth  and  David.  Eben- 
ezer was  highway  commissioner  and  justice  of 
peace,  retired  farmer  and  lumber  manufacturer. 
Parents,  David  and  Polly  (Jay)  Crocker,  the  for- 
mer born  in  1778  the  latter  in  1785,  married  in 
1806,  the  former  died  in  1841,  the  latter  in  1848, 
children  eight,  five  now  living. 

De  Monstoy,  Lewis  N.,  p.  o.  North  Fenton, 
born  in  Tompkins,  Delaw^are  county,  in  1826, 
was  supervisor  two  terms,  town  clerk,  studied 
law  in  1845.  spent  four  years  in  California  in  the 
mining  and  lumber  business,  settled  in  Fenton  in 
1847  ;  wife,  Rachel  Parsons,  born  in  Fenton  in 
1829,  married  in  1849,  one  son,  Eugene,  born 
in  1 85 1.  Parents,  Lewis  and  Hannah  (Brill) 
De  Monstoy,  the  former  of  Saratoga  county, 
born  in  1793,  the  latter  bom  in  1794,  settled  in 
Delaware  county  in  1826,  children  three  now 
living :  Walton  H.,  Harriet  and  Lewis  W. 

Hinds,  Hon.  Roger  Wing,  p.  o.  Port  Dickin- 
j  son,  born  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  in  1S05, 
settled  in  Binghamton  with  his  parents  in  18 16; 
I  first  wife,  Catharine  Dayton,  of  Chenango,  bom 
j  in  18 10,  married  in  1S36,  died  in  1844,  leaving 
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two  sons,  Marvin  D.  and  Charles  B.  ;  second 
wife,  Ann  Eliza  Williamson,  born  in  Westchester 
county  in  1805,  married  in  1845.  ^^^^^^ 
Parents,  Jesse  and  Martha  A.  (Wing)  Hinds,  of 
Greenwich,  Mass.,  the  former  born  in  1757, 
died  in  1842,  the  latter  born  in  1764,  died  in 
1849,  the  former  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  received  a  pension  ;  children  fourteen,  all 
dead  except  Hon.  Roger,  who  has  been  a  rep- 
resentative man  in  town  and  county,  was  justice 
of  peace  two  terms,  supervisor  of  Maine  in 
1849  and  1850;  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Fen- 
ton  in  1S67,  of  which  town  he  is  now  a  resident. 

Hinds,  Silas,  p.  o.  Port  Crane,  born  in  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  county,  in  18 13,  married  Diadema 
Hemstrough,  born  in  Owego,  in  1819,  married 
in  1840,  children  ten,  seven  now  living:  Edgar, 
Louisa,  Cordelia,  Richard,  Benjamin,  Oscar  and 
William  Wallace.  Parents,  Joseph  and  Han- 
nah (Walden)  Hinds,  married  in  New  Jersey, 
setded  and  died  in  Tompkins  county,  children 
five;  one  of  their  sons  enlisted  and  served  to 
close  of  war.  James  was  wounded  and  draws  a 
pension. 

Holt,  Jeremiah,  jr.,  p.  o.  North  Fenton,  born 
in  Fenton  in  1855,  was  supervisor  one  term, 
elected  assessor  in  1884  ;  wife,  Hattie  Bo  wen, 
daughter  of  George  O.  Bowen,  born  in  Willet 
in  i860,  married  in  1880,  one  daughter,  Jane 
W.  Parents,  Jeremiah  and  Levina  J.  William- 
son, the  former  born  in  1797,  the  latter  in  18 19, 
married  in  1854.  Jeremiah  was  married  three 
times :  first  wife,  Eliza  Allen,  died  in  1847, 
leaving  one  son,  Jefterson  W.  Holt;  second 
wife,  Ann  Williams,  who  died  in  1853. 

Hull,  John,  p.  o.  Port  Crane,  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  18 10,  was  supervisor  six  terms,  com- 
missioner four  terms,  retired  railroad  and  canal 
contractor,  and  church  builder,  purchased  his 
present  homestead  in  1850,  settled  in  county  in 
1836;  wife,  Sophia  Amsbry,  born  in  Onondaga 
county  in  1817,  married  in  1836,  children  ten, 
seven  now  living:  John,  jr.,  Charles  A.,  B. 
Franklin,  George,  Merritt,  James  and  Emma. 
John,  jr.,  and  Charles  are  engaged  in  manufact- 
uring cigars  in  Binghamton,  Charles  is  a  lawyer, 
James  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  ^^^^ 
ents,  John  and  Ruth  (Noles)  Hull,  of  Connect- 
icut. 


j      Hunt,  James  D.,  p.  o.  Port  Crane,  bom  in 
i  New  Hampshire  in  18 rS  ;  wife.  Loretta  Maben. 
:  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Didama  (Buel  )  Ma- 
ben, born  in  Greene  county  in  1817,  married  in 
1844,  children  two:    Charles  B.  and  Marv  \). 
Charles  B.  married    Elizabeth   Hill  in  1S74, 
children,  three;  Mary  D.  married  John  Sanford, 
who  died  in  1877.    Parents,  Charles  and  Mary 
(Ford)  Hunt,  the  former  of  Massachusetts,  born 
in  1 788,  settled  in  Colesville  in  1832,  wife  died 
I  in  1S34,  children  eight,  four  now  living. 

Kales,  Henry,  p.  o.  Osborne  Hollow,  born  in 
Coventry,  Chenango  county,  in  1S42,  married 
Angeiine  Page,  of  North  Fenton.  born  in  1847, 
married  in  1S68.  children  two  :  James  H.,  and 
Minnie  E,  Parents,  John  and  Mary  Ann  (Arm- 
strong) Kales,  born  and  married  in  Ireland,  set- 
tled in  Chenango  county  in  1842,  came  to  Fen- 
ton in  1851,  where  he  died  in  1876,  leaving 
five  children  :  Henry,  James  who  died  in  the  war^ 
Margaret,  John  W.  and  George  R.  Henry  served 
three  years  in  the  war,  engaged  in  several  im- 
portant battles,  purchased  his  present  farm  of 
200  acres  in  1866,  erected  the  saw-mill  in  1869 
of  60  X30,  and  is  an  extensive  dealer  in  lumber. 

Keeler,  Job  F.,  Port  Crane,  bom  in  Broome 
county  in  1843  ;  first  wife,  Harriet  A.  Dutclier 
of  Duchess  county,  born  in  1843,  married  in 
1866,  died  in   1S82,  leaving  two  children  :  S. 
Irving  and  Arthur  R. ;  second  wife,   Mary  J. 
(Cole)  Davis,  widow  of  L.  A.  Davis,  born  in 
Broome  county,  married  Mr.  Keeler  in  1SS3. 
j  Parents,  Reveilo  and   Polly  (Miller)  Keeler.  the 
I  former  born  in  Binghamton  in  1796,  the  latter 
I  in  1803,  children  nine,  five  now  living:  Samuci 
I  M..  Levina,  Herod  M.,  Oliver  O.  and  Job  F. 
I      Lewis,  Ellis,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks,  born  i:i 
j  Chenango  in  1802:  wife,  Polly  Thomas,  bom  in 
i  Woodstock,  Vermont,  in  1808,  married  in  182S, 
:  the  former  died  in   1S78,  children  seven,  five 
i  now  living:   Richard  G.,  Eliza,   Nancy,  hiia 
I  and  Mary.    Eldredge  (deceased),  who  married  a 
!  daughter  of  William  Trac}^,  died  February  23, 
I  1877,  leaving  a  wife  and  four  children.  Parents, 
I  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Lewis),  natives  of  Wales, 
1  setded  in  Broome  county  about  iSoo,  with  tv,u 
I  children,  eight  in  all,  two  now  living. 
I      Lownsberry,Simmons  J.,p.o.  Binghamton.born 
I  in  1822,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
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for  three  years  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  having  diarge 
of  the  bridge  construction  sliop  ;  has  a  saw-mill 
manufacturing  all  kinds  of  lumber.  Parents, 
Gideon  and  Tolly  (Arclier)  Lownsberry,  married 
in  iSi6,  setded  in  Broome  county  in  1S26,  chil- 
dren eleven,  seven  now  living:  William  H., 
Margaret  A.,  Simmons  J.,  James  H.,  Ruben  A., 
Frederick  ]M.  and  Henrietta,  the  mother  still  re- 
sides with  her  son  on  the  homestead  purchased 
by  Simmons  of  200  acres,  the  father  died  in 
1S66. 

McDonald,  Asa,  p.  o.  North  Fenton,  born  in 
Coventry,  Chenango  county,  in  iSio;  wife, 
Elizabeth  M.  Ayres,  born  in  Mass.  in  181 2, 
settled  in  county  in  182 1,  manied  in  Fen- 
ton in  1830,  children  nine,  five  now  living : 
Almon  A.,  a  teacher,  William  H.,  a  mer- 
chant, Theodore  F.,  a  lawyer,  Albert  D., 
a  farmer,  and  Earl  V.  Parents,  2^Iichel  and 
Hopystill_(Elliott)  McDonald,  of  Mass.,  the  for- 
mer was  an  early  sea  captain,  married  in  Che- 
nango county,  he  was  a  botanical  physician, 
children  eight,  two  now  living. 

Ogden,  Ambrose  W.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  box 
435,  was  successor  in  the  hotel  business  at  his 
father's  death,  retired  from  that  and  now  owns 
and  resides  on  the  old  homestead  which  is 
a  part  of  the  land  his  grandfather  purchased  in 
1790;  wife,  Harriet  Dyer,  daughter  of  Dennis 
Dyer,  born  in  Windsor  in  1825,  married  in  1S48, 
one  child :  Joseph  D.,  born  in  1849,  married 
Henrietta  Amsbry  in  1873.  Parents,  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Van  Name)  Ogden. 

Ogden,  William,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born  in 
Fenton  in  1813,  retired  farmer;  wife,  Ann  Maria 
Smith,  daughter  of  Parlee  and  Amanda  (Waller) 
Smith,  born  in  18 17,  married  in  1838,  one  child  : 
Joseph  Parlee  Ogden,  born  in  1840,  married 
Celesta  L.  Tallman,  in  1864,  children  two  :  Wil- 
liam C.  and  Charles  L.  Parents,  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Van  Name)  Ogden,  the  former  born  in 
New  Jersey,  the  latter  in  Staten  Island,  married 
in  Fenton  in  181 2,  children  ten,  three  now  liv- 
ing. Grandparents,  Joseph  and  Roda  Ogden, 
early  setders  of  town,  children  nine. 

Potter,  Benjamin  A.,  p.  o.  Port  Crane,  born 
in  Ulster  county  in  1823,  married  Elizabeth 
Barnes,  born  in  Ulster  county  in  1827,  married 
in  1846,  setded  in  Tioga  county  in  1848,  and  in 


I  Fenton  in  1861  and  purchased  his  present  home- 
I  stead  of  1 20  acres  which  he  cleared  of  timber, 
i  enlisted  in  company  H.,  89th  regiment  in  1S63, 
I  served  to  close  of  war,  discharged  at  Elmii-a,  and 
I  received  a  pension  for  injuries  received.  He 
has  four  children  :  Sarah,  Emily  C,  A.  Estella 
and  Eugene  A.    Emily  married  Rev.  Ransom 
Harvey,  children  two  :    Bessie  and  Ransom. 
Parents,  Edward  and  Sarah  Anderson  Potter, 
who  lived  and  died  in  Ulster  county,  children 
seven,  two  now  living. 

Prentice,  Hiram,  p.  o.  Port  Dickinson,  born  in 
Broome  county  in  1825,  was  a  caq^enter  and 
builder  in  early  life,  located  on  his  present 
homestead  in  1850  and  gives  his  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  horses  :  wife,  Emeline  Warner, 
born  in  Schoharie  county,  in  1827,  married  in, 
1846,  children  two  :  Julia  and  Adelia.  Pa- 
rents, Nathan  and  Hannah  (Wood)  Prentice, 
of  Vermont,  married  and  settled  in  Windsor, 
children  nine,  six  now  living  :  Sophia,  Hiram, 
Ira,  Lydia,  Eunice  and  Charles. 

Rider,  James,  p.  o.  Port  Crane,  bom  in  Ot- 
sego county  in  1823,  married  Phoebe  Andrews 
of  Broome  county,  born  in  1826,  married  in 
1855,  died  in  1881,  leaving  five  children  :  Ven- 
ice E., Willie,  Rosabel,  Bessie  and  Cora.  James 
has  been  higtiway  commissioner  two  terms,  ex- 
cise commissioner  several  years,  is  at  present  a 
farmer  and  owns  185  acres.  Parents,  David 
D.  and  Susan  Ripley  Rider,  the  former  born  in 
1777,  died  in  1853,  the  latter  born  in  1792, 
died  in  1869,  children  five,  three  now  living  : 
Anna,  Priscilla  and  James. 

Roberts,  Dr.  Lorenzo  P.,  p.  o.  Port  Crane, 
born  in  Sanford,  Broome  county,  in  1832,  was  a 
i  graduate  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Colle2:e  in 
Philadelphia  in  1867,  began  practice  in  Newark 
Valley,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1863,  settled  in 
Fenton  (Port  Crane)  in  1868,  where  he  now 
I  resides,  has  been  supervisor  two  terms,  justice  of 
I  peace,  town  clerk,  overseer  of  poor  and  held  other 
I  offices;  first  wife,  Augusta  A.  Rewey,  born  in 
I  Newark  Valley,  Tioga  county,  in  1836,  married 
I  in  1864,  died  in  1874,  leaving  two  children: 
Lena  and  Mable ;  second  wife,  Adelia  A.  Brun- 
I  dage,  born  in  Uppsonville,  Susquehanna  county, 
j  Pa.,  in  1839,  married  in  1876,  daughter  of  Dr. 
j  E.  L.  and  Agnes  V.  Brundage.    Parents,  Ebin 
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and  Delila  (Pinny)  Roberts,  the  former  died  in 
1865,  children  twelve,  ten  now  living. 

Shear,  Charles  L.,  p.  o.  Port  Crane,  born  in 
Kirkwood,  Broome  county,  in  1S49  :  wife.  Susan 
M.  Davis,  born  in  Franklin,  Delaware  county, 
in  185 1,  married  in  1873.  Parents,  Eseck  and 
Eliza  Ann  (Ball)  Shear,  of  Schoharie  county, 
settled  in  Fenton  in  1836,  wife  died  in  1S56, 
leaving  six  children  :  William,  Seneca,  Charles 
L.,  Russell,  Sarah,  Chloe  and  Hattie.  Charles 
L.,  sr.,  began  the  dry  goods  business  in  1SS3, 
which  he  still  continues  in  connection  with  a 
grocery,  and  all  farm  implements,  the  firm  is 
Davis  &  Shear. 

Shear,  Willard  H.,  p.  o.  Port  Crane,  born  in 
Fenton,  in  1S42 ;  wife,  Emma  C.  Cornell, 
daughter  of  Rev,  H.  Cornell,  born  in  Schoharie 
county  in  185 1,  married  in  1S72,  one  child, 
Arthur,  born  in  1876.  Mr.  Shear  was  assessor 
in  1883,  elected  trustee  of  the  State  Road 
Cemetery  five  years.  Parents,  Henry  and  Mary 
A.  (Mattoon)  Shear,  the  former  born  in  18 12, 
.the  latter  in  1818,  settled  in  county  in  1S35, 
married  in  Colesville  in  1840,  wife  died  in  1863, 
leaving  six  children  :  Huldah,  Mary  R.,  Martha 
R.,  Maria,  Emma  and  Willard  H.  Grand- 
parents, Christopher  and  Sally  (Baker)  Shear, 
who  settled  in  county  in  1835,  with  eight  chil- 
dren. 

Slosson,  William,  of  Chenango  Bridge,  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Mass., 
July  22,  1800,  and  with  his  parents  settled  in 
the  town  of  Maine,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
181 1,  and  is  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eunice 
(Sisson)  Slosson.  His  mother  died,  leaving  four 
children,  boys,  of  which  three  are  living  :  Pru- 
man,  age  86;  William,  age  84;  and  Franklin, 
age  82  years.  Mr.  S.  was  married  to  Julia  Ann 
Dewitt,  of  Broome  county,  who  died  December 
24,  1844,  leaving  seven  children,  and  one  \\ho 
died  when  but  a  few  days  old,  six  of  whom  are 
now  living  :  Henry  A,,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ; 
Eunice  S.,  of  Greene,  Chenango  county,  N,  Y.; 
Mary  and  Sarah  (twins),  of  Chenango  Bridge, 
N.  Y. ;  Abram  Dewitt,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y, ;  and 
Julia  A.,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  mar- 
ried again,  to  Miss  Rhoda  Judd,  who  survived 
him  ;  by  this  union  five  children  were  born,  all  of 
whom  are  now  dead,  Mr,  Slosson  is  one  of  the 
33 


pioneers  of  Broome  county.  He  was  in  his 
younger  days  in  active  business,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  cloth  dresser  and  carried  on  the 
business  for  eighteen  years  in  the  then  village  of 
Binghamton,  at  what  was  then  known  as  Lewis 
Mills.  Mr.  S.  retired  upon  his  farm  in  1S50, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  Mr.  S.  is  a 
man  of  strong  mind  and  sound  judgment,  and 
is  universally  respected  for  his  firm  adherence 
of  principles  he  believes  to  be  right.  He  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  all  his  faculties  and  appears  to 
wear  the  years  with  as  good  grace  as  most  men 
do  at  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Although  nearly 
eighty-five  years  have  come  and  gone,  he  has 
lived  to  see  this  county  grow  from  a  howling 
wilderness  to  one  of  great  prosperity,  and  the 
now  city  of  Binghamton,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000  people,  has  come  to  be  such  from 
a  small  hamlet  of  which  he  can  well  remember. 
Truly  he  is  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  old 
Broome  county,  and  has  kept  alive  the  memories 
of  this  county  during  all  its  changes. 

Taber,  Thomas  S.,  p.  o.  Chenango  Forks, 
born  in  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  county  in  1815, 
settled  in  Chenango  in  1847;  wife,  Jane  E. 
Shaw,  born  in  Cambridge,  Washington  countv, 
in  1820,  daughter  of  Gideon  Shaw,  married  in 
1838,  children  four:  Rebecca  J.,  born  in  Gen- 
esee in  1839;  Chandler,  born  in  Hoosick  in 
1840;  Mary  L.,  born  in  Hoosick  in  1844;  Sarah 
D.,  born  in  Fenton  in  1850,  died  in  1855; 
William  H.,  born  in  Fenton  in  1852;  and 
Thomas  H.,  born  in  Fenton  in  1855,  died  in 
1864. 

Waite,  George  H.,  p,  o.  Port  Crane,  born  in 
Port  Jervis,  N,  Y.,  in  1848,  is  a  farmer  and  owns 
and  occupies  the  old  homestead  purchased  by 
his  father  in  185 1.  Is  present  supervisor  of 
town;  wife,  Alice  E,  Hinckley,  daughter  of 
i  Elkanah  and  Polly  f'Sprague)  Hinckley.  Parent^, 
Herman  V.  and  Emily  (Edsell)  Waite,  the 
former  of  Otsego  county,  born  in  181 1,  the 
latter  born  in  18 19,  married  m  1836,  children 
five,  four  no\y  living:  James  E.,  Mary  E.,  George 
H.  and  Florence  E. 

.  Watrous  Samuel  B.,  p.  o.  Tunnel,  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1819,  settled  in  Broome  county 
in  1821;  wife,  Rosetta  .Merrill,  of  Fenton,  mar- 
ried in  1849,  died  in  1864,  children  three,  one 
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now  living:  Flora,  who  married  Seba  Holconib: 
second  wife,  Eunice  Parker,  of  Coventry,  b(^rn 
in  1833,  married  in  1S65,  one  daughter:  Libbic 
E.,  born  in  1869.  Parents,  David  and  Patty 
(Church)  Watrous,  of  Connecticut,  children 
seven,  five  now  living. 

Williamson,  William,  p.  o.  North  Fenton,  born 
in  1 8 13,  has  been  highway  commissioner  and  held 
other  district  offices,  owns  and  occupies  the  tarm 
which  his  father  purchased  in  1S05;  wife,  Mary 
A.  Kelly,  born  in  Greene,  Chenango  county,  in 
1825,  married  in  1854.  children  two:  Julia  A., 
and  Mary  F.  Parents,  Garret  and  Susannah 
Williamson,  natives  of  Westchester  count v, 
settled  in  Fenton  (then  town  of  Chenango)  in 
1805,  children  twelve,  five  now  living  :  E.  Miller^ 
WilHam,  Susan,  Jane  and  Julia  A. 

Winn,  Isaac  C,  p.  o.  Port  Crane,  born  in  Ot- 
sego county  in  1837;  wife,  Elizabeth  Youngs, 
of  Potter  county,  Pa.,  born  in  1840,  married  in 
1865,  children  three:  Narcissa,  Waiter  S.,  and 
Anna  May;  wife  is  daughter  of  George  Youngs. 
Parents,  Simeon  and  Anna  Rider,  the  former 
born  in  18 12,  married  in  1833,  died  in  1870, 
children  six :  Henry  J.,  Isaac  C,  David  D., 
Ann  E.,  Ellen  and  Nancy  M.  Parents  settled 
in  county  in  1846. 


VESTAL. 

Benjamin,  Allen,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  Vestal, 
September  i8th,  1821,  farmer,  owns  14,7  acres; 
wife,  Louisa  Murdock,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Charlotte  (Cleveland)  Murdock,  who  came  to 
county  about  1813.  married  in  1847,  children 
two:  Samuel  M.,  of  Union,  and  Nathaniel. 
Parents,  Nathaniel  and  Amelia  ( Winans)  Benja- 
min, the  former  of  Vermont,  came  to  county  in 

18.9. 

Brown,  William  H.,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre,  born 
in  Binghamton,  December  15111,  1S46,  ma^on 
and  farmer,  owns  thirty- eight  acres,  was  poor- 
master  and  census  enumerator  in  1880;  wife, 
Mary  Noosbeckel,  daughter  of  George  and  Em- 
aline  (Clark)  Noosbeckel,  married  in  1874,  chil- 
dren three :  George  H.,  lunma  and  Dora.  Pa- 
rents, Henry  and  Lucretia  (Clark)  Brown. 
Father  came  from  England  about  1832,  mother 
was  a  native  of  Sclioharie  county,  N.  Y. 

Castleman,  Charles  N.,  p.  o.  Tracy  Creek, 


I  born  in  Dundas  county.  Ont.,  in  1829,  came  to 
!  Vestal   in    1859,  farmer  and  owns  160  acres; 
wife,  Cordelia  Jenks.  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Abigail  (Kinney)  Jenks,  wiio  came  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Tioga  county  and  then  to  \'estal  in 
1846,  married  in  1855.  children  five:  Clarence 
B.,  of  Nebraska,  Jasper  H.,  of  Vestal,  Daniel 
A.,  of  Nebraska,  William   C,  of  Vestal,  and 
Franklin  R.    Parents,  Henry  and  Mary  (Fry- 
mire)  Castleman,  of  Ontario,  who  went  to  Can- 
ada during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
I      Crane.  Elias  W.,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  Vestal, 
I  April  25Lh.  1S19,  farmer,  owns  119  acres,  was 
j  town  collector ;  wife,  }klary  C.  Winans.  daughter 
of  Peter  M.  and  Betsey  E.  (Brant)  Winans,  who 
came  from  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in   1796,  married  in 
1845,  children  four:  Mary  E.,  Elias.  Jasen  (de- 
ceased) and  Jacob  B.    Parents.  Jonathan  and 
I  Esther  (\Vinans)  Crane.    E.  W.  lives  on  the 
original  rarm  bought  by  Jacob. 

Chamberlain,  Samuel,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre, 
born  in  Bridgewater,  Susquehanna  county.  Pa., 
in  1827,  was  in  the  mercantile  trade  five  years  at 
Ketchumville,  justice  of  the  peace  three  years, 
came  to  Vestal  Centre  in  1S60  and  began  trade. 
Soon  after,  however,  he  disposed  of  his  stock 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  farming.  He  was 
postmaster  of  Vestal  Centre  about  seven  years, 
was  elected  commissioner  of  highways  and  is  the 
present  supervisor  of  the  town.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain began  life  teaching  school  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  New  York.  Parents,  Samuel  and 
Ruby  (Whitcomb)  Chamberlain,  natives  of  Con- 
necticut;  w'fe,  Caroline  Swan,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel and  Alma  B.  (Truesdall)  Swan,  married  in 
1855,  children  three  living:  Willard  D.,  of 
Ohio,  Alma  M.  and  Scovell  S. 

Drum,  William  A.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born  in 
Stamford,  Duchess  county.  N.  Y'.,  in  1841,  came 
to  Vestal  in  1851,  enlisted  in  Co.  H.,  89th  N. 
i  Y.   S.  December,  iS6i,  and   served  three 

years,  was  wounded  at  tiie  battle  of  Antietam 
and  has  since  been  disabled;  wife,  Mary  J. 
Wheeler,  daughter  of  Seth  and  Catherine 
(Johnson)  Wheeler,  of  Duchess  county,  N.  Y., 
married  in  1868,  children  three  :  Charles,  Simon 
and  Nellie.  Parents,  Simon  and  Sally  Place 
Drum. 

1  Ellis,  Henry  B.,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre,  born  in 
'  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  March  4th,  181 5,  went 
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with  his  parents  to  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  in  1S16, 
came  to  Vestal  in  1850,  owns  and  runs  tiie  Ellis 
saw-niill  on  Choconut  creek  and  owns  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  was  highway  commissioner 
one  term  and  assessor  two  terms,  and  elected 
justice  of  the  peace ;  wife,  Sarah  Lathrop, 
daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  (Brown)  Lathrop, 
of  Pa.,  married  in  1839,  children  five,  one  now 
living.  Parents,  Josiah  and  Hannah  (Mead) 
Ellis. 

Fairbrother,  Almon  H.,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre, 
born  in  Vestal,  September  5th,  1S40,  farmer, 
owns  eighty-five  acres ;  wife,  Addie  M.  Jenner, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Jane  (Horton)  Jenner, 
of  Pa.,  married  in  1865,  children  three:  \Villie 
H.,  Minnie  A.  and  Lewis  C.  Parents,  William 
and  Eutarpa(  Pickett)  Fairbrother,  the  former  was 
born  in  Vestal,  his  father  John  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, came  to  Vestal  about  1796. 

Fairbrother,  Leonard  Vv^,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre, 
born  in  Vestal  in  1842,  farmer  and  owns  forty 
acres;  wife,  Aurinna  Young,  daughter  of  Hugh 
and  Isabella^  (Ross)  Young,  of  Castle  Creek, 
who  came  from  Scotland  in  1832,  married  in 
187 1,  one  child,  Thomas  R.  Parents,  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  (Giften)  Fairbrother,  who  came 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Gates,  Thomas  R.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born  in 
Norwich,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1820, 
came  to  Vestal  in  1852,  fiirnier,  owns  fifty  acres  ; 
wife,  Mary  E.  Breed,  daughter  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Holmes)  Breed,  of  Connecticut,  married 
in  1841,  children  three:  Amos,  of  Binghamton; 
William  H.,  of  Fenton,  and  Devillo,  of  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa.  Parents,  Rathborn  and  Mary 
(Lewis)  Gates, 

Harvey,  L  P.,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  Union, 
November  ist,  1829,  farmer,  owns  75  acres, 
came  to  Vestal  in  1862  ;  wife,  Mary  R.  Merse- 
reau,  daughter  of  Major  D.  and  Nancy  M. 
(Lewis)  Atcrsereau,  married  in  1S53,  cliiidrcn 
six  :  Nettie  M.,  now  Mrs.  Ford  M.  Kinney,  of 
Vestal,  Carrie  E.,  now  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Benja- 
min, of  Vestal,  Lockie  R.,  Charles  F.,  Jennie  F. 
and  Jessie  F.,  now  Mrs.  Wilbur  Clifibrd,  of  Ves- 
tal. Parents,  David  and  Eliza  (Skillman)  Har- 
vey, of  Union. 

Hungerford,  Andrew,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre, 
born  in  Albany ;  wife,  Lucy  P.  Fairljrother. 
daughter  of  Thos.  and  Elizabeth  (Gifford)  Fair- 


'brother,  the  former  was  a  native  of  England 
and  came  to  county  with  his  father  Jolin.  when 
two  years  of  age,  about  the  year  1776.  Mrs.  F. 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  H.  is  a 
caq^ienter,  owns  30  acres. 

Hungerford,  Christopher  (deceased),  born  in 
Albany  county  and  died  in  1870  ;  wife,  Maria 
^L  Fairbrother,  daughter  of  Thos.  and  KViz.n- 
beth  (Giffin)  Fairbrother.  Mr.  Fairbrother  wa.i 
a  native  of  England,  came  with  his  father  Joim 
when  about  four  years  of  age,  settled  in  \'c->t;d 
in  1798.  Mrs.  Fairbrother  was  a  nati\e  of 
New  Hampshire,  still  lives  on  the  old  home- 
stead, the  house  was  marked  when  built  by 
nails  driven  in  the  door  in  1827. 

LaGrange,  Moses,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  \'es- 
tal,  June  21st,  1870,  farnier,  owns  iio  acres  en- 
listed in  Co.  I,  50th  Engineers  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  Sept.  4th,  1862,  served  until  close  ot 
war;  wife,  Alice  A.  Taylor,  daughter  of  Am- 
brose and  Eliza  (Mersereau)  Taylor  of  Vestal, 
married  in  1868,  children  two:  Burt  G.  and 
Susie  ^L  Parents,  John  and  Eliza  A.  Elster 
La  Grange. 

LaTourette,  Peter  de,  late  of  Vestal,  who  died 
June  23d,  18S3,  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age,  was 
born  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  emigrated  to  this  place,  but  sui)- 
sequently  moved  to  King's  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Here 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Quigley,  grand- 
daughter of  Capt.  Thomas  Quigley,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  a  kinswoman  of  Governor  Aaron  Og- 
den  of  that  State.  In  1854  he  moved  back  to 
Vestal,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Mr.  La  Tourette  belonged  to  a  family  remarkable 
for  longevity.  If  he  had  lived  till  the  25th  of 
August  he  would  have  been  99.  He  has  two 
brothers  now  living  in  Union,  William,  aged  93. 
and  Henry,  aged  88.  Four  sisters  have  died, 
aged  respectively:  92,  8S,  77  and.  70;  they  u--r- 
Catherine,  widow  of  Elias  Winans,  Susan,  v.  idou- 
of  Daniel  Mercereau,  Mary,  wife  of  Abram 
Goodenough  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hungerford. 
One  brother,  John,  went  from  home  and  has  not 
been  heard  from  since.  Mr.  LaTourette  had 
seven  children,  three  of  whom  are  deceased  : 
Joanna,  Henry,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin. Two  sons  and  two  daughters  arc  now- 
living,  viz:  John,  of  Arizona,  Aaron  Ogden,  of 
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California,  and  Mrs.  Ives  Goodyear,  of  King's 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  and  Mary,  of  Vestal. 

Landon,  Marvin,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre,  born  in 
Otsego  county,  March  15th,  i S33,  farmer,  owns 
200  acres;  wife,  Stena  L.  Helign^;,  daughter  of 
\Villiam  and  Catherine  (Snyder)  Heligns,  of  Ves- 
tal, married  in  1854,  children  three  :  Frederick, 
Emma  L.,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Potter,  and  Eddie  ; 
second  wife,  Amanda  (Potts)  Peabody,  daugh- 
ter of  Elias  and  Nancy  (Rounds)  Potts,  of  Ves- 
tal, married  in  1879.  children  two  :  Elias  R. 
and  Carrie.  Parents,  Alvin  and  Nancy  (Griggs) 
Landon,  who  came  from  Otsego  county  to  Ves- 
tal about  1844. 

Lindsay,,  Simeon  B.,  p.  o.  Union,  born  in 
Bridgewater,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.,  in  1S46, 
is  a  bricklayer  and  plastei-er,  also  farmer,  owns 
61  acres,  settled  in  Vestal  in  1874;  wite,  Abbie 
R.  Johnson,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  E. 
(Ridgeway)  Johnson,  of  Pa.,  married  in  1869? 
children  three  :  Mary  E.,  Elmer  Llewellyn  and 
Chas.  W.  Parents,  Benjamin  and  Lura  Gass 
Lindsey  of  Brooklyn,  Pa. 

Maricle,  Marvin  M.,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre,  born 
in  Vestal  in  1840,  blacksmith  and  farmer,  owns 
nineteen  acres,  also  runs  the  daily  mail  route  to 
Binghamton ;  wife,  Mary  A.  Swart  wood,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Swartwood,  of  Ves- 
tal, married  in  i860,  one  child  :  Kattie.  Pa- 
rents, Peter  and  Emily  (Piatt)  Maricle. 

Mason,  L.  A.,  p.  o.  Tracy  Creek,  ,born  in 
Veslal  in  1853,  farmer  and  teacher,  owns  108 
acres,  was  collector,  also  supervisor  of  Vestal  in 
1879-80.  Parents,  W.  Scott  and  Harriet  (Bar- 
num)  Mason,  formerly  of  Granby,  Oswego  coun- 
ty, the  former  was  a  native  of  Herkimer  county, 
the  latter  of  Onondaga  county,  the  former  died 
in  1879;  ^^""^y  ^f^son  and  her  son  survive 
and  reside  on  the  old  homestead. 

Mur[)hy,  John  A.,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre,  born 
in  Kirk  wood,  September  24th,  1838,  farmer, 
owns  130  acres,  enlisted  in  Co.  H.,  89th  N.  Y, 
S.  v.,  December  2d,  1861,  served  three  years, 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg 
in  the  left  knee  and  draws  a  pension  ;  wife,  Em- 
eline  S.  Walker,  daughter  of  Lemuel  and  Nab- 
by  D.  (Blanchard)  Walker,  of  Mass.,  married 
September  23d,  1865,  children  six:  Susan  E., 
Mary  H.,  Frank  P.,  Silas  L.,  Jennie  C.  and 


ILittitf  L.  Parents,  Jeremiah  and  Rachel  (Mc- 
Namara)  Murphy. 

Newell,  Jabez  C,  p.  o.  Union,  born  in  Union 
September  loth.  1843,  lumberman  and  tarmer, 
owns  156  acres;  wife,  Amanda  Rhodes,  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Nancy  (Patchen)  Rhodes,  of 

.  Maine,  married  in  1874,  children  two  :  Chas. 
A.  and  Edith  ^Lay.  Parents,  Chas.  H.  and 
Laura  A.  (Clark)  Newell. 

Peabody,  H.  W..  p.  o.  A'estal,  born  in  New- 
port. N.  H.,  yicLv  25th,  18 16,  came  to  Vestal  in 
1 85 1,  farmer,  own  100  acres  ;  tirst  wife,  Rebecca 
Sawyer,  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Cynthia  (Bailey)  Sawyer,  married  in  1838, 
children  four,  two  now  living  :  Ellen  S.,  now  Mrs. 
Razey,  of  Vestal,  and  Edd.  W.,  of  Binghamton  ; 
second  wife,  Mary  Whittemore,  daughter  of  Amos 
and  Nancy  (Tinney)  Whittemore,  of  Wilmot,  N. 
H.,  married  in  1847,  children  two  :  Hirani  B.  and 
George  ^^^  Parents,  Moses  and  Hannah  (Word) 
Peabody,  of  N.  H. 

Pierce,  Cornelius  ^L,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  Ves- 
tal, ^Larch  9th,  1837.  tarmer,  owns  137  acres,  en- 
listed in  Co.  I,  50th  N.  Y.  Engineers,  August 
14th,  1861,  and  re-enlisted  in  December,  1S63, 
served  during  the  war,  was  made  corporal  on  the 
organization  of  the  company,  and  promoted  to 
sergeant  in  1863;  wife,  Katie  Osincup,  daughter 
of  Asbury  and  Esther  (Fairbrother)  Osiucup,  who 
came  from  Catskill  in  1822,  married  in  1865, 
children  two  :  Frederick  A.  and  Emma  S.  Pa- 
rents, John  R.  and  Sarah  L.  (Dermor)  Pierce,  of 
N.  J.,  the  former  died  in  1877,  the  latter  still 
lives  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Pierce,  W.  L.,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  Vestal  in 

!  1842,  farmer,  owns  159  acres,  enlisted  in  Co.  I, 
50th  N.  Y.  S.  Engineers  in  1861,  and  re-enlisted 
in  same  company  and  regiment  in  1863;  wife, 
Louisa  iVL  Card,  daughter  of  Jason  B.  and  Ar- 
mitte  (Goodnow)  Card,  of  Vestal,  married  in 

I  1865,  one  child,  Lewis  R.  Parents,  John  R.  and 
Sarah  L.  (Dermor)  Pierce,  of  N.  J. 

Ross,  George  E.,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  Vestal 
farmer  and  owns  100  acres,  was  supervisor  ;  wife, 
Kate  La  Monte,  daughter  of  Alfred  and  Fannie 
(Catlin)  La  Monte,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  married 

1  in  1862,  one  child,  Eddie  F.    Parents,  Daniel 

I  and  Nancy  (Wilcox)  Ross. 

j  Randall,  Theodore,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  Ves- 
I  tal  in  1833,  farmer,  owns  135  acres;  wife,  Betsey 
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Cooper,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Ann  ( Stein - 
burgh)  Cooper,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  married  in  1856. 
Parents,  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Garrison)  Randall, 
natives  of  Vermont. 

Rockwell,  Isaac,  (deceased),  born  in  Schoharie 
county,  came  to  Vestal  in  187 1,  farmer  and 
owned  115  acres,  died  in  October,  1882:  wife, 
Winaford  Stevens,  of  Otsego  county,  married  in 
1850,  children  two :  Richard  P.,  who  lives  on 
the  homestead,  was  married  to  Emma  A.  La 
Forge,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  1876.  they  have 
two  children  living:  Eva  E.  and  Mamie  L.  and 
Marinda,  who  married  Clifford  M.  Kent  of  Un- 
ion, in  1875,  died  in  1884,  one  child:  Willie  R. 

Ross,  Thomas  J.  (deceased),  born  in  1832, 
died  in  1882,  was  a  farmer  meciianic  and  owned 
50  acres;. wife,  Esther  E.  Ayer,  daughter  of 
Warren  and  Polly  Ann  (Layton)  Ayer,  of  Tioga 
county,  married  in  1857.  Parents,  David  and 
Nancy  (Wilcox)  Ross. 

Russel,  Aaron  S.,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre,  born  in 
Vermont,  August  30th,  1822,  farmer  and  owns 
ninety  acres,  came  to  Vestal  with  Iris  parents 
Thomas  and  Eunice  (Severance)  Russell,  from 
Vermont,  in  1830;  wife,  Aletta  Pierce,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Sally  (Dermor)  Pierce,  of  X.J. , 
married  in  1852,  children  two:  Charles  F.  and 
William  H. 

Shores,  C,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  Union,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1829,  is  a  general  merchant:  wife, 
Berenice  C.  Wheat,  daughter  of  Sidney  and  Re- 
becca (W^agner)  Wheat,  of  Phelps,  Ontario-,  mar- 
ried in  1877.  Parents,  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Rob- 
erts) Shores,  the  former  was  born  in  1792,  died  in 
1861. 

Swan,  Silas  T.,  p.  o.  Vestal  Centre,  born  in 
Vestal,  September  loth,  1841,  member  of  the 
firm  of  Swan  &  Russell,  millers,  of  Vestal  Centre. 
It  is  a  steam  grist  and  saw-mill,  have  two  en- 
gines of  forty  horse-power,  owns  a  farm  of  sixty 
acres,  and  works  the  old  homestead  of  130 
acres :  wife,  Julia  A.  Clark,  daughter  of  Austin 
and  Julia  Clark,  of  Berkshire,  Tioga  county, 
married  in  1866,  children  two:  Jessie  E.  and 
Evelyn.  Parents,  Samuel  and  Alma  B.  (Truesdel) 
Swan. 

Tilbury,  Parley  (deceased),  born  in  Tioga 
county  in  [816,  came  to  Vestal  in  1844,  was  a 
farmer  and  owns  eighty-four  acres,  enlisted,  in 


I  Co.  B.,  137th  N.  Y.  S.  v.,  when  he  learned  of 
1  his  son  Joseph's  death  from  a  wound  in  the 
I  head  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.    He  w.is 
j  himself  wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  the  battle  of 
I  Gettysburgh  and  died  from  the  wound  nine  davs 
I  after.    His  v/ife  was  Jane  Addison,  daughter  of 
I  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Chambers)  Addison,  of  Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  married  in  1841,  children  seven  : 
Alice,  now  Mrs.  James  Davis,  of  BinglKunton, 
Catharine,    Mrs.    Samuel     Xewcomb.  Joseph 
(deceased).  John,  Rebecca,  now  Mrs.  Kellurn  of 
I  Vestal,  Nancy,  now  Mrs.  Abram  De  Pue  and 
I  Edward  W. 

I  West,  David  B.,  p.  o,  Bingham  ton,  born  in 
!  Sussex  county,  October  31st,  1806.  came  to  New 
York  with  his  parents  in  1820.  first  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1847,  ^^^^^  ^^"^  Vestal  in  1S65, 
farmer,  owns  220  acres;  wife.  Elizabeth  Saun- 
ders, daughter  of  William  and  Jane  (Thorp) 
Saunders,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  married  in  1840. 
children  ten,  six  now  living:  George  W.,  .Vbel, 
Esther,  Charles,  Pelltar  and  Lyman.  Parents, 
Spencer  and  Marcy  (Sinick)  West. 

\Villis,  Hannah  and  Sabra  P.,  daughters  of 
Daniel  and  Pheebe  ( Parks)  Willis,  who  came  to 
Vestal,  from  New  Jersey,  own  thirty  acres.  Both 
were  born  on  the  farm  where  they  now  re^^ide, 
and  have  always  resided  together. 

Willis,  John  P.,  p.  o.  Union,  born  in  Ve.-tal  in 
1803,  farmer,  owns  sixty  acres,  was  collector  and 
poor  master  ;  wife,  Cordelia  Scott,  daughter  of 
William  and  Eliza  (Patterson)  Scott,  of  Tioga 
county,  N.  Y.,  married  in  1858,  children  four: 
Ida  May,  Mary  Francis,  John  David  and  Al- 
bert W.  Parents,  David  and  Phcebe  (Parks) 
Willis. 

Willis,  Elias,  p.  o.  Union,  bom  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  boy. 
his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Abram  Winans,  and 
thev  came  to  Vestal,  thi^n  Union,  she  buvinu^  the 
i  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  her  grandsons 
B.  and  R.  Willis.  The  deed  of  the  farm  in  her 
name  is  dated  November  nth,  1796.  Her  >on 
Elias  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Winans,  daugh- 
ter of  xVbram,  they  had  eight  children  :  Abigail, 
Martha  (deceased),  Benjamin,  Amelia  (de- 
ceased), Eliza  (deceased),  Raison,  -\[ary  Ann, 
now  Mrs.  George  W.  Seeley,  of  Vestal,  and  Sa- 
rah (deceased). 
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Winans,  Abram,  born  in  Vestal  in  1833, 
grandson  of  Abram  and  son  of  Peter  M.  Wi- 
nans, wlio  came  from  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1796. 
His  Jgrandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War ;  Mr.  Winans  has  in  his  possession 
a  few  Revolutionary  relics.  He  owns  a  farm  of 
sixty-seven  acres,  was  supervisor;  wife,  Caroline 
Morse,  daughter  of  Amos  Morse,  of  Vestal,  and 
granddaughter  of  Samuel  who  came  to  Vestal 
in  1797;  they  were  married  in  1861,  children 
two:  Charles  E.. and  Lee  M. 

Yates,  Frances  M.,  p.  o.  Vestal,  born  in  Owe- 
go,  Tioga  county,  June  15th,  1S16,  came  to 
Vestal  in  1865,  carpenter  and  farmer,  owns  sev- 
enty-five acres,  was  commissioner  of  highways 
two  terms  in  succession  ;  wife,  Betsey  Aldridge, 
daughter  of  Benedict  and  Susan  (Harris)  Aldridge, 
of  Owego,  Tioga  county,  married  in  1845,  one 
child,  Jane,  now  ^Irs.  John  W.  Tuttle,  of  Ves- 
tal, she  has  one  child,  Francis.  Parents,  Gilbert 
and  Polly  (Friar)  Yates,  of  Tioga  county. 


KIRKWOOD. 

Adams,  James,  p.  o.  Port  Dickinson,  born  in 
Frankfort,  Sussex  county,  N.  ].,  in  18 16,  settled 
in  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1862,  farmer  and 
owns  209  acres;  wife,  Adaline  Strait,  daughter 
of  William  and  Sarah  (Brown)  Strait,  of  Vernin 
township,  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  children  nine, 
seven  living :  George  who  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  90th 
N.  Y.  S.  Vols.,  and  died  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  in 
1862  ;  Theodore  F.,of  Fenton,  Ann  E.  (now  Mrs. 
John  Terwilliger),  of  Fenton,  Charlotte  (now  Mrs. 
Eugene  Macomber),  of  Fenton,  Eucinda  (now 
Mrs.  Samuel  Merrit),  of  Binghamton,  Freeman 
(deceased),  Sarah  R.,  ^^'illiam  J.  and  Josephene 
M. 

Alden,  Henry  P.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  bom  in 
Windsor  in  1826,  farmer,  owns  100  acres,  was 
elected  highway  commissioner,  assessor  and  su- 
pervisor of  Kirkwood;  wife,  Sojthronia  ATcKee, 
daughter  of  Asael  McKee,  of  Connecticut,  mar- 
ried in  1852,  children  two  :  Herbert  R.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ada  S.,  who  died  December  19th 
1866;  second  wife.  Arietta  Bishop,  daughter  of 
Harvey  and  Esther  (Scatt)  Bishop,  of  Windsor, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  one  child,  Etta  B.  Alden  ; 
third  wife,  Elizabeth  Cruser,  daughter  of  John 
L.  and  Eupiiemia  Cruser,  of  Kirkwood,  married 


I  in  1S67,  children  five,  four  now  living:  Ward 

I  A..  Eillie  E.,  Alice  ^L  and  Henry  E. 

I  Andrews,  Daniel  C.  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  in 
Colesviile,  Broome  county,  in  1823,  farmer  and 
owns  ninety  acres,  was  assessor ;  wit'e,  Rhoda  A. 
Goodell,  daughter  of  Eziekel  and  Margaret  Ann 
(Brownson)  Goodell,  of  Windsor,  married  in 
1849,  children  twelve:  Nelson  B.,  Hobart  E., 
Emily  D.,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Burgess,  of  Conk- 
lin,  J.  C.  Freemont,  Eda  ^E  (deceased),  Ham- 
ilton G.,  Rhoda  E.,  D.  C,  jr.,  Albert  D.,  Bertha 
B.,  ^E^ggie  A.  and  S.  Leslie.  Parents,  Samuel 
and  Betsey  G.  (Blatchley)  Andrews. 

Ayers,  George  P.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  in 
Warren  county,  N.  J.,  in  1832,  settled  here  in 

I  1 85 1,  blacksmith  and  carriage  maker,  also  tarmer. 
owns  forty-six  acres  ;  wife.  Palmyra  Woodard, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Annie  E.  (Mattoon) 
Woodard,  natives  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass., 
settled  in  Colesviile  in  1836,  married  in  1S56, 
children  four  :  Melvina,  Elmer  E.,  Bertha  and 
Myra.  Parents,  John  F.  and  Elizabeth  (Hillts) 
Ayres,  natives  of  New  Jersey. 

Beebe,  William  S.,  ^LD.,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, born  in  Windsor,  October  12th,  1845,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  ;  wife,  Martha  ^L  Wil- 
son, of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  married  in  1867,  chil- 
dren two  :  Charles  W.  and  Frank  L.  Parents, 
Charles  and  Betsey  E.  (Hupman)  Beebe,  natives 
of  Connecticut,  who  came  to  Windsor  about 
1810.  Mr.  Beebe  is  finishing  a  fine  building 
which  is  to  be  used  as  a  drug  store  in  connection 
with  his  practice. 

Booth,  E.  H.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  bom  in  Wash- 
ington, Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  September  27th, 
1844,  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1856,  carriage 
manufacturer  and  inventor  of  the  improved  el- 
liptic spring  and  platform    coupling  and  draft 

i  from  end  of  spring.    Mr.  B.  has  a  patent  reach 

i  cou[)ling  used  on  the  same.  Ihe  snops  were 
erected  by  an  incorporated  company  known  as 
the  Kirkwood  Wagon  Company,  having  a  capac- 
ity of  building   1,500  wagons  per  year.  Mr. 

I  Booth  is  president  and  superintendent  of  the 

I  works,  he  settled  here  m  1884,  married  Mary  J. 

'  Johnson,  of  Chenango,  Broome  county,  in  1865, 

I  children  two  :  Jesse  and  John  J. 

i      Brink,  C.  P.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  m  Palmy- 
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ra  township,  Wayne  county,  Pa.,  July  loth, 
1818,  settled  in  Proome  county  in  1844,  farmer 
and  owns  178  acres,  was  elected  commissioner 
of  highways  and  assessor  several  times  ;  wife, 
Hannah  Knowlton,  of  Windsor,  married  in  1S47, 
children  five  :  Alice  A.  who  married  Isaac  P: 
Keys,  of  Windsor,  Hobert  W.,  of  Colorado, 
Otis  E.,  of  Bin^hamton,  Myron  H.,  of  Colorado 
and  William  E.,  of  Kirkwood. 

Bird,  Isaac,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  in  Salis- 
bury, Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  1S22, 
settled  in  Kirkwood  in  1853,  farmer,  owns  72 
acres.  Parents,  James  and  Susan  ( Dauchey)  Bird, 
natives  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  ;  wife,  Helen  Dwight, 
daughter  of  Horace  and  Lovira  (Hoadley) 
Dwight,  married  in  1S54,  cliihlren  tiiree : 
Dwight,  Jessie  and  Russell  H. 

Brownell,  Jacob  (deceased),  born  in  Peoria, 
Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1S06,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1834,  farmer,  died  December 
24th,  1884  ;  wife,  ■Margaret  Shear,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Maria  (Zimmer)  Shear,  of  Bingham- 
ton,  married  in  1831,  children  six,  three  li\'ing: 
Jewett  A.,  of  Conklin,  Josaphene,"  now  Mrs. 
Cbas.  Wood,  of  Orange  county,  and  Julius  D. 

Chase,  Silas  P.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  in  Wind- 
sor, Broome  county  in  1833.  farmer,  owns  no 
acres,  was  elected  supervisor  of  his  town  in  186S 
and  '69,  was  again  call'ed  to  represent  his  town 
in  1878  and  1S84,  was  chairman  of  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  1884  and  re-elected  supervisor  for 
1885  ;  wife,  Harriet  M.  Langdon,  daughter  of 
David  M.  and  Harriet  (Whitmore)  Langdon,  na- 
tives of  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  married  in 
1857,  one  child  :  Lizzie  M.  Parents,  Daniel 
and  Delila  (Vail)  Chase,  the  former  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  Hampshire  and  settled  in  Windsor 
about  1823. 

Conklin,  Thomas,  p  o.  Riverside,  born  in 
Kirkwood  in  1829,  has  been  a  merchant  for 
thirty  years.  Parents,  Josei)])  and  Emily 
(Thomas)  Conklin,  natives  of  Sullivan  county, 
N.  Y.,  settled  here  about  18 14.  Mr.  Conklin 
has  been  supervisor  two  terms  and  deputy  sherift' 
of  county  ;  wife,  Sarah  C.Van  Buren,  daughter  of 
Tobias  and  Eliza  (Mosher)  Van  Buren,  of  Kirk- 
wood, married  in  1849,  children  six:  Edgar  B. 
and  Ida  E.  (deceased),  Erank  J.,  of  Bingham- 
ton,  Henry  T.,  of  Binghamton,  Cieorge  M.  (de- 
ceased), and  Emma  E.,  of  Kirkwood. 


I      Doolittle,  Marcus,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  bom  in 
I  Coles ville.  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1825.  tar- 
i  mer  and  owns  43   acres ;    wife.    Jane  Stowe, 
I  daughter  of  Ira  and  Betiiiah  ( I^lakeslee)  ."^towe, 
of  Windsor,  married  in  1850,  one  child:  Nettie 
E.    Parents,  John  and  Elizabeth  (Dixon)  Doolit- 
tle, of  Colesville. 

Dwight,  R.  L.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  in  Wind- 
sor in  1855,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  N.  Y.  L.  E. 
&  W.  railroad  ;  wife,  Elizabeth  Hays,  daughter 
of  Adam  and  Ellen  (Conklin)  Hays,  of  Kirk- 
wood, married  in  1877,  children  four:  J(jhu 
Merry.  Bessie  E.  and  Carl  R.  Parents,  Clies- 
ter  and  Mariette  (Langdon)  Dwight,  nati\es  of 
Massachusetts.  Grandfather,  Israel,  came  to 
Windsor  about  1814. 

Evans,  E.  W.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  in  San- 
ford,  July  31st,  1822,  farmer  and  owns  275 
acres,  was  justice  of  peace  eight  years  in  Lnion. 
Parents,  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Field)  E\ans,  of 
Connecticut,  the  former  was  a  merchant  in  De- 
posit for  years,  was  elected  county  clerk  in  1S22 
and  re-elected  three  consecutive  terms,  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  organizing  the  Broome 
County  Bank.  He  died  about  1854.  E.  \V. 
Evans  married  Caroline  S.  Allen,  dauglitcr  of 
Lawrence  and  Elizabeth  (La  Grange)  Allen, 
married  in  1848,  children,  tive  living:  Henry, 
Lewis,  Charles  F..  Robert  W.  and  Carrie  M. 

Hays,  Adam,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  in  Herne, 
Albanv  county,  in  1822,  settled  in  county  in 
1840,  farmer,  owns  158  acres.  Parents,  Robert 
T.  and  Catherine  (Dietz)  Hays,  the  fornier  died 
in  1864,  the  latter  still  resides  in  Binghamton  ; 
wife,  Ellen  Conklin.  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Margaret  (Berkalew)  Conklin.  m.arried  in  1S42. 
children  four  :  Adelia,  now  Mrs.  Samuel  Bav!c>^. 
of  Kirkwood,  John  B.,  Frank  P.  and  Elizabeth, 
now  Mrs.  R.  L.  Dwight,  of  Kirkwood. 

Hays.  Frank  P.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood  Centre,  born 
in  Kirkw  ood,  August  4th,  1852,  farmer  and  ow  ns 
130  acres;  wife,  Jennie  L.  W'atrous,  daugiiter 
of  Eli  and  Eliza  (Olmstead)  Watrous,  of  Con- 
necticut, married  in  1877,  children  two:  Ehza 
J.  and  Mary  L.  Parents,  Adam  and  Eilen 
Coiiklin  Hays,  of  Kirkwood. 

Langdon,  Myron,  p.  o.  Kirkwoofi,  bom  hi 
Salisbury,   Litchfield  county.   Conn.,  in  1.^-^7. 
i  came  to  county  with  his  parents  Davi<l   M.  n.d 
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Harriet  (Whitmore)  Langdon,  in  1842,  is  a  far- 
mer and  owns  156  acres;  wife,  Marion  E.  Bird, 
daughter  of  James  and  Susan  (Dauchey)  Birtl  na- 
tives of  Connecticut,  married  in  1S54,  one  ciiild  : 
Flora  A. 

iVIjcPherson,  William  A.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born 
in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1S30,  settled 
in  Kirkwood  in  1850,  farmer  and  owns  56 
acres ;  wife,  Sarah  Jacox,  daughter  of  Mason 
and  Lorinda  A.  (Conklin)  Jacox.  the  latter  was 
a  granddaughter  of  Judge  Conklin,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Conklin  was  named,  married  in 
1853,  children  two:  Mason  J.  and  Emma  L. 
Parents,  William  and  Nancy  (Wilson)  McPher- 
son,  the  former  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  the 
latter  of  Orange  county. 

Murphy,  W^illiam  R.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born 
in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1840,  settled  in  Kirkwood 
in  1867,  farmer  and  owns  168  acres,  was  assessor 
six  years  and  supervisor  three  terms ;  wife,  Ann 
Conroy,  of  Susquehanna  county.  Pa.,  children 
ten,  five  now  living :  Ann,  Katie  S.,  ?vlary,  Wil- 
liam and  Alice.  Mr.  Murphy  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C,  ist  Pa.  Rifles,  in  1861,  served  three 
months  and  then  re-enlisted  for  three  years. 

Newberry,  David  S,,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  in 
the  town  of  Warwick,  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
December  31st,  1822,  farmer  and  owns  107  acres, 
was  highway  commissioner,  assessor  and  super- 
visor, came  to  county  with  his  parents,  Joshua 
and  Elizabeth  (Stevens)  Newberry,  in  1841. 
Parents  are  both  dead.  Wife,  Mary  J-.  Bonnelb 
daughter  of  Lewis  and  Charity  (Swartz)  Bonnell, 
who  came  from  New  Jersey  two  or  three  years 
previous,  children  four  now  living :  Joshua  B., 
Lewis,  George  ]\L  and  David. 

p'Loughlin,  Patrick,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born 
in  the  city  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  November  ist, 
1830,  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1850,  farmer 
and  speculator,  owns  500  acres;  wife,  Hanora 
O'Connor,  of  county  Kerry,  Castleman.  Ire- 
land, married  in  1836,  children  eight,  six  living: 
Patrick,  Sophia,  now  Mrs.  John  Hays,  of  Maine, 
John  (deceased),  Johannah,  Rosanna  (deceased), 
Annie,  Margaret  and  William. 

Park,  Abram  R.,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born  in 
Duchess  county  in  1834,  came  here  with  his 
parents  in  1836,  was  town  clerk  and  supervisor. 
Parents,  Hon.  Edward  Y.  and  Almira  (Rundall) 


Park,  natives  of  Duchess  county,  the  former  died 
in  1870.  Hon.  Edward  Y.  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  legislature  in  1850. 

Pierson,  George  E.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  born  in 
Middletown,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  March  23d, 
1835,  came  to  Binghamton  with  his  parents 
Milton  and  Sarah  J.  (Tiens)  Pierson.  in  1839. 
Mr.  Pierson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Geneva  Medical 
College  also  the  Syracuse  Medical  College,  prac- 
ticed in  Kirkwood  fourteen  years ;  wife,  Josa- 
phene  A.  Johnson,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Polly 
J.  (Brooks)  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  settled  in 
Chenango  in  1824.  married  in  1S55.  children 
two  living :  Emma  D.  and  Frank  E. 

Ritter,  Robert  R.  (deceased),  born  in  Whites- 
boro,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1S30.  settled  in 
county  in  1864,  died  in  1SS3;  wife,  Mary  E. 
Guerney,  of  Middleburgh,  Schoharie  county, 
married  in  1852. 

Robbins,  Francis,  p.  o.  Kirkwood  Centre,  born 
in  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1826,  farmer  and 
i  owns  forty-two  acres;  wife,  Lucy  Titus,  of  Wind- 
j  sor,  married  in  1S49,  children  two  :  Nelson  N., 
of  Kirkwood,  and  Ella  J.,  now  Mrs.  Riley  John- 
son, of  Corning,  Stueben  county.  Parents,  Eph- 
raim  and  Lucretia  (Newman)  Robbins,  of  Oneida 
county,  settled  in  Windsor  in  1S16,  tlien  moved 
Steuben  county  and  returned  again  in  1840. 

Smith,  Hiram,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born  in 
Rhinebeck,  Duchess  county,  in  1809,  settled  in 
Kirkwood  in  1838,  farmer  owns  125  acres  ;  wife, 
Maria  Mann,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Vine)  Mann,  natives  of  Albany  county,  married 
in  1835,  children  ten,  five  living  :  Susan  E.,  now 
Mrs.  Julius  M.  Finch,  of  Kirkwood.  Jacob  M., 
of  Colorado,  2vlarshal,  of  Binghamton,  Whitman 
and  Mary  J.,  now  Mrs.  John  Davidson,  of  Bing- 
hamton. Parents,  Henry  and  Magdelin  (Teal) 
Smith,  natives  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  who  came 
here  in  1838. 

Smith,  Luke,  p.  o.  Kirkwood,  bom  in  Ulster 
'  county.  N.  Y..  December  17th.  1826,  settled  in 
Windsor  in  1854,  came  to  Kirkwood  in  1871, 
farmer,  owns  306  acres ;  wife,  Polly  Van  Vaulk- 
enburgh,  daughter  of  Mr.  Van  Vaulkenburgh,  of 
Windsor,  children  six  :  Chas.  D.,  Harriet,  now 
Mrs.  George  Woodard,  of  Windsor,  John,  of 
Great  Bend,  Pa.,  Thomas,  Norrisand  Nora,  now 
i  Mrs.  Fred  Hail,  of  Windsor;  second  wife,  Em- 
1  ma  (Chambers;  Smith,  daughter  of  Enoch  and 
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Mary  (Wright)  Chambers,  of  Dundaff,  Pa.,  chil- 
dren two:  Albert  F.  and  Louie.  Parents,  John 
and  Mary  (Barley)  Smith,  natives  of  Ulster 
county. 

Stow,  Franklin,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born  in 
Kirkwood  in  1S30,  farmer,  owns  seventy  acres; 
wife,  Janette  Byers,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  (Murray)  Byers,  of  Chenango,  married 
in  1856,  children  two  :  I.  Edward,  of  Bingham- 
son,  and  Lizzie  B.  Parents,  Ira  and  Bethiah 
(Blakeslee)  Stow. 

Watrous,  Eli  W.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood  Centre,  born 
in  Sharon,  Conn.,  in  181 1,  farmer  and  owns  300 
acres  in  'this  county  and  200  in  Tioga  county, 
has  been  commissioner  of  highways  and  post- 
master of  Kirkwood  Centre  since  1861.  Par- 
ents, John  H.  and  Rintha  (Welton)  Watrous,  na- 
tives of  Connecticut.  He  came  to  Broome 
(then  Tioga)  county  about  1796,  returned  to 
Connecticut,  married  and  returned  with  his  fam- 
ily in  1814  Eli  W.  married  Jane  Olmstead.  a 
daughter  of  Osborn  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Olmstead, 
of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  married  in  1S35,  children 
two  :  Capt.  John  H.  and  Lieutenant  Marvin  who 
was  killed  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  in  taking  a  battery  in 
1863  ;  second  wife,  Eliza,  sister  of  the  above, 
was  married  in  1843,  children  four  living  :  Smith 
B.,  Frank,  of  Tioga  county,  Jennie,  now  ]N[rs. 
Frank  P.  Hays,  and  Jessie  F. 

Watrous,  John  H.,  p.  o.  Kirkwood  Centre, 
born  in  Binghamton,  September  T8th,  1837, 
farmer,  owns  139  acres,  was  town  clerk;  wife, 
Margaret  Langdon,  daughter  of  David  M.  and 
Harriet  (Whitmore)  Langdon,  natives  of  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  married  in  1S70,  children  four: 
Marion  L.,  Blanche  L.,  Jane  L.  and  Hattie  L. 
Mr.  Watrous  enlisted  in  Company  D,  109th  N. 
Y.  S.  v.,  in  1862,  served  until  close  of  war. 
Parents,  Eli  W.  and  Jane  (Olmstead)  Watrous, 
natives  of  Connecticut. 

Wood,  Alvah,  p.  0.  Riverside,  born  in  Clin-- 
ton.  Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  March  15th,  1804, 
setded  in  Kirkwood  in  1841,  farmer  and  owns 
167  acres,  has  been  highway  commissioner ;  first 
wife,  Deborah  Ireland,  of  Clinton,  Duchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  second  wife,  Mary  A.  (Decker) 
Brown,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  (Snailes) 
Decker,  of  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  married  in 
1 88 1.  Parents,  John  and  Sarah  (Covel)  Wood, 
natives  of  Rhode  Island. 


LISLE. 

Adams,  G.  J.,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born  in  Candor, 
Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  August  31st.  1835,  settled 
in  Lisle  in  1S62,  tarmer,  owns  104  acres;  wife. 
Josephine  Johnson,  daughter  of  Washington  and 
Ann  (Brink)  Johnson,  of  Marathon,  married  in 
1858;  one  child,  Xugene,  born  in  1859.  Par- 
ents, Benjamin  and  Deadama  (Looey)  Adams, 
of  Marathon. 

Arnold,  Stephen,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
Union,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.,  February  26th, 
1826,  farmer,  owns  100  acres,  came  with  his 
parents.  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Benscoter)  Arnold, 
about  1839;  wife,  Sarah  Sthare,  of  Carbon,  Pa., 
married  in  1850;  children  two:  Lyman  and 
Jesse. 

Atwood,  Charles,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born  in 
Lisle,  July  13th,  1821,  retired  farmer,  owns  300 
acres,  was  highway  commissioner;  wife,  Lucy 
A.  Bliss,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Hannah  (Smith) 
Bliss,  of  Lapeer.  N.  Y.,  married  in  1S49; 
children  three :  Charhe,  of  Lisle,  Hiel  D.  and 
Ogilvie  M.,  of  Lisle.  Parents,  Stephen  and  Lucy 
(Briggs)  Atwood,  natives  of  Massachusetts. 

Austin,  James  A.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
Steuben  county,  X.  Y.,  August  i6th.  1852,  and 
remained  there  as  a  resident  until  he  settled  in 
Lisle  in  1879  as  a  farmer,  he  owns  So  acres 
where  he  now  lives,  and  a  village  lot  in  Killa- 
wog ot  4j4  acres,  with  good  buildings,  is  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  in  Lodges  I.  O.  of  O.  F. 
and  K.  of  H. ;  wife.  Delia  A.  Millen,  bom  July 
25th.  1S51,  only  child  of  Levi  C.  and  Mar}-  A. 
(Lewis)  Millen,  natives  of  Lisle,  married  June 
13th.  1879;  children  two:  Oscar  M..  born 
April  2ist,  1880,  and  Frank  E.,  born  March 
23d,  1882.  Parents,  Hezekiah  H.  and  Mary 
A.  (Evans)  Austin,  natives  of  Connecticut,  who 
settled  in  Steuben  county  about  1840. 

Baker,  Leonard  T.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  bom 
in  Solc'i,  August  i6th,  1832,  farmer,  owns  210 
acres,  came  to  Lisle  in  1872  ;  wife,  Nancy  Borth- 
wick,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Sally  (Bushnell) 
Borthwick,  of  Freetown,  Cortland  county,  mar- 
ried in  1857;  children  three :  Byron  H.,  Xcllic 
C.  and  Florence.  Parents,  Ira  and  Jeru.^!;a 
(Backus)  Baker,  natives  of  Wa.^hington  county. 

Bassett,  G.  &  Son,  foundry  and  machine  siiop, 
located  in  corporation,  on  Dudley  creek.    'I  ;;cy 
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came  here  from  Cincinnatus,  Cortland  county,  in  | 
1872.    Mr.  Bassett  married  Dianah  Cooper,  of 
Tompkins  county ;  children  two  living:  Julia  A., 
now  Mrs.  Stephen  Howell,  of  Ithaca,  and  Charles 
M.;  second  wife,  Eliza  Cleveland,  of  Homer,  X.  ; 
Y.,  married  in  1884.  | 

Benedict,  Nathan  O.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  i 
in  Sherburne,  Chenango  county,  February  ist,  \ 
1833,  settled  in  Lisle  in  1838,  farmer,  owns  40  I 
acres,  was  town  clerk,  and  present  justice  of  the  i 
peace.    Parents,  Ebenezer  and  Mercy  (Sheldon)  j 
Benedict,  the  former  was  a  nati\e  of  Connecti-  I 
cut;  wife,^01ive  A.  Lusk,  daughter  of  Simon 
and  Rebecca  Lusk.  natives  of  Lisle,  married  in 
1868;  children  four :  Ella  M.,  Neva  W.,  Lena 
R.  and  Eben  S. 

Bliss,  Calvin,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born  in  Lapeer. 
Cortland  county,  in  1S32,  settled  in  Killawog  in  \ 
1880,  farmer,  owns  22  acres.  Parents,  Calvin  | 
and  Polly  (Smith)  Bliss  :  wife,  Elizabeth  Wheel-  i 
er,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Almira  (Brown)  ! 
Wheeler,  of  Chenango  county,  married  in  185S:  i 
children  four:  Charles  W.,  of  Kansas.  Cora  H..  j 
now  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Green,  of  Binghamton,  j 
Mary  D.  and  Myra  W.  | 

Brayman,  John,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Wooster,  ! 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y..  September  28th.  1S21.  i 
settled  in  Lisle  in  1S37,  farmer,  owns  90  acres;  i 
wife.  Irena  Snyder,  daughter  of  David  and  Han-  | 
nah  (Haner)  Snyder,  of  Schoharie  county,  mar-  j 
ried  in  1848;  children  four  living:  De  Forest,  i 
De  Hester,  De  Laskie  and  Del  Ray.  , Parents,  j 
James  and  Hannah  (Oliver)  Brayman,  who  came  1 
to  county  in  1837.  j 

Brown,  John,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Lisle,  Januarv  | 
12th,  1848,  farmer,  owns  129  acres.  Parents,  j 
Hiram  and  Mary  (Weygant)  Brown,  natives  of  | 
Lisle;  wife,  Elizabeth  Crairy,  married  in  1S67  ;  j 
children  three  :  Edwin,  Libbie  and  Ida  ;  second  j 
wife,  Amanda  Orton,  daughter  of  Lambert  and  | 
Leltie  (Faulkner)  Orion,  natives  of  Lisle,  mar- 
ried in  1873;  children  five :  Sherman,  John,  jr., 
Hiram,  Lettie  and  Nellie. 

Butterfield,  Charles  H.,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born 
in  Lapeer,  Cortland  county,  in  1848,  setded  here  ! 
in  1877,  general  merchant ;  wife.  Martha  Shults.  ! 
daughter  of  Levi  and  Esther  ((  iraham)  Shults.  i 
of  Harford,  N.  Y.,  married  in  1870;  children  J 
four.  Parents,  George  and  Polly  (Bliss)  Butter-  i 
field.  •  '  .  ' 


Buttertield,  George,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born  in 
Hartwick.  Otsego  county.  N.  Y.,  February  20th, 
1818,  settled  in  Marathon  in  1822,  in  Lisle  in 
1S66,  tarmer,  Owns  ninety-eight  acres,  was  in 
the  15th  Engineers  at  the  close  of  the  war; 
wife,  Polly  E.  Bliss,  daughter  of  Calvin  and 
Hannah  (Smith)  Bliss,  of  Herkimer  county, 
married  in  1848,  children  four:  Charles  H..  a 
merchant  of  Killawog,  Lyman  D..  of  Lisle, 
John  C,  of  Lisle,  and  Charlotte  M.,  now  Mrs. 
Adin  Hillsinger,  of  Mt.  Clair.  N.  J.  Parents, 
John  and  Lucy  (Baldwin)  Butterlield,  natives  of 
Connecticut. 

Couch,  E.  J.  (deceased),  born  in  Connecti- 
cut in  iSoS.  came  to  Truxton,  Cortland  county, 
at  an  early  day  ;  wife,  Ruth  M.  Sc^uires,  daugh- 
ter of  John  S.  and  Huldah  (Hadseli)  Squires,  of 
Connecticut,  who  came  to  Virgil  at  an  early 
day,  and  widow  of  Seth  Barrows,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  and  settled  in  Lisle  in 
1814,  died  in  1SS2,  they  were  married  in  1831, 
children  four:  Hannah,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Orton. of 
Centre  Lisle,  Celestia,  now  Mrs.  Alonzo  Parker,  of 
Wisconsin,  Cynthia  B.,  now  now  Mrs.  Madison 
Stoors,  of  Lisle,  and  Mary  L.,  now  Mrs.  John 
Masters,  of  Kansas. 

Couch.  George  W.,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Trux- 
ton, Cordand  county,  in  183 1,  farmer  and  owns 
eighty-three  acres  of  land,  settled  in  Lisle  in 
1855,  was  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  last  five 
years.  Parents,  E.  S.  and  Sally  (Hayes)  Couch ; 
wife,  Nancy  Fulmer,  daughter  of  John  and  Eve 
(Harter)  Fulmer,  of  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y., 
married  in  1851,  children  five:  George  L., 
William  H.,  John  T.,  Levi  A.  and  Carrie  L. 

Coy,  Milton,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Augusta, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1835.  settled  in  Lisle 
in  1856,  farmer,  owns  210  acres,  is  present  as- 
sessor :  wife,  Georgia  Hart,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Jane  (Sutphen)  Hart,  of  Otsego  county.  N. 
v.,  married  in  1S70,  one  child,  \\"illiam  R.  Pa- 
rents, Cyrus  and  Aimira  (Page;  Coy,  who  came 
from  Oneida  county  in  1856. 

Edminster,  Orange  B.,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in 
Lisle,  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  in 
1831,  owns  ninety-five  acres;  wife,  Maria  R. 
Coy,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Almira  (Page) 
Co\ ,  of  Oneida  county,  married  in  1863,  'chil- 
dren   two,  one  living,  Ella  A.;    second  wife, 
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Sophie  Fuller,  daughter  of  Orlando  and  Sally  A. 
(Shipman)  Fuller,  married  in  1S77.  Parents, 
Thomas  and  Amanda  (Johnson)  Edminster,  of 
Lisle. 

Edwards,  Hamilton,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Lisle, 
February  24th,  1823,  manufacturer  and  dealer 
in  lumber,  is  interested  in  several  hundred  acres 
of  farm  and  timber  lands.  Parents,  William  and 
Betsey  (Fay)  Edwards,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
who  settled  here  about  1795  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  scythes  about  1814;  wife,  Mar- 
tha Hanford,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Polly 
(McCall)  Hanford,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
children  five:  Martha  E.,  Alary  A.,  George  H., 
William  H.  and  Richard  H. 

Ensign,  D.  W.,  p.  o.  Hunt's  Corners,  born  in 
Winfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y..  June  20th. 
18 19,  settled  here  with  his  parents,  Royal  and 
Sally  (Rood)  Ensign  in  1827,  the  former  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts ;  wife,  Betsey  E.  Shir- 
ley, daughter  of  Bradford  and  Parthena  (Stan- 
ton) Shirley,  of  Moravia,  married  in  184.3,  one 
child  living:  AL  W.,  who  is  a  civil  engineer, 
now  locater  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  R. 
R.  R.  Co.,  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado. 

French,  Hon.  Salphronius  H.,  M.  D.,  (de- 
ceased), was  born  in  Zoar,  ALissachusetts,  Au- 
gust 26th,  181 1,  came  with  his  parents  to  Che- 
nango, Broome  county,  in  1814,  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  of  ALassa- 
chusetts,  in  1833,  practiced  in  Lisle  from  1834 
until  he  was  disabled  by  sickness  and  died  Mav 
27th,  1877  ;  wife,  Cynthia  Harrington,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Smith)  Harrington,  of 
Greene,  Chenango  county,  married  in  1834,  one 
daughter,  Augusta  E.,  now  Mrs.  James  Squires, 
of  Lisle. 

Fulmer,  Frederick,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
German  Flats,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1838, 
settled  here  in  1858,  farrner,  owns  ninety-nine 
acres.  Parents,  John  and  Eve  (  Harter)  Fulmer, 
natives  of  Herkimer  county  ;  wife,  .Sarah  V.  Pol- 
lard, daughter  of  Epaphroditus  and  Harriet  M. 
(Hopkins)  Pollard,  of  Vermont,  came  to  Lisle 
about  1834,  married  in  1867,  one  child,  Fred  E. 

Hotaling,  Samuel,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
Lisle,  February  8th,  1834,  farmer,  owns  300 
acres.  Parents,  John  and  Abby  ( Barrows)  Flo- 
taling,  who  came  from  Oneonta,  Otsego  county, 


i  about  1820  ;  wife,  ALary  House,  daughter  of 
•■  Alfred  and  Lucy  (Couch)  House,  who  came 
I  from  Connecticut  to  Truxton  and  Lisle  in  18:; 5, 
\  married  in  1861,  one  child,  John,  who  married 
'  Flora  Stork,  daughter  of  Albert  Stork,  of  Lisle, 
;  married  in  1884. 

I  Hotaling,  Seth  M.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
i  Lisle,  December  26th,  1832,  farmer,  owns  43:; 
i  acres.  Parents,  John  and  Abby  (Barrows)  Ho- 
j  taling,  natives  of  Oneonta,  Otsego  county,  set- 
;  tied  in  Lisle  in  1820,  died  in  188 1  ;  wife,  Eunice 
\  Brown,  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Mary  (Wevgant) 
I  Brown,  natives  of  Lisle,  married  in  1S57.  chil- 
I  dren  three :  Frank  A.,  Harry  M.  and  Burt  S. 
j  Howland.  J.  B.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
I  Lisle,  March  3d.  1832,  farmer,  owns  550  acres, 
I  has  been  elected  supervisor  of  his  town  two 
I  terms.  Parents,  Warren  and  Angelina  (\VirDur) 
1  Howland.  the  former  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, settletl  here  in  1815,  died  in  1876:  wife. 
I  Susan  A.  Root,  daughter  of  William  and  Ann 
I  (Burghart)  Root,  who  came  to  county  about 
i  1815,  married  in  1859,  children  four:  Delana 
E.,  now  Mrs.  George  Willis,  James,  Amelia  and 
Florence  D. 

Howland,  Melvin,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
I  Lisle,  November  26th,  1834,  Kirmer,  owns  400 
I  acres  ;  wife,  Amanda  Everett,  daughter  of  Henry 
!  and  Helen  AL  Faulkner,  of  Berkshire,  Tioga 
I  county,  married  in  1858,  one  child,  Herman  H., 
of  Lisle.  Parents,  Warren  and  Angeline  (Wil- 
bur) Howland. 

Howland,  Orson,  p.  o'  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
i  Lisle,  February  25th,  1831,  farmer,  owns  340 
;  acres,  was  assessor;  wife,  Oresta  Howland, 
1  daui^hter  of  Sullivan  and  Pamelia  (Landers) 
1  Howland,  of  Chenango  county,  married  in  1858. 
1  children  four :  Anna  L.,  now  Mrs.  Russel  Liv- 
I  ermore,  of  Nanticoke,  Clara  L.,  now  Mrs.  Daniel 
I  Livermore,  of  Lisle,  Luella,  now  Mrs.  L}man 
I  Arnolu,  of  Lisle,  and  Lma,  now  Mrs.  Aliiston 
I  Robertson,  of  Triangle.  Parents,  William  and 
Louis  (Root)  Llowland,  the  former  of  Massa- 
1  chusetts. 

Howland,  T.  P.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
;  Lisle,  October  8th,  1839,  manufacturer  of  lum- 
I  ber  and  dealer  in  flour,  feed  and  groceries,  owns 
■  fifty  acres,  was  collector  of  town.    Parents,  Par- 
don and  Philena  (Pendeil)  Howland,  who  came 
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from  Massachusetts  in  1809  ;  wife,  Celia  More-  | 
nus.  daughter  of  Peter  and  Arabell  (Bristol)  Mo-  | 
renus,  of  Lisle,  married  in  1874,  children  two: 
Mabel  L.  and  Royal  P. 

Rowland,  D.  W.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
Lisle,  July  22d,  1840,  farmer,  owns  200  acres;  | 
wife,  Sarah  Gazung,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  I 
Juliette  Kelley,  of  Delaware  county,  X.  Y.,  who 
came  here  about  1850,  married  in  1S69,  children 
five:  Jane,  Norman,  Inez,  Hattie  and  Harry. 
Parents,  William  and  Louis  (Root)  Howland,  the 
former  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  came  to 
Lisle  in  1869. 

Ingersoll,  John  D.,  born  in  Le  Ray,  Jefferson 
county,  N.  Y.,  settled  in  Lisle  in  1S64,  was  mer- 
chant four  jears  and  died  in  1S83;  wife,  Lydia 
Harrington,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  May 
(Smith)  Harrington,  of  Greene,  Chenango 
county,  married  in  186S,  one  daughter  by  former 
marriage,  Mary  A. 

Jennings,  G.  W.,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born  in  Lisle 
in  1849,  farmer  and  dealer  in  cattle,  owns  275 
acres.  Parents,  Alfred  and  Hariette  (Squires) 
Jennings,  the  former  was  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut and  came  to  Lisle  about  1S04;  wife,  Sarah 
A.  Mackey,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Betsey  (Baker) 
Mackey,  of  Delaware  county,  married  in  i866, 
children  three  :  Cora  V.,  Bertha  and  Alfred  L. 

Leet,  Isaac  N.,  p.  o.  Lisle  Centre,  born  in 
Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  May  i6th,  1S36,  set- 
tled in  Lisle  in  1844,  farmer,  owns  137  acres, 
was  commissioner  of  highways  two  years.  Pa- 
rents, Jerome  and  Louisa  (Eggleston)  Leet,  na- 
tives of  Tompkins  county ;  wife,  'Sla.ry  Brown, 
daughter  of  Hiram  and  Mary  (\Vagent)  Brown, 
married  in  1856,  children  seven:  Hiram  W., 
Mary  L.  now  Mrs.  Eclward  A.  Price,  of  Virgil, 
James  B.,  Ed.  A.,  Newton  ].,  Horace  L.  and 
Howard. 

Lewis,  Alonzo  D.,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Seijtember  29th.  1840.  settled  at 
Whitney's  Point  in  1859,  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  ^ 
109th  N.  Y.  S.  Vols.,  August  7th,  1862,  dis- 
charged in  1865,  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania  Court  House,  Cold  Harbor 
and  Petersburg,  settled  in  Lisle  on  his  return 
from  the  war,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
hardware  and  stove  trade,  was  supervisor  two 
terms,  chairman  of  the  board  one  year,  presi<lent  : 
of  village,  justice  of  peace  and  master  of  Ma-  .' 


sonic  lodge  ten  years;  wife.  Mary  Robinson, 
daugnter  of  Asbury  Robinson,  of  Tompkins 
county,  married  in  1876,  children  two:  Ida  and 
May.  Parents,  Alonzo  and  Mary  (Dayton) 
Lewis. 

Lewis,  John  C,  p.  o.  Lisle,  retired  merchant, 
born  in  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  settled  in  Lisle 
in  1862,  began  his  mercantile  life  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  C.  &:  G.  W.  Lewis,  in  Lisle,  doing  a 
very  large  business,  the  sales  of  which  amounted 
to  $So,ooo  per  year,  continuing  business  up  to 
iSSi.  Mr.  L.  has  been  trustee  of  the  village 
and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Lisle  Acad- 
emy and  Union  school.  Parents,  George  B. 
and  Susan  (Annin)  Lewis,  of  Sweden,  Monroe 
county,  N.  Y. ;  wife,  Mary  J.  Stoddard,  daugluer 
of  Harry  B.  and  Sarah  (Hasbrouck)  Stoddard, 
of  Connecticut,  who  settled  here  in  1792;  mar- 
ried in  i860,  children  two:  Sarah  S.  and  Aviary 
Bird. 

Livermore,  Daniel  R..  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born 
in  Lisle,  January  26th,  1856,  farmer,  owns  130 
acres ;  wife.  Clara  Howland,  daughter  of  Orson 
and  Oresta  Howland,  of  Lisle,  married  in  1877, 
children  three  :  Harry  B.,  Ernest  J.  and  Lillie  B. 
Parents,  Lorin  and  Angeline  (Houk)  Livermore, 
of  Lisle. 

Luce,  Warren,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in  La- 
peer, Cortland  county,N.Y.,  May  3d,  1835,  settled 
there  in  1870,  farmer,  owns  90  acres.  Parents, 
Ebenezer  and  Huldah  (Squires)  Luce,  of  Lapeer; 
wife,  Jenette  Joiner,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Joiner,  of  Cincinnatus,  Cortland  county,  mar- 
ried in  1859. 

Lusk,  Cornelius  M.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born 
in  April,  1833,  farmer  and  carpenter,  owns  122 
acres,  was  justice  of  peace  nineteen  years,  taught 
school  sixteen  terms  in  Centre  Lisle,  is  present 
supervisor  of  town ;  wife,  Kate  F.  Howell,  mar- 
ried in  1858,  children  five  living:  Samuel  E., 
Daniel  S.,  Wilbert  S.,  Susan  E.  and  Jennie  L. 
Parents,  Simon  J.  and  Rebecca  L.  (Mersereau) 
Lusk,  of  Centre  Lisle. 

Lusk,  Simon,  J.,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Union, 
August  19th,  1807,  setded  in  Lisle  in  1812,  is 
still  living  on  the  farm  that  he  bought  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  75  acres,  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools  under  the  old  law  aiul 
was  teacher  seven  terms;  wife,  Rebecca  L.  Mer- 
sereau, married  in  1832,  children  ten:  Cornelius 
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M.,  Samuel  R.,  Franklin  D.,  Eliza  J.,  Olive  A.,  1 
William  J.,  Susan  P.  (deceased),  James  L.,  ! 
George  A.  and  Charles.  | 

McKellar,  D.,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born  in  Scot-  j 
land,  in  1841,  settled  in  Lisle  in  1879,  former,  i 
owns  1 86  acres  ;  wife,  Ella  C.  Panton,  daughter  i 
of  Nathaniel  and  Julia  (Southworth)  Banton,  of  j 
Marathon,  married  in  1877,  children  three:  | 
Lewis,  Mary  L.  and  Helen  J.  Parents,  Donald 
and  Helen  (Sinclair)  McKellar. 

Miller,  Joel,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in  Lisle, 
December  25th,  1S33,  farmer,  owns  63  acres;  ! 
wife,  Lavinia  Collier,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Electie  (Stacy)  Collier,  natives  of  Greene,  N. 
Y.,  who  came  from  Kirk  wood  in  1S36,  married  in 
1866,  one  child:  Dewitt  A.  Parents,  Joel  and 
Diadamia  (Note ware)  Millen,  natives  of  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

Nickels,  George  L.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  | 
in  L.apeer,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  February 
i6th,  1838,  settled  in  Lisle  in  1844,  enlisted  in 
company  F.,  89th  N.  Y.  S.  V.  in  1861,  was  dis- 
charged in  1863.  Parents,  George  and  Mary 
(Turpenning)  Nickels,  the  former  of  Duchess 
county.  Mr.  Nickels  is  a  farmer,  owns  151 
acres  ;  wife,  Ann  E.  Doubleday,  daughter  of 
Harvey  and  ^Larcia  (Loomis)  Doubleday,  of 
Barker,  married  in  1863,  children  seven  :  Earnest 
D.,  Ida  M.,  Daisey  E.,  Elsie  F.  and  Mary  D. 

Orton,  Darius,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
Lisle,  February  24th,  1844,  farmer,  owns  50 
acres,  enlisted  in  company  E.,  137th  N.Y.  S.  V., 
in  1862,  served  three  years,  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburgh.  Parents,  Lambert  and 
Lettie  (Faulkner)  Orton,  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Perry,  Fred  H.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point  (de- 
ceased), was  born  in  Greene,  Chenango  county, 
in  1 83 1.  Parents,  Harry  and  Pamela  (Blakes- 
lee)  Perry.  Fred  H.  came  to  Millville  in  1862, 
engaged  m  tlie  gn^t  and  saw-mill  businc.-^s  and 
died  in  1882.  The  business  is  now  conducted 
by  his  widow  ;  wife,  Anna  A.  Northrup,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Mulford  and  Catherine  (Hamlin) 
Northrup,  of  Millville,  married  in  1856,  chil- 
dren seven  :  M.  Frank.  Kate,  Harr\'  E., 
Mattie  V.,  Helen  M.,  Fred  G.  and  Mulford. 

Perry,  M.  Frank,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  of 
the  firm  of  AVaite  &  Perry,  cutter  wood  manu- 
facturers, of  Millville.    They  manufactured  lOj- 


000  cutter  woods  and  i.ooo  dog  carts  in  1S84. 
Mr.  Perry  was  born  in  Coles\  ille  in  1857  ;  wife, 
Carrie  L.,  daughter  of  G.  H.  and  Charlotte 
(Wright)  [Daniels,  of  Whitney's  Point,  marrie<l 
in  18S3.  Parents,  Fred  H.  and  Anna  (Nor- 
thrup) Perry,  of  Lisle. 

Pierce,  J.  C,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  CortLand 
county,  June  7th,  1854,  settled  in  Lisle  in  1S79, 
farmer,  owns  250  acres.  Parents,  Comstock 
and  Lucy  (Talbot)  Pierce;  wife,  Maria  Hough- 
taling,  daughter  of  John  and  Abby  (Barrows) 
Houghtaling,  of  Lisle,  married  in  1S80. 

Pinckney,  James  H.,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Put- 
nam county  in  1830.  settled  in  Lisle  in  1864, 
farmer  and  dealer  in  cattle,  owns  no  acres; 
wife,  Lucy  E.  Barrows,  daughter  of  Enos  and 
Lucy  (Brown)  Barrows,  who  came  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Parents,  Pierce  and  Caroline  (Crane) 
Pinckney,  natives  of  Putnam  county,  N.  Y. 

Pinckney,  Oscar  F.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born 
in  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  November  17th, 
1845,  o^^'ris  120  acres,  was  highway  commission- 
er for  five  years  ;  wife.  Abbie  W.  Stevens,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Hannah  (Valentine)  Stevens,  of 
Spencer,  Tioga  county,  married  in  1876,  one 
child  :  Bertha  E.  Parents,  Pierce  and  Emaline 
(Fowler)  Pinckney,  of  Putnam  county. 

Reed,  Almon  L.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
Lisle,  N.  Y.,  April  24th,  1837,  farmer,  owns  150 
acres,  enlisted  in  Co.  F.,  89th  N.  Y.  S.  ^^,  of 
the  9th  corps,  in  1861,  served  three  years,  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  right  knee  by  a 
musket  ball  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  tailing  in 
the  last  assault  made  on  the  rebel  lines,  lay  on 
the  field  two  days  before  he  could  be  reached. 
Parents,  Isaiah  E.,  born  in  Huberton,  Rutland 
county,  Vt.,  July  28th,  1805,  and  Lovina  (Scott) 
Reed,  born  in  Milford,  Otsego  county,  N.  V., 
March  21st,  1804;  wife,  Harriet  A.  Orton. 
daughter  of  Albert,  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Nancy  E,  (Ho\-t)  Orton,  native  of  Connecticut, 
married  January  ist,  children  eight:  Minnie, 
A.,  Andrew  A.,  Mary  E.,  Grace  A.,  Cora  X., 
Hattie  B.,  Floyd  O.  and  Lillian  R. 

Reed,  Solymon,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
Millford  Centre,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 1 8th,  1 83 1,  came  to  Lisle  with  his  parents 
in  1834,  farmer,  owns  140  acres;  wife,  Lavina 
Nichols,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  (Terj.en- 
ing)  Nichols,  of  Duchess  county,  came  to  Cort- 
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land  in  1834,  and  to  Lisle  in  1S44,  married  in 
1853,  children  four:  Viola  J.,  now  Mrs.  Alonzo 
Mover,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Edward  A.,  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  who  married  Millie  Andress, 
Rosalia,  now  Mrs.  Herbert  Sheldon,  of  Lisle, 
Raymond  and  F]tta  Avho  died  in  1S64.  aged  sev- 
en years.  Parents,  Isaiah  and  Lovina  (Scott) 
Reed,  who  settled  in  county  in  1834. 

Salisbury,  Noyes,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born  in 
Lisle,  January  9th,  1820,  has  lived  in  Killawog 
since  1823.  Parents,  Cyrus  and  Serepta  (Lull) 
Salisbury,  natives  of  Rhode  Lsland.  who  settled 
at  Homer  in  1812;  wife,  Diana  Sherwood, 
daughter  of  Noah  and  Rebecca  (Everett)  Sher- 
wood, of  Marathon,  Cortland  county,  married 
in  1846 ;  -children  two  :  Emma,  now  Mrs.  Arthur 
Griffin,  and  Albert  C,  of  Utica. 

Sessions,  Archimedes,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born  in 
Lisle,  September  13th,  1820,  farmer,  owns  116 
acres.  Parents,  Marcus  and  Celestia  (Squires) 
Sessions ;  wife,  Annie  Johnson,  daughter  of 
Abner  H.  and  Rebecca  (Parker)  Johnson,  of 
Lapeer,  Cortland  county,  married  in  1S49  ;  one 
child,  Celestia  D.,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Atwood, 
of  Lisle  ;  second  wife,  Saphronia  Mix,  daughter 
of  Bradley  and  Saphronia  (Stoddard)  Mix,  mar- 
ried in  1873. 

Smith,  Lewis  S.,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  North 
Pitcher,  Chenango  county,  November  29th, 
1820,  settled  in  Lisle  in  1859,  built  the  tannery 
at  Centre  Lisle  and  run  the  same  until  1864, 
when  he  sold  his  interest  to  J.  S.  Rockwell  & 
Co.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
mills ;  wife,  Eliza  A.  Hurlbut,  of  Litchfield 
county,  married  in  1845;  children  eight:  Leroy 
H.,  Ellen  J.  (Mrs.  George  Livermore),  of  Syra- 
cuse, Lyman  C,  Wilbert  L.,  Adie  (Mrs.  M.  G. 
Rood,  M.  D.),  of  Onondaga  Hill,  Hattie  M. 
(Mrs.  E.  W.  Smith,  M.  D.),  of  Syracuse,  and 
Monroe  K. 

Smith,  Leroy  H.,p.o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in  Wis- 
consin, June  1 2th,  1846,  and  after  removing  to 
Connecticut,  Brooklyn,  Woodhull  and  Cincin- 
natus  came  to  Centre  Lisle  with  his  parents, 
Lewis  S.  and  Eliza  A.  (Hurlbut)  Smith,  now  of 
Lisle,  in  1859.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  luml^er  for  several 
years,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fire-arms  in  Ithaca,  known  as  the  Ithaca 


Gun  Company  ;  he  owns  160  acres  of  land  and 
is  highway  commissioner  of  the  town ;  he  was 
married  June  2Sth,  1868,  to  Eunice  T.  How- 
land,  youngest  tlaughter  of  Panlon  and  Philena 
(Penclell)  Howland,  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
who  settled  here  in  180S;  Mr.  Howland  died 
in  February,  1879,  aged  seventy-six  years,  his 
wife  died  in  September,  1856,  aged  forty-eight 
years;  children  three:  Louis  P.,  born  May  14th, 
187 1,  Lena  E.,  born  March  24th,  1875,  and 
Claude  H.,  born  March  2d,  iSSo. 

Sparrow,  George  D.,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Tri- 
angle, March  loth.  1S53,  proprietor  of  livery  at 
Lisle;  wife,  Kate  Lee,  daughter  of  George  and 
Margaret  Lee,  of  Lisle,  married  in  18S3;  one 
child,  Raqjh.  Parents,  Solomon  and  Louisa 
(Atwater)  Sparrow. 

Storrs,  Madison  M.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born 
in  Mansfield,  Tolland  county.  Conn.,  August  28th, 
1843,  c^^i^ie  to  Berkshire,  Tioga  county,  in  1S52, 
and  to  Lisle  about  1859,  farmer,  owns  196  acres  ; 
wife,  Cynthia  B.  Barrows,  daughter  of  Seth  and 
Ruth  (Squires)  Barrows,  the  former  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts  and  settled  in  Lisle  in  1814, 
married  in  1865  ;  one  child.  William  M.  Par- 
ents, Sheldon  and  Mariette  (Lincoln)  Storrs, 
natives  of  Connecticut. 

Theleman,  C.  W.,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Tomp- 
kins county,  ^larch  15th,  1843,  came  to  Lisle 
with  his  parents,  Henry  E.  and  Elizabeth  (Oliver j 
Theleman,  in  1844,  is  proprietor  of  the  Dudley 
House,  of  Lisle,  owns  187  acres  ;  married  Caro- 
line M.  Walter,  daughter  of  Horace  and  Phoebe 
(Morse)  Walter,  in  i860;  one  child,  Ransom 
R.,  who  married  Minnie  Oliver,  of  Lisle ;  chil- 
dren two:  Herman  and  Walter. 

Wattles,  Harry  J.,  p.  o.  Centre  Lisle,  born  in 
Lisle,  xAugust  27th,  1832,  farmer,  owns  430  acres, 
was  supervisor.  Parents,  Colonel  Mason  and 
Sally  (Burghart)  Wattles,  the  former  of  Delaware 
j  county,  settled  in  Lisle  in  1809  ;  wife,  Augusta 
P.  Dodge,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary  P.  (Lewis) 
Dodge,  of  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y., 
married  in  1857,  children  two:  Mason  D.  and 
Louise.  Col.  Mason  Watdes  was  sheriff  of 
Broome  county  in  1852-54. 

Williams,  Ashley,  p.  o.  Killawog,  born  in  Kil- 
lawog, May  II,  1845,  carpenter  and  insurance 
agent,  owns  200  acres  of  land,  was  supervisor 
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two  terms  and  justice  of  i)ea(:e  twenty  years  ; 
wife,  Ella  M.  Whitehorn,  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  A.  Whiteliorn,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  niar- 
ried  in  1S79.  Parents,  Henry  and  Abby  N. 
(Crane)  Williams,  who  came  from  Massachusetts 
and  settled  here  about  1S34. 

Wood,  David,  p.  o.  Lisle,  born  in  Owego, 
Tioga  county,  August  lyth,  18 iS.  farmer,  owns 
116  acres.  Mr.  W.  came  here  with  his  parents 
in  1830,  was  commissioner  of  higliways;  wife, 
Mary  Atwood,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Lucy 
(Briggs)  Atwood,  natives  of  Plymouth  countv, 
Mass.,  settled  in  Lisle  in  iSio,  married  in  1847, 
children  three  living:  Ella  E.,  now  Mrs.  William 
G.  Palmer,  of  Lisle.  Frances  S.  and  Ava  D. 
Parents,  Peter  and  Abigail  (Atwood)  Wood,  na- 
tives of  Massachusetts. 


NANTICOKE. 

Adams,  Elijah  R.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born 
in  Greene,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1838, 
farmer,  owns  700  acres,  came  with  his  parents. 
Mason  and  Rachel  (Davis)  Adams,  from  Greene 
in  1841  ;  wife,  Esther  J.  Hagaboon,  daughter, 
of  James  and  Lavina  (Pierce)  Hagaboon,  of  Ot- 
sego county,  married  in  1S62,  children  five: 
Cora  B.,  now  Mrs.  Phalen  E.  Sutphen,  of  Xan- 
ticoke,  Annie  M.,  Julia  R.,  James  i\L  and  Don- 
nadell. 

Adriance,  John  W.,  p.  o.  Glen  Aubrey,  born 
in  Berne,  A'lbany  county,  Sept.  nth,  1815,  mar- 
ried in  1841  to  Eliza  J.  Houghtailing,  settled  in 
Nanticoke  in  i860,  wife  died  Sept.  30th,  1876; 
second  wife,  MrL.  Samantha  (Hedges)  Slack,  mar- 
ried in  1877,  first  husband  Jacob  R  Slack  who 
came  from  Duchess  county  to  Nanticoke  in 
1826,  married  in  1842,  and  died  in  1870.  Par- 
ents of  wife,  Benjamin  and  Laura  (Page)  Hedges^ 
natives  of  Vermont,  came  to  Triangle  about 
1803,  the  former  died  in  1883.  aged  eighty-nine, 
the  latter  died  in  1877,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Cady,  Corelli,  p.  o.  Lamb's  Corners,  born  in 
Butternuts,  Otsego  county,  in  1829,  settled  here 
in  1846,  farmer,  is  the  owner  of  113  acres  of 
land,  was  supervisor  of  his  town  in  '59, '60, '71,  '77, 
and  '80,  was  assessor  one  term,  he  married  Di- 
ana C.  Dickinson,  daughter  of  Horace  and  Car- 
oline (Lewis)  Dickinson,  of  ALarathon,  Cortland 
county,  was  married  in  1853,  they  have  four 


children:  Walter  A..  Horace  T..  Ella  E..  now 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Howland.  of  Nanticoke  and  ( )ra 
r..  now  Mrs.  Jerell  ^^organ.  of  Nanticoke.  Par- 
ents. Timothy  and  Philinda  ( Short _)  Cadv.  of 
^Lassachusetts.  the  former  was  born  in  Connect- 
i  icut,  went  to  Otsego  county  when  a  small  bov 

and  settled  in  this  town  in  1846. 
i      Cady,  Dwight  T.,  p.  o.  Ketchumville,  born  in 
'  Butternuts,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  in  18 15,  set- 
tled here  in   1843,  farmer  and  owns  115  acres; 
wite,  Jennett  A.  Clark,  daughter  of  Gershom  and 
•  Mary  (Brown)  Clark,  of  Chenango  countv,  N. 

Y.,  married  in  1841,  children  six  now  living: 
!  Mary  A.,  now  Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Riley,  of  Newark 
'  Valley,  Tioga  county,  Lucius  C,  Parintha  A., 
now  Mrs.  Ira  J.  Pollard,  of  Ketchumville,  Bcr- 
nice  D.,  Geo.  S.  and  Gershom  A.  Parents.  'l"im- 
othy  and  Passive  (Pasco)  Cady. 

Dyer,  George,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born  in 
Berne,  Albany  county,  in  1830,  farmer  and  owns 
;  168  acres,  has  been  highway  commissioner  and 
1  justice  of  peace,  and  assessor  of  town,  settled  in 
I  Nanticoke  in  1855  ;  wife.  Emma  C.  Saddlemier, 
I  daughter  of  Peter  and  Didama  (Youngs)  Saddle- 
;  mier,  of  Tioga  county,  married  in  1S55,  children 
three :  Willie  A.,  Geo.  A.  and  Merritt  C.  Par- 
ents, Dexter  and  Mary  (Pier)  Dyer,  the  former 
of  Connecticut,  the  latter  of  Albany  county,  came 
I  to  town  in  1857. 

j  Edwards,  De  Ronda  (deceased),  was  born  in 
1  Nanticoke  in  1841,  was  in  Company  E,  50th, 
I  N.  Y.  S.  v.,  enlisted  in  1861  and  served  during 
}  the  war,  he  died  January  nth,  1878,  he  was 
!  supervisor  of  his  town  ;  wife.  Ellen  C.  Rood, 
i  daughter  of  Leander  ^V.  and  Ann  (Orton)  Rood, 
I  of  Centre  Lisle,  married  in  1865,  children  five: 
I  Henry  R.,  Clifford  R.,  Staftord  C,  Frank  H. 
I  and  Bernice  B.  Parents,  Henrys  and  Emily 
j  (Spencer)  Edwards,  of  Nanticoke. 

Green,  John  H.,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  New 
i  York  city,  Jan.  8th,  1833,  farmer,  owns  260 
!  acres,  came  to  county  with  his  parents,  Abram 
1  H.  and  Sarah  T.  (Price)  Green,  in  1846,  the  for- 
I  mer  had  been  supervisor  of  his  town  se\  erai 
i  times  before  his  death  which  occurred  in  18^2; 
\  wife,  Sally  ^L  Allen,  daughter  of  Ebenc/er  ;i!.d 
!  Oladyne  (Spencer)  Allen,  formerly  of  Ot.->cgo 
i  county,  now  of  NLiine,  married  in  1855,  cliildren 
i  two  :  C.  H.  and  Abm,  H. 
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History  of  Broome  County. 


Hall,  James  G.,  p.  o.  Lamb's  Corners,  bom 
in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  county,  in  1820,  set- 
tled in  Nanticoke  in  1S53,  farmer,  owns  ninety- 
five  acres,  was  superintendent  of  poor  twelve 
years  and  keeper  four  years,  built  nearly  all  the 
buildings  on  the  county  farm,  brought  all  the 
chronic  insane  home  which  saved  the  county 
fifty  percent.,  was  justice  of  peace  and  assessor  ; 
wife,  Harriet  Sumers,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (\Voodin)  Sumers,  married  in  1843,  chil- 
dren three:  Jerome,  Jeraldine  and  Jerell.  Par- 
ents, John  J.  and  Isabel  (Griggs)  Hall,  the  for- 
mer was  a  nadve  of  Atassachusetts,  the  latter  of 
New  Jersey,  settled  in  Otsego  county  in  1800. 

Hodges,  Henry,  p.  o.  Glen  Aubrey,  born  in 
Triangle  June  30th,  1S27,  settled  in  Nanticoke 
in  1849,  farmer,  owns  144  acres,  was  assessor 
and  is  now  excise  commissioner  and  conmiis- 
sioner  of  highways ;  wife,  Caroline  Lewis,  daugh- 
ter of  Asa  and  Nancy  (Green)  Lewis,  of  Trian- 
gle, married  in  1849,  children  five:  Nancy  ]\L, 
Jacob  S.,  Samantha,  now  ^vlrs.  Alfred  Yates,  of 
Binghamton,  Francis  H.,of  Nanticoke  and  Laura. 
Grandchildren,  nine,  all  boys :  Herbert  and 
Henry  and  Arty  ;  Murton  and  Loran  ;  Arty  and 
Almaron  ;  Francis  H.,  Clarence  and  Floid  H. 
Jacob  S.  married  Betsy  Hicks,  Francis  H.,  Ida 
Galord. 

Lamb,  Isaac  T.,  p.  o.  Lamb's  Corners,  born 
at  Lamb's  Corners  in  18 17,  farmer,  owns  eighty- 
two  acres;  wife,  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Meribah  (Collins)  Smith,  of , Duchess 
county,  married  in  1842,  children  four:  Meri- 
bah, now  Mrs.  G.  C.  Bush,  of  Nanticoke,  Ellen, 
now  Mrs.  A.  J.  Church,  of  Maine,  Chas.  \V,,  of 
Binghamton  and  Edwin  H,,  of  Lamb's  Corners, 
who  was  married  to  Helen  E.  Pollard,  Decem- 
ber nth,  1884.  Parents,  Isaac  and  Lydia  (Peas- 
ley)  Lamb,  who  settled  at  Lamb's  Corners  in 
1805. 

Marean,  Vincent,  p.  o.  Maine,  born  in  Union, 
Broome  county,  in  1822,  came  to  Maine  in  1832, 
and  to  Nanticoke  in  1857,  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer of  lumber,  owns  325  acres;  wife,  Ur- 
ana  Barnhart,  daughter  of  Phillip  and  Sarah 
Barnhart,  of  Delaware  county,  married  in  184S, 
children  five  :  George  E,,  of  \V^isconsin,  Fred- 
erick, of  Nanticoke,  Henry,  of  Nanticoke,  Es- 
ther M.,  now  Mrs.  C.  J.  At  water,  of  Maine  and 


Myrtie.  Mr.  M.  built  the  water-mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  in  1S72  and  in  18S0 
changed  it  to  steam.  Parents,  Joseph  and  Jo- 
hanna (Bundy)  Marean,  natives  of  Connecticut, 
i  Morgan.  Ellis  H.,  p.  o.  Lamb's  Corners,  born  at 
!  Lamb's  Corners.  April  13th,  1S47.  general  mer- 
chant and  postmaster  at  Lamb's  Corners,  owns 
173  acres,  was  assessor;  wife,  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
daughter  of  Addison  and  Nancy  V.  (Van  De- 

!  veer)  Perkins,  of  ^vlont^omerv  countv,  now  of 

i  .  ^  .      '         .  ^ 

1  Lamb's  Corners,  married  in  1871,  children  two: 

I  Marion  T.  and  Nellie  L.    Parents,  Halsey  and 

I  Mercy  C.  (Lamb)  Morgan,  the  former  was  a  na- 

I  tive  of  ^Massachusetts,  the  latter  of  Lamb's  Cor- 

!  ners. 

I  Pollard,  Noah,  p.  o.  Lamb's  Corners,  born  in 
i  Marathon,  December  25th,  1S32,  farmer,  owns 
!  ninety  acres;  wife,  x-\gnes  (Pollard)  Crandall, 
I  daughter  of  Epaphroditus  and  Harriet  (Hop- 
I  kins)  Pollard,  of  Lapeer.  Cortland  county,  mar- 
I  ried  in  1866.  children  three  :  Julia  L.,  Wallace 
I  E.  and  Warren  S.  Parents,  Samuel  and  Polly 
!  (Lyon)  Pollard,  who  came  from  ^Marathon  in 
1842. 

Pollard,  William  C.  p.  o.  Lamb's  Corners, 
born  in  Maine  in  1835,  is  in  charge  of  men  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  owns  164  acres; 
!  wife,  Emma  J.  Durfee.  daughter  of  Amasa  and 
I  Hannah  (Swift)  Durfee,  of  Maine,  married  in 
!  1854,  children  three  living :  William  A.,  of 
i  Binghamton,  B.  M.,  of  Nanticocke,  and  Helen 
I  E.,  who  married  Edwin  H.  Lamb  in  1884.  Mr. 
j  Pollard  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  50th  N.  Y.  V.,  in 
!  1 86 1,  served  over  three  years  and  was  promoted 
j  to  First  Lieutenant.  Parents,  Lyman  and 
I  Adelia  (Clark)  Pollard,  the.  former  of  New 
!  Hampshire,  who  came  to  county  in  1830. 
!  Ricrbv,  Marcus  E..  n.  o.  Lamb's  Corners,  bom 
i  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  April  30th,  1828,  farmer, 
1  owns  133  acres,  was  assessor,  highway  commis- 
i  sioner  and  supervisor,  cam.e  with  his  parents, 
i  Daniel  anu.  Ximena  ^Miic^;  Rigby,  in  1845; 
i  wife,  Harriette  E.  Clark,  daughter  of  Austm 
I  and  Julia  A.  (Phelps)  Clark,  of  South  New  Ber- 
i  lin,  Chenango  county,  the  former  was  a  native 
I  of  Connecticut,  and  the  latter  of  Massachusetts, 
;  settled  in  1S15,  married  in  1858,  children  two: 
I  Catrie  E.  and  Jennie  E. 

i  Smith,  Charles  C,  p.  o.  Lamb's  Corners, 
i  born  in  Butternuts,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  Apnl 
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28th,  1822,  farmer  and  owns  seventy-six  acres, 
was  commissioner  of  highways;  wife,  OHve 
Pollard,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Lyon) 
Pollard,  married  in  1S43,  children  six,  five  now 
living :  George  G.,  Judson  W.,  Charles  C.,  jr,, 
Mary  E.  and  Carrie  N.  Parents.  Henry  and 
Mariba  (Collins)  Smith,  who  settled  where 
Charles  C.  now  lives  in  1840. 

Sutphen,  Phelon  E.  and  Edwin  P.,  p.  o 
Lamb's  Corners,  the  former  was  born  in  Cherry 
Valley,  Otsego  county,  October  4th,  1S48,  the 
latter  in  Nanticoke,  September  ist,  1855,  the 
former  married  Cora  B.  Adams,  daughter  of 
Elijah  R.  and  Esther  J.  (Hagaboome)  Adams, 
of  Nanticoke,  married  in  1883,  one  child, 'Olga, 

E.  P.  married  Libbie  E.  Pollard,  daughter  of 
Rinaldo   and  Frances  C.  (Smith)  Pollard,   of  j 
Berea,  Ohio,  married  in  1881,  one  child,  Earle 

F.  Parents,  John  and  Christianna  (Hawver)  j 
Sutphen,  of  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  county,  who  j 
came  to  Nanticoke  in  1849.    P.  E.  is  justice  of 
peace  and  was  town  clerk  five  terms,  also  town 
collector. 

Tyler,  L.  D.,  p.  o.  Lamb's  Comers,  born  in 
Lisle  in  1852,  is  a  general  merchant  at  Lamb's 
Comers,  owns  eighty-seven  acres  :  wife,  Phoebe 
A.  Rice,  daughter  of  Augustus  and  Lucinda 
(Badger)  Rice,  of  Gilbertsville,  Otsego  county, 
now  of  Lisle,  married  in  1880,  one  child,  Gene- 
vieve. Parents,  David  and  Lavina  (Griggs) 
Tyler,  the  fomier  of  Connecticut,  who  came 
here  about  1828. 

Walter,  Charles  J.  (deceased),  bom  in  Nanti- 
coke in  1837,  faimer,  owns  205  acres,  was  as- 
sessor of  his  town  and  inspector  of  election, 
died  May  i8th,  1881  ;  wife,  Mary  F.  Burghardt, 
daughter  of  George  W.  and  Julia  (Frasier) 
Burghardt,  now  of  Skaneateles,  married  in  1864, 
children  six:  Ella  M.  (deceased),  Lottie  L.,  now 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Driscoll,  of  Nanticoke,  Ira  H., 
Isadore  G.,  Ida  D.  and  Jennie  I. 

Walter,  B.  F.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born  in 
Newark  Valley,  Tioga  county,  November  i6th, 
1840,  settled  here  in  1850,  farmer  and  owns  186 
acres,  was  collector  of  town,  highway  commis- 
sioner and  is  present  town  clerk ;  wife,  Sophia  M. 
Chollar,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Maria  (Payne) 
ChoUar,  of  Homer.  Mrs.  Chollar  was  a  sister 
of  Henry  B.  Payne,  U.  S.  Senator  of  Ohio, 
39 


married  in  1866.  children  five:  Harry  [.,  Ed- 
ward T.,  Mary  E.,  John  F.  and  Richard  O.,  en- 
listed in  September,  1S64,  in  Co.  M,  ist  X.  V. 
V.  C.  Parents,  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Sclioon- 
over)  Walter. 

Walter,  AVilliam  J.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born 
in  Newark  Valley,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1S43, 
farmer,  owns  105  acres,  agent  for  the  Holnics  cS: 
Edwards  Silver  Company,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
and  dealer  in  silver  plated  ware  of  all  kinds.  al>o 
gold  and  silver  watches,  &c. ;  wife,  Eunice  A. 
Wright,  daughter  of  David  and  Phuebe  1  Brown) 
Wright,  natives  of  Connecticut,  who  came  to 
Barker  in  1834,  married  in  1864,  children  five: 
Arthur  L.,  Fred  E.,  Cora  B.,  Alice  F.  and  Ray, 
Parents,  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Schoenover)  Wai- 
ter, who  settled  in  Nanticoke  in  1850. 

Yeoumans,  Rev.  J.  T.,  p.  o.  Glen  Aubrey, 
bom  in  Broome,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y..  in 
1824,  preached  at  Glen  Aubrey  eleven  years 
and  is  at  present  at  Hooper.  Mr.  Yeoumans 
came  to  Glen  Aubrey  in  1870,  has  been  collect- 
or of  town  one  term.  Parents,  Levi  and  Esther 
(Thorn)  Yeoumans,  natives  of  Schoharie  county  ; 
wife,  Catherine  Layman,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
and  Betsey  (Deyo)  Layman,  of  Schoharit- coun- 
ty, married  in  1S45,  children  three:  Alice  M., 
now  Mrs.  Charles  Slack,  of  Barker,  Leander  W., 
of  Whitney's  Point,  and  Adelbert  C. 


TRIANGLE. 
Allen,  Fred  E.,  p.  o.  WTiitney's  Point,  bom  in 
I  Lisle,  March  26th,  1855,  is  a  general  merchant, 
I  commenced  the  mercantile  business  in  1883; 
\  wife,  Alta  Babcock,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Olive 
i  (Skinner)  Babcock,  of  Pitcher,  Chenango  county, 
:  N.  Y.,  married  in  1875.    Parents,  James  and 
!  Lydia  (Cady)  Allen,  of  Triangle. 
I      Ames,  Jesse  P.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born  in 
^  Nanticoke.  April  13th.  1820.  is  a  retired  farmer, 
•  owns  300   acres;    wife,   Cornelia  E.  Ph-I'Ip-^. 
daughter  of  Chester  and  Amanda  (Clark)  Vhll- 
lips,  of  Homer,  married  in  1851,  children  li\  ing 
five:  Willis  C,  of  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  F.  M., 
Geo.  H.,  of  Cortland,  E.  E.  and  Nellie  May. 
Parents,  John  and  Betsey  E.  (Councilman)  Ames, 
the  former  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  came 
to  town  before  1800. 
i      Arnold,  R.  B.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born  m 
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Columbia,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4th. 
1826,  farmer,  owns  214  acres,  was  enrolling  offi- 
cer and  deputy  marshal  of  Cortland  county,  X. 
Y.,  during  the  war,  has  been  higliway  connnis- 
sioner  of  Triangle  eight  years ;  wife,  Drusilla 
Sirrine,  daughter  of  John  anei  Betsey  (Ross)  Sir- 
rine,  of  Honesdale,  Pa.,  married  in  1S51,  chil- 
dren six,  four  now  living:  Edwin  D.,  Emma  D., 
now  Mrs.  Salma  R.  Johnson,  of  Triangle,  De- 
vem  and  Frank  J.  Parents,  Henry  and  Desire 
(Ellis)  Arnold,  natives  of  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Island. 

Birdsall,  S.  E.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  of  the 
firm  of  Birdsall  &  Murkle,  manufacturers  of  cut- 
ters and  sleighs,  born  in  Triangle  in  1845,  was 
trustee  of  the  village  six  years,  and  assessor  of 
town  and  member  of  school  board,  tbreman  of 
Tioga  Hose  Company,  No.  i  ,  twelve  years  ; 
wife,  Mary  L.  Stevens,  daughter  of  Israel  and 
Rachel  H.  (Burghardt)  Stevens,  of  Whitney's 
Point,  married  in  1S69,  one  child.  Wilbert  S. 
Parents,  Samuel  H.  and  Mary  L.  (Fisher)  Bird- 
sall, the  former  came  from  Westchester  county 
about  1840. 

Day,  George  A.,  p.  o.  Upper  Lisle,  born  in 
Triangle,  July  13th,  1837,  farmer,  owns  ninety- 
five  acres,  and  wife  owns  105,  was  justice  of 
peace  eight  years  and  supervisor  two  terms  ; 
wife,  Mary  L.  Newell,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
and  Amanda  (Fuller)  Newell,  who  came  to 
county  about  1800,  the  former  was  born  in 
1798;  they  have  one  child,  Alice  A.  Parents, 
Henry  and  Harriet  M.  (Hinman)  Day,  natives 
of  Triangle. 

Denning,  William,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born 
in  Andes,  Delaware  county,  January  26th,  186 
is  a  general  merchant  of  the  firm  of  Parsons  «S: 
Denning,  came  here  with  his  parents,  Burnard 
and  Ann  (Hopkins)  Denning,  in  1872.  The 
general  mercantile  business  was  opened  in  1882 
under  the  firm  name  of  rar:5ona  Denning. 

Graves,  Alonzo  C,  p.  o.  Upper  Lisle,  born  in 
Barker,  May  3d,  185 1,  farmer,  owns  100  acres; 
wife,  Delia  D.  Newell,-  daughter  of  Albert  and 
Harriet  (Johnson)  Newell,  natives  of  county,  mar- 
ried in  1S72, one  child,  E.Susie.'  Parents,  Edu  ard 
and  Susan  (Rose)  Graves,  the  former  was  a  na- 
tive of  Connecticut,  came  to  Barker  in  181 7, 
with  his  father. 


j  Hazzard,  Franklin  C,  p.  o.  Upper  Lisle,  born 
j  at  Hazzard's  Corners  in  Triangle,  May  13th, 
I  1830,  farmer,  owns  209  acres;  wife,  Lydia  Ba- 
ker, daughter  of  Gideon  and  PLirriet  (Ticknor) 
Baker,  of  Triangle,  who  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire about  1S04,  married  in  1S52,  one  child  liv- 
ing, George  E.  Parents,  Edmund  and  Betsey 
(Cutler)  Hazzard. 

Muckle,  Henry  A.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  of 
the  firm  of  Birdsall  &  Muckle,  manufacturers  of 
cutter  and  sleigh  woods,  born  in  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  15th,  1853.  setded  in  Whitney's  Point 
in  187 1  ;  wife,  PLittie  ^L  Church,  born  in  Up- 
per Lisle,  Aug.  loth,  1S56,  daughter  of  Dayton 
and  Elida  (Rogers)  Church,  of  Tapper  Lisle, 
married  in  1873,  children  three  :  Harry  C,  Eli- 
da B.  and  Clarence  J.  Parents,  John  and  Ann 
(Ross)  Muckle,  natives  of  Scotland. 

Page,  Cyrus,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  bom  in 
Triangle  in  1830,  farmer,  owns  211  acres,  was 
highway  commissioner :  wife,  Marcia  M.  El- 
dridge,  daughter  of  Richard  B.  and  Lora  (Loom- 
is)  Eldridge,  of  Barker,  married  in  1858,  children 
four  :  Elmore  G.,  Maurice,  Alta  Isl.  and  Florence 

E.  Parents,  Solomon  and  Eliza  (Coy)  Page. 
Parsons,  C.  O.,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born  in 

Chenango,  Broome  county,  Oct.  6th,  185 1.  is 
general  merchant  (of  the  firm  of  Parsons  &  Den- 
ning), has  been  town  clerk  two  terms,  treasurer 
of  the  Broome  County  Agricultural  Society  for 
three  years  and  is  present  supervisor  of  Triangle, 
also  treasurer  of  the  village  of  Whitney's  Point, 
and  Lodge  of  L  O.  O.  F. ;  wife,  Alice  Johnson, 
daughter  of  Chas.  and  ^Lucinda  (Shuart)  John- 
son, of  Triangle,  married  in  187S,  children  two  : 
Harry  J.  and  Celia  O.  Parents,  Oliver  H.  and 
and  Eunice  (Temple)  Parsons,  natives  of  Che- 
nango. 

Paige,  Sherman  (deceased),  born  in  Triangle, 
Oct.  1 2th,  1799,  on  the  farm  where  he  resided 
until  Ki.-5  d-rath  which  occurred  in  1882,  was  a 
farmer  and  owned  eighty-four  acres  ;  wife,  Jen- 
nette  Waterman,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Cornelia 
(Decker)  Waterman,  who  came  to  Upper  Lisle 
in  1840,  married  in  1851,  children  seven:  Elvin 

F.  ,  Elson  D.,  Elmer,  Leslie,  Derward,  Judson 
W. .and  Milo  C.  Parents,  Asa  and  Hannah 
(Faulkner)  Paige,  who  came  from  Connecticut. 

Smith,  Orron,  p.  o.  Upper  Lisle,  bom  on  the 
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farm  where  he  now  resides,  in  1835,  which  is 
the  same  farm  taken  up  by  his  grandfather, 
Isaac  Smith,  who  came  here  in  1795  wlien  17 
years  of  age  ;  wife,  Mary  CanfiekL  daughter  of 
William  and  Sally  A.  (Burt)  Canlield,  of  Willet, 
Cortland  county,  married  in  1S54,  children  two  : 
Nellie  E.,now  Mrs.  Isaac  N.Cantield, Upper  Lisle, 
and  Charles  N.,  bookkeeper  of  the  Susquehanna 
Valley  Bank,  of  Binghamton.  Parents,  William 
and  Abillis  (Holenbeck)  Smith,  the  former  born 
in  1807. 

Taft,  Isaac,  p.  o.  Triangle,  born  in  Schoharie 
county  in  18 13,  settled  here  in  1831,  retired 
farmer  and  owns  209  acres  ;  first  wife,  Mary  A. 
Day,  married  in  1835,  children  three:  Amos,Char- 
lotte,  no\vt  Mrs.  Thos.  Sternburgh,  and  Polly  A. ; 
second  wife,  Ruth  Ann  Spencer,  children  four: 
Mary,  now  Mrs.  William  Sternburgh,  Job,  Chas. 
and  George ;  third  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hall,  mar- 
ried in  1878. 

Taft,  Lewis,  p.  o.  Whitney's  Point,  born  in 
Triangle,  August  23d,  1818,  was  a  general  mer- 
chant and  has  been  engaged  in  the  furniture  bus- 
iness for  twelve  years,  was  postmaster  at  Whit- 
ney's Point  for  six  years,  also  assessor  and  pres- 
ident of  the  village  in  1880;  parents,  Asa  and 
Irena*  (Day)  Taft,  came  to  this  county  about 
1804 ;  wife,  Polly  M.  Pearsall,  daughter  of 
James  and  Ruth  (Taber)  Pearsall,  of  Duchess 
county,  married  in  1842,  children  two  :  Amelia, 
now  Mrs.  Chas.  Collins,  and  Lida,  now  Rev. 
Mrs.  Chas.  A.  S.  Heath,  of  Troy,  N.  Y-. 

Ticknor,  George  S.,  p.  o.  Triangle,  born  in 
Triangle,  March  loth,  1827,  farmer,  owns  128 
acres  of  land ;  wife,  Julia  Taft,  daughter  of  Asa 
and  Irena  (Day)  Taft,  of  Triangle,  married  in 
1845,  children  fifteen :  Henrietta,  Napoleon, 
Benjamin,  Adella,  Adelaide,  Florence,  Floyd,  Ev- 
erett,Arthur,Elraer,Chgj:les,George,  Julia,Marion 
and  Harriet.  Parents,  Samuel  Ticknor,  born  in 
New  Hampshire,  June  8th,  1778;  wife,  Christi- 
na Smith,  daughter  of  Jacob  Smith,  born  in  New 
Jersey,  November  4th,  1783,  married  in  1802, 
came  to  Triangle  in  1807,  settled  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  George  S.  Ticknor,  children  elev- 
en :  Harriet,  Elisha,  Elvira,  Lewis,  David,  Sam- 
uel, Cynthia,  Benjamin,  Angeline,  Electa  and 
George. 

Wells,  E.  L.  (deceased),  born  in  Newark 


Valley,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1820,  dietl  in 
April,  1S73,  "^^'^'^^  ^  farmer  and  owned  130  acres, 
came  to  Lisle  in  1865  ;  wife,  Emma  Green,  of 
^Vhitney's  Point,  children  two  living :  James  P. 
Wells,  of  Wells  &  Deyo,  general  merchants,  of 
Whitney's  Point,  and  Jennie  I.  James  was  born 
in  Tioga  county,  May  2 2d,  1861,  came  here  when 
four  years  of  age ;  wife,  Julia  Thurston,  daughter  of 
John  Thurston,  married  in  1884.  Jennie  I. 
lives  on  the  homestead.  - 

Wilcox,  William  D.,  p.  o.  Triangle,  Broome 
county.  N.  Y.,  born  in  Bristol,  Hartford  countv, 
Conn.,Sept<iaiber  i8th,  1826,  settled  in  Triangle, 
September,  1852,  farmer  owns  51  acres.  Pa- 
rents, Chester  and  Sarah  (Griswold)  Wilcox,  nat- 
ives of  Connecticut ;  wife,  Charlotte  Adams, 
born  in  Triangle,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 13th,  1832,  daughter  of  Horace  and 
Lois  (Wilcox)  Adams,  formerly  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
who  came  to  Triangle  in  1827. 


CONKLIN. 

Badger,  F.  P.,  p.  o.  Conklin  Station,  born  in 
Colesville,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  agent  of  the  D.  L.  & 
W.  railroad  at  the  above  station,  owns  nine 
acres,  was  town  clerk  three  or  four  times,  and 
collector  of  town.  Parents,  L.  W.  and  Mary 
(Purington)  Badger;  wife,  Cornelia  Vosbury, 
daughter  of  Levi  and  Elizabeth  (Corbett)  Vos- 
bury, of  Conklin,  married  in  1858,  children  six: 
Mary  E.,  William  S.,  Nellie  L.,  Edward  Clinton, 
Fannie  C.  and  Frederick  H. 

Banta,  Jacob,  p.  o.  Conklin  Station,  born  in 
West  Milford,  Passaic  county,  N.  J.,  in  1S28, 
settled  in  Conklin  in  1S50,  farmer  and  owns  250 
acres,  was  assessor  of  town  six  years  and  over- 
seer of  poor  three  years.  Parents,  Jacob  and 
Sophia  (Roome)  Banta,  of  New  Jersey,  wife, 
x-\rrainda  Perry,  daughter  of  Brice  and  Mary 
Perry,  of  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  married  in  1850, 
children  eight. 

Bayless,  Burtis  J.,  p.  o.  Conklin  Station,  born 
in  Conklin  in  1844,  dealer  in  general  merchan- 
dise, was  town  clerk  twelve  terms,  postmaster 
in  1867,  enlisted  in  Co.  F.,  137th  N.  Y.  S.  V., 
in  1862,  lost  a  limb  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  in 
1864,  married  Nellie  M.  Watrous,  daughter  of 
James  and  Phrjebe  (Luce)  Watrous,  of  Conklin, 
in  1870,  children  four:  Sadie,  Nettie,  Orville  H. 
and  Bessie. 
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Chapman,  Abner,  born  in  Andes,  Delaware 
county,  in  1822. 

Corbett,  Ira,  born  in  Corbettsville,  in  1S17, 
manufacturer  of  lumber  and  farmer,  owns  over 
700  acres-  Parents,  Cooper  and  Cornelia  (Bay- 
less)  Corbett,  the  former  is  a  son  of  Robert  Cor- 
bett, of  Massachusetts,  who  settled  here  in  1796  ; 
wife,  Juliet  Bowes,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Rachel  (Sturgis)  Bowes,  of  Pa.,  married  in  1842, 
children  eight  living  :  Marshall  J.,  Ellen,  now 
Mrs.  Geo.  Johnson,  Melvin  I.,  Annie,  now^  Mrs. 
Frank  Reese,  of  Pa.,  William  S.,  of  Dakota,  Ad- 
die,  now  Ivlrs.  John  Bayless,  of  Binghamton, 
Mary  and  Robert. 

Davis,  James,  p.  o.  Conklin  Station,  born  in 
Knox,  Albany  county,  in  1S23,  settled  in  Broome 
in  1865,  farmer,  owns  98  acres.  Parents,  Abram 
and  Phoebe  (Macumber)  "Davis,  natives  of  Duch- 
ess county ;  wife,  Caroline  A.  Douglass,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Badger)  Douglass,  na- 
tives of  Connecticut,  married  in  1849,  one  child  : 
Henry  A. 

Fish,  John  C,  esq.,  born  in  Kortright,  Dela- 
ware county,  N.  Y.,  in  1815,  settled  in  Pkoome 
county  in  1848,  lawyer,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  January  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1847,  practiced  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
ten  years  and  retired  and  settled  in  Corbettsville, 
N.  Y.,  in  1857,  where  he  has  a  farm  of  100 
acres.  He  was  married  to  Ruby  C.  Corbett, 
daughter  of  Sewell  and  Chloe  (Smith)  Corbett, 
married  in  1854,  children  four:  Charles  S.,  who 
died  in  1880,  Julius  C,  of  Kirkwood,  May  E. 
and  Myrtis  C,  at  home  with  parents. 

Gardner,  Ira,  born  in  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  in 
1822,  settled  in  town  in  1826.  Parents,  John 
and  Mary  (Williams)  Gardner.  Mr.  Gardner  is 
a  farmer  and  owns  200  acres,  was  commissioner 
of  highways  several  times  ;  wife,  Almira  Pardee, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Julina  (Jerome)  Pardee, 
of  Connecticut,  who  settled  in  county  in  1840, 
children  five. 

Johnson,  Brewster  C,  p.  o.  Conklin  Centre, 
born  in  Lisle  in  18 18,  settled  in  Conklin  in  1864, 
farmer  and  owns  sixty  acres,  has  been  postmas- 
er  of  Conklin  Centre  sixteen  years.  Parents, 
Cyrus  and  Abigail  (Wheeler)  Johnson;  wife, 
Charlotte  Whiting,  daughter  of  Cajjtain  Henry 
and  Nancy  (Goodwin)  Whiting,  natives  of  Con- 


necticut, w  ho  came  to  Lisle  in  1849,  married  in 
1853,  children  two:  Benjamin  F.,  of  Cal.,  and 
j  Joseph  ^V. 

!      Porter,  J.  O.,  p.  o.  Corbettsville,  born  in  Port 
I  Benjamin,  L'lster  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1841,  settled 
I  in  Corbettsville  and  purchased  the  tannery  in 
1869,  is  a  practical  tanner;  wife,  Mary  J.  Mac- 
knight,  daughter  of  \Villiara  Macknight,  of  Ul- 
ster county,  N.  Y. 

Van  Wormer,  Aaron,  jr.,  p.  o.  Conklin  Sta- 
tion, born  in  Guilderland,  Albany  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1S33,  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1838,  farm- 
er, owns  ICQ  acres,  was  elected  supervisor  six 
terms.  Parents,  Aaron  and  Elizabeth  (Severson) 
I  Van  Wormer,  natives  of  Albany  county,  who 
came  here  in  1838,  wife,  Sarah  \Vildey,  daugh- 
ter of  Alanson  and  Phoebe  (Pettit)  Wildey, 
married  in  1855,  children  four:  Viola,  Lizzie 
(deceased),  Charles  B.,  of  Pa.,  and  Fred  E. 

Woodside,  John  M.,  p.  o.  Conklin  Station, 
born  in  Scotland  in  185 1,  came  with  his  parents 
to  Conklin  the  same  year,  farmer,  owns  forty 
acres,  has  been  collector  three  terms.  Parents, 
James  and  Margaret  (McArthur)  Woodside,  na- 
tives of  Scotland.  Mr.  Woodside  married 
Lizzie  Van  Wormer,  daughter  of  Aaron 
and  Sarah  Van  Wormer,  jr.,  of  Conklin; 
second  wife,  Hattie  Dillon,  daughter  of  Hamlet 
and  Delia  (Chapman)  Dillon,  of  Conklin  Sta- 
tion, married  in  1S79,  children  three:  Lizzie 
R.,  Jamie  and  Mabel  G. 


BINGHAMTON. 

BoUey,  Henry,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  owns  145 
acres,  born  in  Germany  in  1834,  settled  in  this 
tow^n  in  1855  and  on  present  farm  in  1S65,  son 
of  Charles  BoUey ;  wife,  Mary  Miller,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Miller,  children  two:  George  H. 
and  Carrie  L.  The  farm  is  in  good  cultivation 
and  repair, 

Cortes^',  Carlos,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  was  super- 
visor of  the  city  of  Binghamton,  also  the  town 
of  Binghamton,  born  in  Switzerland  in  1831, 
settled  in  the  town  of  Binghamton  in  1858,  was 
I  supervisor  of  town  in   1871,  settled  in  city  in 
j  1871,  son  of  James  Cortesy ;   wife,  Dominga 
!  Gandolfo ;     second    wife,    Emma  Gandolfo, 
I  children  two  :  Mary  A.  and  Emma, 
i      Davis,  Cyrus,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer,  owns 
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100  acres,  born  in  Ulster  county  in  1853,  set- 
tled in  town  in  1855,  came  here  on  present  farm 
in  1865,  son  of  Abram  A.  Davis  and  Jane  (Has- 
kins)  Davis ;  wife,  Hattie  Beard,  (laughter  of 
Wiley  Beard,  of  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  born 
in  1853,  one  child,  Earnest  D. 

Drake,  Morgan,  p.  o.  Hawleytown,  iV.  Y., 
born  in  Hawleytown  in  1831,  settled  on  present 
farm  in  1871,  was  elected  overseer  of  poor 
three  years  in  succession,  son  of  William  T. 
Drake,  of  Duchess  county,  who  settled  here 
about  1820;  first  wife.  Louisa  Gage,  died  in 
1875,  leaving  one  child,  James  Isl.  ;  second 
wife,  Lizzie  Thomson,  daughter  of  Gilbert  H. 
Thomson,  children  two  :  Willie  and  Dedie. 

Hance,  Ashley,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer, 
owns  140  acres,  born  in  Susquehanna  county, 
Pa.,  in  18 1 8,  settled  on  present  farm  in  March, 
1863,  was  the  first  setder  on  this  farm,  which  he 
cleared  of  the  forest  and  erected  the  buildings  | 
upon,  son  of  Wapel  Hance.  a  nati\e  of  New  I 
Jersey  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  county ; 
wife,  Johanna  Whipple,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Whipple,  of  Duanesburg ;  children  four :  Cor- 
nelia, Augustus,  John  and  Jennie. 

Hance,  Augustus,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  present 
overseer  of  town,  born  in  Liberty,  Susquehanna 
county,  Pa.,  in  1846,  settled  in  the  town  of  Bing- 
hamton in  1863,  son  of  Asher  Hance,  a  resident 
of  the  town  of  Binghamton;  wife,  Livona 
Mathewson,  daugliter  of  George  Mathewson,  a 
'resident  of  the  town  of  Vestal,  one  son,  Spencer 
W. 

Howard,  Henry,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer, 
owns  263  acres,  born  in  Auburn  township,  Pa., 
in  1852,  settled  in  this  town  in  1870,  son  of  Sam- 
uel B.  Howard,  of  Brooklyn,  Pa.,  who  was  son 
of  Samuel  Howard.  Mother  was  Hannah 
Bunnel ;  first  wife,  Lottie  Cook,  who  died  April 
27th,  1879:  second  wife.  Mary  L,  Addison, 
daughter  of  Robert  Addison,  one  child,  Robert 
W. 

Jaycox,  Henry  W.,  p.  o.  Hawleytown,  farmer, 
owns  fifty  acres,  born  in  Albany  county,  N.  Y., 
in  181 1,  settled  on  present  farm,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Bridge  company's  land  in  1836,  son 
of  David  Jaycox,  of  Duchess  county;  wife,  Jane 
Hannay,  born  December  15th,  1808,  daughter 
of  Andrew  A.  Hannay  and  Mary  Ann  (Swapj 


j  Hannay,  children  five,  four  now  living  :  Henrv 
I  L.,  Harriet  D.,  Emily  J.  and  Ebenezer  M. 
;  Keator,  George  N.,  Cottage  Hotel,  br,rn  in 
j  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  in  1S37.  settled  in  \\\n^- 
1  namton  in  1S66.  He  built  the  present  hote!  m 
j  1877,  and  still  owns  it.  Father.  Peter  Kcat.jr. 
I  of  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.  ;  wife,  Augusta  Dodu'c, 
j  daughter  of  John  W.  Dodge,  of  Greene  countv, 
I  N.  Y.,  married  in  1866,  children  five:  Eugene 
I  L,  Ettie,  George  R.,  Welden  B.  and  Gussie  D. 
i  George  N.  enlisted  in  1S61,  in  Co.  A.  15th  Rcg- 
I  iment  Pennsylvania  Vols. 

Pierson,  L  F.,  p.  o.  Binghamton.  farmer  and 
creamery,  owns  1,000  acres,  born  in  Alleghaiiv 
county  in  1S33,  settled  in  Vestal  with  his  fitiier 
in  1836,  came  to  farm  where  he  now  resides  m 
185S,  son  of  John  K.  Pierson,  a  native  of  Mor- 
ristovrn.  N.  J.,  who  was  a  son  of  Darias  Pier^on  : 
wife,  Ruth  Gage,  of  Schoharie  county.  X.  Y., 
daughter  of  Wesson  Gage,  children  four:  Kaiie 
E.,  Mattie,  Charles  H.  and  Delbert. 

Vosburg,  Jacob,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  owns 
ninety-six  acres.  He  cut  the  first  tree  on  the 
farm  where  he  was  the  first  settler,  born  in  Scho- 
harie county  in  1825,  settled  in  town  in  1847, 
and  on  present  farm  in  1868,  son  of  Peter  \'os- 
burg,  who  was  a  son  of  Adam  Vosburg;  wife. 
Sarah  E.  Buder,  daughter  of  Joel  Buder,  chil- 
dren seven  :  Francis,  Henry,  Morris,  Ella,  Ada, 
Isaac  and  Libbie. 

Wansor,  John,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  born  in 
18 1 5,  in  Fairfield  county,  Conn.,  settled  in  town 
in  1876,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sophia  (Lewis) 
Wansor:  wife,  Theresa  Stratton,  children  three : 
John  L.,  George  S.  and  Charles  H.  John  Wansor 
enlisted  in  Co.  I,  12th  regiment  of  Connecticut 
Vols,  in  1862,  was  discharged  at  Camp  Turney 
in  1863. 

Whitney,  William,  p.  o.  Binghamton,  farmer, 
owns  seventy-five  acres,  has  l)een  supervisor  and 
commissioner  of  highways,  justice  of  j.eace  and 
overseer  of  poor  of  the  towns  of  Binghamton 
and  Conklin,  has  held  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  streets  in  the  city  of  Bingtiamton,  born  in 
this  town  in  1819,  son  of  John  Whitney  wlio 
came  here  with  his  father  John,  who  settled  un 
the  farm  south.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  town  ;  wife,  Rhoda  A.  Blakeslee.  daughter  ol 
Zebuion  Blakeslee,  one  son  Burt  E. 
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Abercrombie,  General,  33  et  seq. 
Agricultural  society,  the  Broome  county.  117. 
Albany,  13,  14. 

Albany  and  Binghamton  railroad,  82  ; 

contest  over.  82  et  seq. 
Alden,  Colonel,  at  Cherry  Valley.  48. 
Allen,  Ethan,  and  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  39 
""^  (/4:\.  "seq:  ^  *  '  ' '  '■' 

Allen,  S.  p.,  biography  of,  506. 
Alms-house  and  insane  asylum,  the  county,  114. 
American  legion  of  honor,  159. 
Amherst,  General,  34. 
Andre,  Major,  capture  of,  54. 
Andros,  Major  Edmund,  17. 
Antonio,  "Squire,"  61.  64. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  40  et  seq  ; 

scheme  of,  with  Hon  Yost  Schuyler,  47  ; 

treacher}'  of,  54. 
Assembly,  general,  of  1683,  17. 
Assembly,  members  of,  tVom  Broome  county,  103. 
Asylum,  New  York  State  inebriate,  108  et  seq. 
Atlantic  coast,  settlement  of,  11. 
Attorneys,  district,  105. 


Balcom,  Ransom,  125. 

Bar,  early  members  of  the,  122  et  seq,  ; 

present  members  of  the,  124. 
Barker,  John,  375. 
Barker,  town  of,  374  ; 

boundaries  of,  374 ; 

surface  and  sorl  of,  375  ; 

first  settlement  of,  375  ; 

schools  of,  387  ; 
'    post-office  in,  388  ; 

salt  springs  in,  389  ; 

bridges  in,  389  ; 

niilitary  record  of,  390  ; 

first  town  meeting,  390  ; 

supervisors  of,  390  ; 

officers  of,  390  ; 

population  of,  390  ; 

physicians  of,  390. 
Barlow,  Allen,  biography  of,  537. 
Barnes,  Chaplain,  178. 
Barney,  Major  David,  467. 
Barre,  M.  de  la,  25. 
Bartholomew,  Dr.  Fhineas,  136. 
Belden,  339. 

Belmont,  ( Governor,  death  of,  28. 
Bench  and  bar,  118-131. 


j  Bennett,  Jonathan,  477. 
I  Berkeley,  Lord,  16. 
I  Brigham's  patent,  88. 
Binghamton,  city  of,  oftlcers,  196  ; 

original  site  ot",  197  ; 

old  village  of,  197  ; 

early  map  of.  198  ; 

"  twin  elms  "at,  199  ; 

oldest  house  in,  200; 

topography  of,  200  ; 

bridges  in,  201,  209  ; 

survey  and  occupation  of,  202  ; 

prominent  and  early  settlers  of,  205  ; 

incorporation  of,  206  ; 

early  merchants  of,  207  ; 

railroads  of,  212  ; 

improvement  in  buildings  in,  213  ; 

banks  of.  214  ; 

post-office  at,  220  ; 

hotels  in.  221  ; 

newspapers  in,  223  ; 

seminaries  and  academy  in,  226; 

theatres  of,  231  ; 

churches  of.  232  ; 

young  men's  Christian  association  of,  245  ; 

street  railroads  of,  246  ; 

cemeteries  of,  247  ; 

charter  and  mayors  of,  248  ; 

police  department  of,  249  ; 

fire  department  of,  249  ; 

water  works  of,  251  ; 

parks  of,  251  ; 

gaslight  company  of,  252  ; 

electric  light  company  of,  252  : 

military-  organizations  of,  252  ; 

trade  and  manufactures  of,  253  ; 

wholesale  trade  of,  264  ; 

statement  of  business  of,  266  ; 
I  population  ot,  207. 

Binghamton  and  Harpcrsville  turnpike  company, 

commissioners  of,  75. 
Binghamton,  Owego  and  Pennsylvania  slack  water 

navigation  company,  incorporators  of,  75. 
Binghamton  and  Susquehanna  railroad  company,  78. 
Binghamton,  town  of,  situation,  183; 

soil  of,  183  ; 

ancient  patents  in.  183  ; 
early  settlers  in,  184  ; 

petition  of  inhabitants  of.  to  \Vm.  Bingham, 
186; 

shad  tishing  in,  188  ; 
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Binghamton,  wild  animals  in.  189  ; 

first  cemetery  in,  190; 

first  town  meeting  in,  193  ; 

supervisors  oi',  195. 
Biography  of  Levi  T.  SalTord,  505  ; 

Solomon  P.  Allen.  M.D..  506; 

Rev.  E.  C.  Taylor,  508  ; 

Dr.  S.  H.  French,  509; 

Job  L.  Mercerean,  512  ; 

David  Mersereau,  514; 

Joel  Rouse,  515; 

Rev.  Peter  Lockwood,  517  ; 

Dr.  Austin  B,  Stillson,  521  ; 

Walton  D wight,  522  ; 

John  C.  Curtis,  523  ; 

Francis  B.  Smith,  524; 

Milo  B.  Eldredge,  525  ; 

Seymour  Sanford,  526  ; 

John  Hyde,  527  ; 

Parley  M,  Brown.  529; 

John  Moore.  530; 

Orluw  \V.  Chapman.  530; 

Charles  McKinney,  532; 

Simon  P.  Ouick,  534; 

William  Butler,  M.D.,  535; 

William  Morris  Butler,  536  ; 

Allen  Barlow,  537  ; 

Lewis  Seymour,  538  ; 

Rev,  James  Francis  Kourigan,  541  ; 

James  W.  Johnson,  548  ; 

Charles  H.  Parsons.  549  ; 

Salphronius  Henry  Harrington,  ^LD.,  550. 
"  Black  salts,"  72. 
Blakeslee,  Thomas,  75. 
Block,  Adrian,  13. 
Bogardus,  Everardus,  i4. 
Boscawen,  Admiral.  34. 
"  Boston  port  bill,"  39, 
"  Boston  ten  towns,"  65  ; 

boundaries  of,  85. 
Bosworth,  Joseph  S.,  75,  81,  105,  130,  206. 
Boundaries  of  towns,  changes  in,  93. 
Bowers  Corners,  504. 
Braddock,  General  Edward,  32. 
Bradford,  William,  27. 
Bradstreet,  Colonel,  33  et  seq. 
Bradstreet,  ALartha,  87. 
Brande,  Louis  de,  Count  de  Frontenac,  25. 
Brant,  Joseph,  (Thayendanega),  45  ; 

joins  Johnson  and  Butler,  46  ; 

attacks  by,  in  1778,  48; 

at  iVrinisink,  49  ; 

destroys  Harpersville,  54. 
Brooks,  Dr.  Pelatiah,  139. 
Broome  county,  first  white  men  in,  57  ; 

internal  improvements  in,  73-84; 

genealogy  of,  86  ; 

formation  of,  87  ; 

natural  characteristics  of,  95-102  ; 

hills  of,  95  et  seq.  ; 

valleys  of,  96  ; 

rivers  and  streams  of,  97  ; 

geology  of,  98  et  seq. ; 

paleontology  of,  loi  ; 

civil  list  of,  ro3-Jo6  ; 

medical  society,  formation  of,  132; 

list  of  physicians  in,  146-150  ; 

secret  societies  in,  152  ; 


Broome  connty.  militia  of,  179. 

Broome  and  Tioga  turnpike  company,  incorporators 
of.  75. 

Brown,  Parley  ^L,  biography  ot,  .529. 
Burgoyne,  General,  42  ; 

surrender  of.  44. 
Burnet,  William,  governor  of  New  York,  29. 
Burr.  Dr.  George,  140. 
Butler,  Colonel  John.  46,  48. 
Butler,  Walter,  death  of.  56. 
Butler,  William,  >LD.,  biography  of,  535. 
Butler,  William  Morris,  biography  of,  536. 


Cabot,  John,  12. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  12. 

Canal,  Chenango,  legislation  concerning,  76  ; 

completion  and  opening  of,  76  et  seq.  ; 

early  business  upon.  77  ; 

given  up  to  city  of  Binghamton  for  street,  77  ; 

collectors  upon  at  Binghamton,  78. 
Canal.  Erie,  76. 

Capturing  a  railroad  train,  165. 
Carleton,  General.  41  et  seq. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  succeeds  Sir  Henr\-  Clinton,  56. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  16; 

Carteret.  Philip,  17. 

Cascade  valley.  298. 

Castle  Creek,  442.  456. 

"Castle  farm,"  59.  429. 

Centre  Village,  335. 

Champlain,  Samuel,  13,  23. 

Chapman,  Orlow  W.,  biography  of.  530. 

Charles  H  of  England,  16. 

Charter  of  1614,  13  : 

of  1639,  15. 
Chenango  bridge,  450. 
Chenango  canal,  collectors  of.  78. 
Chenango  Forks,  392  ; 

churches  of.  394. 
Chenango,  town  of,  441  ; 

boundaries  of,  441  ; 
.  soil  and  surface  ot",  441  ; 

first  settlement  of,  441  ; 

supervisors  of.  457  ; 

officers  of,  457  ; 

physicians  of,  457  ; 

churches  of,  457. 
Chenango  triangle  tract.  90. 
Chenango  turnpike  company,  74. 
Cherr}'  Valley,  sacking  of.  48. 
Christiansen,  Hendrick,  13. 
Claims  of  Holland,  England  and  France,  13. 
Clanship  of  the  Iroquois.  18. 
Clarke,  George,  declared  acting  governor,  30. 
Clerks,  county,  105. 
Cleri  s  otiice,  county,  107. 

Clinton,  Admiral  George,  appoinied  governor,  30,  31. 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  statement  of,  concerning  Iroquois, 
20. 

Clinton,  General  James,  with  Sullivan's  expedition, 
50. 

Clinton,  George,  42. 

Clinton.  Governor,  ce.-^aion  of  lands  to,  by  Indians,  86. 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  42  et  seq.,  55. 
Clove,  Captain  Anihony,  17. 
Cockbum's  gore,  87. 

Colden,  authority  upun  Indian  affairs,  20,  24, 
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Colden,  Caclwallader,  made  lieutenant-governor.  34; 

again  made  governor,  38. 
Cole,  Nathaniel,  75. 
Colesville,  town  of,  324; 

boundaries  of,  324 ; 

surface  of,  324 ; 

first  settlement  of,  325  ; 

bridges  in,  330  ; 

first  town  officers  of,  331  ; 

supervisors  of,  331  ; 

officers  of,  331  ; 

post-offices  in,  332  ; 

churches  of,  333  ; 

physicians  of,  334. 
Collier,  John  A..  75,  103,  105,  123,  127,  129. 
Collier,  Hamilton,  131. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  11. 

Commissioners  to  treat  with  Indians  for  lands,  66. 
Congress,  the  first,  39  ; 

action  of,  concerning  the  employment  of  In- 
dians, 45  ; 

members  of,  from  Broome  county,  103. 
Conklin  Forks,  484. 
Conklin  Station,  483, 
Conklin,  town  of,  477  ; 

boundaries  of,  477  ; 

soil  of,  477  ; 

first  settlement  of,  477  ; 

schools  of,  479 ; 

supervisors  of,  48 1  ; 

officers  of,  482 ; 

churches  of.  483  et  seq. 
Contintental  congress,  meeting  of,  40. 
Corbettsville,  482. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  administration  of,  28. 

Comwallis,  surrender  of,  56. 

Cosby,  Colonel  William,  29. 

Councilman  family.  419. 

County  alms-house  and  insane  asylum,  114. 

County  farm,  the,  114. 

County  judges  and  surrogates,  122. 

Courcelles,  Lord  de,  24. 

Courts,  early,  history  of,  119  et  seq. ; 

first  officers  of,  121. 
Court  house,  106. 
Crocker,  Oliver  C,  103. 
Crown  Point,  erection  of  fort  at,  29 ; 

garrison  at,  3O  ; 

expedition  against,  30  ; 

capture  of,  40. 
Curtis,  John  C,  biography  of,  523. 

Dannville,  324. 
Davis.  Dr.  Nathan  S.,  138, 
De  Hart,  Balthazar,  126. 
De  Lancey,  James,  made  governor,  31. 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  company,  83, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  com- 
pany, 81  et  seq. 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  navigation  company,  75. 
Denonville,  Marquis.  25. 
Dental  profession  in  Binghamton,  1 50. 
Deposit,  village  of,  313  ; 

newspapers  of,  318  ; 

water  works  company,  318  ; 

post-office,  319  ; 

schools,  319; 


Deposit,  attorneys  of.  319; 

physicians  of.  320 ; 

churches  of,  320. 
Dermer.  Captain,  14. 

Dickinson,  Daniel  S.,  78,  81,  103.  no,  123,  127, 

206,  209. 
Dickinson,  John  R.,  130. 
Dieskau,  French  commander,  32  et  seq. 
Distilleries,  72. 
District  attorneys.  122. 
Dongan,  Colonel  Thomas,  17. 
Dongan,  Governor.  25.  26  ; 

letter  to,  from  magistrates  of  Albany,  86. 
Doolittle,  John,  first  sctticr  of  Windsor,  272.  -  - 
Doraville,  340. 

Doubleday.  Dr.  Ammi.  78.  81,  105,  108,  137. 
Drafts,  the,  174. 
Draper.  Amos,  60. 

Driving  park  association,  Binghamton,  117. 
Duke  of  York,  16  ; 

new  patent  to,  17. 
Dunmore,  Lord,  made  governor,  38. 
Dutch  East  India  company,  12. 
Dwight,  Walton,  biography  of,  522. 


East  India  company,  38. 
East  Maine.  503  ; 

churches  of,  504. 
East  Windsor,  298, 
Early  houses.  67  et  seq. ; 

land  titles,  84  ; 

lumber  interest,  72  ; 

military  officers,  161  ; 

physicians,  136  ; 

roads,  67  ; 

settlements,  65-72. 
Eighty-ninth  N.  Y.  vols.,  the,  169; 

battles  of,  170. 
Eldredge,  Benjamin,  385. 
Eldredge,  Milo  B.,  103  ; 

biography  of.  525. 
Eldridge,  Christopher,  77,  78,  127,  185. 
Eldridge,  Edwin,  75,  138. 
Ely,  Dr.  Elihu,  136. 

Emigration,  encouragement  to,  in  1629,  14. 
Englanc's  claim  to  sovereigntv  over  Iroquois  terri- 

top,-,  84. 
English  and  French  rivalr\%  24. 
English,  the,  and  the  Indians,  23-30. 
Eric,  discovery  of  Greenland  by,  ii. 


Famine,  70. 
Farm,  the  county,  114, 
i  Fello\,"s,  General,  43. 
j  Fenton,  town  of,  43S  ; 

boundaries  and  situation  of,  458  ; 
soil  of,  459 ; 
first  settlement  of,  459  ; 
physicians  of,  465  ; 
first  officers  of,  465  ; 
supervisors  of,  465  ; 
officers  of,  465. 
First  discovery,  claims  to,  11. 
First  mills,  70. 
•  First  j)ermanent  settlements,  65. 
'  Five  Nations,  13,  18. 
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Fletcher,  Benjamin,  made  governor  of  New  York;  27. 

Fort  Amsterdam.  15. 

Fort  St.  Anne,  24,  42. 

Fort  Cadariqui,  28. 

Fort  Constitution,  44. 

Fort  Du  Ouesne,  32. 

Fort  Edward,  32,  42. 

Fort  Nassau,  14,  15  ; 

Fort  James,  17. 

Fort  Necessity,  31. 

Fort  Niagara,  32,  33. 

Fort  Ontario,  33. 

Fort  Orange,  14 ; 

name  changed  to  Albany,  16. 
Fort  Oswego,  33. 
Fort  Rensselaer,  55. 
Fort  Schuyler,  42  ; 

siege  of,  47. 
Fort  Stanwix,  35. 
Fort  William  Henry,  34. 

France,  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 

the  United  States  by,  44. 
France  and  England,  war  declared  between,  30. 
Francis  I  of  France,  12. 
Fraudulent  dealings  with  Indians,  66. 
French  and  English  war,  30-35. 
French,  the,  and  the  Indians,  23-30. 
French,  Dr.  S.  H.,  103  ; 

biography  of,  509. 
Free  Masonry,  1 52. 
Frontenac,  Count  de,  25. 


Gage,  General,  at  Concord,  39. 

Garnsey's  patent,  89. 

Gates,  General,  41  et  seq. 

Gates,  Rev.  William,  503. 

Gansevoort,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  47. 

Georges,  Ferdinando,  13. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  testimony  concerning  Iro- 
quois, 20. 
Glen  Aubrey,  422. 

Great  Bend  and  Union  turnpike  company,  74  ; 

builders  of,  74. 
Grenville,  George,  plan  of,  for  taxing  the  colonies,  36. 
Gulf  Summit,  324. 


Halbert,  Edwin  G.,  103. 

Hance,  Waples,  478. 

Hand,  Dr.  Stephen  D.,  138. 

Hand,  General,  with  Sullivan's  expedition,  50. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  made  governor,  33. 

Harper,  Colonel  Alexander,  54. 

Harper,  Colonel  John,  45. 

Harper  John  W..  103, 

HarpersvUie,  332. 

Harpur,  Robert,  90,  103,  325.  | 

Harrington,  S.  H.,  M.D.,  biography  of,  550. 

Hathofn,  Colonel,  at  Minisink,  49. 

Hawley,  Martin,  194. 

Hawleytown,  194. 

Hazard,  Lewis,  81. 

Hendrick,  Sachem,  32. 

Henry  VII  of  England,  12. 

Herkimer,  General,  at  (Jriskany,  47  ; 

interview  of,  with  Brant,  46. 
Holmes,  Lieutenant  William,  i$.  1 


Home,  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  loi. 

Homeopathic  medical  association,  Binghamton,  146 

Homeopathic  medical  society.  Broome  county,  145. 

Hooper,  439. 

Hooper's  patent,  88. 

Hooper,  Robert  Lettice.  66.  88. 

Hotchkiss,  Hon.  Giles  W.,  103,  125. 

Howe,  General,  seizes  New  York,  41. 

Hourigan,  Rev.  James  Francis,  239  ; 

biography  of,  541. 
Hudson,  Henr\',  12. 
Hulce,  M.  R..'307. 

Hunter,  Robert,  appointed  governor,  29. 

Hyde,  Chauncey,  74,  103,  378. 

Hyde,  Ebby,  379. 

Hyde,  General  Caleb,  379. 

Hyde,  John,  biography  of,  527. 

Ice  freshet.  70. 

Indians,  the,  14,  15.  42  et  seq.  ; 
wars  of,  23-30.  ; 
territorial  disputes  with,  35  ; 
gathering  of,  a:  Oquaga.  45  ; 
doings  of,  during  the  revolution,  45-49  ; 
at  Oriskany,  47  ; 

attempts  to  secure  neutrality  of,  48  ; 
end  of  troubles  with,  50-56  ; 
under  Brant  and  Butler,  oppose  Sullivan,  52 
et  seq.  ; 

punishment  of,  by  Sullivan,  53  ; 

punishment  of,  by  Willett  and  McLean,  55  ; 

under  Brant,  devastate  Mohawk  valley  in 

1781.55; 

commission  to  adjust  claims  of,  56  ; 

in  Broome  county.  57-65  ; 

weapons  furnished  to,  58  ; 

of  southwestern  New  York,  59 ; 

white  persons  found  among,  61  ; 

incidents  concerning,  62  et  seq. ; 

fraud  upon,  by  Patterson,  63  ; 

sale  of  lands  by,  to  the  State,  88 ; 

cemetery  of,  271. 
Ingoldesby,  Richard,  27,  28. 
Immigration,  difficulties  of,  67. 
Internal  improvements  in  Broome  county,  73-84. 
Iroquois,  the,  derivation  of  name,  18; 

date  of  formation  of  confederacy,  19; 

their  habits,  19  ; 

intellectual  qualities  of,  20  ; 

military  status,  20 ; 

statement  of  De  Wiit  Clinton  concemmg,  20  ; 

their  system  of  sachemship,  28  ; 

right  of  heirship  am.ong.  21  ; 

religious  ideas  of,  21  ; 

dances  ot',  21  : 

villi^ges  of,  22  ; 

account  of  President  Dwight  concerning,  22. 


Jails,  107. 

Jay,  John,  42. 

James  I  of  England,  13. 

Jesuits,  the,  23,  28. 

Johnson,  Colonel  Guy,  40. 

Johnson,  James  \V.,  biography  of,  548. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  40  : 

concentration  of  forces  of,  at  Oswego,  46,  48,  53. 
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Johnson,  Sir  William,  32,  35,40.  45.  48. 
Johnstone,  Rev.  Mr.,  interview  ot",  with  Brant,  46. 
Judges,  county,  105. 
Judicial  systems,  early,  118. 


Kattelville,  457. 
Kieft  William,  15. 
Killawog,  415  ; 

churches  of,  417. 
King  William's  war,  29. 
Kirkwood,  town  of,  485  ; 

boundaries  of,  485  ; 

surface  and  soil  of,  485  ; 

first  settlement  of,  485  ; 

first  town  meeting  and  otiicers  of,  489  ; 

supervisors  of,  489 ; 

officers  of,  489 ; 

village  of,  490 ; 

churches  of,  490. 
Kirkwc5od  Centre.  491. 
Knights  of  Columbia,  1 59. 
Knights  of  Honor,  order  of,  159  : 
Knights  of  Labor,  order  of,  1 59 : 
Kosciusko,  43. 


Lafayette,  General,  48,  56. 
Lamb's  Comers,  431. 
Lamphere,  John,  325. 
Lathrop,  Ralph,  477. 

Legislature,  act  of,  authorizing  new  roads.  74; 

authorizing  city  of  Binghamton  to  use  Che- 
nango canal  for  street,  77  : 

under  which  Broome  county  was  formed,  87. 
Leif,  son  of  Eric,  discoveries  by,  11. 
Leisler,  Jacob,  26  et  seq. 
Lenapes,  subjugation  of,  58. 
Leonard,  Captain  Joseph,  60,  65.  184. 
Leonard,  Stephen  B.,  75. 
Le  Roy,  Daniel,  126. 
Levy,  General  de,  33.  , 
Lewis,  Colonel  H.,  77. 
Lisle,  town  of,  394 ; 

boundaries  of,  394  ; 

surface  and  soil  of,  395  : 

first  settlement  of,  395  ; 

early  town  records  of,  405  ; 

physicians  of,  409 ; 

supervisors  of,  41 1  ; 

officers  of,  41  r  ; 

post-office  at,  412  ; 

schools  of,  413  ; 

newspapers  of,  414 ; 

churches  of,  415. 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Peter,  biography  of,  517. 
Long,  Colonel,  on  Lake  Champlain,  42  ; 
Long  Island,  convention  of  delegates  of,  16. 
Loomis,  Benjamin  N.,  130. 
Lotteries  to  aid  public  works,  74. 
Loudoun.  Lord,  33. 
Louisberg,  siege  of,  30  ; 

surrender  of,  34. 
Lovelace,  Lord,  17  ; 

made  governor,  28. 
Lyman,  General,  32  et  scq. 


McCall,  S.  H.,  151. 
McClure  settlement,  323. 
Macclure,  William,  299. 
McKinney,  Hon.  Charles,  77,  103  ; 

biography  of,  532. 
Madoc,  discovery-  of  America  by,  11. 
Maine,  lo\\  n  of,  492  ;  < 

boundaries  of,  492  ; 

surface  and  soil  of,  492  ; 

early  settlement  of,  493  ; 

post-office  in,  497  ; 

physicians  of,  497  ; 

first  town  meeting  and  officers  of,  498  ; 
supervisors  of,  499 ; 
officers  of,  499  ; 
village  of,  499  ; 
secret  societies  of,  501  ; 
churches  of,  502. 
Manhattan,  13  ; 

sale  of,  14. 

Manning,  Captain  John,  surrender  of  New  York  hv. 

to  the  Dutch,  17. 
Marsh,  Ozias,  75. 
jNLartin,  Celora  E.,  125. 
Massachusetts  ten  towns,  90. 
Maxwell,  Gene^ral,  with  Sullivan's  expedition.  50. 
May,  Corneilssen  Jacobsen,  13. 
Medical  ethics,  code  of,  141-144. 
Medical  profession,  histor\-  of,  1 31-152. 
Medical  society,  Broome  county,  132  ; 

list  of  members  of,  133-135  ; 

presidents  of,  135-136. 
Mercereau,  Job  L.,  biography  of,  512. 
Mersereau,  David,  biography  of,  514. 
Mersereau,  Joshua,  87,  425. 
Mersereau,  Judge,  191. 
Mersereau,  Peter,  427. 
Microscopical  society,  Erosophian,  117. 
Milburn,  483. 

Militar}'  biography,  176  et  seq. 
Military  history,  160-182. 
Military  ladder,  climbing  the,  169. 
Militia,  the,  161,  179. 
Mills,  absence  of,  in  early  days,  69. 
Minisink,  destruction  of,  49. 
Minuit,  Peter,  14. 

Mohawk  valley,  invasion  of  the.  by  Indians,  48. 

Monkton,  General  Robert,  appointed  governor,  34. 

Monroe,  Colonel,  34. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  33  et  seq. 

Montgomer}%  General,  at  St.  Johns,  41  ; 

capture  of  Montreal  by,  41  ; 

attack  upon  Quebec  by,  41  ; 

death  of,  41. 
Montgomery,  John,  appointed  governor,  29. 
Moore,  John,  biography  'f,  330. 
Moore,  Sir  Henry,  go\  emor.  37. 
Morgan's,  L.  H.,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  5g. 
Mounds,  Indian,  60. 
"  Mount  Hunger,"  403. 

Municipal  government  at  Manhattan,  formation  of, 
16. 


Nanticoke,  town  of,  418: 
boundaries  of,  418  ; 
surface  and  soil  of.  418  ; 
early  settlers,  419  ; 
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Nanticoke,  first  town  meeting-  in,  420 : 

officers  of,  422. 
Nanticoke  Springs.  421. 
New  Amsterdam,  naming  of,  13,  14: 

name  changed  to  5s  ew  York,  16. 
New  Hampshire  grants,  57. 
New  Netherlands,  13,  14. 
New  Ohio,  339. 

New  York  during  the  revolution,  40-44. 

New  York  and  Erie  railroad  company,  78  et  seq. 

New  York  and  New  Flampshire  controversy,  35. 

New  York,  reversion  of,  to  the  English,  17. 

Nicholson.  Colonel,  28. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Francis,  26. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  deputy  of  the  Duke  of  York,  16,  17. 

Nineveh,  336. 

North  Colesville,  341. 

North  Fenton,  465  ; 

churches  of,  466. 


Odd  Fellows,  order  of.  158; 

officers,  county,  103. 
Olmsted,  Richard  H..  75. 

One  hundred  and  ninth  N.  Y.  vols.,  the,  172  ; 

battles  of,  173. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  N.  Y.  vols.,  the, 
174. 

Oneidas,  Brant  chastises  the,  47. 
Oquaga,  340. 
Orchard,  Indian,  271. 
Oriskany,  battle  of,  47. 
Orton,  John  G.,  1 1 1. 

Osborne,  Sir  Dan  vers,  made  governor,  31. 
Otsego  and  Broome  turnpike  company.  74. 


PaliEontological  discovery,  408. 
Parliament,  act  of.  imposing  duties,  37. 
Parsons,  Charles  H.,  biography  of,  549.  ^ 
Patents,  land,  88  et  seq.  ^  y^'  ' 

Patterson,  Chester,  75,  103.  ■  "<  \  ^ 

Patterson,  John,  105,  121,  342.  V 
Patterson,  Josiah,  395.  •  - 

Pauling,  Colonel,  with  Sullivan's  expedition,  51. 
Pauw,  Michael,  14. 

Peace  between  the  United  States  and  England,  56. 

Peace  of  Breda,  25. 

Pease,  Elisha,  459. 

Penn,  William,  16. 

People  of  the  long  house,  the,  18. 

Pioneers,  hardy,  160. 

Pioneer  life,  pleasant  features  of,  71. 

Pharmaceutical  association,  Broome  county,  117. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  27. 

Physicians,  list  of,  m  Broome  county,  146-150. 
Plymouth,  14. 
Port  Crane,  466  ; 

churches  of,  466. 
Port  Dickinson,  194. 

Practice  of-medicine,  early,  regulated  by  law,  131. 

Present  court  officers,  124. 

Prideaux,  General,  34. 

"Property  Line,"  the,  35,  85. 

'*  Pumpkin  freshet,"  70,  274. 

Pumpelly,  James,  74,  78,  103. 


Queen  Anne.  28. 

Quick,  <Simon  P.,  biography  of,  534. 


Railroads,  78  et  seq. 

Randolph  Centre.  297. 

Rebellion,  soldiers  in.  162. 

Red  men,  order  of,  158. 

Revolutionary  war.  approach  of.  36.  40-44. 

Revolution,  the  first  bloodshed  of  the,  38. 

Riedesel.  General,  43. 

River.  St.  Lawrence,  14  ; 

Delaware,  97  ; 

Susquehanna,  97  ; 

Chenango.  97  ; 

Tioughnioga,  97. 
Riverside,  491. 

Robinson,  General  John  C,  176. 
Robinson,  Peter,  130. 
Robinson,  Tracy,  75,  105,  136. 
Roelandsen,  Adam,  14. 
Rogers,  General  H.  C,  177. 
Rogers.  Simeon,  375. 

Rose,  Colonel  William,  arrival  of,  in  Broome  coun- 
ty. 62,  184. 
Ross  Corners,  477. 
Rouse,  Joel,  biography  of,  515. 
Route  from  the  east  to  Broome  county,  66. 
Royal  Arcanum,  159. 
Runy,  Daniel  de,  24. 

Rush,  John,  with  Sullivan's  expedition,  51. 


Safford,  L.  T.,  biography  of,  505. 

St.  Clair,  General,  42,  57. 

St.  Leger,  Colonel,  42,  43,  47. 

Salina  and  Chenango  turnpike  company,  73  ; 

incorporators  of.  74. 
Salina  and  Port  Watson  railroad,  80. 
Sanford  creek  settlement,  322. 
Sanford,  Seymour,  biography  of,  526. 
Sanford,  town  of,  298  ; 

boundaries  of,  298  ; 

soil  of,  299  ; 

first  settlement  of,  299  ; 

"  Cook-house  "  in,  299  ; 

early  records  of,  300  ; 

wild  animals  in,  306  ; 

schools  of,  31 1  ; 

agricultural  society  of,  312. 
Schuyler,  General,  at  Ticonderoga,  41,  43  ; 

opinion  of,  regarding  employment    of  In- 
dians, 45. 
Schuyler,  Major  Peter,  27  ; 

becomes  governor,  29. 
:  Secret  societies.  1 52. 

!  Senators,  stace,  from  Broome  county,  103. 
Settlement  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  11. 
Seymour,  Anson,  342. 
Seymour,  David,  342. 
Seymour,  Lewis,  77.  125; 

biography  of,  538. 
Seymour,  William,  127. 
Sheriffs,  105. 
Six  nations,  45  ; 

council  of,  at  Oswego.  46  ; 

boundaries  of  territory  of,  58. 
Sixth  battery,  100. 
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Sloughter,  Henry,  made  g-overnor  of  New  York,  27. 
Smith,  Francis  i3,,  biography  of,  524. 
Smith,  Melancton,  90,  91. 
Snedeker,  Gerrit,  485. 
Soldier,  a  female,  402. 

"  Sons  of  Liberty,"  association  of  the,  36  et  seq. 

Squires,  Henry.  75. 

Stamp  act,  the,  37  et  seq. 

Stark.  General,  at  Bennington,  42. 

Staten  Island,  14. 

Stiles,  Job,  with  Sullivan's  expedition,  51. 

Stillson,  Dr.  Austin  B..  biography  of,  521. 

Stoddard,  General  Orange.  423. 

Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  reference  to,  55. 

Stow,  Josiah,  161. 

Stuart,  William,  123. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  15. 

Sullivan,  General,  expedition  of,  against  the  Indians, 
50  et  seq. 

Superintendents  of  the  poor,  the,  117. 
Supreme  court,  justices  of,  125. 
Surveys,  discrepancies  in.  92. 

Susquehanna  river,  dams  in,  forbidden  by  law,  75. 
Susquehanna  river,  declared  a  public  higluvay,  75. 
Susquehanna  Valley  Home,  the,  1 1 1  et  seq. 
Swedes,  encroachment  by,  16. 
Syracuse  and  Binghamton  railroad  company,  81. 
Syracuse,  Cortland  and  Binghamton  railroad,  Si. 


Taylor,  Rev.  E.G.,  biography  of,  508. 
Tea,  duty  on,  38  et  seq. 
Tented  fields,  towards  the,  167. 
Thomas's  Patent,  88. 
Thorfinn,  voyage  of,  12. 
Ticonderoga,  33  ; 

capture  of,  40. 
Tienpoint,  Adrien  Joreszen,  14. 
Township,  description  of,  88. 
Town  histories,  Binghamton,  183-197  ; 

Windsor,  267-29S  ; 

Sanford,  298-324; 

Colesville,  324-341  ; 

Triangle,  341-374  ; 

Barker,  374-394 ; 

Lisle,  394-418  ; 

Nan ticoke,  418-422; 

Union,  422-441  ; 

Chenango,  441-458 ; 

Fenton,  458-466  ; 

Vestal,  467-477  ; 

Conklin,  477-485  ; 

Kirkwood,  485-492  ; 

Maine,  492-504. 
Towns,  list  of,  and  changes  in  boundaries,  93. 
Tracy  Creek,  474 ; 

churches  of,  475. 
Tracy.  M.  de.  24.  25. 
Treasurers,  county,  106. 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  30 ; 

Paris,  34 ; 

Ryswick,  28  ; 

Utrecht,  28. 
Triangle,  town  of,  341  ; 

boundaries  of,  341  ; 

soil  of,  341  ; 

first  settlement  of,  342  ; 

first  school,  344  ; 


Triangle,  great  flood  in.  359  ; 

militarv"  record  of.  360  ; 

physicians  of,  360 ; 

supervisors  of,  363  ; 

officers  of,  363. 
Tr)-on.  William,  made  governor,  38  ; 

flight  of.  41  ; 

report  on  the  province  of  New  York,  84. 
Turner,  Dr.  J.  Edward,  no. 
Twentieth  separate  company,  179. 


Unadilla  turnpike  company,  73. 
Union,  town  of,  422  ; 

boundaries  and  situation,  423  ; 

surface  and  soil  of,  423  ; 

first  settlement  of,  423  ; 

bridges  in,  432  ; 

physicians  of,  432  ; 

attorneys  of,  433  ; 

first  town  meeting  in,  434  ; 

supervisors  ot",  434 ; 

village  of,  434 : 

churches  of,  438  ; 

newspapers  of.  439. 
United  States  examining  surgeons,  board  of,  144. 
Upper  Lisle,  367  ; 

churches  of,  372. 
Utica  and  Chenango  \'alley  railroad.  83. 
Uticaand  Susquehanna  railroad  company,  78, 


Vallonia  Springs,  340. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  made  governor,  29. 

Van  Corlaer,  Jacob,  15. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Killian,  14. 

Van  Schaick,  Colonel,  attack  of  upon  Onondagas, 
48. 

Van  Twiller,  \\  outer.  14. 
Verrazzani,  John,  12. 
Vestal  Centre,  476  ; 

churches  of.  476. 
Vestal,  town  of,  467  ; 

boundaries  of,  467  ; 

surface  and  soil  of,  467  ; 

first  setdement  of,  467  ; 

physicians  of,  472  ; 

first  town  meeting  of,  472  ; 

Oi^icers  of,  473  ; 

supervisors  of,  473  ; 

village  of,  473  ; 

churches  ot,  473, 
Villiers,  De,  33. 
Virginia  colonists,  15. 


War  between  England  and  France,  26. 
Wa/  meetmg,  inciacnt  ai,  165. 
Washingion.  Gciicral,  31,  41  ct  seq.,  41. 
Waterman,  Thomas  G.,  81,  103,  105,  129,  236. 
Wattles,  ^Iason,  77,  121. 
Webb,  General,  34, 
Weed,  Stephen,  78. 
West  Chenango,  458.  • 
West  Colesvilie,  ^o. 


West,  Dr.,  Henn-  S.,  139. 
West,  Dr.,  Silas,' 137. 
West,  Josiah,  sketch  by,  443. 
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West  Windsor,  297. 
Whiting",  Mason,  74,  103.  105,  123,  12S. 
Whitney,  Joshua,  74,  78,  103,  114.  185. 
Whitney's  Point,  363  ; 

churches  of,  365  ; 

newspapers  of,  366  ; 
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